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Preface 


Of the writing of texts in social psychology there is no end. The 
author or each of them believes that he has a special justification for 
offering his own particular version of the common theme, and I am no 
exception to this general rule. Perhaps I can formulate the raison d'étre 
of this volume by outlining a little of its history and by expressing my 
indebtedness to a few of the individuals from whom its main ideas have 
been borrowed. 

This book really began nearly twenty years ago, when I discovered 
that I could not be an adequate teacher of human psychology with- 
out becoming a bit of a sociologist, too. My own learning began in 
earnest after Gardner and Lois Murphy invited me to join them in 
writing the second edition of Experimental Social Psychology. In par- 
ticular, the necessity of familiarizing myself with a considerable body of 
literature on social attitudes led me to conclude that no “merely psy- 
chological” account of the development of attitudes could be satisfactory. 
My association with Professor George Lundberg stimulated me to learn 
some of the facts of collective life. I began to see the significance, which 
I had missed in my earlier reading, of Charles Horton Cooley's insistence 
that “human life” not only can but must be studied both in its individual 
and in its collective aspects. The reports of cultural anthropologists, 
especially those of Margaret Mead, which were appearing about this 
time, made it abundantly clear that man is a cultural animal to a degree 
that most psychologists had not suspected. 

I discovered that my own research, though planned within a primarily 
individual framework, yielded findings which I could not account for 
apart from a group context. And so, even though my objectives were 
then limited to the understanding of individual behavior and attitudes, 
I had come by 1937 to see the necessity of looking at individuals as 
group members. 

This line of thought I found more ‘upsetting than helpful, from the 
point of view of a unified theory of human behavior. I had at my disposal 
a body of theory which viewed man as an organism bent on coming to 
terms with his environment, and another which viewed him as a unit in 
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a complex social structure. But I wondered whether the twain would 
ever mect, and I seemed to find few hints of possible meeting grounds in 
any social-psychological literature which I had read. Men trained in 
psychology presented more or less systematic theories of social psychology, 
as did other men trained in sociology. They even took account of each 
other’s favorite kinds of data—sometimes, at least—but the results usu- 
ally seemed to me more creditable for eclectic range than for unifying 
theory. 

Many of us who at the end of the 1930's were beginning to call 
ourselves social psychologists were disturbed by this state of affairs. No 
two of us, probably, began to find our solutions to the problem in just 
the same way. For, me, one of the first rays of light came when I read 
Muzafer Sherif's Psychology of Social Norms. The significance of his 
experimental work, for me, lay in the possibility that even the basic 
psychological processes, such as perception, might turn out to be aspects 
of interaction between persons, and not merely private reactions. The 
importance of viewing human behavior in terms of interaction had, been 
borne in upon me by my reading of George Herbert Mead. I had found 
nearly all of Mead plausible, and often exciting, but had felt the need 
to fill in much more detail concerning the psychological processes in- 
volved in social interaction. Sherif, it seemed to me, helped to fill this 
gap. He seemed to suggest a more adequate psychology for the interaction 
process; there was much in common between social norms and the gen- 
eralized other. 

Meanwhile I had not been able to ignore Freud's contributions 
concerning the modification of psychological processes through inter- 
action, both within the family and in the therapeutic situation. Dr. 
Frankwood Williams had taught me the importance of self-understanding 
which is not divorced from an understanding of the larger society. When, 
somewhat later, I became familiar with the work of Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Eric Fromm, and Karen Horney, I began to see some missing links be- 
tween what had seemed to me the inadequately social approach of Freud, 
and the inadequately motivational approach of G. H. Mead. These neo- 
Freudians, together with Mead and Sherif, provided, 1 thought, the basis 
for a theory of social interaction which would ignore neither psycho- 
logical nor sociological reality. 

Like most of my colleagues, I have probably learned more from my 
own research than from that of others. At any rate, I learned much from 
my attempt to study, in the Bennington College community, the ways in 
which the differential influence of group norms varied with individual 
personality characteristics. I emerged from the several years which I spent 
in this research with the conviction that it is at the level of individual 
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role taking that human behavior can best be understood in relation both 
to personality structure and to social structure. 

Since 1945 the University of Michigan has made it possible for me 
to devote full time to teaching and writing in the field’ of social psy- 
chology. Since then the major influences upon me, and hence upon this 
book, have reached me, directly or indirectly, through my colleagues 
here, and through my students. I think I owe most of all to Professors 
Robert C. Angell and Donald G. Marquis. They have not only stimulated 
me intellectually but have enabled me to participate in a program of 
teaching, training, and research in social psychology which has been 
completely dependent upon the departments of sociology and psychology 
but in no way restricted by those departments. The active assistance and 
encouragement of Dr. Rensis Likert, Director of the Institute for Social 
Research, also has been indispensable in the development of this pro- 
gram. My colleagues in the Research Center for Group Dynamics— 
Dorwin Cartwright, Leon Festinger, J. R. P. French, Jr., Ronald Lippitt, 
and Alvin Zander—have taught me much about both theory and practice 
in social psychology. In particular, they have led me to a new under- 
standing and an even deeper respect than I had had before for the late 
Kurt Lewin. His influence upon me is deeper, I suspect, than will be 
apparent from a reading of this book. He, more than any one else, has 
sustained me in my conviction that a scientific psychology of group life 
is a possible achievement. 

These and other converging influences have led me to frame nearly 
every kind of social-psychological problem in terms of psychological 
processes which take their particular form from the interactional context 
in which they occur. And I have come to see group memberships as pro- 
viding the sine qua non for specifying the interactional context of human 
social behavior. Groups provide their members with shared frames of 
reference—particularly in the form of positions and roles, in, terms of 
which they perceive themselves as well as one another. So little social 
behavior is immune to such shared influences, and so much of it is very 
largely determined by them, that I have come to accord them a central 
place in my own thinking. 1I hope that, in so doing, I have not fallen 
into the fallacy of assuming that social behavior springs merely from the 
interiorizing of social norms. This would be quite as disastrous as to 
ignore social norms altogether. At any rate, this point of view has led me 
to view social behavior as occurring on the part of biological organisms 
which are also group members. To understand it we must study both 
individual life and group life, in terms of a single body of coherent 
concepts and principles. I have therefore tried to sketch an outline of 
the psychology of group membership in a way which is neither merely 
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psychological nor merely sociological but which, I hope, may contribute 
to the growth of a body of concepts and principles of truly social- 
psychological nature. 


* s » 


For assistance in the countless tasks involved in completing this book 
I am indebted, first of all, to Ina Bull Bondy and Jean King, my secre- 
tarial assistants during the years of its preparation. They have helped 
me in so many ways that I have come to think of them as collaborators. 

I also owe much to Berenice M. Eastman, who served as interviewer 
and research assistant during the pre-testing of the preliminary version 
of this volume. Dr. T. M. Shipherd, Mrs. Esther H. Shipherd, and Mrs. 
Marion Katona have served as faithful proofreaders. My wife, Mary 
Shipherd Newcomb, and my children, Esther, Suzanne, and Tim, have 
all contributed, each in his own measure, to the preparation of the index. 

My debt to my students is greater, I am sure, than any of them can 
ever believe. The limitations of this book would be far greater than 
they are if several dozens of them had not patiently, kindly, and astutely 
criticized its preliminary edition, which they suffered as a text. Apart 
from this very practical help, moreover, the classroom is the crucible in 
which any textbook is fired, and to those several generations of students 
on whom I have tried out this theory or that manner of approach I am 
eternally grateful. 

Perhaps no single experience has been more valuable in separating 
wheat from chaff than the weekly discussions during the past several 
years with my younger associates who have joined me in teaching the 
first course in social psychology. Professors Harold Guetzkow and G. E. 
Swanson have been invaluable stimulators and critics. I owe much, also, 
to Lloyd Barenblatt, Earl Carlson, Elizabeth Douvan, Gerald Gurin, 
Robert Holston, Arthur Hinman, Dr. Bernard Hymovitch, James Lau, 
Elliot Mishler, Otto Riedl, Dr. Philip Sperling, and Ivan Steiner. 

Many of my colleagues have not only read and criticized one or more 
of the chapters of this book but have given me hours of their time in 
discussing the issues involved. Professors Norman R. F. Maier, Edward 
Walker, Daniel Katz, Dorwin Cartwright, Urie Bronfenbrenner, and 
John Atkinson have not only helped me in these ways but have contrib- 
uted ideas which by now I have probably come to think were my own. 
Professor Gardner Murphy, by his sympathetic but severe criticism, has 
added still further to my indebtedness to him. Professor Eugene L. 
Hartley, whose thinking has developed in ways which closely parallel my 
own, has provided both stimulation and concrete assistance. Since I have 
not always seen fit to accept the suggestions of these friendly critics, I can 
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scarcely hold them responsible for the ways in which I have used, or 
misused, their contributions. : 

For criticism of the volume as a whole I owe more to three individuals 
than I can possibly thank them for. Mr. Stanley Burnshaw has not only 
saved me from many minor errors, but has also helped me immeasurably 
with many problems of form and organization. I am deeply grateful for 
his wisdom and encouragement. No author could possibly wish for more 
acute criticism, at the level of small detail or over-all sweep, than I have 
received from Professor M. Brewster Smith. He not only found many 
errors, both of omission and of commission, and helped me to correct 
them; he also helped me with basic problems of theory, both psycho- 
logical and sociological. Only one other person has helped me in so many 
ways—Professor W. W. Charters, Jr., who has had a hand in this book 
at almost every stage of its development. He planned and executed the 
student evaluation of the preliminary version which is to be reported 
elsewhere. He has helped with the planning of every chapter and has 
written a large part of Chapter 14. He has contributed to each of what, in 
retrospect, seem to be countless revisions of nearly every chapter. Having 
been better trained in sociology than I, he has often served as my socio- 
logical conscience. His unfailing good spirits have helped to keep me 
going. The appearance of his name on the title page is scarcely adequate 
recognition for the continued and varied services which he has performed. 


T.M.N. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
January 17, 1950 
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PART ONE 


The Nature and Scope of 
Social Influence 


Asking and Answering Questions 
i about Social Influence 


q 


P ASKING AND ANSWERING SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
- QUESTIONS 


INTERACTION AS THE SUBJECT MATTER OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


THE CHARACTERISTIC POINT OF VIEW OF SOCIAL 
F PSYCHOLOGY 


i 


The case history from which the following excerpts are quoted begins 
with än account of the theft of an electric fan by three boys. The “Doc,” 
“who interviewed them before and after the theft, was making a study 
of some characteristic differences between lower-class and middle-class 
Negroes in the South. Edward Dodge, one of the three boys, is repre- 
sentative in many ways of the lowest fringe of the lower class, which the 
authors‘of the study refer to as “lower-lower.” 


. Edward is a slim, strong boy of thirteen. He has brown skin with a 
coppery underglow, kinky hair and Negroid features. His clothes seem to 
consist of odds and ends of apparel... . . He is the only child of a hearty 
woman who has never been married to any man, though she has been 
common-law wife of two. When questioned about his family, Edward 
talked readily enough about his mother and “stepfather,” but when he 
was asked what his “real daddy” was like, he broke into tears. He man- 
aged to say that his father had left home when Edward was a year and a 
half old, that he had then gone elsewhere to work, and had died. He 
talked brokenly between sobs and said he always cried when anyone 
asked about his “real” father. . . . There were inevitable questions in the 
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Doc’s mind: Why should a boy show such grief about a father whom he 
had never known as a social being? Should not Edward have been too 
tough to have such sentimental feelings? 

He lived in a two-room “apartment” which is reached by walking down 
a long alley between two ramshackle houses. . . . Edward and his mother 
and her boyfriend, when he was there, lived in the one room and kitchen. 
There was no telephone, bathtub, running water or electric light in the 
house. ‘There was a fenced-in toilet in the yard, and a tap for running 
water near it. Edward’s mother, Mrs. Martin, paid $1.75 a week as rent 
for the two rooms, a lower-lower-class rental. . . . Edward slept with his 
mother in the one (double) bed. Where he slept when his stepfather was 
residing in the house was not indicated. 

Aside from the two already identified [in the fan-stealing episode], 
Edward named seven others as members of his larger group of intimate 
associates, or clique. All of these boys are three to four years retarded in 
school, a striking fact about lower-class children. . . . Ap rently his 
mother does not know the parents of most of Edward’s friends; this is an 
important point, since middle-class parents are always careful to identily 
the class of their children’s playmates. Two of Edward's closest pals have 
been in the home for juvenile delinquents, one of them six times and the 
other four. Edward followed gang etiquette carefully in the interviews 
and would not talk about these boys, both of whom are maturing 
criminals. . . . Edward never goes to his friends’ houses to spend the 
night or to play. This is Pollyanna stuff; anyway, it does not work out 
well because whenever the boys go home they are put to some kind of 
work. They play, therefore, on the streets or in public places like the 
playground or the Community Center. 

. ... His mother says Edward has been fighting all his life with other 
children in the neighborhood. She deplores this mildly, but seems to 
accept it as inevitable, as indeed it is, in the training of a lower-lower- 
class child. . . .. Edward has a clearly visible scar over one: eye. It is a 
battle trophy. He quarreled with a boy and a girl during school hours _ 
and they attacked him after school; the boy knocked him down and the 
girl gouged him in the eye, making a long tear in the flesh. p 
~ It must be clear that instead of talking about how high his grades are, ` 
what clubs he is secretary of, what possessions the family has, or what a) 
high social mark he is aiming for, Edward filled the interviewing hours 
with talk of conniving, fighting, violence and crime, His folkways are 
different from middle-class ways; they. are the ways of the lower-lower ` 
class and the only ones he knows. He is proud of being a leader along his 
own lines; instead of being president of the Hi-Y, he is the best fighter in 
his gang. After a long series of trial-and-error fights, he has finally climbed 
to the top fighting rank of his clique; by general agreement he can lick 
any of them, a 

Does Edward not have a secret itch to be up and doing? Does he not 
envy the better homes and softer ways of those above him in class posi- 
tion? Apparently he neither itches nor envies; he is fairly happy where 
he is, he is isolated from the prodding scorn of those above him, and he 

sis held tight in the vise of his lower-lower-class folkways. . . . He said 
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that he might want to be a mail carrier when he grows up, and to this 
end he wanted to finish eighth grade so that he could take the examina- 
tions. (As a matter of fact, he would have to go at least through high 
school to achieve this goal, which would mean staying in school until he 
is twenty!) Failing to become a mail carrier, Edward turns to a more 
characteristic . . . aspiration of his class, that is, to be a prize fighter. 
On this subject he was enthusiastic. [His mother] hopes that while he is 
in school he will learn a trade like carpentry or plastering, a lower-middle- 
class status goal, But she is openly contemptuous of the possibility of his 
realizing his wish to be a mail carrier; she considers this completely in- 
practical. Nor does she have much hope for prize fighting. She remarks 
that Joe Louis is “one in a million.” . . . Mrs. Martin has accepted the 
probability that Edward will not be “anything” and only hopes that he 
will not be something so definite as a criminal. 

. . . If Edward is not a very good. boy, it is certainly not for lack of 
beatings. His mother whipped him unmercifully from the beginning but 
she now thinks there was something wrong with the plan. She says, “He'll 
go do the same thing you whipped him for doing.” . . . Edward likes 
his mother and realizes that she has been a valuable person to him. He 
does not sentimentalize about her but says that she has been nice to him. 
He does not seem to resent her lickings but rather has taken them for 
granted when he could not avoid them by crying first. 

Lower-lower class is the bottom of the Negro class structure, but like 
many “bottoms,” one can drop through it. . . . [Edward] still has some- 
thing to lose from the standpoint of class status. It is from this circum- 
stance that we can solve the mystery referred to earlier, his crying when 
the Doc asked him about his “real” father. Edward himself never did 
supply the answer; he was too ashamed. But his mother talked about it. 
She said that Edward's name is not really Dodge but that his father was 
named Thornton. Mrs. Martin . . . never lived with [Mr. Thornton], 
nor was she ever married to him. Edward's father drifted off the social 
scene before Edward's birth and has not been heard from for many years. 
Edward's mother registered the child under her maiden name, so that his 
official name is Edward Phillips. For three years after Edward's birth, 
however, she lived with a man named Dodge, of whom Edward was very 
fond. When Edward started to school he always insisted on giving his 
name as Dodge. She tried to persuade him not to do this, but he has per- 
sisted and even now is registered at the Home as Edward Dodge. She 
knows that Edward is very sensitive on this score, but does not understand 
his feeling. 

To understand the foregoing, one must be familiar with the forms of 
paternity in this class. They are four, in declining order of respectability. 
The first is regular marriage of the parents. The second is common-law 
marriage. Such marriages are relatively respectable and ofteh quite stable; 
the wife may be heard to speak in this manner: “We've been living to- 
gether for eighteen years. There's not a better man than my husband. 
We've planned to get married a number of times, but he lost his job.” The 
third is a sexual association between the parents without marriage, but 
where the father admits his paternity if the matter comes up. In them 
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fourth group are those associations in which the mother does not know 
who the father is, or the father will not admit his paternity nor give his 
name to the child. 

With this knowledge in mind it became clear why Edward cried when 
he was asked about his “real” father. He felt that he had none. He knows 
that he ought to give Edward Phillips as his real name because his mother 
had told him so; but if he did, he would risk expulsion from the lower 
class altogether. Even as matters stood, the other boys knew there was 
something wrong and twitted him sharply about it. “Wheah yo’ daddy, 
Edward?” would bring him into fighting posture at any time. He has, 
therefore, to keep up a kind of pitiful masquerade. In the face of this 
situation, to be a bad boy and a leader of bad boys was one of the positive 
things that Edward could do. He could compensate for his weak social 
position by being a fighter and gang leader. He could hardly hope ever 
to be very respectable with a social blot attached to/his very birth, so 
why not make the most of his talents in unrespectable ways? (Davis and 
Dollard, 1940) 


The significance of social-psychological problems 

Like Edward, every human infant enters a society which is already a 
going concern. The people with whom he spends his earliest years have 
their customary ways of doing things, of looking at things, of feeling 
about things. Of all this the infant is at first quite innocent. But within 
a few years he will have acquired most of these customary ways as habits 
of his own. Like Edward, he will also, however, have acquired some 
unique ways of behaving—ways which are characteristic of no one but 
himself. 

The infant enters his society not as a zero but as an organism, a 
bundle of protoplasm which is a going concern in its own right. Each 
infant organism is in many ways like other human infants, because the 
bodies of all of them are constructed in much the same ways; but no two 
of them are built in exactly the same way. This unique organism makes 
demands upon his society, just as society soon comes to make demands 
upon him (for example, by expecting him to eat certain foods in certain 
ways at certain times). Somehow, in the process of making his own de- 
mands and in'meeting the demands made upon him, he manages to take 
some sort of place in his society. In so doing, he remains an organism but 
he becomes vastly different from the squealing bundle of protoplasm that 
he was at birth. Like Edward, he is profoundly influenced by the specific 
society in which he happens to grow up. But, also like Edward, who was 
a leader in his gang, he not only is influenced by other people but in- 
fluences them himself. 

The changes which the organism undergoes are momentous. We shall 
not attempt to account for them in this chapter, though much of the 
remainder of this book will be devoted to the problem of how it is that 
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infants become “socialized” and come to influence the “socialization” 
of others. Whatever the ways in which these transformations occur, two 
things of the very first importance accompany them. As the infant—later 
the child and youth—comes to participate in the society in which he finds 
himself, he acquires a personality. He does so by a process of give-and- 
take with others who share the same culture with him—a process as 
indispensable to the development of his personality as the give-and-take 
between his lungs and the outside air is to-the life and growth of his 
body. 

Parallel with this process, which is of supreme importance to the in- 
dividual himself, occurs another development of equal significance to 
the society at large. The individual has become a transmitter of culture— 
that is, of his society’s form of civilization. He has somehow got society 
“inside” himself. Its ways of doing things become his own. He comes 
spontaneously to act, to think, to see things, and to feel about them in 
ways which he shares with other members of his society. And as he be- 
comes a producer as well as a receiver of influences, he serves to perpetu- 
ate those ways of acting and thinking, of viewing and feeling about 
things. If a culture is not passed along by individuals from one genera- 
tion to the next, it disappears. All civilization, in fact, would cease were 
it not for this process of interaction by which individuals both influence 
others and are influenced by others. 

Two of the most important things known to human beings. are thus 
created and kept going by a process in which people influence one an- 
other—namely, individual personality and human civilization. But these 
are not the only matters about which social psychology has something to 
say. It is often important to understand social behavior on its own ac- 
count, quite apart from its consequences for personality or culture. What 
makes people compete? Why is race prejudice sometimes so intense? Why 
do people occasionally “lose their heads” in a crowd? Social psychology 
can contribute both to the fascination of understanding and to the satis- 
faction of helping to solve many of the practical problems which arise as 
individuals interact with one another. Some of these problems appear in 
the behavior of individuals. For example, why is three-year-old Johnny 
dominating with other children while his older brother is retiring, and 
how can either of them be changed? Other problems are widely shared: 
Why do some people vote in primary elections whereas others do not, 
and why do they vote as they do, and how can more people be induced to 
vote, or to vote differently? How can industrial, racial, or international 
conflict be lessened? The problems to which such questions refer arise out 
of social interaction, and it is by means of social interaction that attempts 
are made to solve them. 
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When we say that social psychology may help solve “problems,” how- 
ever, we do not mean that it deals primarily with undesirable behavior 
or troublesome situations. Social psychology, as such, makes no assump- 
tions as to what is “good” or “bad,” as do medicine or psychiatry, for 
example. The latter disciplines take “good health” as a norm and consider 
deviations therefrom as undesirable conditions to be removed if possible. _ 
Social psychology aims, rather, like physics or biology, to establish prin- 
ciples which apply to all situations, desirable or undesirable, which come 
within its field. Social psychology is also like physics or biology in that it 
may be turned to use; it can provide clues toward the finding of answers 
which are unknown but desired and toward the changing of conditions 
considered undesirable. Like them, however, it is useful only insofar as 
it rests upon verified laws and principles which can be applied to the 
solution of concrete problems. 

Human social psychology, then, begins with the story, of how “raw” 
biological organisms become the human beings that we know—persons 
who have personalities, who participate in and help to transmit a culture, 
who face anid try to solve personal and social problems. But this is only 
the beginning. We are interested in knowing how human protoplasm 
“meets” society, but we are even more interested in knowing how people 
influence each other as they meet and interact within society. Social psy- 
chology represents a systematic inquiry into the laws and principles in 
accordance with which such influences occur. 


The problem of this chapter 

The discovery of such laws and principles is not simple. Many false 
leads have been followed, and many “solutions” have been widely ac- 
cepted which now seem clearly inadequate. In the next section, we shall 
examine some of the reasons why unsatisfactory answers to social-psy- 
chological questions have been made and accepted. We shall then pro- 
pose some ways in which we can be more certain of getting better an- 
swers, After that, we shall ask just how it is possible for protoplasm to 
meet society. We shall see the answer in the process of social interaction, 
by which people perceive and respond to one another and are themselves 
changed in so doing. (The processes and results of interaction, in fact, 
constitute the subject matter of social psychology.) And in the last section 
we shall see how social psychology leans heavily upon contributions from 
the neighboring disciplines of individual psychology, sociology, and cul- 
tural anthropology. We shall then indicate briefly the point of view and 
the methods of inquiry which are characteristic of social psychology as a 
field in its own right. 

Most of this chapter thus deals with the nature of the questions which 
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social psychologists ask, and with the methods by which they try to 
answer them. The answers to such questions—insofar as present evidence 
permits us to give answers—constitute the main body of the book. 


ASKING AND ANSWERING SOCIAL- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


Asking questions about human behavior is as natural as asking why 
the sun rises every morning. But the answers to social-psychological ques- 
tions are no more immediately apparent than the answers to those in 
astronomy. From time immemorial there have been naive explanations of 
the regular course of the sun. Greek mythology, for example, had it 
drawn across the sky, chariot-wise, by horses. Eventually astronomers— 
empirical-minded men who patiently observed a host of related circum- 
stances and were willing to change old theories to fit new facts—proved 
that the sun seems to rise because of the nature of the forces which keep 
a spherical earth revolving along an orbit around the sun, while simul- 
taneously rotating on its own axis. Now every schoolboy knows it. 


Unsatisfactory answers 

There have been naive explanations aplenty to questions in social 
psychology. Take, for example, one of the questions which we have al- 
teady raised: How do infants come to pick up the ways of their elders? 
It has been variously answered in terms of human nature, or instinct, or 
racial predisposition, or imitation, or learning. Some of these answers 
now seem completely unsatisfactory, but each of them has been ardently 
defended by men who were critical thinkers and not apt to accept an- 
swers just because they were popularly believed. We shall look briefly 
at some of the reasons why such men nevertheless answered their ques- 
tions in ways which now seem so inadequate. 

PLAUSIBLE BUT UNVERIFIED ANSWERS. Almost any one with a flair for 
rhetoric can be superficially convincing in his answers to social-psycho- 
logical questions, To be more than superficially convincing, however, the 
answers must represent more than “armchair psychologizing.” They must 
be based upon empirical evidence—that is, actual observations of how 
people behave under different conditions. Yet mere observation ‘of actual 
behavior is not enough either, for most naive explanations have been sup- 
ported by a good deal of e:npirical evidence. Too often such evidence is 
arbitrarily selected, intentionally or not, so as to support only one of 
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several possible theories. To be scientifically convincing, answers must 
be based upon evidence which is obtained by controlled observation— 
that is, observations made according to a plan which makes full allowance 
for the possibility that more than one theory may be applicable. Not only 
confirming evidence but also contradictory evidence, if it exists, must be 
considered. Only under these conditions are answers to scientific ques- 
tions said to be verified. 

Not until the last half century have scientific:minded men devoted 
themselves to the patient observation of the exact conditions under which 
people behave in different ways in response to one another. Only still 
more recently have such investigators been aware of the necessity of 
systematically controlling the conditions which they observe. When this 
is done, they can be sure that they are not merely selecting evidence to 
confirm a favorite theory but are also systematically excluding the pos- 

sibility that other theories may apply equally well. (Later in this chapter 
we shall give examples of both adequately controlled and inadequately 
controlled observations.) 

ANSWERS IMPOSSIBLE TO VERIFY. The history of social psychology, 
like that of many other disciplines, has been characterized by many con- 
troversies. Many of these have been fruitless, in the sense that the answers 
of neither “side” have been eventually verified. The trouble, in most 
cases, is that they were controversies about questions the answers to which 
could not be verified by controlled evidence. Examples of such questions 
are: Is it human nature to wage war? Is sex behavior instinctive? -Is 
heredity more important than environment? Is crowd psychology differ- 
ent from individual psychology? One reason why such questions are un- 
answerable is that they do not ask what thé exact conditions are under 
which war or sex behavior, for example, does or does not occur. Another 
reason is that some of the words in the questions are not defined in ways 
acceptable to everyone, If such questions were asked in terms. of spe- 
cifically defined conditions under which specifically defined behaviors 
might or might not occur, verified answers could be given. 

The kind of question which is so framed that a verified answer can be 
given is termed a hypothesis. A hypothesis is a statement followed by an 
implied question mark. A properly stated hypothesis of a social-psycho- 
logical nature asserts that (or asks whether) a specified form of behavior 
will occur under specified conditions. Both the behavior and the condi- 
tions are stated in terms that can be observed or can be inferred from 
observations described in such ways that different observers can agree as 
to what they see. Thus, broad, general questions (like those in the pre- 
ceding paragraph) must be broken down into specific hypothesis-ques- 
tions. The latter can be answered by yes or no. The former generally 
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have to be answered by yes and no, and the controversy continues, We 
shall illustrate this point shortly with the answer to the question of how 
children come to behave in ways which are much like those of their 
elders, 

POPULAR ACCEPTANCE. Since the “experts” have often given inade- 
quate answers and been unable to agree among themselves, it is not sur- 
prising that unverified and even wrong answers to social-psychological 
questions are commonly accepted by people who do not claim to be 
experts. Quite apart from the disagreements of “experts,” however, there 
are many reasons for the acceptance of wrong answers. One of them is 
the simple necessity of making some kind of assumptions about other peo- 
ple in our everyday relations with them. We cannot wait for the final 
verdict of science before we do something about the situations that con- 
front us from moment to moment. Every man must, in a sense, be his 
cwn social psychologist, whether a well-informed one or not. Many 
social-psychological assumptions, moreover, are deeply embedded in tra- 
dition and folklore; they are handed on to us heavily freighted with 
respectability or sacredness from days before methods of scientific verifi- 
cation were available. “Everyone knows,” for example, that “you spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” Another reason for popular acceptance of 
unverified answers is that many of them are necessarily stated in terms 
of conditions which are not directly observable, or in terms that do not 
conform to everyday experience. In view of all these considerations, we 
might expect just what we actually find—commonly accepted assumptions 
at the level of superstition, conflicting beliefs of different people (or 
even of the same people), half-truths and confirmed facts, all thoroughly 
mixed together. 

Social psychologists cannot, as yet, answer most of their questions as 
satisfactorily as astronomers can explain the relative movement of earth 
and sun. But enough investigations have been made to show clearly that 
unverified answers, no matter how obviously they seem to represent 
“common sense,” are rarely adequate. You are not being asked to believe 
that the answers to most social-psychological questions have already been 
tested and verified or that popular misconceptions simply represent per- 
verse refusal to accept the known facts. On the contrary, there are a 
hundred unsolved problems for every one which has a verified solution. 

One inadequacy of obvious and common-sense answers is that they are 
too simple. They overlook complexities, such as the fact. that a certain 
kind of behavior occurs under one set of conditions but not under others. 
In the following pages we shall present some illustrations of answers 
which are oversimple or otherwise inadequate. Their inadequacy results 
from lack of controlled evidence, or from a failure to ask questions in 
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the proper way, or from both. Under such conditions, answers which are 
oversimple or otherwise incorrect or incomplete are almost inevitable. 


“imitation” as an answer to questions about socialization 

Consider the following complications which must be faced by anyone 
who gives the simple answer “imitation” to the question about how in- 
fants come to take on the ways of their elders: 


a. Even children, who imitate under more varying conditions than 
do adults or very young infants, are highly selective as to whom they imi- 
tate, in what ways, and when. No child imitates indiscriminately, and 
many a parent laments that his child utterly fails to imitate the “correct” 
models set before him. There is no tendency-to-imitate-in-general; imita- 
tion is selective. 

b. No individual acquires all the “standard” behaviors of his own 
society. A few individuals become conspicuous rebels*—criminals, rev- 
olutionaries, and other sorts of nonconformists. Probably every indi- 
vidual is, in lesser degree, a nonconformist in some area of his life. Both 
conformity and nonconformity are selective. 

c. Fads and fashions offer particularly good illustrations of wide- 
spread imitation. But some fads simply fail to “catch”; others are short- 
lived: and a few become more or less permanently incorporated into the 
culture. No one copies all fads; some copy only the more popular ones, 
and some copy none at all, Imitation of this sort is also selective. 

d. The exactness with which people imitate and the range within 
which they do so vary from one culture to another. In Samoa, for ex- 
ample; children are discouraged from acting like their elders, whereas in 
the United States it is rather common to urge a child to “be a big girl,” 
or “to act like a man.” Different cultures emphasize different kinds of 
selectivity in imitation. 

e. There is a considerable body of experimental evidence indicating 
that imitation presupposes a process of learning (e.g., Miller and Dollard, 
1941; Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937). Imitation, in fact, is sub- 
ject to the same range of conditions which are known to determine the 
many variations of learned behavior. People imitate or do not imitate, 
depending upon what they have learned, are capable of learning and are 
motivated to learn. It is this fact, probably, which accounts for the highly 
variable conditions under which imitation occurs. 

. . . 

1f we are to be precise in our answers to social-psychological questions, 
we must use terms in precise ways. If we include, under the term “imita- 
tion,” all individual responses which resemble other people's responses 
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which might serve as models, then we must stick to that definition. But 
an answer based upon this definition—i.e., that children have a general 
tendency to imitate—is deficient in two ways. First, it is circular: it says, 
in effect, that people imitate because they have a tendency to imitate. 
And secondly, it ignores the many conditions under which imitation 
might be expected to occur but does not, in fact, occur. 

We might, on the other hand, define imitation as deliberate copying, 
or motivated reproduction of another person’s behavior. Copying is one 
form of interaction, of course, but it is only one of a great many forms. A 
child may learn to take on the ways of his society by almost any one of 
these forms of interaction or by any combination of them. Societies differ 
enormously in the kinds of interaction most prominent between children 
and their elders. And within a single culture—even within a single 
household—many types of parent-child interaction constantly take place. 
In almost any American family, children rebel to some extent against 
parental authority and thus often acquire habits of independence which 
help in taking on adult ways. Many American children acquire character- 
istics prized by their elders through a process of competing with brothers 
and sisters for adult approval. Many children, similarly, learn to do the 
“right” thing not by copying but by simply doing the opposite of what 
they have been punished for, or by doing something different from what 
they have seen others punished for. In such cases there may be no model 
to copy—and hence no imitation, in this sense. 

Nearly every parent makes use of such devices as punishment, reward, 
threat, shame, deprivation, encouragement, sympathy, overt assistance, 
and the withholding of attention. Such parental treatment may induce 
children to copy the behavior of others, or it may not. If it does, copying 
has been compounded with and preceded by other forms of interaction. 
For example, children may respond to the varied devices of parental 
treatment by awkward compliance, sullen resentment, temper tantrums, 
failure followed by success or by discouragement, open defiance, or en- 
thusiastic cooperation. What actually goes on between parents and chil- 
dren is thus a continuing sequence of the most varied types of interac- 
tions. As an end result of many kinds of interaction, most children 
eventually adopt behaviors resembling those which they have seen or 
heard about in others. To the extent that they do so they are, of course, 
imitating, in the first of the two senses of the term. But they are not just 
copying; they are also struggling for independence, achievement, and 
love; they are also interested in avoiding blame, punishment, and ostra 
cism. Sooner or later most of them discover that the most satisfactory 
way of getting what they want and avoiding what they do not want is to 
take on the behaviors approved by members of their households, their 
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communities, and their societies. This process involves a good deal of 
copying, but it is by no means exclusively or even primarily copying. 

Thus, the simple, common-sense answer of “imitation” is inadequate 
for many reasons. If the term is defined as including all behaviors which 
resemble other behaviors to which they might be responses, it is only a 
circular answer which says that imitation accounts for imitation. Further- 
more, it overlooks the fact that imitation occurs only under certain 
limited conditions. If the term is taken to mean “explicit copying,” then 
imitation is only one of a great many forms of social interaction by which 
children learn to take on the ways of their elders. And “imitation” as an 
answer is inadequate in yet another way. It is based upon the assumption 
that human beings are essentially dependent upon outside stimulation, 
waiting for something to come along which may be copied rather than 
actively seeking means and opportunities of attaining their ends. Children 
are most likely to imitate other people, as a matter of fact, when they 
want to do something which they have observed others doing. This factor . 
of motivation is so important that much of Part Two of this book is 
devoted to it. 

We are much more likely to find verified answers to questions asked 
in the form of specific hypotheses than to those we ask in broad, general 
form. More specific hypothesis-questions to which verifiable answers 
might be given are: Does the behavior of children of a certain age re- 
semble their elders’ behavior most closely in societies where children are 
most rapidly pushed into adulthood? Do people of “middle class” status 
in our society imitate “upper class” people in more ways or more fre- 
quently than they are imitated by “upper class” people? Such questions— 
though they may sound complex, because they ask about very specific 
conditions—can be answered in verified ways, whereas most questions of 
more general nature cannot. à; 


Scientific methods of verification 

We shall note repeatedly, in subsequent chapters, that simple com- 
mon-sense answers, although not necessarily entirely wrong, are rarely 
adequate to explain the variety, complications, and exceptions actually 
found in social behaviors which may seem, superficially, to be alike. In- 
stead of beginning with inclusive explanatory principles, such as imita- 
tion, on the basis of which behaviors which look alike can be declared to 
be alike, the social psychologist makes systematic investigations of the 
relevant conditions under which specific kinds of social interaction occur. 
He is not averse to general principles; on the contrary, the discovery of 
“laws” is his major aim. But such principles are valid not by virtue of 
initial assumptions (like those sometimes made about imitation). They 
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are valid only after they have been checked and rechecked under the 
widest possible variety of conditions, each of which has been observed 
as accurately as possible. 

The steps in the scientific method of verification are, in brief, (1) 
outlining a hypothesis, based upon conclusions drawn from previous 
(but not necessarily systematically controlled) observations, concerning 
the exact conditions under which a given event will vary in its occur- 
rence; (2) arranging situations in which ‘all conditions known to be 
relevant, other than those described in the hypothesis, are not allowed 
to vary, while the hypothetical conditions are varied in known ways. If 
such situations are created by the investigator (e.g, a laboratory physi- 
cist), his method is experimental. If, instead of creating them, he selects 
situations which have been created by other means, his method may be 
equally scientific, but it is not experimental. The social psychologist uses 
experimental and also various other methods of controlling his obser- 

vations; (3) observing in the most accurate manner possible the conse- 
quences of varying the hypothetical conditions; and (4) confirming, revis- 
ing (for future confirmation), or rejecting the initial hypothesis. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIMENT. These successive steps may be illus- 
trated by an experiment (Dashiell, 1930) concerning some of the ways 
in which people influence one another when several of them are working 
individually, but in close proximity, on the same problems. We shall out- 
line the experiment according to the four steps noted above. 

Step 1: Hypothesis. Several experiments, previous to that of Dashiell, 
had shown that most individuals worked faster (though not necessarily 
more accurately) when in the same room with others doing the same 
kinds of work than they did when they were working in isolation. 
In particular, F. H, Allport (1920, 1924) had found such increased pro- 
ductivity even when he instructed his subjects not to compete with each 
other. He had been led by these findings to a general theory of “social 
facilitation,” according to which a person who is doing something is 
stimulated by the sight and sound of others doing the same thing to put 
increased energy into whatever he is doing. Dashiell, however, felt that it 
was not clear to what extent such increased productivity was due to social 
facilitation and to what extent to rivalry. Even though Allport had in- 
structed his subjects working in groups not to compete, and had told 
them that they would not be judged competitively, it was still possible 
that they might have adopted a competitive attitude. Dashiell therefore 
decided to test the hypothesis that increased productivity on the part of 
individuals working in the presence of one another depends upon the 
nature of the attitudes aroused in the subject by the situation, and espe- 
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cially upon whether or not competitive attitudes. are aroused. (There 
were additional hypotheses, which are not reported here.) 

Step 2: Arranging experimental conditions. The general experimental 
procedure was to have the same subjects work at each of several different 
tasks under conditions which would arouse competitive attitudes of vary- 
ing degrees. Thus, in one part of the experiment, each of 55 subjects 
(college students) worked under each of the following conditions: 


1, Competing in groups: Subjects were seated around two large 
tables and were explicitly told that their scores would be com- 
pared. 

2. In groups, with instructions not to compete: Subjects were seated 
around two large tables and were explicitly and repeatedly told 
not to compete, as their results would never be compared. 

3. In separate rooms in the same building at the same time: Subjects 
could neither see nor hear each other but began and stopped work 
on signals from buzzers sounding simultaneously and knew that 
other subjects: were working on the same tasks in adjacent rooms. 

(Nothing was said about competing, in this or in the following 
situation.) 

4. Alone, by individual appointment: The subject was the only one 
in the laboratory at the time, receiving his starting and stopping 
signals from an automatic device. (In this part of the experiment 
only 16 subjects were used.) 


Situations 1 and 2 are alike in opportunities for social facilitation 
(sights and sounds of others performing the same tasks), but different in 
competitive attitudes aroused. Situations 3 and 4 are unlike the first two 
in that strictly speaking, they provide no social facilitation. Situations 
3 and 4 differ from each other, since competitive attitudes are more likely 
to be aroused in the third than in the fourth situation. T'ius the experi- 
mental conditions are so arranged that if the hypothesis is correct, pro- 
ductivity should be greater in the first than in the second situation, and 
in the third than in the fourth. Such a result would not rule out the pos- 
sibility that “social facilitation” was also occurring, however. But the 
hypothesis will not have been substantiated if productivity is about the 
same in the Situations 1 and 2, if it is about the same in Situations 3 and 
4, or if it is greater in 1 and 2 than in 3 and 4. These findings would 
support the hypothesis of social facilitation. 

Various “controls” were used to make sure that conditions other than . 
those which the experimenter wanted to vary remained constant. For 
example, equivalent forms of the several tests were prepared so that in 
each situation each subject’s performance on each task (e.g., multiplica- 
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tion problems) could be compared with his performance on the ame pan 
in three different situations. If the different forms of the same test ha = 
been equivalent, any differences in results might be Sagas to yE 
unequal difficulty of the tests rather than to the different socia. gee 
tions under which the subject was working. As an additional control, 
different situations were presented to different subjects in different y 
ders. Thus, some subjects met the different situations in the order 1, 2, A 
4; others in the order 3, 1, 4, 2; still others in the order 4, 3, 2, 1; an 

so on. If all subjects had met the different situations in the same pom 
there might have been greater productivity in the later situations mpy 
as a result of practice. By variation of the order of the situations, the 
practice effects were distributed among all the situations rather than re- 
stricted to one of them. n N 

Step 3: Observing differences in behavior under different condition:. 
The results, in part, were as follows. (In the original report they are pre- 
sented in systematic, quantitative manner. Since we are citing the experi- 
ment only for illustrative purposes, we shall present the findings in- 
formally and incompletely.) F 

1. For the majority of subjects in both of two groups, productivity 
was greater in Situation 1 (in groups, competing) than in Situation 2 (in 
groups not competing). And in two of three tasks, productivity was 
greater, for the majority of subjects, in Situation 3 (in separate rooms, at 
the same time) than in Situation 4 (in separate rooms, at different times); 
for the third task there was no difference. - 

2. There was no clear difference between Situations 1 and 2 (in 
groups) and Situations 3 and 4 (in a separate room). For the majority of 
subjects, productivity was greater in Situation 1 (in groups, competing) 
than in Situation 3 (in separate rooms, at the same time), but there was 
a slight tendency for productivity to be greater in Situation 8 than in 
Situation 2 (in groups, instructed not to compete). The majority of sub- 
jects showed more productivity in Situation 2 than in Situation 4 (in 
separate rooms, at different times) . 

Step 4: Drawing conclusions about the hypothesis. Almost every one 
of these findings is in accord with the hypothesis. Comparison of Situa- 
tions l and 2, which are alike except that rivalry is encouraged in one 
case and discouraged in the other, indicates that productivity is generally 
greater where rivalry is greater. Comparison of Situations 3 and 4 again 
indicates that productivity tends to be greater where the likelihood of 
rivalry is greater. If increased productivity is to be attributed to the sight 
and sound of other people doing the same things at the same time, rather 
than to attitudes of competition, productivity should be greater in Situa- 
tion 2 (in groups, not competing) than in Situation 3 (in separate rooms, 
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at the same time). But exactly the opposite was found, by a slight dif- 
ference. 

Another kind of finding is also consistent with the general hypothesis, 
although it does not provide definite proof. In no case did all subjects 
respond alike. The majority showed most productivity under conditions 
of rivalry, but there were many individual exceptions. A few were most 
productive in situations which would be expected to arouse the least 
competitiveness and least so in situations presumably most competitive. 
These individual differences could be accounted for by assuming that the 
same situation arouses different attitudes in different individuals. For 
example, some people are discouraged or frightened by a competitive 
atmosphere, whereas others are stimulated to their best efforts. Dashiell’s 
overall hypothesis could thus account for both majority trends and indi- 
vidual differences. But the single hypothesis of social facilitation—i.e., 
that productivity is always increased by increased stimulation in the form 
of seeing and hearing others perform the same task—can account for 
neither the majority trend nor for the individual differences in this ex- 
periment. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES OF SCIENTIFIC VERIFICATION. By no means all 
social-psychological investigations have been successful in complying with 
the conditions of scientific inquiry. There are many reasons for this. 
Many investigators have shared the popular prejudice that human affairs 
are different from “natural” ones and therefore not subject to control or 
measurement. Furthermore, it is often difficult to distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant conditions; only by slow and painful investiga- 
tion can false clues be eliminated. Even then, the relevant conditions are 
often so extraordinarily complex that it is difficult indeed to control and 
observe them accurately. Perhaps most. serious. of all, no society—not 
even in the United States, which is relatively wealthy and deeply. predis- 
posed toward the methods of natural science—has yet seen fit to subsi- 
dize social science research on a wide scale. Hence we are only beginning 
to build up a body of verified conclusions. The lack of support for re- 
search is not difficult to understand: comparatively few social-psychologi- 
cal investigations have been either so clear-cut or so obviously important 
as to convince large numbers of people of the effectiveness of such pro- 
cedures in dealing with social problems. Even if the effectiveness of such 
investigations was undeniable, wider support for similar research would 
probably be resisted by those whose interests might seem to be unfavor- 
ably affected. In spite of all these obstacles, however, it is likely that, here ` 
as elsewhere, success breeds success and that, as successive investigators 
build upon one another's work, their achievement will be such as to 
demand increasing support. 
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You are urged, as you read the following pages, to observe the short- 
comings of the investigations cited, and to note those areas in which no 
investigations are cited at all. Those offered are presented not as perfect 
but only as representative of the best so far available. There are many 
social-psychological problems to which the methods of hypothesis and 
controlled observation have scarcely been applied. Most social psycholo- 
gists would agree, however, that this is not because scientific methods can- 
not be applied to such problems, but rather because we still have much 
to learn about the ways and means of applying them. 


INTERACTION AS THE SUBJECT MATTER OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Nearly everything in this book deals with interaction between people. ' 


You are probably more interested in the results of various kinds of social 
interaction—personality development or group conflict, for example— 
than in the determinants—that is, the conditions under which one kind of 
interaction rather than another occurs. But we cannot understand either 
the results or the determinants until we look somewhat more closely at 
the process itself. Just what goes on when two or more people interact 
with one another? It is particularly important to ask this question about 
the newborn infant. What are the ways in which it is possible for proto- 
plasm, in the form of a new baby, to get in touch with society? 


What society presents to the infant 

One way of learning how the infant can get in touch with society is 
to look at what it is that society offers him with which he can get in touch. 
He does not, of course, meet society-in-general. To begin with, he meets 
a very few specific representatives of a specific society. These individuals 
(mother and other household intimates), however, having long been pro- 
foundly modified by the society of which they are members, are thus quite 
literally its representatives. The ways in which the infant meets these 
individuals are determined by several important facts about them. 

OTHER PEOPLE ARE ACTIVE, BEHAVING ORGANISMS. They are not in- 
animate objects like his clothes or his bed. At first, the infant makes little 
distinction between persons and objects. But he does come to make the 
distinctions (usually he begins to do so by the seventh or eighth week) 
as a result of the fact that persons are active in a way that objects are not. 
As we shall see later, it is not the activity in itself that counts—a fluttering 
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curtain near the infant's bed can be active, too—but activity of the kind 
that makes a difference to him, such as satisfying hunger or relieving 
the prick of a safety pin. * 

OTHER PEOPLE ARE PERCEIVING ORGANISMS. They notice some things 
and ignore others; pay a good deal more attention to some than to others; 


\ note certain similarities and dissimilarities and pay little or no attention 
. to others. Specifically, they note certain things about the infant (e.g., cry- 


ing, smiling) and leave others unnoted (his random muscle twitches or 
his vocal babblings). What they perceive, moreover, is related to what 
they do; feeding the infant, for example, is very likely to be related to 
hearing him cry. 

OTHER PEOPLE BEHAVE AND PERCEIVE IN MORE OR LESS CONSISTENT, 
PREDICTABLE WAYS. They may ignore the infant except at stated hours, 
or they may pick him up whenever he whimpers. When they do pay 
attention to him, it may be with fond indulgence or with perfunctory 
haste. Some infants, of course, are treated with more consistency than 
others, but the individuals with whom any infant first establishes contact 
will vary only within certain limits. There are two kinds of reasons for 
these limits. First, the infant's treatment will be limited to ways with 
which his mother, as a member of a particular society, or class of society, 
is familiar. If she is of European ancestry, she will not leave him strapped 
to a cradle board, as many Hopi Indians do. If she is a member of lower- 
class American society she will probably not be as much concerned with 
his early toilet training as most middle-class mothers. Such ways of in- 
fluencing children, which are common within a society but which vary 
among different societies, are known as cultural. 

Secondly, the ways in which other people behave and perceive in re- 
lation to the infant are limited by individual differences in temperament 
and personality, in interests or capacities, which have nothing to do with 
culture. A feeble-minded mother may treat her infant in ways not 
characteristic of other mothers in her society. An unwanted baby may 
be treated quite differently from another in the same society who was 
lovingly anticipated; an embittered, frustrated mother may differ greatly 
from a peaceful, happy one in what she notices and what she does about 
her baby. Thus infants are influenced in ways which vary within a cul- 
ture and which are more or less independent of it; such influences are 
sometimes referred to as personal-social (Young, 1944). Adults, too, are 
influenced by both cultural and personal-social factors, which determine 
the things which they notice and do about an infant. As a result of both 
kinds of influence, each adult develops habits, so that he is relatively 
consistent in his treatment of any particular infant. 
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The infant's equipment for meeting society 

Another way of answering the question about the possible ways in 
which an infant can meet society is to note the equipment available to 
him for making contacts with others. His resources are obviously limited 
by his helplessness and. inexperience. Nevertheless, he does have means 
of establishing contact, and these determine the way in which he estab- 
lishes it. 

RECEIVING SENSE IMPRESSIONS. The newborn child’s sense organs pro- 
vide him with the equipment with which he can get into most immediate 
touch with other people. By means of sights and sounds and, even more 
important in early weeks, the sense of touch and pressure, the infant 
makes contact with other people. Other senses play a crucial part, too, 
though indirectly—the “internal senses” by which the infant is aware of 
his own bodily ‘movements, of hunger and thirst, of internal distress and 
well-being. Although these internal senses play no direct part in com- 
municating with others, they are constantly associated with impressions 
received from other people—e.g., distress before being nursed and well- 
being during or after nursing are interlinked in the infant’s experience 
with the feelings and pressures, sights and sounds, associated with being 
nursed. Hence the internal senses play an indispensable though indirect 
part in “meeting society.” With the aid of all these senses, the infant 
begins to perceive and to distinguish among things almost as soon as he 
is born. 

RESPONDING IN WAYS WHICH OTHERS CAN OBSERVE. The infant gets 
in touch with other people not only by perceiving them but also, some- 
what less directly, by behaving in such a way as to be perceived by them. 
(We need not assume any consciousness or purposefulness on his part.) 
All his apparatus for overt response is thus, potentially, a possible means 
of establishing contact. Some responses, however, such as crying and 
smiling, are a good deal more likely to be noticed and to elicit re- 
sponses from other people than are his less conspicuous or less interest- 
ing behaviors. 

LEARNING TO RELATE RESPONSES TO SENSE IMPRESSIONS. Still less di- 


rectly, the infant establishes contact with other persons by learning to 


relate external sense impressions, internal sensations, and his own re- 
sponses to each other. Such different functions as feeling distress, noticing 
his mother, and crying are not very well integrated at first. The whole 
process of meeting society and becoming a participating member of it is 
largely a matter of integrating social perceptions, internal sensations, and 
overt responses. As a result of such integration, the infant is changed in 
more or less persistent ways; what he notices, feels, and does comes to be 
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all of a piece, and such integrated change is what we know as learning. 
If the infant were not capable of changing in such ways, he would in no 


-~ way be modified by meeting society. 


The learning process has been studied for many years from many 
different approaches by many psychologists. For the purposes of this book 
we shall consider it a process by which individuals become predisposed 
to expend energy in certain ways under certain conditions. This process 
occurs as an organism characterized by a state of drive perceives things 
in the environment, responds to them, and acquires attitudes which pre- 
dispose him to perceive things and respond to them in ways which relieve 
his state of drive. All these factors—drive, perception, response, relief of 
drive, and attitude—are involved in the learning process. These matters 


4 
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are further discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. 


Individuals interact by perceiving and responding 
to one another 

Society thus presents to the infant a few individuals who notice him 

_ and behave toward him in certain characteristic ways. His equipment for 
“meeting” people consists of sense organs and muscles with which he, too, 
can notice things and do things, together with a nervous system which 
enables him to integrate what he notices with what he does. The meeting 
of protoplasm and society begins when the infant makes use of his equip- 
ment in noticing and responding to others who are noticing and respond- 
ing to him in ways which are characteristic of their society. In so doing, 
he gradually changes himself so that he not only participates in his society 
in more or less standard ways but also acquires a personality unique to 
himself. 

This process by which an individual notices and responds to others 
who are noticing and responding to him is known as interaction. (As we 
shall see later, the process may also occur in memory or in anticipation.) 
It is a process in which the individual both perceives others and is per- 
‘ceived by them, in which he both responds to others and is responded to 
by them. What is perceived by each of two or more interacting individu- 


: 


als is the response of the other or others. My response (¢.g., asking, 


i 


“Where are you going?”) is your stimulus (i.e., hearing the question), and 
your response (e.g., “To the movies.”) is my stimulus (i.e., hearing the 
answer). Just as, in individual behavior, a single person's perception and 
response are closely interdependent, so in social interaction are one per- 
son's response and another's perception. Social interaction may be taken 
as a shorthand phrase for the fact that in social situations what one person 
Notices and does is at the same time a response to what others have 
Noticed and done (or to symbols thereof) and also, potentially at least, a 
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stimulus to what others will notice and do. Social interaction, in this 
sense, constitutes a very large part of the subject matter of social psychol- 
ogy. Because so much of this book deals with situations in which social 
interaction occurs, it is important to note in further detail some of the 
implications of the term. 

INTERACTION INVOLVES ACTIVE RESPONSE. “Interaction” is action. 
What the individual does (whether socially stimulated or not, and 
whether serving as social stimulus or not) is a response. Psychologists do 
not view behavior as being passively shaped by outside influence but 
rather as something which the organism does by way of satisfying its own 
demands while also coming to terms with the outer world. The fact that 
most responses are in one way or another influenced by social events 
does not mean that the individual is passively reacting to whatever social 
stimuli happen to come along. Rather, as we shall see, social influences 
(like any other stimuli) impinge upon an individual only as he selects 
among them and organizes them in order to respond to them. 

Social interaction, because it involves active response, results in 
learning. Learning represents some modification of the organism as a 
consequence of a response made by it, and learning constantly accom- 
panies social interaction, just as it does all other kinds of behavior. A 
great deal of social psychology, indeed, is concerned primarily with the 
changes in the organism in response to other organisms. 

MOST INTERACTION INVOLVES TWO-WAY INFLUENCE. A second impli- 
cation of the term “interaction” stresses the first half of the word. Each 
individual in most social situations is involved in a two-way process of 
influencing and being influenced. There are many apparent exceptions 
to this statement but relatively few actual ones. An individual who is 
alone may be responding to social stimuli, such as a photograph or a 
radio program, but he is not directly influencing others so long as he 
remains alone. If an individual notices and responds to other people who 
are present but who do not know that he is present, there can be only 
one-way influence. Such instances are real exceptions to the general 'state- 
ment. In practically all situations in which two or more people are pres 
ent, however, the influence flows in both directions. 

It is common to assume that in the case of a mother and infant—to 
give another kind of example—the influence flows almost entirely from 
mother to infant. Actually, there is continual back-and-forth influence— 
as, for example, when the child is being nursed. What the mother does 
is at every step influenced by what the child is doing or has just done. 
She feeds him more rapidly or less rapidly, or stops feeding him, or pays 
attention to some other need of his, depending upon his responses, Many 
a mother has found that her whole way of life has been changed by the 
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arrival of an infant. Quite clearly, she is influenced by him, as well as 
influencing him. 

A lecturer before an audience provides another example of two-way 
interaction. If the audience is large, no one member exerts very much 
influence upon the speaker. Each member, however, influences his neigh- 
bors, and the total group (composed of individuals each of whom is 
influencing and is influenced by his neighbors) has a very considerable 
effect upon the speaker. Thus there is two-way influence both among 
members and between speaker and the audience-in-general. 

Cultural influences present another apparent exception to the two- 
way process. There are many ways in which an individual is affected by 
the total culture within which he grows up but comparatively few ways 


= in which the individual influences his total culture. As mentioned earlier, 


however, no individual is merely in some vague manner influenced by 
something called culture-in-general; rather, “he is influenced by other 
individuals, such as members of his family, playmates, or teachers. The 
fact that all with whom he interacts share a common culture has very im- 
portant consequences indeed. The further fact that within certain groups 
of which he is a member all individuals share common understandings is 
also of the highest significance. Such sharing can result only from two- 
way interaction among group members or society members, each of whom 
is constantly noticing and responding to others and being noticed and 
responded to by others. 

Because interaction is a two-way process, the methods which the social 
psychologist must use are complicated. In most social situations, the same 
behavior may function as both stimulus and response. But the social 
psychologist, as investigator and observer of the behavior, must at any 
given moment limit himself to one aspect or the other; he cannot very 
well study a given behavior simultaneously as both stimulus and response. 
The behavior which is a response on the part of John—say a challenge 
to fight—is at the same time a stimulus to Joe, who hears the challenge 
and sees John as he makes it. But this behavior has by no means the same 
significance for the two boys. The social psychologist must fit the be- 
havior into the total context of John as a responding organism in a par- 
ticular environment. This total context of organism-in-environment will 
be quite different for Joe, as a perceiving organism. The same behavior 
is a different phenomenon for two individuals, not only because at this 
instant one is the responder and the other the stimulator but also be- 
cause the two individuals are different. They cannot organize and ex- 
perience the same behavior in the same way. Nevertheless, the social 
psychologist is interested in the same behavior both as stimulus and as 
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response. Even if he cannot study them both at once, he must look at each 
of them and must relate them to each other. 

Interaction is thus a complex affair, involving behavior which is both 
stimulus and’ response and which may have one meaning as stimulus and 
another as response. Interaction, moreover, may take many forms—e.g., 
helping, cooperating, attacking, encouraging, imitating, suspecting, lov- 
ing—and these forms may be classified in almost endless ways. The major 
social-psychological problem, however, is not that of listing and classifying 
the possible forms but of discovering the conditions under which an iden- 
tifiable kind of interaction does or does not take place. Subsequently we 
shall attempt to show some of the methods by which such complexities 
may be unraveled, together with some statements of conditions (princi- 
ples or “laws'’) under which certain kinds of interaction have been ob- 
served to occur. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC POINT OF VIEW OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Borrowing from individual psychology 

It is not the province of social psychologists to study protoplasm as 
such. Rather, they borrow from individual psychology, which, in turn, 
borrows from biochemistry and physiology. Individual psychology, build- 
ing upon the data of biochemistry, physiology, and its own investigations, 
derives laws and principles concerning the behavior of an organism. The 
object of its study, however, is the organism not in a vacuum but as inter- 
dependent with its environment—i.e., as it acts upon its environment 
and is acted upon by it. Individual psychology is thus: 


+ a science which treats of the inter-relationship between the stimulus 
world and the organism, a relation in which the stimulus world evokes 
the responses of the organism, thus changing the stimulus situation so 
that the organism is stimulated a moment later in a new way, and so on; 
the subject matter is neither the world nor the organism in isolation, but 
the interaction of the two. (G. Murphy, 1933) 


Social psychologists adopt this point of view as to the interdependence 
of organism and environment. Like individual psychologists, they study 
individual behavior—especially as stimulus to or as response to the be- 
havior of others. Unlike individual psychologists, they study individuals 
as members of groups. In fact, it is so characteristic of humans to behave 
as members of groups that the social Psychologist finds it necessary to 
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study the nature of groups in order to understand their individual mem- 
bers. 

Social psychologists are not especially interested in how behavior 
changes with changing conditions of the organism. They do not deny 
anything the individual psychologist has to say about the organism’s part 
in the relationship. Actually, they must rely heavily on certain psycho- 
logical discoveries about the way in which the organism functions—espe- 
cially in regard to motivation. It is the social aspects of the environment 
with which the organism is interrelated that most concerns the social 
psychologist. The behaviors of two individuals, or those of the same 
individual at different moments, may differ because of differences either 
in environment or in the state of the organisms. Social psychologists 
study primarily the former kind of variations—especially, of course, 
variations in social aspects of environment. 

Tentatively, then, we may say that social psychology deals with the 
association of variations in the behavior of one or more individuals with 
variations in the social environment. Before accepting such a definition, 
however, we must note two important facts. First, differences in social en- 
vironment do not automatically produce differences in behavior. It is a 
very important principle that (other things being equal) the same person 
will respond to two situations similarly or differently depending on 
whether he perceives them to be similar or different. Much of social 
psychology has to do with the conditions under which differences in social 
environment are actually experienced as differences or are not so ex- 
perienced. 

Secondly, differences in social environment and the way in which 
they are experienced are very largely determined by the way in which 
the individual's society is organized. People are born not into human- 
society-at-large but into a specific society with its own characteristic way 
of doing almost everything that human beings do. Each society, moreover, 
has its own way of organizing people into subgroups—by localities, by 
occupations, by classes, by blood-relatedness, by marriage ties, by politi- 
cal and religious affiliations, and in many other ways. Variations in social 
influence, and in ways in which influences are experienced, are not 
random but are closely associated with the culture of the whole society 
and with the common understandings of the groups and subgroups. 


Borrowing from sociologists and anthropologists 

Social psychologists do not study society as such any more than they 
study protoplasm as such. They borrow from sociology and cultural an- 
thropology just as they do from individual psychology. The province of 
cultural anthropology is that of entire cultures and their analysis, singly 
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or in relation to each other. A culture may be defined as “the configura- 
tion [the over-all pattern] of learned behavior and results of behavior 
whose component elements are shared and transmitted by the members of 
a particular society” (Linton, 1945). Sociology, although it somewhat 
overlaps cultural anthropology, studies group phenomena within total 
societies. It is “the study of the phenomena arising out of the group rela- 
tions of human beings; the study of man and his human environment in 
their relations to each other” (Fairchild, 1944). (This definition of soci- 
ology, like most others, includes a great deal of social psychology. Hence, 
when we speak of “borrowing from sociology,” we shall have reference 
to “sociology proper’”—i.e., collective phenomena rather than individual 
behavior.) Sociology, strictly speaking, is concerned with individual dif- 
ferences only insofar as they are traceable to membership in different 
groups or to different positions within the same group. Its major prob- 
lems have to do with the ways in which the behavior of people is similar 
or different because as members of groups they are subject to the same 
or different influences. 

Sociologists distinguish among many different kinds of groups. For 
example, groups whose members meet and interact with each other are 
quite different from those which are simply classifications of people 
having some characteristic in common (e.g., women of child-bearing age, 
skilled laborers in a certain list of occupations, delinquent boys convicted 
of certain types of offenses). Members of any group of either kind re- 
semble each other in certain ways. The members of the first kind of 
group (with which social psychologists are primarily concerned) have cer- 
tain ways of interacting with one another which distinguish them from 
members of other groups. Sociologists have much to say about the condi- 
tions under which different groups arise, acquire characteristics of their 
own, and change through time. 

Again, the social psychologist accepts the general point of view and 
the principles established by anthropological and sociological investiga- 
tions; indeed, he finds them indispensable. But his primary concern is 
with the influences which play upon individuals as members of various 
groups rather than with the fact that all members of those groups are 
subject to similar influences. (He wants to know, for example, precisely 
what influences play in what ways upon Edward Dodge, as a particular 
member of lower-lower-class Negro ‘society, and not merely that most 
Negro boys of his class are subject to influences which tend to make 
them delinquent.) The effects of social (or any other) influences upon 
a person depend on the ways in which those influences are experienced 
by him as a unique organism. Two individuals, or the same individual 
at different times, may experience similar social influences in quite 
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different ways and with quite different consequences. Hence, though 
the social psychologist can never afford to forget the ever-present facts 
of group membership, he is, unlike the sociologist and anthropologist, 
very much interested in resulting individual differences. 


Social psychology as meeting-ground 

Figure | illustrates the relationship among social psychology, indi- 
vidual psychology, and sociology-cultural anthropology. You will observe 
that between individual psychology and sociology (together with cultural 
anthropology) there is not much overlap. (According to some authorities, 
there is none at all). To a much greater degree social psychology overlaps 
both individual psychology and sociology-cultural anthropology. Many of 
the problems of the individual psychologist and of the sociologist and cul- 
tural anthropologist are actually social-psychological problems. Each of 
these two disciplines, however, treats such problems from its own point of 
view. In neither field does protoplasm “meet” society, for individual 
psychology has little or nothing to say about culture; and sociology and 
cultural anthropology have little or nothing to say about protoplasm as 
it functions in the human organism. It is social psychology which pro- 
vides this meeting’ ground, by borrowing from both fields data upon 
which to build principles of its own. 


Fic. 1. The relationship 
among social psychol- 
ogy, individual psy- 
chology, and sociology- 
cultural anthropology. 


Sociology and 
cultural 
anthropology 


Individual 
psychology 


This is not to say that social psychology is merely an attempt to bring 
closer together two other approaches to the study of human behavior. 
Much less is it an attempt to reconcile two “opposite” points of view, for 
insofar as the principles of either field are soundly established there can 
be no contradictions to be reconciled. On the contrary, social psychology 
has a characteristic subject matter, a characteristic point of view, and its 
own set of principles. It “stands on its own feet” in the same sense that 
biochemistry does, though it owes as much to its neighboring disciplines 
as does biochemistry to biology and to chemistry. 
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Features of social psychology as meeting ground 

This meeting ground, this area in which social psychology stands on 
its own feet, may be described as follows. Its subject matter is the inter- 
action of human individuals with one another.* Its point of view is that 
of the scientist who investigates the ways in which the functioning of 
human organisms is modified by the fact that those organisms are mem- 
bers of a society. 

THE ORGANISM IS RELATED TO SOCIAL INFLUENCES. These apparently 
simple statements of the subject matter and characteristic point of view 
of social psychology actually cover a vast amount of territory. For ex- 
ample, the social psychologist may find it necessary to study any aspect 
of the social environment. This includes, potentially, all those countless 
variations in customs, manners, and morals which have been noted by 
‘sociologists and anthropologists. The phrase “functioning of human or- 
ganisms” includes, potentially, all functions of which the human organism 
is capable—and nearly all of them, incidentally, are subject to social in- 
fluence, directly or indirectly, The territory covered by social psychology 
is thus very large and overlaps individual psychology as well as sociology 
and cultural anthropology at many points. But in spite of such over- 
lappings, its viewpoint remains distinctive. For example, social psycholo- 
gists deal with such problems of individual psychology as motivation and 
intelligence. But they study them always from the point of view of the 
social influences playing upon the behavior which is motivated in a cer- 
tain. way or which shows a certain degree of intelligence. When social psy- 
chologists deal with such cultural and sociological phenomena as family 
organization or race relations, it is always from the point of view of how 
social influences resulting from family or race membership affect the 
functioning of the organism, and how the functioning of one organism 
affects that of others. 

Much of social psychology, traditionally, has dealt with the behavior 
of groups. You may be wondering, therefore, whether social psychology. 
as the study of “the interaction of human individuals with each other,” 
includes such group phenomena as crowd behavior. Social psychology 
provides many means for the study of crowds. A crowd, or any group, is. 
after all, composed of individuals, and what the crowd does may be 
studied in terms of what its component individuals do. Each individual 
is being influenced by all or many of the others present (among other 

* This includes, as we shall see later, not only direct face-to-face interaction but 
also symbolic interaction, For example, two widely separated friends, if they write to 
cach other or even think of each other, are interacting symbolically. One person's 


behavior may be influenced by remembered or anticipated behavior of another. This 
is what is meant by symbolic interaction. 
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influences). And so social psychologists study the behavior of a crowd in 
terms of how each of its members is influenced in similar ways by other 
members. The study of what the crowd does as a group, however, without 
regard to influences upon individuals, is not a social-psychological but a 
sociological problem. Perhaps it is not necessary to add that neither ap- 
proach is inherently better than the other—they are simply different. 
For some purposes one approach is more convenient or more efficient, 
and for other purposes the other is preferable. 

Social-psychological data, in short,, must be such as can be related to 
individuals, since, by definition, social psychology deals with the psycho- 
logical functioning of individual organisms. But a statement about how 
an organism functions is not, in itself, a social-psychological statement. 
It becomes so only if the functioning of the organism is related to a social 
influence. But social influences, for two reasons, necessarily refer to the 
social environment within which they operate. First, the manner in which 
the influence is expressed (e.g., spanking a child for his disobedience) 
varies from one social environment to another. Secondly, the manner in 
which the influence is experienced (e.g., whether the spanking is regarded 
by the child as meaning that the parent does not love him) depends also 
upon the social environment. And so social-psychological data must refer 
not only to individuals but also, directly or indirectly, to the social en- 
vironment in which they participate. ~{ 

THE NATURE OF THE RELATIONSHIP IS SPECIFIED. Not all statements 
about individuals which relate them in some way to the social order are 
social psychological. For example, the statement that 80 percent of city 
boys of Edward Dodge's social class indulge in delinquent or criminal 
behavior is not a social-psychological statement. It is a sociological state- 
ment about a whole class of boys. It tells us nothing about any one boy 
except that his chances’ of becoming delinquent are rather high. And it 
tells us nothing about why some boys of this class do and others do not 
become delinquent. The statement that more city boys of Edward's social 
class than of the middle class become delinquent is also not a social- 
psychological one. It relates individual behaviors to certain aspects of the 
social environment, but it merely tells us that there is a relationship. 
It says nothing about the psychological factors involved in the relation- 
ship. It contains no information on the basis of which we can draw con- 
clusions as to the processes by which different class memberships lead 
different organisms to behave differently. We can, of course, make certain 
guesses as to what these processes might be, but not without bringing in 
further information. 

The excerpts from the case history of Edward Dodge present a great 
deal of supplementary information of a social-psychological nature. We 
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are told, for example, that Edward often feels that he must fight in self- 
defense, that he belongs to a group which takes fighting and stealing 
pretty much for granted, and that he is proud of his position as leader of 
this group. We are told, furthermore, that he feels that he can somehow 
wipe out the stigma of his birth by assuming leadership in fighting and 
stealing episodes. 

From such evidence it becomes possible to make statements that are 
social-psychological. Such statements relate a person’s behavior both to 
his social environment and to the functioning of his organism. We can 
see how certain aspects of Edward Dodge's social environment (slum 
conditions, irregular supervision by his mother, street-corner standards 
regarding violence and stealing, the social stigma placed on illegitimacy) 
lead him to want to behave as he does. When he sees an unguarded elec- 
tric fan, for example, his body tenses as he anticipates the thrill of a suc- 
cessful theft and the threat of possible detection. When he is teased about 
his father, his body pulses with anger. These represent ways in which the 
functioning of his organism has literally been changed; and these changes 
in bodily function lead him in the one case to steal and in the other case 
to fight. 

Any statement which links behavior to the functioning of an organism, 
which in turn is linked to the social environment, is a social-psychological 
one. “Edward lives in a social environment in which he has learned that 
his own illegitimate birth makes him a near-outcast, and in which he has 
learned that leadership in fighting and stealing can perhaps save him from 
this fate,” is one example of such a statement. Such a statement provides 
a psychological link between behavior and social environment. 

SPECIFIED KINDS OF “INTERVENING” CONDITIONS ARE NOTED. The area 
in which social psychology has something to add to individual psychology 
on the one hand and to sociology and cultural anthropology on the other 
may be described as follows. The social psychologist not only observes 
behavior; he not only observes the social conditions under which it 
occurs; he also draws conclusions about the manner in which the one 
is related to the other. Such conclusions have todo with something that 
happens within the individual between (1) the impact of social conditions 
upon him and (2) his behaviors resulting from or reflecting this impact. 
These in-between processes are known as intervening variables, because 
they vary for different people and even for the same person at different 
times, They are usually not directly observable; no one has ever seen a 
motive, for example. It is inferred from what is observed. If, for example, 
we observe a man on a city street beckoning, gesturing, calling, and 
whistling at each passing taxicab, entering the first one that stops, and 
telling the driver to hurry to a certain address, we infer that he wants to 
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get to that address. (Possibly, of course, circumstances have forced him 
to go to this address even though he would prefer not to, and in this sense 
he does not “want” to go there. It still remains true, however, that all 
things considered, he wants to. A more exact statement would be that he 
both wants to and wants not to, but the former motive is stronger.) We 
cannot tell why he wants to get there, of course, without more information 
about him; nevertheless his behavior becomes comprehensible to us when 
we infer that he has the motive of getting to this address. 

Intervening variables help us to understand just how the dependent 
variable (the social behavior that we are trying to account for) is related 
to the independent variable (the social and/or biological influence which, 
hypothetically at least, helps to account for the dependent variable). In 
this book we shall, for the most part, take observed behavior as our 
dependent variable, since our major purpose is to account for various 
forms of social behavior. In most cases we shall take as our independent 
variables either some form of social influence or some property of the 


Independent Variables Intervening Variables Dependent Variables 
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PROPERTIES OF 


THE ORGANISM 
(e.g., black skin, 
strong physique) 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


(e.g., social standards 
about respectable 
parentage) 
Fic. 2. Relationships among the three kinds of variables. 


MOTIVES, ATTITUDES, etc. ——}> SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
(e.g., Edward’s desire (e.g., Edward’s 
to be a gang leader) delinquency) 


human organism, but more commonly the former. But we shall find that 
often we cannot account for behavior in terms of social influences or 
properties of the organism without recourse to intervening variables. 
These will, in the main, have to do with such psychological conditions 
as motives, attitudes, and ways of looking at things and feeling about 
things. It is in this area that social psychology has something to add to 
individual psychology, sociology, and cultural anthropology. It has 
something to add because it shows how behavior is affected by social 
and by biological influences—not directly, but through intervening 
variables, which have been in turn accounted for by the independent 
variables, Figure 2 illustrates the relationships among these three kinds 
of variables. 
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It is necessary to state many conclusions in terms of such intervening 
variables as motives, attitudes, values, group loyalties, and standards of 
judgment, because a given kind of social influence does not necessarily 
produce a given kind of behavior. Very often, however, a given kind of 
social influence does produce a given kind of behavior provided a given 
intervening condition is present. For example, the social influences which 
go with living in slum conditions in a city do not lead all boys into de- 
linquent behavior. However, if these social influences lead some boys to 
form gangs, membership in which brings about the kind of attitudes, 
values, loyalties, and standards of judgment characteristic of Edward 
Dodge, those boys are very apt to become delinquent. Other boys who 
are not led by similar conditions into membership in such gangs, so that 
they do not form comparable attitudes and values, are very much less apt 
to become delinquent. It is in terms of such intervening variables that 
we can better understand the reasons why some boys do and others do 
not become delinquent. 

Social psychologists are by no means alone among scientists in making 
use of intervening variables. No physicist ever saw an electron, although 
its existence was inferred long before its charge was measured. Protons 
and neutrons cannot be directly observed, but events which can be 
directly observed made it necessary to infer their existence, and 
the correctness of the inferences was confirmed in the investigations 
which led to the control of atomic energy. Individual as well as social 
psychologists make use of intervening variables. Even simple thought 
processes, which are often studied in the laboratory, can not be explained 
without assuming that an attitude, or “set,” had been created in the ex- 
perimental subject by reason of the instructions given to him. If, for 
example, subjects are presented with the printed symbols § with no in- 
structions other than to write the answer below the line, they are about 
equally likely to write 8, 4, or 12. But if a subject has previously been 
asked to add, he is almost certain to write 8. The inferred condition of 
“set” intervenes between stimulus and response in such a way as to de- 
termine the latter, 

You must not draw the conclusion, however, that social psychology is 
concerned primarily with speculating about people's motives. A great 
deal of amateur social-psychologizing goes on at precisely this level— 
whethér in the area of back-fence gossip or of international relations. 
But social psychologists, insofar as they are scientific, do not make use of 
intervening variables which they have created by speculation. Instead, 
they follow recognized rules of procedure, some of which are outlined 
in Part Two of this book. The distinctive feature of social psychology 
lies not in its use of intervening variables but rather in the kind of 
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intervening variables which it uses and in the way in which it relates 
them to protoplasm on the one hand and to society on the other. 

The characteristic form which verified (or verifiable) answers to social- 
psychological questions usually take may be illustrated from the case of 
Edward Dodge. Edward holds certain positions (illegitimate son, gang 
leader) in certain groups and societies (lower-lower class of urban Negro 
society, delinquent gang). By virtue of these positions in these groups 
he is subject to certain influences (pressure to fight and steal, derision 
about his illegitimacy) just like any other boy in the same positions in 
the same groups. He is also subject to certain influences from his own 
body, some of which are common to all humans (hunger, for example), 
some of which are common to all boys of his age (need to use his arm 
and leg muscles, sexual urges), and others which are unique to himself 
(his particular physical and mental endowment, for example). Edward 
responds to all these influences (independent variables) by developing 
motives, attitudes, and ways of looking at things and feeling about them 
(intervening variables). Some of these motives and attitudes he shares 
with other members of his ‘gang or with Negroes in general (e.g., his atti- 
tudes toward fighting, or toward white people), and some are unique to 
himself (his feeling about gang leadership as a way of overcoming the 
handicap of his illegitimate birth). In either case, however, they represent 
not merely “mental states” but actual changes in the ways in which his 
body functions. His fighting, stealing, and truancy (the dependent varia- 
bles) are responses to social influences and to influences from his own 
body as those influences are mediated by his own motives, attitudes, etc. 
His behavior cannot be accounted for in terms of the independent 
variables alone. It can be accounted for in terms of the intervening 
variables, but these in turn must be accounted for in terms of the inde- 
pendent variables. 

A word of caution is needed, however. We cannot account for a given 
instance of behavior by an intervening variable which is inferred from 
that same behavior. That would be circular reasoning at its worst. In the 
case of Edward Dodge, for example, we cannot infer from his crying when 
asked about his father that he is ashamed of his delinquent status and 
then account for his crying by his attitude of shame. We observe, rather, 
other samples of Edward's behavior, relate these other behaviors to his 
social environment, and infer his attitude of shame. We can then account 
for his crying—and, incidentally, for a good many of his other behaviors, 
too—in terms of the inferred attitude. Thus a single intervening variable 
helps to account for a whole range of different behaviors which, super- 
ficially, have nothing to do with one another. 
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Social psychology as the study of interpersonal influence 

THE IMPORTANCE OF INTERPERSONAL ATTITUDES. People develop at- 
titudes toward almost everything. But their attitudes toward other people 
are of special interest to the social psychologist. This is true for several 
reasons, all of which spring from the fact that people are tremendously 
important to each other—not only in infancy, when their very lives de- 
pend upon being cared for by others, but also (with rare exceptions) 
throughout life. 

One reason for the importance of our attitudes toward others is that 
we tend to react to people not so much in terms of what they do and say 
as in terms of how we feel about them as persons. A remark which, from 
a friend, is humorous seems insulting if made by a person we do not like. 


We work tirelessly for a leader we admire, but only passively or not at, 


all for one who “leaves us cold.” Our energies and enthusiasms are readily 
aroused by a group with which we feel we belong, but among “out- 
siders” we hold back. Sometimes it is difficult to account for likes and 
dislikes—often you cannot account for them, but you must recognize 
them. As we shall see later (especially in Chapter 11) it is often possible 
to account for a person's likes and dislikes of other people. But whether 
we can account for them or not, they are potent determiners of behavior, 
and much of this book will be devoted to the study of them, directly or 
indirectly. 

Another reason why attitudes toward other people are important to 
the social psychologist is that they are bound up with attitudes toward 
oneself. We shall see (in Chapter 9 and thereafter) that attitudes toward 
other people and toward oneself are inseparable. Neither can be under- 
stood without the other. Self-attitudés constitute an intervening variable 
which is indispensable for social psychology. In the case of Edward Dodge, 
his behavior cannot very well be understood apart from his attitude 
toward his gang mates, his teachers, the neighborhood policeman, his 
mother, and his father, But these, in turn, cannot be understood apart 
from his attitudes toward himself—in particular, his shame over his 
illegitimacy and his need to be recognized as a boy who can make his 
way despite his handicap. 

Exactly the same point might be made concerning the experiment 
by Dashiell (pp. 14-17), although we have only partial and indirect infor- 
mation about the attitudes of his subjects. We know that productivity was 
highest, for most subjects, under conditions most likely to arouse atti- 
tudes of wanting to surpass the others. Those subjects who were not most 
productive under these conditions may have included some in whom 
competition produced discouragement or frustration. But the attitudes 
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of all subjects toward themselves, as well as toward their co-workers, were 
aroused. We can understand the findings of the experiment better with 
the aid of some knowledge about their interpersonal attitudes than with- 
out it. 

In summary, people are extremely important to each other. People 
are extremely important to themselves. Attitudes toward one’s own self 
are a part of the same picture which includes attitudes foward others. 
‘There are very few human situations which do not arouse such blended 
attitudes-toward-self-and-others. As people interact, they develop attitudes 
toward each other, and these attitudes determine the ways in which they 
again interact with each other and are influenced by each other. Hence 
social psychologists pay a great deal of attention to interpersonal attitudes. 

SHARED INFLUENCES WITHIN GROUPS. If each of two or more persons 
experiences something as influencing the others in the same way that it 
influences him, then the influence is a shared one. This is quite different 
from experiencing something as if it happened to oneself alone. We shall 
illustrate briefly some of the ways in which common influences are some- 
times shared and sometimes not shared, and what difference it makes. 

In most interaction situations there is more sharing of influences than 
is commonly recognized, simply because we take such sharing so much 
for granted that we overlook it. Whenever two people speak the same 
language they are sharing a good many influences. This is true because 
words, in any language, are ways of referring to things—not as they 
“really” are, but as viewed, or experienced, in certain ways. People who 
use the same language have learned to refer to the same things, as viewed 
in at least partly similar ways, by the same words. Whenever two or more 
interacting persons take for granted the same customs, manners, and 
morals—as, for example, in referring to John Doe's desertion of his wife, 
or to the honesty of Mayor Smith—each of them is reacting to the shared 
influence of the local customs. 

In general, as we shall see in Part Five of this book, mutual trust, 
smooth teamwork and high morale tend to accompany interaction among 
people whose area of shared influence is relatively large. Among people 
who interact with relatively little shared influence there is likely to be 
isolation and indifference to each other, or misunderstanding and con- 
flict. Actually, these generalizations are somewhat oversimplified; in later 
chapters we shall note some of the qualifying conditions. Our point here 
is only that it is characteristic of the social-psychological point of view 
to note carefully the degree to which influences are shared by interacting 
persons. 

The following summary of some studies made by psychologists asso- 
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ciated with the Army Air Forces in World War II will illustrate how 
much difference shared influences can make. 


One team made a special study during the winter of 1943-44 of the 
8th, 9th, 12th, and 15th Air Forces in the European theatre. Losses were 
high over Hitler’s Fortress Europa, five percent per bombing mission. 
After twenty-five missions, only 277 men out of 1,000 were left. A flyer had 
one chance in four, yet morale was good. Why? The psychologists found 
that good leadership was certainly one reason, but another was even more 
important: the sense of being a member of a group in which flying and 
fighting were the only accepted ways of behaving. 

Flyers lived together, played together, fought together in four squad- 
ron units, and had little contact with outsiders. The individual came to 
identify himself very closely with his group as a kind of extension of his 

~ ego. He took great pride in his outfit and was ready to beat the ears off 
anybody who criticized it. He also wanted to be constantly reminded that 
it was doing an important job superior to other outfits. A major task of 
group commanders was to assure their men that this was so. 

Another technique to raise morale was to encourage flyers to talk it out 
after a harrowing experience over Berlin. Leaders were advised by the 
psychologists to get every detail out in the open, not to let the boys bottle 
it up inside. 

The relationship with the group was fundamental in the combat zone. 
Indeed, a kind of hierarchy of groups was identified. First, the flyer valued 
the crew of his own bomber; they were closest and best. Then the squad- 
ron with which one’s plane fought; then the group of four squadrons 
under a full colonel; then the wing under a brigadier general; then the 
Air Force—the 9th or the 15th, or whatever. All these outfits produced 
strong comradely feelings. The feeling for the U.S. Army was less strong, 
for the Allied armies still less so. Loyalty to the peoples of the United 
Nations was barely measurable. 

If a boy would identify himself with his immediate face-to-face group 
—crew, squadron, wing—the record showed he was a much better fighter 
than if his loyalty was ideological, expressed in such slogans as “fighting 
for freedom,” or fighting “a war for democracy.” People meant much 
more to the fighters than ideas. 

Three kinds of fear were identified: injury to oneself, injury to one's 
crew-mates, fear of failing in one’s duty. If the results obtained by one’s 
squadron were believed to be poor (whether they actually were or not), 
fear increased. . . . Questionnaires showed that 85 percent of the flyers 
were afraid on their first mission, 40 percent were afraid on all missions; 
only one percent said they were never afraid. We begin to see why cour- 


age alone was an inadequate standard for selecting pilots in World War 1. 
(Chase, 1948) 


To say that a man identifies himself with his group is almost the same 
as saying that he shares many influences with other members of it. There 
were some Air Forces outfits, of course, in which the area of shared 
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influence was relatively small and morale was almost invariably low. For 
example, a man who was primarily concerned about his own safety would 
not be sharing many influences with others; he would be experiencing 
common influences privately, in relation to himself, instead. Any group 
whose members tend to experience common influences in private ways— 
for example, a basketball team whose members try to “hog the ball” — 
is likely to have poor morale. Another illustration of the difference be- 
tween private and shared influences is to be seen in the importance of 
“talking it out,” as noted in the preceding quotation. Men who “bottled 
it up inside” tended to react to common influence more and more in 
private, “inside” ways, whereas those who “talked it out” were much 
more likely to discover how much they had in common with other men. 

These illustrations suggest that it makes a great deal of difference 
whether or not common influences are experienced as shared. Suppose, 
for example, that you are at a football rally or a religious service. You 
will respond quite differently if you assume that you are the only one 
being influenced than if you have reason to believe that others are being 
similarly influenced. The usual conditions under which people expe- 
rience common influences as shared influences are those of common 
group membership. Because behavior is so profoundly affected both by 
a sense of shared influence and by its absence (corresponding to a sense 
of isolation), we shall have much to say about group membership. 


* * * 


Social psychology has a set of questions and a point of view of its own. 
Social psychologists seek answers to questions about how humans in- 
fluence one another, and they try to verify their questions by-asking them 
in such form that the answers can be rigorously tested. Many of our 
present answers have not yet been verified, and many which seem to be 
“common sense” are known to be inadequate. 

In studying social interaction we must never lose sight of two sets of 
facts: those concerning the nature of human’ organisms and those con- 
cerning the nature of human society. The ways in which people influence 
and are influenced by one another are determined by both sets of facts. 
By noticing and responding to other people who are participating mem- 
bers of an organized society, and who notice and respond to him, the 
human infant modifies the functioning of his own organism in such ways 
that he, too, becomes a participating member of his society. 

Very often, however, it is not possible to account for people's behavior, 
cither as influencing others or as being influenced, by directly relating their 
behavior to the observed characteristics of their own organisms or of their 
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societies. We can account for their behavior more satisfactorily by making 
use of certain inferred conditions which intervene between behavior on 
the one hand and organism and social environment on the other. Be- 
havior can be directly related to intervening conditions such as motives, 
attitudes, and standards of judgment, and these in turn can be directly 
related to observed characteristics of organisms and societies. In particu- 
lar, a person’s persistent attitudes toward other people have a great deal 
to do with the behavior by which he influences others, and also with the 
ways in which he interprets the behavior of others and is influenced: by 
them. 

When two or more interacting persons belong to the same society, or 
to the same group within the society, they are being influenced not only 
by each other but also by many common, group-shared influences. Influ- 
ences which are experienced as shared tend to arouse attitudes and be- 
haviors different from those aroused by influences experienced as private 
ones. Social psychologists therefore try to answer their questions not only 
by understanding the attitudes of individuals but also by understanding 
individuals as members of groups. 


2 


Uniformities and Variations in Social Behavior 


THE INTERPLAY OF BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
INFLUENCES 


LIMITS WITHIN WHICH BEHAVIORS VARY WITH 
DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


UNIFORMITIES AND VARIATIONS IN MOTIVES AND 
ATTITUDES 


The Tchambuli of New Guinea 
The Tchambuli are a small society of dark-skinned people living in 
three villages in the interior of the island of New Guinea. Household 
groups consist of a man, his one or two wives (who are related to each 
other by blood or by clan membership), and their unmarried children, 
and perhaps one or two married sons and their wives. Women in the 
same household have much in common, and relations between co-wives 
and between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are close and friendly. 
Buildings and land nominally belong to the men and are transmitted 
through the male line, but dwellings are in fact referred to as “women’s 
houses.” Men and older boys spend very little time in them, most of their 
activities being centered around the men’s ceremonial houses. 
The principal concerns of the men center about ceremonial activities. 
“Every man is an artist and most men are skilled not in some art alone, 
= but in many: dancing, carving, plaiting, painting, and so on. Each man 
is chiefly concerned with his role upon the stage of society, with the 
elaboration of his costume, the beauty of the masks that he owns, the skill 
of his own flute-playing, the finish and élan of his ceremonies, and upon 
39 
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other people's recognition and evaluation of his performance.” * As they 
spend their days preparing and conducting ceremonials and adorning 
their bodies, the men are strained in their relations with one another; 
gossip, mutual suspicion, and hurt feelings are characteristic. 

Meanwhile the workaday activities of the Tchambuli world—‘eco- 
nomic” affairs, as well as the duties associated with households, prepara- 
tion of food, and caring for children—are carried on by the women. 
Fishing and gardening, major sources of food supply, are women’s tasks. 
So is the weaving of mosquito-bags, whose sale to other tribes provides the 
Tchambuli with “money” with which to purchase goods not supplied by 
their own economy. Such “shopping” is often carried on by men: “When 
a man has the final negotiations for one of his wives’ mosquito-bags in 
hand, he goes off resplendent in shell ornaments and feathers to spend 
a delightful few days over the transaction, He will hesitate and equivo- 
cate, advance here, draw back there, accept this talibun [green snail shells, 
used as money], reject that one, demand to see a more slender kina [a 
crescent of mother-of-pearl], insist on changing half of the purchasing 
items after they have been spread out, have a very orgy of choice such as 
a modern woman with a well-filled purse looks forward to in a shopping 
trip to a big city. But only with his wife's approval can he spend the 
talibun and kina that he brings back from his holiday. He has wheedled 
a good price from the purchase; he has still to wheedle the items of the 
price from his wife.” 

In Tchambuli society, men, in whom property and authority are 
nominally invested, find themselves dependent upon women for the 
necessities of life. They cannot arrange their own marriages or even 
those of their sons, for which they nominally pay the bride-price, except 
as the arrangements are approved by women. Toward one another, men 
are suspicious and sensitive. Toward women they are timid and uncer- 
tain; their security lies largely in what women give them, Women are 
hearty, casual, easygoing, and friendly among themselves, and self-reliant 
and inclined to take the initiative in their relations with men, whom they 
regard as the “weaker” sex. 

It is not difficult to infer that Tchambuli men want recognition for 
beauty and skillful ceremonial performance. Apparently they also desire. 
somewhat wistfully, a little more of the authority which is nominally 
theirs but which in fact the women exercise. Tchambuli women presum 
ably want to keep the workaday life of the family and community going 
smoothly, to keep the men reasonably content—and to maintain their 
position of dominance over them. The wants of men and women are 


* Quotations concerning the Tchambuli, i i h 
this account is based, are from M. Mead (1955). ae poa vik 
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different not simply because of sex differences but because of the ways 
of the society into which they are born and which they learn. (It is not 
within our province to indicate how this culture, or the one which is 
described on the following pages, came to be as it is. The answers to such 
questions are for the most part unknown. For our purposes, we may 
simply accept the cultures as “given.”’) 


The Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island 

The Kwakiutl are an American Indian people living along the sea- 
coast of Vancouver Island.* Compared with other peoples of the conti- 
nent, they are materially rich. Food is abundant, with ample supplies of 
fish from the sea, animals from the nearby mountains, and wild berries 
and seeds from family-owned grounds. Building material is also plentiful, 
particularly red cedar, which is used for houses, seagoing canoes, totem 
poles, and richly carved boxes. 

The principal economic pursuit is fishing; there are no cultivated 
crops. Half the catch is given to the communal supply to be used in the 
winter period, when economic life is suspended. Hunting, fishing, and 
berry-picking territories are generally owned by members of a numaym, a 
bilateral family division within a tribe. Trespassing is severely punished. 

The major economic activity of women is the making of baskets, mats, 
and cedar-bark blankets. Men participate in the skilled craft of wood- 
working, carving, and building houses, canoes, and so forth. 

The individual’s status is based on inherited prerogatives, of which 
each numaym possesses only a limited number. Emphasis is laid upon 
rank, the division being that between nobleman and commoner. The 
nobility are the first-born of ranking families; their younger sons and 
daughters, together with their descendants, are commonets. 

Intense rivalry is the heart of Kwakiutl life and social relations. 
Claims to nobility are validated by distribution of property, blankets, and 
boxes and by giving feasts, known as the potlatch, in which great quanti- 
ties of valuable goods are conspicuously destroyed. The utmost stress is 
placed upon the accumulation of honorific names, titles, family tradi- 
tions, and ceremonial prerogatives to be passed on to the first- 
born child. Prestige is gained above all by the “crushing” of a rival. 
Property is accumulated primarily to be given to a rival. Unless he 
repays it with 100-percent interest, he and his heir will lose status and be 
“crushed.” A similar war is waged with feasts. Still another method of 
besting a rival involves giving him a feast at which great quantities of 
valuable candlefish oil are burned, the flames at times scorching the 
guests, who may not move without admitting defeat. 

* This account of Kwakiutl society is based upon Boas (1921) and Goldman (19375). 
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Competition can rise to such heights that even the possession of more 
children to be initiated into a secret society can be used as a master stroke 
against a rival. Failure to accept all challenges means defeat and the con- 
sequent decline down the social ladder. The contests, although usually 
between two individuals, may be participated in by the two entire 
numayms, and thus all members of the group may share in the victory of 
a chief. In short, the entire social structure is organized for a war of 
property and prestige. And only insofar as they will secure these imma- 
terial things are material objects valued. : 

Even marriage is a contest for prestige. It is the chief means of obtain- 
ing honorific crests and dance privileges. The price which in other cul- 
tures would be termed “bride price” here is actually a “prestige price.” 
As children are born, the wife’s father must pay back part of the bride 
price in the form of property and names. After producing two or more 
children, the wife is theoretically free to leave her husband, who must 
make another payment and start the cycle of rivalry again. In this way a 
wife may rise to high prestige value as she represents, with each payment 
(or marriage), a greater expenditure of goods. Polygamy is permissible and 
a wealthy man can add to his prestige by taking more than one wife. It is 
considered a loss of rank for a woman of nobility to marry a commoner, 
since he is unable to accumulate enough goods to contest a real potlatch 
and thus usually cannot rise to the ranks of the nobility. 

As early as possible the first-born son is pushed into the adult game of 
competition. When he has accumulated enough blankets to give a feast 
and distribute goods in a potlutch, he may take a potlatch name, his 
father retiring in his favor, and thus he is considered an adult. Noble 
children are encouraged to be contemptuous of commoners and are 
taught to stone their children (none of whom can be of noble status), A 
first-born daughter exercises the same privileges as a first-born son; after 
puberty she is expected to learn certain household tasks. Education for 
commoners is similar to that for nobles, with a corresponding decrease in 
the level at which competition is carried on. 

Even murder is recognized as a valid way of adding to one’s rank and 
privilege. All the victim's names and privileges become the property of 
his murderer. It is in this expression of the prestige motive that we most 
sharply see the value of property, for if the murderer cannot “afford” the 
names and privileges of the victim by distributing the property which 
goes with them, he may be killed by the numaym of the victim or the 
victim’s family. 

Religious dances and ceremonials are “owned,” as is property, and 
religion thus becomes chiefly another aspect of rank and prestige. Re- 
ligious ceremonies are extremely important mediums of prestige rivalry. 
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Initiation into the secret societies is an occasion for acquiring more pres- 
tige. By becoming a religious practitioner, or shaman, one can acquire 
valuable prerogatives without inheriting them or buying them. But these 
too must be validated by means of exhibitions of tricks and supernatural 
powers in competition with another shaman. A successful competitor may 
be killed by a group of shamans whom he has crushed, To have tricks 
exposed is equivalent to being bested in secular society in the distribu- 
tion of property, and the defeated shaman often goes mad or dies of 
humiliation. 

A sense of shame is a quality which most Kwakiutl individuals quickly 
acquire and, like everything else, the wiping out of shame is used to 
advance one’s status. If one is unable to eradicate the shame, the only 
alternative is suicide. Milder frustration may be responded to by sulking. 
The death of a family member or of a close friend often arouses a vicious 
temper, which the noble may release by committing murder. Such outlets 
for injured pride are approved for nobles but not for commoners. 

Most Kwakiutl, then, desire prestige, either for themselves as indi- 
viduals or for groups of which they are members. They want it so in- 
tensely that property is accumulated not for use but for crushing a rival; 
that religion and ceremonials are exploited toward that end; that when 
the motive is frustrated, murder or suicide may ensue. Such motives are 
acquired not because humans are predestined to be that way, but because 
the ways of Kwakiutl society are such that each individual must learn to 
perceive social situations in terms of opportunities for prestige if he is 
to satisfy his existing wants. 


Uniformities and variations within societies 

Within either of these societies, or even within our own, there are 
many forms of highly standardized behavior. All Tchambuli who use 
language at all speak the same language, as do all Kwakiutl and nearly 
all Americans, All Tchambuli eat the same kinds of food and observe the 
same practices of magic and religion. So do all Kwakiutl. Our very com- 
plex American society is less uniform in such respects, but within each 
of the subsocieties—such as class or nationality or racial group—the 
variations are relatively slight. Within every society (or subsociety) there 
is a very great uniformity with regard to the ways in which families and 
household groups are organized, husbands and wives selected and re- 
jected, and children trained. Forms of cooperating or competing, ways 
of exchanging goods, manner of behaving toward foreigners or outsiders 
—in all these and many other forms of social behavior there is consider- 
able standardization within each society. 

Individual members of a society, however, differ in the way in which 
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even the most highly standardized behaviors are carried out. In all 
societies, some people are more favored than others with respect to what- 
ever qualities are prized by their associates. Some have more intelligence, 
or more artistic ability, or greater physical strength. In every society, 
some are happier, some bolder, some more self-confident than others. 
Such variations may be based upon differences in native endowment or 
in experiences and learning conditions. 

Another source of variation in social behavior within each society is 
the prescribed variations. Men are expected to behave differently from 
women, adults differently from children, high-ranking people differently 
from low-ranking people, and so on. Tchambuli customs illustrate vari- 
atiòns in social behavior associated with sex differences, and Kwakiutl 
customs illustrate variations associated with both sex and class differ- 
ences. Similar variations could also be illustrated from our own society. 
There are no sòcieties—indeed, there could not be—without prescribed 
variations in social behavior for different kinds of people. And within 
each society the variations themselves are standardized. 


Uniformities and variations among societies 


Many of the variations in social behavior among different societies 
are immediately apparent to any one who has any acquaintance, either 
first-hand or through reports of others, with more than one society. We 
do not need to read accounts of strange and remote peoples to be re- 
minded that Chinese, Turks, and Sicilians differ in respect to language, 
religion, family organization, and many other forms of social behavior. 
The variations are, in fact, a good deal greater than most of us suppose. 
Ethnological studies report an incredibly rich variety of behaviors, and 
with respect to every conceivable form of social behavior—initiation 
rites, treatment of parents-in-law, ceremonial dances, assignment of indi- 
viduals to various occupations, and distribution of property rights, for 
example. (We shall discuss some examples of family organization in 
Chapter 12.) 

So great are the variations among societies that it is hard to find many 
Specific forms of social behavior which are uniform for all societies. 
There are many forms of nonsocial behavior which are highly uniform 
the world over—coughing, belching, and eliminating, for example. Even 
these behaviors, however, acquire different meanings in different socie- 
ties, so that they are variously inhibited, publicly exhibited, or kept 
secretive. And there are many general forms of social behavior found in 
all societies. Everywhere people associate in small, primary groups. There 
is always some sort of family organization, which may or may not include 
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a father. Children are always cared for, though some of them may be put 
to death soon after birth and those who live are not necessarily nursed by 
their mothers. There are always some sort of sex taboos, though they 
differ enormously. Members of all societies distinguish between them- 
selves and nonmembers, though they are not necessarily hostile to out- 
siders. Broad as these generalizations are, they do represent uniformities 
of a sort, and they are too important to be ignored. 

Some behaviors, then, may be similar for all persons in all societies— 
even those as different as the Tchambuli and the Americans. Other kinds 
of behavior may be similar among practically all persons who are mem- 
bers of the same society. And similarity in regard to still other kinds of 
behavior may result from the fact that persons occupy the same positions 
in the same society. But even two Kwakiutl who have the same positions 
—who, for example, are of the same age and sex and rank—differ in some 
kinds of behavior. 


The problem of this chapter 

The general problems of social psychology, you will remember, deal 
with the ways in which people are changed by reason of interacting with 
one another. We begin with the assumption that the ways in which people 
interact must be understood in relation to the facts of (1) their biological 
organisms and (2) their organized societies. 

The special problem of this chapter is to discover how biological and 
social forces interplay, sometimes in such ways as to produce similarit‘2s 
in behavior, and sometimes so as to produce variations. We shall consider 
uniformities and variations both within a single society and among all 
societies, We shall begin by trying to discover the extent to which these 
uniformities and variations are due to biological causes and the extent to 
which they are due to social causes. The evidence is far from adequate; 
in particular, few exact investigations have been made of the nonliterate 
socicties, Nevertheless, certain conclusions seem to emerge rather clearly. 

A further problem (considered on pp. 52-66) deals with whether 
there are biologically determined limits beyond which social influences 
can have no effect. And finally (pp. 66-71), we shall propose that uni- 
formities and variations in behavior cannot be directly accounted for by 
biological and environmental influences. These influences are selectively 
reacted to in accordance with certain states of the organism, such as 
motives and attitudes, which we shall refer to as intervening variables. 

The general problem of this chapter, in brief, is the interplay of bio- 
logical and social influences in making people's behavior similar or dis- 
similar, 
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THE INTERPLAY OF BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
INFLUENCES 


Common misconceptions 

Everyone knows, of course, that without a biological organism there 
could be no behavior. It is equally obvious that without other persons 
there could be no behavior called social. Obviously both biological and 
social conditions are necessary to social behavior. It is pointless, in this 
sense, to ask whether biological or social factors are more important; if 
both are absolutely indispensable, neither can be said to be more ind.s- 
pensable than the other. 

Nevertheless, it is valid to raise a similar question concerning ob- 
served differences in behavior. It is not sensible, for example, to ask 
whether biological factors are more important than social factors in an 
individual's learning to use a language; both are essential. If the indi- 
vidual lacks either the necessary biological equipment or an adequate 
social environment, he can not learn to use the language. But it is pos- 
sible to ask whether observed differences in the use of language depend 
more upon differences found in the organism than upon those found in 
the environment. Such a question can be answered. We need only com- 
pare two representative groups of children, one deficient in language, the 
other having no language deficiency. If the two groups prove to differ 
mainly in factors which are biologically determined, and scarcely at all 
in social environment, then we may conclude that children differ in this 
respect primarily through biological influences. We may not conclude 
that language development depends primarily upon biological factors but 
only that the differences observed in this case depend mostly upon bio- 
logical factors, since both groups of children were influenced by com- 
parable social conditions. 

Meaningless questions are often asked about the relative importance 
of heredity and environment, just as they are about social and biological 
influences. It is commonly said, for example, that blue eyes are “due to” 
heredity, or that a taste for green olives is “due to” environment. Actually 
both a certain kind of heredity and a certain kind of environment are 
essential if an individual is to have blue eyes. Environment refers to all 
influences which in any way affect the organism at any time after concep- 
tion. In the case of blue eyes, the “right” kind of prenatal environment 
is necessary; lacking it, the individual may have no eyes at all, or eyes 
aaae in color, but they will not be “normal” brown eyes unless he 

as the “right” kind of heredity for brown eyes. Studies have shown that 
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the eye color of fruit flies may be modified by experimental changes in 
their early environment, but of course we do not care to make experi- 
ments in changing the prenatal environment of humans. So far as we 
now know, no conceivable modifications in the environment will produce 
blue eyes in a person who lacks hereditary determiners for blue eyes. 
But blue eyes are not the automatic result of hereditary determiners 
alone; there must also be an environment favorable to their development. 

In the same way, a taste for green olives presupposes both the bio- 
logical equipment for tasting and the environment in which the taste 
may be acquired. It is very rare for prenatal environment to be so de- 
ficient as to affect eye color; hence practically all differences in eye color 
depend on hereditary differences. Hereditary deficiency in biological 
equipment for tasting is very rare; hence practically all differences in 
taste for green olives depend on environmental differences. In either 
case, however, both hereditary and environmental conditions are neces- 
sarily involved. Neither trait can be said to be “due to” either set of 
conditions alone. 

A related misconception is that there is some sort of opposition or 
antagonism between heredity and environment, or between biological 
and social influences. Since no behavior is ever the result of either set of 
influences alone, it is the joint contribution of both that we must study; 
we need to know how each kind of influence is related to the other. 
Again, we must phrase our questions in scientific manner. Instead of 
asking, Do biological and social influences conflict or cooperate? we must 
ask, What is the manner of interdependence of the two sorts of influences? 
The following sections attempt to provide some answers. 


Man as an animal 

The first fact to be kept in mind is that man is an animal and always 
remains so. He could neither be born nor stay alive without meeting the 
conditions necessary to his biological nature; he must breathe, ingest 
food, rest, eliminate, and so on. The nature of his protoplasm and the 
course of his evolutionary development have decreed that he must func- 
tion in certain ways if he is to survive. These behaviors necessary for 
survival may be referred to as biological imperatives. Furthermore, these 
behaviors depend on certain environmental conditions. Like any animal, 
man requires salt and other chemicals, calories, an optimal temperature 
range, a particular oxygen balance in the air, and other essential condi- 
tions, 

Man's biological nature also provides him, at any given stage of de- 
velopment, with biological capacities, with upper limits beyond which 
he cannot go. Some of these limits are common to all humans; some are 
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determined by the stage of growth which has been reached; and some are 
governed by a person's individual gifts. Thus, no man can breathe oxy- 
gen from water or fly like an eagle; no child can run like an adult 
sprinter; and a particular man, John Doe, who is born feebleminded, 
will probably never graduate from an American university or sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The fact that man is an animal thus means that he is forever de- 
pendent upon give-and-take with an environment which must provide 
the necessary conditions, and forever limited by capacities beyond which 
he cannot go. Throughout most of this book these facts of man’s animal 
nature will be taken for granted. Since we are dealing with social psychol- 
ogy, our primary interest lies in those variations of social environment 
which correspond to variations in social behavior. But social environ- 
ment affects our behavior only by way of our bodies, because we are de- 
pendent on sense organs for perceiving environmental influences and on 
our nervous systems for “interpreting” them, Social influences profoundly 
affect the ways in which human bodies behave, as we shall see, but human 
bodies never cease to be animal. 


Man as a social animal 

The second basic fact is that man is a social animal. He is dependent 
on other people in two senses. First, his physical survival depends upon 
the help of others. Human evolutionary development has been such that 
for many months after birth the infant cannot live without the services 
of other people. His relationship to others, moreover, is more than a 
passive one. From the very first it is a relationship of interaction. Thus 
the newborn infant responds to hunger pangs or other distress—perhaps 
by crying. His response serves as a stimulus to his mother, who responds 
by putting a nipple into his mouth. This Tesponse in turn becomes a 
stimulus to the infant, who responds by sucking, to which his mother 
responds in turn. Or, if the mother responds by picking up the child and 
holding him, he is confronted with a different set of stimuli, to which he 
responds by adjusting his bodily position to his mother’s. From birth on, 
his life depends on the responses of others to him and on his own re- 
sponses to them. His own failure to respond to others would be just as 
fatal as their failure to respond to him. Interaction begins at the begin- 
ning, and life hinges upon this two-way process, 

Secondly, as Charles H, Cooley observed years ago, men are dependent 
on others for the development of those qualities which we regard as dis- 
tinctively human. Those people who have the most to do with developing 

human nature” are members of what Cooley called primary groups, 
such as the family and the child's play group. 
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The term “human nature” is a dangerous one to use scientifically be- 
cause it is a popular term and, as such, may mean all things to all men. 
In common use, three distinct meanings have been identified, though it 
is safe to say that most persons use the phrase indiscriminately. For one 
thing, human nature may refer to whatever is characteristic of all hu- 
mans—a meaning which includes many characteristics which humans 
share with animals. A second meaning (the one implied by Cooley) 
specifies all behavior that distinguishes humans from other animals. A 
third refers to all biological characteristics which distinguish men from 
other animals. By the first and third meanings it would be logical to speak 
also of “ape nature” or “dog nature.” And if human nature is defined 
merely in terms of a distinctively human body, then social interaction is 
not necessary to “human nature,” for according to this meaning the in- 
fant is already human at birth. Under the second meaning, where human 
nature refers to specifically human behavior, human nature must be 
acquired, and cannot be acquired except through social interaction. By 
this definition, the infant has no human nature at birth. (The term “hu- 
man nature” will be avoided in these pages, except where it is explicitly 
defined.) 

The best way of showing experimentally that the infant has no’ 
human nature at birth would be to rear a “normal” child (preferably 
one of a pair of identical twins) in complete social isolation. With the aid 
of darkness and a few mechanical aids, one might keep an infant alive 
with little or no social stimulation—if one were willing to sacrifice a 
child to the experiment, which we are not. A few fairly well authenticated 
cases have been reported, however, of children reared in semi-isolation 
(cf. Dennis, 1941a; K. Davis, 1940, 1947). Unfortunately, in none of these 
cases do we have positive proof that the child originally was of average 
biological capacity. Nevertheless it is significant that in every known case 
of semi-isolation the child is markedly retarded—in many instances to the 
point of extreme feeble-mindedness—and his behavior is only dubiously 
human, in the sense of being distinctively so. Such children, when first 
removed from isolation, have no language; they usually avoid other 
humans and fail to respond to social advances of others. Some do and 
some do not acquire socially approved ways of eating, dressing, excreting, 
etc., under careful training. 

Distinctively human behaviors are learned, and thus vary with dif- 
ferent cultures. Culture, in its technical sense (and as used here) refers 
not to “refinement” or to esthetic values but to an over-all system of be- 
haviors which is characteristic of a society of people but which may be 
different from the over-all system of other societies. For example, the 
differences between the Tchambuli and Kwakiutl ways of life, as des- 
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cribed earlier in this chapter, are differences in cultures. (A definition of 
the term appears on page 26.) 

Different cultures vary with respect to the behaviors which are most 
distinctively human. Language, marriage, art, the use of tools, religion, 
ethical practices, economic exchange—these and the other behaviors 
which are most distinctive of humans are precisely those which differ 
among the rich variety of cultures around the world. Conversely, those 
behaviors which are least distinctive of humans but which are shared 
with other animals—hiccoughing, sneezing, excreting, etc.—are precisely 
those which are most nearly “standard” in all societies, The distinctively 
human behaviors vary enormously among societies but are highly uni- 
form within any given society. These facts lead us to conclude that such 
greatly differing behaviors—behaviors which set men off from other 
animals—can be acquired only from other people, i.e., through social 
interaction. 

Man is thus by necessity social. That is to say, each individual must 
interact with others in order both to survive and to acquire distinctively 
human behaviors. At the same time, man remains forever an animal. It 
may seem paradoxical that he can be so profoundly modified by social 
interaction while still acting as a biological organism. Actually there is 
nothing paradoxical or mysterious about it. 


Becoming social while remaining animal 

We have seen that each individual must be able to make certain 
responses to his environment (eating, breathing, etc.) if he is to survive, 
and also that he has certain limited capacities which he cannot exceed in 
responding to his environment. These factors have been referred to, 
respectively, as biological imperatives and biological capacities. There 
are three kinds of capacities, common to all human infants whose heredity 
and prenatal environment have been “normal,” upon which all later 
development—including the acquiring of social behaviors—depends. 

First, the infant must have a capacity for irritability. He must be 
sensitive to the absence of those environmental conditions upon which his 
survival depends. If he is not irritated by excessive heat or cold, or by 
the prick of a pin, or by hunger pangs, he will not respond to his en- 
vironment in such ways as to keep himself alive. 

Secondly, the infant must be able to respond when irritated. If he 
cannot suck or swallow or breathe, he will not survive. (It must not be 
concluded that the infant instantly makes the appropriate response when 
irritated; it is only necessary that he be capable of making it.) 

Thirdly, the human infant must be capable of learning, of profiting 
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by experience. Conceivably he might survive without the capacity for 
learning, but he would not acquire any social behaviors. 

All infants whose capacities of these three kinds are not severely 
limited take part in social interaction and, in so doing, acquire social 
behaviors. The process by which this is accomplished will be discussed in 
more detail in Chapter'4. Here we shall point out only the broad out- 
lines of this process, which is known as individual socialization. 

The process is essentially one of learning—that is, the biological 
organism modifies itself by responding. The process is not merely one of 
unfolding. Botanists tell us, for example, that microscopic examination 
of the tulip bulb reveals a blossom in miniature which, under proper 
culture, is merely elevated, enlarged, and colored until it assumes the 
familiar form of the spring flower. The development of social behavior 
is not of this sort; there is no miniature social response already present 
and waiting to be unfolded. There is nothing, to begin with, but bio- 
logical imperatives and biological capacities. In being irritated, in re- 
sponding, and in learning, the organism literally changes itself. It is 
necessary to say “changes itself” because it is only through responding that 
the changes occur. It is also true that it is “changed by” the environment, 
because without external stimuli the infant could not make the responses 
by which he changes himself. 

Comparatively little is known about the actual physiological changes 
involved in the learning process. But we know a good deal about the 
ways in which behavior changes in relation to states of bodily tension 
(like hunger, sex, or condition of electrical shock) and in relation to 
objects and events associated with these states. You can find summaries 
of our present knowledge about learning in almost any textbook of gen- 
eral psychology or in more specialized treatises (e.g., Hilgard, 1948). For 
present purposes it is necessary merely to point out that when all the 
following conditions occur learning goes on: 


(1) when there is some state of bodily tension; 

(2) when some notice is taken of things in the environment (either 
directly, or indirectly by way of internal symbols as noted on 
page 28); 

(3) when response to what is noticed brings some change in the state 
of tension. 


This is a drastic oversimplification of an extremely complicated 
process. But it is safe to say that, in varying ways depending on many 
varying factors, under these three conditions the organism is changed (or, 
as we prefer to say, changes itself) so that henceforth it is predisposed to 
make different responses. 
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Applied to the acquiring of social behavior, this means that the infant 
becomes predisposed to behave, toward other people in certain ways be- 
cause he has previously noticed and responded to their behavior in ways 
which have somehow changed his state of bodily tension. Through such 
social interaction, he changes himself and is changed. Thus the social 
environment serves to guide, direct, and develop the behavior of indi- 
viduals, but it can do so only as they respond to the responses of others. 
The individual, particularly in his earlier years, is constantly modifying 
himself in this way—but always within the limits set by his biological 
capacities. In so modifying himself, the individual remains a biological 
organism—an animal, but a socially modified animal. 


LIMITS WITHIN WHICH BEHAVIORS VARY WITH 
DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


who goes to live among a slow-moving people abroad may be found, on 
medical examination, to have slowed down his metabolic processes to 
about the same level as the natives. Or the same man, if he remains at 
home, may develop stomach ulcers partly as a result of business worries. 
And so, as we attempt to discover orderly principles governing the ways 
in which human beings influence one another, we must never forget 
that social influences continuously interplay with biological ones. 
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experiences, could then be attributed to environmental differences. We 
must not forget, however, that even when biological conditions are thus 
“held constant,” they still contribute to behavior, along with social 
influences. 

The studies cited below represent only a small fraction of those which 
might be consulted. They have been selected to illustrate three kinds of 
behaviors: (1) those which seem to develop in all ordinary social en- 
vironments, so that few differences may be found in these behaviors in 
different environments; (2) those which vary within rather definite limits 
in different social environments; and (3) those which vary widely in dif- 
ferent social environments. In these selected studies we are trying to 
observe the effects of varying social conditions as they are actually found 
—not as they might theoretically be found, as in the hypothetical case of 
a child brought up in complete isolation. 


Early patterns of infant behavior 

To illustrate the kinds. of behavior which vary little in different 
social environments, we shall examine not a complete inventory but a 
single area—the developmental patterns of infant response. 

For several. decades literally hundreds of observers have kept records 
of the time of first appearance of such behaviors as smiling, eye coordina- 
tion, and walking. In one study (Jones, 1926), 365 infants were observed 
at periods ranging from ten days to nearly one year of age in a baby- 
welfare station in New York City. Infants of’various national and racial 


parentage were included; though they represented a somewhat restricted ` 


range in economic status, it may be presumed that the infants had met 
with widely varying kinds and degrees of social stimulation. These ob- 
servers found wide differences as to the time of first appearance of most 
behaviors. For example, the first smile appeared as early as the 39th 
day and as late as the 81st; reaching occurred as early as the 116th day 
and as late as the 269th. It was also noted that a child who developed one 
behavior early was likely to develop others early. Hence, most children 
showed about the same sequence of developing the various behaviors, 
regardless of individual’ differences; the sequence (with median date of 
first appearance) was as follows: 


smiling 58. days opposing thumb. 148 days 
eye coordination 65 days reaching 152 days 
blinking 76 days sitting 217 days 


More important for our purposes, this sequence of behavior was constant 
for all groups, regardless of the cultural variations associated with differ- 
ent national and racial backgrounds. Negro children, for example, fol- 
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lowed the same sequence as did white children, though Negro infants 
smiled a little earlier, on the average, than whites. (All these findings 
except the last have been confirmed by other studies; for the sake of 
concreteness, we have cited a single investigation instead of summarizing 
many.) 

In the preceding study, social influences have not been, strictly speak- 
ing, controlled; it was simply assumed that among so wide a range of 
families they would vary considerably. In a study of the Hopi Indians 
of Arizona (Dennis, 1940), a whole set of cultural factors is controlled 
by the simple device of comparing a group of Hopi infants with various 
groups of American white infants. The Hopi, who retreated to the 
plateaulike mesa formations of northern Arizona several centuries ago 
and have retainea much of their earlier culture, present their infants — 
with a set of social conditions differing markedly from those confronting 
most American white infants. According to this study, however, Hopi 
infants show essentially the same sequence of developing behaviors as 
American white infants, and on the average at about the same age. 

There is one interesting difference, however: Hopi children (accord- 
ing to reports by their mothers) begin to walk about a month later, on _ 
the average, than white children. It would be natural to conclude that 
this is related to the Hopi custom of strapping infants to a stiff cradle- 
board during the early months of their lives. This treatment, to which 
all Hopi infants were formerly subjected, obviously restricts their move- 
ments, and may retard the development of muscles needed in walking. 
But if Hopi children actually begin to walk somewhat later than white 
children, it is evidently not for this reason. In two Hopi communities— 
one using the cradle-board, the other having abandoned it—there was no 
difference, according to mothers’ Teports, in average age of beginning to 
walk. It may be that Hopi social environment is in general less stimu- 
lating to early walking than is the environment of most white children; 
or perhaps the explanation may be found in biological differences. At 
any rate, social differences between Hopi and white cultures make very 
little difference in the timing and none in the Sequence of appearance 
of the early patterns of infant behavior. 

Another study (Furfey, 1928) measured the developmental age of 277 
infants (about 45 each at the ages of 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 12 months) by a 
standard developmental scale which specifies the ‘various behaviors (such 
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from the higher socio-economic levels did not show more advanced de- 
velopment than those from the lower levels. Such results tend to confirm 
our earlier conclusion that, in American society at least, nearly all home 
envirenments are adequate for the development of such infant behaviors. 

Summarizing these and other similar studies, we find that such simple 
behaviors as smiling, grasping, following moving objects with the eyes, 
and sitting seem to be developed at about the same time by average in- 
fants even under a wide variety of cultural conditions. We must be care- 
ful, however, not to conclude from such evidence that these behaviors 
are totally independent of social influences. All that we can be certain of 
is that all the varying environmental conditions under which infants 
have been studied appear to be about equally satisfactory for developing 
such behaviors. To take eye coordination as an example, the nature of the 
things one has to look at is not significant; provided that there are moving 
things to look at, and that the infant’s eye development has been “nor- 
mal” up to the age of two or three months, he will learn to follow moving 
things with his eyes. The earliest patterns of infant development, then, 
are not independent of environment, but all environments under which 
infants are known to live are adequate for their development. 


Measured intelligence 

As an example of behaviors that vary within rather definite limits, 
in different social environments, we can examine the behaviors by which 
intelligence is measured. Techniques for measuring intelligence have de- 
veloped rather rapidly in the United States. Furthermore, many investi- 
gations have been made to determine the degree to which differences 
in measured intelligence are associated with differences, in social 
environment. 

EVIDENCE FROM IDENTICAL TWINS. According to geneticists, identical 
twins come from the same germ cells and hence, by definition, have iden- 
tical heredity. Any differences found between identical twins must there- 
fore be due exclusively to environmental differences. In one study (Tall- 
man, 1928), Stanford-Binet 1.Q.’s of identical twins were compared with 
those of twins who were not identical, and also with those of siblings born 
at different times. To make certain that the second group of twins was 
nonidentical, twins of unlike sex were chosen, The selected findings 
which appear in the table below are illuminating. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that unlike-sex twins differ more than identical twins largely 
because the former have different heredity. (Siblings, unless they are 
identical twins, have not identical but only similar heredity.) But the 
greater divergence between pairs of siblings than between unlike-sex 
twins cannot be explained so easily. Since there is no biological reason 
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why the unlike-sex twins ‘should show any greater resemblance to each 
other than siblings, it seems necessary to turn to environmental factors 
for an explanation. The most reasonable answer is that twins (even of 
different sex) are more likely to share similar environmental influences 
related to the development of behaviors by which intelligence is meas- 
ured than are siblings of unlike ages. Whatever the exact factors respon- 


Number of Mean I. Q. 
subjects Relationship Difference Similarity of conditions 
63 pairs Identical twins 5.1 Same heredity; similar en- 
vironment 
84 pairs Unlike-sex twins 8.5 Similar heredity; environ- 


ment less similar than that 
of identical twins 
199 Siblings 13.1 Heredity just as similar as 
- that of unlike-sex twins; 
environment less similar 
than that of unlike-sex 
twins 


sible for these differences, it is well to remember that the term “environ- 
ment” refers not merely to gross physical surroundings but also to subtler 
factors such as being encouraged to participate in adult discussions. 
Twins may be neither more nor less favored in these ways than non-twins, 
but they are more apt to be treated alike in such ways than are siblings of 
different ages. 

Probably no human subjects could be more instructive for this prob- 
iem than pairs of identical twins reared under contrasting conditions 
which are exactly known. Factors of heredity would then be perfectly 
controlled, and we could discover precisely the limits within which 
known environmental variations could affect behavior. But identical 
twins are not very common—only one in approximately 300 births in the 
United States. It is very unusual, furthermore, for identical twins to be 
reared apart: parents and foster parents seem to take elaborate pains to 
keep them together. But even when reared separately they rarely come 
to the attention of psychologists, who are scattered among the popula- 
tion even more thinly than identical twins. 

In the most comprehensive study of identical twins reared apart 
which has been reported (Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger, 1937; New- 
man, 1940), the investigators were able to locate both of 20 pairs of 
identical twins, ranging in age from 12 to 60 years, who had first been 
separated at ages ranging from two weeks to six years. Identical tests were 
given to both members of each pair, after many years of separation. Five 
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judges made ratings of the level of educational opportunity available to 
each twin. It was found that 16 of the 20 pairs had had about the same 
amounts of formal schooling (within a year or two); the average differ- 
ence between these pairs was about five I.Q. points—about the same as 
found by several investigators for identical twins reared together. For the 
4 of the 20 pairs which had had markedly differing educational back- 
grounds, however, the I.Q. differences ranged between 12 and 24 points, 
the average difference being 18. In each of these four pairs, the twin with 
the better educational background had thé higher score. 

We may summarize by saying that, in general, differences in ability 
paralleled differences in educational opportunity but that identical twins 
in different environments nevertheless resembled each other more closely 
than do many children of different heredity brought up in similar en- 
vironments. In terms of I.Q., we have no convincing evidence that ordi- 
nary variations in environment are responsible for differences much 
greater than 20 points. 

Fosrer CHILDREN. Most parents in our society provide not only 
heredity for their children but also social environment, with the result 
that the two sets of influences cannot very well be separated. Several 
studies of the measured intelligence of foster children have been so 
designed that the effects of environmental ‘changes can be observed. 

One of the most important of these studies (Freeman, Holzinger, and 
Mitchell, 1928) dealt with 401 foster children. Of these, 74 had been 
tested before foster placement and were tested again about four years 
later. The first significant conclusion is that this group gained 2.5 1.Q. 
points, on the average, after four or more years of placement. This change 
may not seem large unless we realize that any random group of children 
who continue to live with their own parents will show no average gain 
at all if retested after a four-year period. Moreover, it can be shown sta- 
tistically that these 2.5'1.Q. points represent a significant change—i.e., one 
not at all likely to occur by chance. The reason for the gain on the part 
of the foster children is undoubtedly that most foster homes are more 
favorable for developing the behaviors by which intelligence is tested 
than are most of the homes in which children had lived before placement. 
(All the children in this study had been placed in homes which, investiga- 
tion showed, measured up to certain standards; the previous homes ot 
many of them were known to be substandard.) It is of interest, inciden- 
tally, that those children who were placed before their eighth birthdays 
gained 5.2 1.Q. points, on the average, whereas those who were placed 
after their eighth birthdays made no average gain at all. This fact cannot 
be explained on hereditary grounds but docs seem to be related to the 
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fact that younger children are known to be more susceptible to environ- 
mental influence than older children. 

As one aspect of this study, trained observers made ratings of the 
“goodness” of the foster homes (based upon evidence concerning educa- 
tion of foster parents, occupation of foster father, etc.). Foster children 
in the “better” homes gained 5.3 1.Q. points, on the average, whereas 
those in the “poorer” homes made no average gain at all. 
` The foster children in this study included 130 pairs of siblings who 
had lived in different homes four years or more. It is known that siblings 
who live together in the same homes have, on the average, the same 
1.Q.’s; that is, if from 100 pairs of siblings one of each pair were arbitrar- 
ily assigned to Group A, and the other of each pair to Group B, the two 
groups would have approximately the same average 1.Q. (This statement 
does not conflict with the data appearing on page 56; in the present il- 
lustration plus and minus differences would cancel out, whereas the 
previous data represent an average amount of difference, regardless of 
whether it is plus or minus.) But in the case of these 130 pairs of siblings, 
the average I.Q. of those placed in “better” homes was 9.3 points higher 
than that of those placed in “poorer” homes. (The investigators point to 
some technical reasons why this figure must be corrected downwards by 
two or three points, but it still remains a highly significant difference.) 

. These findings are consistent with the hypothesis that the behaviors 
measured by intelligence tests are influenced, to some degree at least, by > 
social factors. But such a conclusion would not be warranted by this study 
alone, because it proved impossible to control one factor—namely, the 
degree to which foster parents in “better” homes tended to select (or to 
be assigned) brighter children, There are several reasons for concluding 
that this selective factor played some part in the results of the foregoing 
study, but the investigators state with considerable confidence that it was 
not a factor in the great majority of adoptions, Al) in all, it seems safe to 
conclude that the environmental differences between homes of profes- 
sional people and homes of skilled laborers (only 5%, of the foster chil- 
dren were placed in homes of semiskilled laborers, and none at all in 
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representative, groups that the results could not be ignored. They showed, 
for example, that average scores of both whites and Negroes in all 
southern states were consistently lower than scores for the same groups in 
other states. They showed, moreover, that average Negro scores were 
consistently below those of whites in the same states. The latter difference 
might conceivably be explained in terms of capacities associated with 
biological stock, but this factor could hardly explain the difference be- 
tween southern and northern Negroes, or between southern and northern 
whites. The known cultural differences between North and South, par- 
ticularly those of educational opportunity, provide a more likely basis 
for the difference between northerners and southerners of the same racial 
group. But there are also known to be cultural differences, including 
those of educational opportunity, between whites and Negroes in the 
same states; hence it may be that Negro-white differences, as well as 
North-South differences, are attributable (in large part or even entirely) 
to cultural factors. This interpretation is all the more likely in view of 
the fact that Negro averages in some northern states are higher than 
white averages in some southern states. 

Klineberg (1935) has demonstrated that there is at least a slight re- 
lationship among Negroes between length of residence in urban centers 
and measured intelligence. He compared the average intelligence-test 
scores of groups who had lived in New York for various periods of time 
after migration from the South. He did the same for groups which had 
migrated from smaller southern residential centers to New Orleans, 
Nashville, or Atlanta. His subjects included several groups of boys and 
several of girls, all of whom were either 10 or 12 years of age. (This pro- 
cedure made it possible to hold both sex and age factors constant, but the 
age and sex differences are so slight that we may ignore them here.) The 
table below, based upon his findings, shows a consistent relationship be- 
tween measured intelligence and educational opportunity; it is impor- 
tant to note that in this table raw scores and not I.Q.s’ are reported. 


Number of Average 


Residence cases score 
Three southern cities, 1 or 2 yr. 64 40 
Three southern cities, 7 yr. or more 165 69 
New York, 1 or 2 yr. 150 72 
New York, 9 yr. or more 157 94 


One of the possible explanations for the finding (confirmed by several 
other studies) that northern Negroes make higher average test scores than 
southern Negroes is that families of greater intelligence tend to migrate 
to the North. If the assumption (probably correct) is made that intel- 
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ligence is positively correlated with energy and initiative, then those who 
migrate might have somewhat higher intelligence than those who do not. 
(The data in the table do not support this assumption, but neither do they 
definitely disprove it.) Precisely the opposite assumption can also be 
made, however—namely, that migrants are apt to include a large propor- 
tion of the ne’er-do-wells and shiftless, who, having failed to get along in 
one community, hope to do better in another. Since either hypothesis 
could be correct, Klineberg proceeded to make an empirical investigation. 

He studied the school records in three southern cities of more than 
500 Negro children known to have migrated to some large northern city. 
(Since intelligence tests were not routinely given in Negro schools in the 
South between 1915 and 1930, he was forced to rely on school grades, 
which are known to be correlated highly, though by no means perfectly, 
with measures of intelligence.) He discovered that in Charleston, S. C., 
the Negro migrants had somewhat better school records, on the average, 
than did Negroes who had not migrated. Negro migrants from Birming- 
ham, however, were somewhat below nonmigrants in average score, and 
in Nashville there was no significant difference between migrants and 
nonmigrants. 

It thus appears doubtful that superiority of northern Negroes in in- 
telligence scores can be accounted for on the basis of superior native en- 
dowment of those who migrate to the North. On the other hand, on the 
basis of evidence like that of Klineberg, it appears that increase in intel- 
ligence scores is associated with length of residence in urban centers. 
Social conditions, then, may account for higher intelligence scores in the 
North and in southern cities—compared to scores in the South and in 
southern rural regions—whereas an explanation based on the assumption 
that Negroes in the North and in southern cities are biologically superior 
is shown to be unfounded. 

The limits within which different social environments influence 
measured intelligence are not definitely known. The problem is still an 
unsolved one. One serious drawback in solving the problem is the possi- 
bility that the traditional intelligence tests handicap the performance of 
children from groups other than the group for which the tests were de- 
vised. For example, rural children score lower than city children on in- 
telligence tests standardized primarily on city children. One group of 
investigators (A. Davis, 1948) have contended that children from lower 
social classes are handicapped in the same way. They point out that most 
tests of intelligence have been so constructed that a person with a high 
1.Q. is one who has whatever qualities are needed for success in school 
subjects. Children of the middle class, especially, are trained from their 
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earliest years in such a thing as speaking “correct” English, which makes 
for success in school. Furthermore, they learn to want to get along well. 

These conditions do not prevail for children of the lower class, ‘the 
investigators have reason to believe. They have made several studies to 
discover whether the common intelligence tests favor the higher socio- 
economic classes. One study compared the answers of about 225 children 
from families of high socio-economic class with those of 350 from families 
of low socio-economic class on items from 10 standard intelligence tests. 
For each item the percentage of correct replies from low-class children 
was compared with that of high-class children, In some tests, every item 
was answered correctly by distinctly more high-class than low-class chil- 
dren. In others, from one half to more than three quarters of the items 
favored the high-class children. There were few items for which the per- 
centage of correct answers was practically the same for both socio-eco- 
nomic groups. According to the investigator, the reason for the wide dif- 
ferences between the two groups is found in the content of the questions 
asked. He cites two examples for illustration. 


The first item [answered correctly by 78 percent of high-class children 
but only 28 percent of low-class ones] requires the pupil to be familiar 
with the term “sonata”—a word which will clearly be heard more often 
in a home in the high socio-economic brackets than in a family from the 
low socio-economic group. The second item [answered correctly by almost 
the same percentage in each group], on the contrary, requires the pupil 
to apply the concept of a “cutting tool” so as to distinguish between this 
type and several other types of implements. Both the tools and the other 
implements are common to all socio-economic groups. (A. Davis, 1948) 


Although further careful work needs to be done to confirm these 
beliefs, it is safe to conclude that the intelligence tests now in common 
use measure not “pure” native differences but rather different native en- 
dowments variously influenced by whatever social environment individu- 
als have been subjected to. 


Later patterns of social response 

We turn now to patterns of adult social response which vary widely 
in different social environments—for example, ways of greeting people, 
forms of- competitive behavior, and certain personality characteristics. 
It is, of course, predictable that such behaviors should be more suscepti- 
ble to variations in social environment than arè patterns of infant re- 
sponse, or behaviors by which intelligence is measured. Nevertheless, 
it is important to note the nature of the evidence upon which such a 
conclusion may be based. In particular we must note the ways in which 
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we can make sure that observed variations in social behavior are the 
result of social rather than of biological differences. 

‘The investigators who studied identical twins reared. apart (p. 56) 
made observations of the personalities of their subjects. Some pairs of 
twins showed remarkable similarities in social behavior, in spite of marked 
contrasts in their cultural environments. The investigator's summary of 
such a pair follows: 


James had always lived in town with his maternal grandparents. He 
had had a good high-school education and was engineer for a sand-and- 
gravel company. He was a steady, respected citizen. Reece (his identical ; 
twin), on the contrary, had lived the life of a mountaineer, had never 
worked steadily, had engaged in illegal pursuits characteristic of his en- 
vironment and had been caught and punished several times. In spite of 
this great difference in social experience, these twins, who had never Spent 
a night together since babyhood, were almost indistinguishable as to their 
behavior when with us. They made highly similar scores on all the per- 
sonality tests, It appears that the differences in environment and experi- 
ence had not modified their fundamental personality traits but had merely 
served to direct the primitive impulses, common to both, into modes of 
behavior in one case characteristic of a primitive environment and in the 
other case into those more in accord with the ideals of a higher level of 
civilized life, Neither of these men is criminalistic in behavior, but both 
are rather individualistic, rather stubborn and both tend to resist opposi- 
tion strongly. One expressed his strong character by primitive modes of 
action; the other restrained his primitive impulses in favor of actions 


which are more socially acceptable in a modern urban community, (New- 
man, 1940) 


Some pairs, however, showed markedly different personalities. Onc 
such pair is contrasted by the investigators as follows: 


different of the whole twenty pairs, Mabel, the farm woman, was slow 
and phlegmatic; Mary was far more excitable and responsive, almost 
neurotic. On the other hand, Mabel was more aggressive, and was evi- 
dently the leader and manager. She had fewer fears and was less readily 
shocked by unpleasant words and ideas. She walked about with: a firm, 
almost masculine stride, in contrast with Mary's ladylike step and man- 
ner, The two women seemed totally unlike in overt behavior and gave the 
impression of having very different personalities. (Newman, 1940) | 


Newman concludes, after making various comparisons of these 20 
pairs of identical twins reared apart, that environmental differences have 
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caused greater difference in personality than in intelligence or in physical ` 
traits. Other evidence also bears out this conclusion. 

Another way in which the effects of social influences can be observed 
independently of biological differences is that of noting behavior changes 
in the same individuals, before and after some social experience. In one 
study (Jack, 1934), for example, a deliberate attempt was made to build 
up the self-confidence of four-year-old children who had been observed 
to be low in ascendant behavior. Each of the 18 children was successively 
paired, one at a time, with each of ten others in a sand box containing 
three sets of toys. Careful observations were made of behaviors indicating 
ascendance, such as attempting to obtain the play materials by force or 
by words, success in doing so, directing the behavior of the other child, 
and so forth. Upon the basis of scores obtained from such records, the 
five least ascendant children were selected and given individual training 
by the experimenter. This training, which was designed to increase the 
child’s self-confidence as measured by his ascendance score, consisted of 
seven or more periods of 10 to 15 minutes each in which the child was 
helped to acquire expertness in assembling a picture puzzle, in making 
designs with mosaic blocks, and in telling a story in a picture book. After 
this training, each of the previously non-ascendant children was paired 
with each of four ascendant children in situations where he could take 
advantage of his recent training. Records made during these encounters 
showed that four out of five of those who had received training showed 
very much more ascendant behavior than they had before. A control 
group of five non-ascendant children with no training showed little or no 
increase in ascendance when paired with ascendant children for the 
second time. 

The investigator does not indicate the degree to which the changed 
behaviors of the trained children remained stable, but evidence on this 
point is contained in a later study (Page, 1936) which, in general, con- 
firmed the preceding findings. The later study also showed, by comparing 
children from the same orphanage who attended nursery school with 
those who did not, that the former group tended to become more as- 
cendant and to remain so over a period of time, whereas those not 
attending nursery school either showed no change or became less ascend- 
ant. The gains of the group which attended school but received no special 
training were considerably less, however, than the gains of the trained 
group. We thus have fairly convincing evidence that specific social ex- 
periences can change social behavior. 

One sort of social behavior characteristic of some groups is the free 
use of manual gestures during face-to-face conversations, It is commonly 
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believed, for example, that Jews and Italians are more apt to make such 
use of gestures than are Scots or Norwegians, and almost as commonly 
that the trait is “racially” inherited. One investigator (Efron, 1941) set 
out to test the hypothesis that such gestural habits are attributable to 
cultural rather than to biologically inherited factors. He compared “as- 
similated” Jews and Italians living in: “Americanized” sections of New 
York City with “traditional” Jews and Italians living in an East Side 
ghetto and in “Little Italy.” Observations made in natural situations 
were recorded in writing, by artists’ sketches, and by motion pictures, 
without any awareness on the part of the subjects that they were being 
observed. Judgments as to the nature and frequency of manual gestures 
(as shown in the films) were then made by other observers who knew 
nothing about how the subjects had been selected. These observers had 
no difficulty in distinguishing the characteristic gestural patterns between 
the two “traditional” groups, but they could not distinguish at all be- 
tween the “assimilated” Jews and Italians. The conclusion is inescapable 
that the gestural habits of the latter groups had been modified by the 
non-Jewish and non-Italian cultural influences to which they had been 
exposed. There is no reason to assume that there were any differences in 
“racial stock” between the two groups of Jews or the two groups of 
Italians. Here we have an instance of rather complete remodeling of one 
sort of social behavior as a result of social influences, 

The preceding investigation deals with culturally determined be- 
haviors. The sketches of Tchambuli and of Kwakiutl societies, at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, provide many other illustrations of variations in 
culturally determined behavior. By comparing these societies with our 
own, and with others with which you may be familiar, you can judge 
how wide are the possible variations in such behaviors, In respect to com- 
petitiveness, for example, or the ways in which men, women, and children 
behave toward each other, the range of variation is enormous from one 
society to another. : 

A question may. arise, however, about the possibility of a biological 
basis for the cultural differences among different societies, After all, the 
Tchambuli of New Guinea, the Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island, and the 
Europeans (from whom most white Americans are descended) represent 
very different racial stocks. Could not their cultural differences be at- 
tributed, in part at least, to such biological differences? 

Actually, the evidence is overwhelming that there is practically no 
relationship between the distinctively biological characteristics and the 
distinctively cultural characteristics of any given society. (The possible 
exceptions are of minor importance for our purposes.) It happens, for 
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example, that the BaThonga of Africa are characterized biologically by 
dark skins and kinky hair, and culturally by cattle raising and respect 
for the aged. The Zuñi Indians of New Mexico are characterized bio- 
logically by ruddy skins and straight, black hair, and culturally by sheep- 
herding and avoidance of personal conspicuousness. We have every rea- 
son for believing that the BaThonga biological characteristics might 
equally well have been associated with Zuñi cultural characteristics, and 
vice versa. The evidence for this is simply the frequency with which in- 
dividuals who have been transplanted from one culture to another acquire 
the culture traits of the society into which they move—particularly, of 
course, if they are introduced into the new society in their infancy. Thus, 
individuals whose ancestors for countless generations have known only 
Chinese culture, for example, become indistinguishable from white 
Americans of Mayflower descent in behavior, in language, and in per- 
sonality—though not in physical appearance. Platitudinous though this 
may sound, it serves as a necessary reminder that cultural variations re- 
sult from differences in social, and not biological, influences. : 


* * b 


The foregoing evidence suggests that the limits within which be- 
havior may be affected by social influences are very broad indeed. There 
are limits, however; particularly in two respects. First, every individual 
is biologically endowed with certain capacities which have upper limits; 
beyond these limits no behaviors will be acquired, no matter whether 
he is brought up in the society in which his ancestors lived or in some 
other. There are distinct limits, in particular, within which measured 
intelligence varies with social influence. Present evidence suggests that the 
differences between the “best” and the “poorest” of ordinary environ- 
ments in America are not likely to account for much more than 20 points 
of difference in I. Q. So far as is now known, however, average members 
of any racial, national, or cultural group are capable of acquiring the 
ordinary social behaviors of any other group. 

Secondly, social influences can modify the behavior of the young 
more pronouncedly than that of the old. The range of behaviors affected 
by social influences and the degree of the effects tend to decrease with age. 
Adults who migrate into totally new cultures are rarely, if ever, perfectly 
assimilated into the new. culture; those who migrate as children some- 
times are, and the children of immigrants very often. By the same token, 
there is considerable evidence that social experiences of children may 
permanently modify their personalities, but thoroughgoing personality 
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changes on the part of adults are very rare. Children who meet new 
social influences have less to unlearn than adults. 

Individual social behavior is thus highly adaptable. It is susceptible 
to a very wide range of social influences, but it is not infinitely adaptable. 
In any individual case the range of adaptability is limited by factors of 
biological endowment, and by previous learning in response to social 
influence. 


UNIFORMITIES AND VARIATIONS IN MOTIVES 
AND ATTITUDES 


There is one striking fact about uniformities and variations in social 
behavior which we have so far almost ignored. Uniformities in behavior, 
‘both within and among societies, are associated with uniformities in 
people's feelings about those behaviors—with their motives and atti- 
tudes. (These terms will be defined in Chapter 3. Meanwhile we shall 
simply refer to a motive as a state of wanting something, and to an atti- 
tude as a predisposition to want something.) Similarly, variations in be- 
havior, both within and among societies, are associated with variations 
in motives and attitudes. Most Tchambuli men not only behave in 
similar ways; they are also similar in wanting recognition for beauty and 
skillful ceremonial performance. Most Kwakiutl men not only behave in 
similar ways but are a good deal alike in desiring prestige and in wanting 
to shame their rivals. Tchambuli men differ from Kwakiutl men not 
only in what they do but also in what they want, 


Motives and attitudes as intervening variables 

Neither a motive nor an attitude is subject to direct observation. 
Behavior, on the other hand, can be directly observed. and motives and 
attitudes are inferred from behavior. Such inferences are made not 
casually but only in accordance with recognized procedures, as indicated 
in Chapter 3. Social psychologists would prefer to deal exclusively with 
what they can observe. But observations of the human organism and of 
the social environment (our two independent variables) cannot account 
for social behavior (our dependent variable). (See Fig. 2, page 31.) 
It is therefore necessary to make use of motives and attitudes as inter- 
vening variables, which can be shown to be related to both the inde- 
pendent and the dependent variables. 


| 
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Unless we infer the existence of motives and attitudes, we cannot 
adequately account for observed behavior. That is, we cannot account 
for an individual's social behavior merely on the basis of knowledge 
about his organism or about his social environment, or both. If we also 
know enough about the earlier history of his organism and of his environ- 
ment we can, in turn, account for his motives and attitudes. Very often 
such information is lacking, but even so we can account for a person’s 
behavior in terms of his present motives and attitudes. This constitutes 
an additional reason why it is often necessary to infer their existence. 
We may illustrate briefly some kinds of social behavior which cannot be 
accounted for directly by a knowledge of the two independent variables. 

KNOWLEDGE OF BIOLOGICAL FACTORS IS NOT ENOUGH. Human organ- 
isms differ in many respects. But most of the social behaviors in which 
we are interested do not vary directly with these differences and cannot 
be predicted from them. The difference in behaviors of the separated 
identical twins James and Reece (p. 62) illustrates this fact at the in- 
dividual level. Their organisms, to begin with, were identical, and the 
later changes in their behavior cannot be related to any observed changes 
in their organisms. At the level of whole societies, the same fact is shown 
by the rich variety of cultures on New Guinea. There are scores of differ- 
ent societies on this island. Most of them come from the same racial 
stock, but their cultures differ radically—in language, religion, family 
organization, and practically every other respect: The differences in their 
behaviors cannot be explained by organismic differences, because many 
of these different societies are biologically indistinguishable. 

KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT IS NOT ENOUGH. People also 
differ in respect to their social environments. But we cannot safely predict 
an individual's behavior merely from a knowledge of his social environ- 
ment. Perhaps, if we knew everything about an individual's environment, 
as well as everything about his organism, we could make such predictions. 
But we can rarely, if ever, know everything; we must select the most 
significant things about the environment to know. And what turns out to 
be most significant with respect to one individual frequently proves of 
little consequence with respect to another. In fact, we often recognize 
the significance of things only after they have occurred. When a person's 
motives and attitudes are known, it is often possible to relate them to the 
particular environmental conditions out of which they have grown. But 
it is often impossible to predict either his attitudes or his behavior 
merely from his social environment. 

Take, for example, the rather common fact of jealousy between two 
children in the same family in our society—particularly on the part of the 
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older child in middle-class families, who has been “dethroned” from his 
position as only child. It is rather easy to account for it when it occurs— 
but it does not always occur, nor always in the same degree. We find 
differences in the jealous behavior of older children whose family en- 
vironments look alike to the observer. We can account for the behavior 
in terms of the jealous attitude, and we can account for the jealous atti- 
tude by reconstructing environmental conditions which for one reason. 
or another assumed special importance for the particular child. But we 
cannot predict directly from social environment to behavior, because we 
cannot know which environmental conditions were of especial impor- 
tance until we know the attitudes which they have engendered. 

KNOWLEDGE OF BOTH TOGETHER IS NOT ENOUGH. In all societies there 
are a number of deviants, or nonconformists. Criminals, insane people — 
and, in our society, homosexuals are such deviants, They are always 
characterized by nonconformist attitudes, but no one can predict, merely 
from a knowledge of social environment, which individuals will become 
criminal, which insane, or which homosexual. Biological factors also 
are often involved in such deviant behavior, but no one can predict 
deviant behavior from a knowledge of exclusively biological factors 
either. Boys of defective intelligence are somewhat more apt than others 
to become juvenile delinquents, but by no means all such boys become 
delinquent. Boys who live in slum conditions are also more apt than 
others to become delinquents, but many slum boys do not. Furthermore, 
not all boys who live in slums and who are also feeble-minded become 
delinquent. And some boys who are neither slum dwellers nor feeble- 
minded do become delinquent. 

Thus, even if we have information concerning both the relevant 
biological factors and the relevant environmental factors, we can not 
predict what the individual's attitudes or behavior will be. But after an 
individual has acquired a set of motives and attitudes, we can account 
for them in relation to his particular organism and his particular social 
environment. And from his set of motives and attitudes we can predict 
a good deal about his behavior. 


Motives and attitudes within and among societies 

UNIFORMITIES AND VARIATIONS WITHIN SOCIETIES. Such uniform be- 
haviors as speaking the same language and rearing children in similar 
ways are based upon both biological and social uniformities, If people 
within the same society did not have similar bodily structures they would 
find it impossible to speak the same language or to treat their children in 
similar ways. (This does not mean, however, that bodily structure predis- 
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poses a person to speak any particular language; so far as we know, any 
normal person is potentially capable of learning to speak any language.) 
If people did not live in a social environment in which they could learn 
to speak the same language, and in- which they could learn to treat 
their children in similar ways, they would not be alike in either of these 
respects. 

Uniformities in behavior, however, do not result directly either from 
biological or from social uniformities, or from both together. To the 
extent that we find uniformity in behavior, it results from uniformities in 
motives and attitudes. Most Tchambuli men want to excel in ceremony, 
because their bodies are enough alike to enable them to learn to want 
the same things and because their social environment is so similar that 
they are influenced to want the same things. Most Kwakiutl want to 
shame their rivals, for the same kinds of reasons. In either case, uni- 
formities in both biological and social conditions lead to the development 
of uniform motives and attitudes. 

The same point can be made concerning nonconforming behavior. 
Some Tchambuli men and some Kwakiutl men do not behave in ways 
typical of their societies. Their deviant behavior may be influenced by 
special biological conditions or by special conditions in the social en- 
vironment, or by both. In any case, these special conditions influence 
behavior by way of attitudes and motives which are deviant. Variability 
because of deviant behavior within a society can be traced to variability 
in motives and attitudes. 

There is also prescribed. variability within any society. Men and 
women and children behave differently in all societies, but these differ- 
ences are by no means constant in all societies. In America, for example, 
men seem to be more self-confident and dominant, whereas the reverse 
is generally true among the Tchambuli. In some societies children take 
on adult behaviors rather early, whereas in others they continue childlike 
and irresponsible behaviors well into maturity. Such prescribed variations 
correspond in part to bodily differences and varying capacities among 
men, women and children, but these differences are often quite irrelevant 
to such matters. (Among the Tchambuli, for example, and among many 
other societies, all or most of the heavy work is done by women, whereas 
with us it is more nearly the other way around.) Regardless of this, there 
are always individuals who deviate from the prescriptions. Those who 
deviate have deviant motives and attitudes, and those who conform to 
the prescriptions have conforming motives and attitudes. Again, pre- 
scribed variability within any society corresponds to variability in mo- 
tives and attitudes. 
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UNIFORMITIES AND VARIATIONS AMONG SOCIETIES. Variations in be- 
haviors among different societies might conceivably correspond to differ- 
ences either in biological or in social conditions in those societies. If, for 
example, some peoples proved unable to learn to read and write, we 
should have to conclude that some of the behavior differences between 
them and other peoples might be attributed to biological factors. There 
is, as a matter of fact, no such evidence. Present evidence suggests that 
variations among societies in social behaviors correspond to differences 
in social but not in biological conditions. 

When we find uniformities in behavior among societies, however. 
they correspond to similarities both in biological and in social conditions. 
People in all societies eat and breathe, not only because their bodies 
are similarly constructed, but also because all inhabited environments 
provide a supply of food and air. As to social behaviors, there are very 
few which are uniform among all societies, except in a very broad and 
general way. In all societies people associate in some sort of family or 
household groups. Such world-wide uniformity results in part from the 
fact that all people have similar organisms, and in particular that all 
human infants are so constituted as to be completely dependent upon 
adults for care and protection. But it also results from the fact that all 
infants are born into a social environment which provides adult care and 
protection. Relative uniformities in behavior ultimately depend upon 
relative uniformities of both biological and social conditions. (We have 
deferred until Chapter 3 a consideration of “instincts” as a basis for 
uniformities among different societies.) 

_ If we think only in terms of group differences, we can perhaps dis- 
pense with the intervening variables of motives and attitudes. That is, 
we can account for the typical differences among Kwakiutl men, Tcham- 
buli men, and middle-class American men solely in terms of differences 
in social environment, as the independent variable. But the fact is that 
in some respects some American men behave very much like typical 
Tchambuli men and others like typical Kwakiutl men. There are deviants 
in all societies. Our social-psychological theories must account for their 
behavior as well as for that of more typical individuals. The use of mo- 
tives and attitudes, as conditions which intervene between behavior on 
the one hand and biological and social conditions on the other hand, 
provides us with such a theory. 
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When we find relative uniformities in social behavior, either within 
or among societies, we also find relative uniformities in motives and 
attitudes. And when we find variations in social behaviors, either within 
or among societies, they are directly associated with variations in motives 
and attitudes. Uniformities and variations in motives and attitudes, in 
turn, are associated with uniformities and variations in biological and 
environmental conditions. Observed behaviors, however, can be less di- 
rectly related to such conditions than to motives and attitudes. 

We therefore turn, in Part Two, to a consideration of motives and 
attitudes. We must constantly bear in mind that they are not themselves 
independent “causes” of behavior but are determined by other condi- 
tions. We thus face two kinds of problems, in the following chapters. 
How is behavior determined by motives and attitudes? And how are they, 
in turn, determined by biological and environmental conditions? 


PART TWO 


Motives and Attitudes 
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Motivation in Social Behavior 


THE MERGING OF BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
INFLUENCES 


THE ORIENTATION OF ORGANISM TO ENVIRONMENT 
PERCEPTION AS SELECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


AN ANALYSIS OF MOTIVATED BEHAVIOR: MOTIVE 
PATTERNS 
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THE MERGING OF BIOLOGICAL AND 
SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


The merging of biological and social influences occurs not in the group 
or in the society but in the individual as he develops motives and atti- 
tudes. And so the social psychologist needs to know not only that bio- 
logical organisms modify themselves by developing motives and attitudes 
while interacting with other members of a Society. Beyond that, he wants 
to know as much as he can about how motives and attitudes develop, how 
they are related both to protoplasm and to society, and what they have 
to do with people's behavior as we daily observe it. 


Motives and attitudes in juvenile delinquency 
The social psychologist would not be satisfied with a statement such 
as the following: 26 percent of all the boys between the ages of 11 and 16 
in certain “slum” areas of a Particular city were convicted of stealing in 
1943, whereas only 2 percent of boys of the same age in “middle class” 
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areas of the same city were convicted of similar offenses during the same 
year. This statement relates individual behaviors to certain aspects of 
society, but it merely tells us that there is a relationship; it says nothing 
about the how or the why of the relationship. The statement, as it appears 
above, contains no information upon the basis of which we can draw any 
conclusions as to the processes by which different residence environments 
led different organisms to function differently. We can, of course, make 
certain guesses as to what these processes might have been, but not unless 
we bring in further information. 

Suppose now that the information cited about delinquency is supple- 
mented in the following ways. First, most young male offenders in 
American cities are members of groups of similar offenders. One summary 
of such offenses in Cook County, Ill., concludes as follows: 


. . . 81.8 percent of these boys committed the offenses for which they 
were brought to the court as members of groups. And when the offenses 
were limited to stealing, it was found that 89 percent of all offenders 
were taken to court as group or gang members. . . . group delinquency 

. constitutes a preponderance of all officially recorded offenses com- 
mitted by boys and young men. (Shaw and McKay, 1942) 


Suppose, secondly, that we have also obtained statements from offenders 
themselves as to their own impressions concerning their delinquency ex- 
periences. The following excerpts from the autobiography of a chronic 
delinquent known as Stanley are illustrative: 


When I started to play in the alleys around my home I first heard about 
a bunch of older boys called the “Pirates.” My oldest brother was in this 
gang and so I went around with them. . . . He could beat any guy in the 
gang by fighting, so he was a good leader and everybody looked up to 
him as a big guy. I looked up to him as a big guy and was proud to be 
his brother. . .. When I started to hang out with the Pirates J first 
learned about robbin’. The guys would talk about robbin’ and stealing 
and went out on “jobs” every night. When I was eight I first started to go 
out robbin’ with my brother's gang. . . . I always stayed outside and 
give jiggers. The big guys went in and raided the place. They showed me 
how to pick locks, jimmy doors, cut glass and use skeleton keys and every- 
thing to get into stores and houses, Every guy had to keep everything 
secret and not tell anybody or he would be beat up and razzed, The 
police were enemies and not to be trusted. When we would get caught 
by the police we had to keep mum and not tell a word even in the third 
degree. I looked up to my brother and the other big guys because of their 
courage and nerve and the way they could rob, They would tell me never 
to say a word to anybody about our robbin’. My mother didn’t even know 
it, Some kids couldn't be in the gang because they would tell everything 
and some didn't have the nerve to go robbin'. The guys with a record 
were looked up to and admired by the young guys. A stool-pigeon was 
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looked down on and razzed and could not stay in the gang. . . . The guys 
stuck together and helped each other out of trouble. (Shaw, 1930) 


From such evidence it becomes possible to make statements about how 
certain aspects of society (e.g., slum conditiohs and the existence of gangs) 
produce changes in individual organisms. As a result of such conditions, 
large numbers of boys come to want certain things and to avoid others, 
to judge people and institutions in changed ways, according to changed 
standards. The way in which the organism functions has literally been 
changed. In the preceding document, such words and phrases as “looked 
up to,” “proud,” “not tell or be beat up,” “admired,” “looked down on,” 
“not trusted” suggest that new motives, new attitudes, and new standards 
of judgment are being acquired. They point to psychological processes 
which are changing as a result of social influences. These changing 
processes have to do with things that are wanted or, more technically, 
with motives, attitudes, and value judgments. And they help us to under- 
stand changing behavior. 

The social conditions which accompany slum conditions in a city do 
not lead all boys into delinquent behavior. However, they lead some boys 
to form gangs, membership in which brings-about the kinds of attitudes, 
values, loyalties, and standards of judgment described by Stanley. These 
boys are very apt to become delinquent. There are other boys who are 
not led by similar conditions into membership in such gangs, so that com- 
parable attitudes and values are not formed. These latter boys are much 
less apt to become delinquent. 

There are thus two ways in which the study of motives and attitudes 
as intervening variables can improve our understanding of juvenile 
delinquency. First, such a study gives us additional information about 
why, under similar environmental conditions, some boys do and others 
do not become delinquent. And secondly, a knowledge of motives and 
attitudes tells us something about how and why this form ‘of social 
behavior, when it does occur, is related to a certain set of social conditions. 


The problem of this chapter 

In order to make use of the concepts of motive and attitude, as tools 
for understanding behavior, we must be as precise as possible about 
what is meant by the terms. In particular, we must deal with these ques- 
tions: How can they be recognized, inasmuch as they are not directly 
observed but are indirectly inferred? From what are they inferred, and 
under what conditions is it permissible or necessary to infer them? In 
order to answer these questions, we shall have to make a fairly detailed 
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analysis of the processes involved in human behavior, including some that 
are not immediately apparent. 

The central problem of this chapter emerges from the answers to the 
foregoing questions and from the analysis of behavior upon which these 
answers depend. This central problem is that of discovering just how 
motives and attitudes are related to observed behavior (our dependent 
variable) and at the same time to the individual organism and to social 
conditions (our independent variables). We shall, in this chapter, limit 
ourselves to a consideration of motives, deferring to the next chapter the 
topic of attitudes. 


THE ORIENTATION OF ORGANISM TO 
ENVIRONMENT 


Discovering motives by observing direction 

in behavior 

Most people manage to understand one another's behavior reasonably 
well, with or without the use of words, most of the time. A simple illus- 
tration will point to one thing that makes it possible for them to do so. 
A mother in her kitchen carries out a series of behaviors including beat- 
ing eggs, sifting flour, and pouring batter into a pan which she puts into 
the oven. At the same time her four-year-old son carries out a series of 
behaviors including building a tower with blocks, beating a drum, look- 
ing at a picture book, and talking to his mother while he watches her _ 
work. An observer would have no difficulty (if he had any familiarity 
with American kitchens) in concluding that the mother is baking a 
cake, but if asked what the boy was doing he would probably say, “Just 
playing.” The mother’s behavior is easy to understand because it involves 
a sequence of behaviors which, in connection with the end result (the 
cake), “makes sense.” The boy's behaviors could equally well have been 
carried out in a different order, and there is no end result to which they 
can be connected. 

The mother's series of behaviors, in this instance, constitutes a single 
act, whereas the boy's does not. An act (ora motive pattern, as we shall 
later call it) is defined not as just any motor response, like a single muscle 
twitch, but as a sequence of behavior which has some meaning in term 
of a goal or end result. Its meaning to the behaving individual himself 
depends upon how he relates his own sequence of behaviors to the end 
results which he anticipates; and its meaning to others depends upon 
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how they relate his sequence of behaviors to the end results which they 


observe or anticipate. If the observer fails to identify the end result, or | 


if he glimpses the behavior sequence so briefly that he cannot make a 
judicious guess as to end results, then he will be puzzled by what he sees; 
it will have dubious meaning. If, for example, you were to look at a 
photograph showing only the bent knee and raised foot of a man, you 
would not know whether he was running or kicking. The mere bending 
of his knee and raising of his foot does not constitute an act. In order 

understand his behavior, you must see something of what comes before 
or after, or both, as you would in a motion picture sequence. The succes- 
sive behaviors which together constitute an act are “tied together” by a 


Certain consistency of direction. The clue to the existence of a motive - 


(as defined on p. 80) lies in such consistency of direction. t 

We understand one another’s behavior, then, by observing sequences 
of behavior (not mere isolated responses), and relating them to observed 
(or anticipated) end results. In everyday practice, as a matter of fact, we 


go beyond this. We assume that the behavior sequence was carried out in 


order to achieve the end result, We recognize the possibility of mistakes, 
or unintended results, of course, but nevertheless we attribute to others 
(as we do to ourselves) the expectation or the hope that a certain be- 


havior sequence will lead to a certain kind of result. And we assume that 


others, like ourselves, want one kind of result and do not want another. 
We understand the behavior of others by attributing motives to them. 

In doing so, we often make mistakes. (One of the most important 
areas of social psychology deals with accurate communication with other 


people as to motives and intentions—both our own and theirs.) We make — 


mistakes, to mention just one reason, because we are forced to rely on 
rules of thumb. There are no social-psychological slide rules by which 


we can measure accurately the motives of others, It is the social psycholo- ` 


gist’s job, however, to approach the accuracy of the slide rule as nearly 
as he can; he dare not rely merely upon rules of thumb. And so the social 


psychologist, like the man in the street, makes inferences concerning — 


people's motivations, He does not, of course, rely upon mere hunches or 
guesswork. He does not take at face value what people have to say about 
their own motivation but simply includes such statements as part of a 
Sequence of behavior. 


Directed behavior and random behavior 

Directed behavior (from which we infer the existence of motives) is 
quite different from random behavior. An extreme illustration of the 
latter is the behavior of a fowl whose head has just been cut off; there 
is no directionality whatever in its flutterings. Such utter aimlessness 
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probably never occurs under “normal” human conditions. The nearest 
approach to it seems to be the activities of the newborn infant when in 
discomfort. He quite literally does everything that he can do; he kicks, 
drools, cries, thrashes his arms about, twitches, blinks, clenches his fists. 
Contrast such behavior with that of the commuter who takes the shortest 
possible route from office to railroad station, where he takes a certain 
seat on a certain coach on a certain train, gets off at a certain station, 
unlocks and drives a certain automobile to a certain house which he 
enters and then seats himself in a certain chair. Every step in this unit of 
behavior has been so guided and directed as to eventuate in his “getting 
home and relaxing.” 

Our wants and desires are expressed sometimes with a low and some- 
times with a high degree of directionality. At times we are able to respond 
to our environment with such selectivity as to attain our end result 
through our own behavior. At other times, particularly in infancy, our 
dissatisfactions are so vaguely related to our environment that our be- 
havior shows very little sense of direction. If, under such conditions, 
dissatisfactions are removed, it is through random behavior rather than 
behavior directed toward their removal. 


The inner-outer nature of motivated behavior 

Motive, like the nontechnical terms “want” and “desire,” is a word 
which points both inward and outward. Such terms-refer both to an inner 
state of dissatisfaction (or unrest, or tension, or disequilibrium) and to 
something in the environment (like food, mother’s presence, or the solu- 
tion to a puzzle) which serves to remove the state of dissatisfaction. There 
is both a condition within the organism and something outside the 
organism which it wants, toward which its behavior is directed. (The 
“outsideness” of what is wanted may be only symbolic; see p. 28.) For 
purposes of psychological analysis it is possible to separate the irtner from 
the outer aspects of wants and desires. For example, if external conditions 
are held constant, the intensity of a person's desire for water varies directly 
with the moisture content of his body tissues (his throat membranes, in 
particular). Conversely, if inner conditions are held constant, a person's 
desire for water varies with such external factors as the attractiveness or 
repulsiveness of what there is to be drunk, the sight of other people 
drinking, or environmental pressures (like a sudden danger which must 
be avoided) which compete with the need for water. 

Needs, wants, or desires are thus variable phenomena, being depend- 
ent on changes in both inner and outer stimulation. The more intense 
the inner stimuli, the lower the threshold for external stimulation: if a 
man is hungry enough he will want any kind of food. And the less intense 
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the inner stimuli, the higher the threshold for external stimulation: a 
well-fed man can be tempted only by a special delicacy, and if he is 
utterly satiated nothing at all will tempt him. Both inner and outer 
influences (or symbols which stand for them) are always involved. 


Definitions 

In the light of the distinctions between directed and random behavior 
and between inner and outer influences, we are able to indicate more 
exactly what we shall mean by the term “motive,” and how it is dis- 
tinguished from related terms, Motive, as here used, refers to a state of 
the organism in which bodily energy is mobilized and selectively directed 
toward parts of the environment. To understand what this means, we 
shall have to look at two parts of the definition, 

Drive. First, the “mobilization of bodily energy” referred to i the 
definition points to the same thing that psychologists mean when they 
use the word drive. Drives are bodily states felt as restlessness, which 
initiate tendencies to activity. In somewhat more technical language, they 
correspond to regions of more or less concentrated energy potential. The 
important thing about them is that they function like “motors here and 
there within the body, each delivering energy to appropriate muscles 
and glands” (Murphy, 1947). Drive states may be sharply localized, like 
a toothache, or broadly distributed, like over-all fatigue. But even when 
the original source of the drive is narrowly focused, as in the case of a 
Mosquito bite, there is often a “spread” of drive states; a single mosquito 
bite may lead a person to “feel itchy all over.” Many drives are very 
diffuse indeed, and nearly all of them tend to become so if not rather soon 
relieved. This is because every part of the body is directly or indirectly 
connected with every other part, particularly by way of the blood stream 
and the netvous system. 


sarily uncomfortable. It is quite clear, in fact, that tension in and of 
itself is not necessarily something to be avoided. We read detective stories 
or ride on roller coasters in order to experience certain kinds of tension. 
The fact seems to be that drive, or tension, while often uncomfortable in 
itself, is not necessarily so unless appropriate behavior is prevented. If a 
state of drive can be relieved only by telling the funny story, or by fin- 
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ishing the detective story, it will be felt as discomfort if those acts are pre- 
vented, but the state of wanting to tell it is not in itself uncomfortable. 

Psychologists commonly consider drive as something which the or- 
ganism is impelled to relieve, or remove, and we too shall so consider it— 
not because it is necessarily uncomfortable but simply because it impels 
the organism to activity. The ensuing activity usually serves to reduce 
the drive, whether it was originally uncomfortable or not. We shall there- 
fore use the phrase “drive reducing,” which is both traditional and 
convenient, with less emphasis upon the meaning of “making less un- 
comfortable” and more upon the meaning of “impelling to activity.” It 
is incidentally true that to be prevented from taking action is felt as dis- 
comfort. The important thing, however, is that energy is mobilized and 
made available for activity. 

Goat. The phrase “selected parts of the environment” in the defini- 
tion refers to the end results of behavior sequences, as discussed on page 
77. They are known as goals. More exactly, a goal is a state of affairs to- 
ward which behavior is directed, whether successfully or not. A goal may 
involve a long-range behavidr sequence (earning a college degree), or a 
short-range sequence (hitting a baseball that has just been pitched), or a 
sequence of any intermediate length. A goal is something toward which 
behavior is directed. 

The use of the word “toward” in the preceding sentence may lead 
you to wonder about “negative goals”—that is, parts of the environment 
away from which behavior is directed. A pedestrian may have the mo- . 
mentary goal of avoiding a puddle in the sidewalk; the goal of an escaped 
convict is apt to be avoiding detection and return to prison. There are 
often, as we shall see in Chapter 10, some important differences between 
behavior which is directed away from and behavior which is directed 
toward certain things in the environment. Nevertheless, for present pur- 
poses, we shall ignore the distinction, because there is no way of avoiding 
one thing without going toward some other thing. The pedestrian avoids 
the puddles by going toward the dry portions of the sidewalk, and the 
convict avoids the police by going toward places which he considers safe. 
We shall therefore refer to goals as including parts of the environment 
toward which behavior is directed in order to avoid other parts of the 
environment. 

Goals correspond to some state of affairs in,the environment, though 
sometimes only in a rather indirect way. Human beings have a very 
great capacity to substitute symbols for actual objects and events in the 
environment. And so it often happens that internal, symbolic events 
rather than any change in the external environment serve as goals. Ex- 
amples of such goals might be the “happy ending” to a daydream, or 
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the solution to a problem in mental arithmetic. Such symbolic events 
come to function as goals (by processes described in the next chapter) 
because they have come to stand for something in the environment. 
During a large part of our waking lives, and even during a part of our 
sleeping lives, we respond to what might be called an internalized en- 
vironment—like the objects, people, or words which we see or hear in our 
daydreams. We are constantly directing our behavior—especially our 
verbal behavior, whether the words are spoken aloud or not—toward 
goals in this internalized environment. In these pages, therefore, when 
we speak of goals as being in the environment, or of behavior as being 
directed toward something in the environment, we shall be using the 
term environment as including both the external and the internalized. 
Motivated behavior is always an inner-outer affair, if the term “outer” 
is used to include symbols for things in the environment. 

There is one other important thing to remember about goals. They 
do not exist, as such, in the environment apart from persons whose be- 
havior is being directed toward them. A million dollars, a score of 300 
in bowling, or a lollipop are goals only in ‘elation to someone who is 
seeking them as goals. We know about goals only by observing specific 
Sequences of behavior (often including verbal statements of intention) 
on the part of individuals. Goals, in brief, are inferred from sequences 
of behavior. The term “goal” is actually no more than a way of referring 
to the directional aspect of behavior, just as “drive” refers to the energy 
aspect of behavior. ‘ 

MOTIVE AS MOBILIZED AND DIRECTED ENERGY. The concept of motive, 
as defined on page 80, includes both the directional and the energy aspects 
of behavior. It refers not merely to the energy mobilized by the organism, 
nor merely to the goal toward which energy is directed, but to a relation- 
ship between energy and goal. An organism is motivated when—and 
only when—it is characterized both by a state of drive and by a direction 
of behavior toward some goal which is selected in preference to all other 
possible goals. Motive, then, is a concept which joins together drive 
and goal. Without drive or without goal there can be no motive, 
as the term is here used. 

Unfortunately, there is no standard usage of these terms. Many social 
psychologists—Klineberg (1940), for example—use “motive” and “drive” 
interchangeably, Some psychologists—e.g., Muenzinger (1942)—-define 
motive simply as “direction of behavior.” Any usage is, of course, permis- 
sible so long. as it is clear, consistent, and objectively definable. Never- 
theless, it is confusing to find different writers using the term “motive” 
with different meanings. As you réad various social-psychological sources, 
therefore, you should note carefully what each writer means by the term. 
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Certain implications of our use of the term “motive” should be noted. 
First, it refers not to a directed sequence of behavior as such but to a 
state of the organism which accounts for the fact that the behavior se- 
quence is characterized by direction. “Motive” refers not to the carrying 
out of behavior but to a way of being set for directing one’s energy toward 
a certain goal. Such a way of being set is sometimes known as an orienta- 
tion. An orientation which persistently reappears over a period of time is 
known as an attitude, as we shall see in the next chapter. All these terms 
refer to inferred conditions, or intervening variables, not to behavior, 
which is our dependent variable. 

Secondly, a restriction concerning the labeling of specific motives 
should be noted. For social-psychological purposes it is more convenient 
to label any particular motive according to its goal than according to 
its state of drive. The principal reason for this preference is that the 
drives involved in most social behaviors are rather diffuse and usually 
difficult to isolate. We do not have the.means, for example, of distinguish- 
ing between the drive states of a given individual when he is motivated 
to win at poker and when he is motivated to win at tennis. The goals can 
easily be distinguished, but the drives can not. Hence we shall speak of a 
hunger drive and a food motive, but not of a food drive or a hunger 
motive. The phrase “food motive” does not deny the influence of the 
hunger drive but stressés the directional aspect of whatever behavior is 
involved. Likewise, the phrase “hunger drive” does not imply that no 
food moiive is present but simply emphasizes the tension or energy 
aspect of the behavior. 

Finally, the use of the term “motive” is restricted in another way—to 
situations in which there is some selectivity in arriving at a goal. Thus 
the term is not ordinarily applied to reflexes, such as hiccoughing, be- 
cause, by our definition, simple reflex behavior is not motivated. The 
attempt to inhibit a reflex response, however, like smothering a cough 
during a church service, is motivated—i.e., it is directed toward the goal 
of maintaining silence. 


Instinct as a basis for human motives 

In the next chapter it will become clear that human motives, as we 
are using the term, are necessarily acquired. Nevertheless, our bodies are 
so constructed that we acquire some motives very readily indeed. Prac- 
tically every infant, for example, very soon becomes motivated to want 
milk. Certain environmental conditions, moreover, are so important for 
the Satisfaction of various wants that practically every human learns to 
direct-his behavior toward those conditions. The motives of wanting to 
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wear clothes and of desiring the presence of other people, for example, 
are almost universally acquired in such ways. 

Because some motives are acquired by all or nearly all humans they 
have often been described as instinctive. Whether instincts do or do not 
“exist,” we shall avoid the term simply because it is a confusing one. One 
of the sources of confusion is that the term has been applied to certain 
classes of behaviors as well as to states of drive and motive which underlie 
behaviors. Nevertheless, the concept of instinct has held a very important 
place in the history of social psychology. We shall therefore stop to in- 
dicate some of the reasons for this, together with our reasons for not 
using it as applied to humans. 

GROUNDS FOR ASSUMING HUMAN INSTINCTS. Many facts of animal be- 
havior are reasonably well accounted for in terms of instincts. All birds 
of certain species build nests in highly standardized ways; all spiders of a 
given species build a certain kind of web. Individual birds and spiders 
show minor variations which may be attributed to learning, but nests and 
webs are nevertheless built without benefit of any model to be copied. 
In this sense, behaviors such as nest building and web spinning are 
unlearned. une 

The existence of instincts has been inferred to account for such 
behaviors in many animal species. That is, it is assumed that the evolu- 
tionary history of the species has been such as to provide individual 
animals with biologically inherited predispositions to direct their be- 
havior toward the environment in certain ways. No one has ever seen 
an instinct, just as no one has ever seen a motive, but it is a necessary 
inference in order to account for behaviors that have been seen. And 
if it is a necessary inference for animals other than human, why not for 
humans also? The generally accepted facts of human evolution point 
to many similarities between human and other species. And so it is not 
surprising that, as a kind of corollary to Darwin's discoveries, human 
as well as animal behavior came to be explained in terms of instincts. 

The concept of human instincts does not rest merely upon analogies 
from animal behavior, however. It receives some support from observa- 
tions of behaviors of newborn infants. For example, the grasping reflex is 
made the first time that a finger is placed across the palm of the infant. 
This reflex has probably been practiced before birth but, if we set aside 
the question of prenatal learning, the fact remains that the infant does 
it almost immediately after birth. Most newborn infants suck and swallow 
when a nipple is touched to their mouths. Such ready-made reflexes very 
closely resemble some of the animal instincts. 

Furthermore, there are many adult behaviors which are so common 
the world around that they seem to be as universal as is nest building on 
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the part of orioles, or web spinning by spiders of certain species. All 
adults swallow, eliminate, breathe, sleep, etc. As far as we know, they all 
wear some sort of clothing, use some sort of language, and associate in 
some sort of family or household groups. There is an important distinc- 
tion, however, between the two groups of behaviors just mentioned. 
Swallowing, breathing, and similar specific behaviors which are universal 
are simple reflexes, modified little or not at all after birth. Such highly 
standardized forms of behavior are directly dependent upon uniformities 


- of structure in the human organism. But wearing clothes, using language, 


and associating in groups are not at all uniform behaviors (unless we 
Stress the phrase “in one way or another”), and they are greatly modified 
after birth. They are, of course, made possible by uniformities in bodily 
structure, but they are not in any direct sense a consequence of structural 
uniformities, as in the case of the reflexes. 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF “INSTINCT” IN HUMANS. The distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of human behaviors, to both of which the term 


“instinct” has often been applied, points to the basic fallacy involved in 


the application of the term to humans. One may limit the term to specific, 
highly standardized behaviors universal among humans; in that case one 
finds that the term includes nothing but the reflexes. Or one may, on 
the other hand, not limit the term to specific, invariable behaviors but 
include such behaviors as wearing clothes and associating in groups, 
which are universal only in the sense that they are done “in some sort 
of way”—i.e., with considerable variability. This variability, which is a 
direct result of the culture in which individuals have been reared, is a 
result of learning. Hence, by all usual definitions, the term “instinct” is 
not applicable. For just this reason, the American psychologist William 
James, whose monumental Principles of Psychology was published in 
1890, held that human instincts appeared but once in a lifetime and were 
Immediately modified by learning and became habits. Human instincts, 
Viewed as behaviors, are, in short, either reflexes (in which case they 
can be called just that, and do not need a second name), or they are 
habits modified by learning, and hence not instincts at all by the usual 
definition: : 
There is another sense in which the term is sometimes used which 
avoids the dilemma. Instinct may refer to the dynamics of the behavior 
(i.e., the forces which impel behayior), rather than to the behavior itself, 
which is admittedly variable except in the case of reflexes. For example, 
different people in different societies eat different things in different ways 
with differing frequencies; nevertheless they all eat. They wear different 
kinds or amounts of clothing, with small or large wardrobes, but they all 
clothe themselves. These kinds of universality would not be found, so 
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the argument runs, unless there were dependable needs for food and for 
clothing, and by instinct is meant such dependable needs. If the term 
were consistently used in this sense, and this sense only, it would be 
defensible and would avoid the dilemma. There are two objections, how- 
ever, to this use of the term. First, it is not consistent with usage as ap- 
plied to animals. As traditionally used, it refers to the behavior, and not 
to the dynamics of the behavior, such as drives; it is surely confusing to 
use the term in one sense as applied to animals and in another sense as 
applied to humans. Secondly, there is no need for an additional term to 
describe the dynamics of behavior—particularly one which is loaded with 
other meanings. The terms “drive,” “motive,” and “attitude” seem to 
provide an adequate dynamic account of all the observed facts. 

It is important, of course, to call attention to the fact that in some 
respects the dynamics of human behavior are everywhere the same. These 
uniformities of dynamics seem to derive from two sources. First, there 
are the conditions necessary for human survival and their corresponding 
drives, common to all humans. That all humans eat, regardless of varia- 
tions in the nature of their food and in the manner of eating it, is 
attributable to the universal hunger drive. Many other behaviors which 
serve a common purpose but which are carried out in different ways are 
similarly universal because they serve to remove some universal drive. 
Secondly, there are motives which are universally acquired because of 
more or less standard conditions imposed by the environment. The mo- 
tive of sociability, or gregariousness, which is often referred to as instinc- 
tive, seems to be almost universally acquired in this fashion. (The excep- 
tions—children reared in isolation, and older persons who “turn against 
people"—are very rare.) No infant can survive without long dependence 
on other humans. Hence the removal of both innate and acquired drives 
comes to be related to the presence of others, in the manner described 
above, and the motive of gregariousness is acquired. 

Apparently all the “standard” motives of humans are of one or the 
other of these two kinds. If one desires to stress that a given motive is 
universal among humans, or that a drive is present at birth, it is necessary 
metely to prefix the appropriate adjective: e.g., innate drive, or universal 
motive. In either case the confusing and ambiguous term “instinct — 
confusing and ambiguous when applied to humans, that js—is not 
needed, since the same meaning is carried by the words “drive” or 
“motive.” 

There is still another sense in which the term “instinct” is so widely 
used (though in a popular rather than a scientific sense) that it must be 
noted: “Instinctively he reached for his gun,” or “Instinctively she chose 
the red dress.” In such usage the term means simply “impulsively” or 
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“unpremeditatedly,” without regard to whether the behavior is learned 
or unlearned, universal or limited to one or a few individuals. Any 
scientific term, of course, is subject to popular distortion and is not to 
be discarded by scientists merely for that reason. But the fact that the 
term has come to have this very common meaning in addition to those 
noted above illustrates what a heavy and diversified load this word has 
come to carry. As you encounter the term, and particularly if you use it 
yourself, you should learn to distinguish in which of all these senses it is 
being employed. 

HISTORICAL conrusions. Partly because of this overloading of mean- 
ings, and partly for another reason soon to be mentioned, the use of the 
term “instinct” by psychologists during the past 60-odd years has been 
peculiarly unfortunate. The misfortune has been that no two authorities 
have been able to agree as to how many human instincts there are, or 
precisely what they are. William James, in 1890, outlined 32 of them, 
including “licking sugar.” In 1908, when the British psychologist William 
McDougall published the first textbook in social psychology, he listed 
12 instincts, of which 7 were primary and 5 secondary. In later writings, 
McDougall extended this list to include 13 major instincts, one of which 
was “the instinct of appeal.” E. L. Thorndike, a highly influential 
American psychologist, in 1913 compiled a list of 42, ranging from 
“teasing, tormenting, and bullying” to “multiform mental activity. 
(Thorndike referred to them as “original response patterns” as an alter- 
native term to “instinct.”) H. C. Warren, another American psychologist, 
in 1919 included “hiding” and resenting” in his list of 26 instincts, to 
which he added 6 “instinctive tendencies,” one of which was “right- 
handedness." F. H. Allport, trying to get away from the difficulties in- 
volved in the use of the term, in 1924 listed 6 classes of inherited “pre- 
potent reflexes.” This sample of lists by psychologists might be consider- 
ably extended. 

The “experts,” obviously, cannot agree. For years many of the ablest 
men in the field struggled to push the concept of instinct to the point 
of scientific definiteness—and failed completely, so far as its application 
to adult humans is concerned. One can conclude only that either the 
concept itself or the methods by which they sought to investigate it, or 
both, must have been at fault. Continued scientific controversy is usually 
the result of an inadequate formulation of a problem, and the present 
instance is no exception. The problem, as posed, was insoluble. No em- 
pirical methods exist by which one can discover what the “original 
nature” of man would be like if it were not modified by culture and 
learning. This, in essence, is the impossible problem posed by. the quest 
for human instincts. 
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PROPOSED USAGE OF TERMS. The difficulties involved in applying 
the term “instinct” to humans are thus of three sorts, First, the course 
of human evolution has been such that humans have become highly 
adaptable; they do the necessary things in the most diverse ways—par- 
ticularly if they have grown up in different cultures, It is simply one of 
the facts of life that humans behave very much more diversely than any 
other species of animal. Animals learn, of course, but the range within 
which their behaviors vary as a result of learning is much smaller than 
that of humans. Hence, the term instinct, which is useful and reasonably 
precise as applied to animals, simply cannot have the same meaning when 
applied to humans. 

Secondly (and doubtless resulting from the preceding consideration), 
as applied to humans the term has come to carry so many meanings that 
it is more confusing than helpful. It is an axiom of scientific terminology 
that words should have single and precise meanings. We have already 
seen that, as commonly used, the term includes both such highly specific, 
unvarying behaviors as reflexes and'such nonspecific, variable behaviors 
as associating in groups. We have noted that it includes both behaviors 
that are learned and those that are unlearned. And it refers both to be- 
haviors and to forces impelling behavior. Finally, as a result of both these 
kinds of difficulties, there are no known methods by which hypothetically 
original tendencies, modified as they are by human culture through 
learning, can be investigated in adults. 

For all these reasons we shall avoid the term as applied to human 
social behavior. We avoid the question, “Are there human instincts?” 
for the same reason that we avoid the question “Have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife?” It is not a profitable question. Because the term is so 
overloaded, either a negative or an affirmatiye answer carries erroneous 
implications. We shall therefore substitute the more distinctive terms 
“reflex,” “drive,” “motive” and “attitude” for the one overinclusive term: 
“instinct,” as applied to human beings. 


PERCEPTION AS SELECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


A motivated person is one whose energy, mobilized by drive, is 
selectively directed. That is, a person directing behavior toward a goal 
does not carry out all possible behaviors or respond to all possible stimuli. 
A hungry woman restaurant-bound in a Strange city pays scant attention 
to the attractive shop windov's, which at other moments she might stop 
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to admire. The student who has dallied too long at the breakfast table 
and is late for class hurries on, oblivious to the soda fountain which at 
other times is a favorite rendezvous. The process of motivation is, in fact, 
one of selectivity. We shall consider here some of the principles of per- 
ception, which have much to do with the selectivity of behavior. 

It is convenient to distinguish between two kinds of selectivity in 
behavior. The more obvious of the two is performance—that is, any kind 
of observable behavior, such as walking, talking, frowning, or working 
out an arithmetic problem in writing. Such behaviors are nearly always 
selective. Out of a vast repertoire of behaviors of which he is capable, a 
person attending a funeral selects a few, such as sitting quietly with his 
head bowed. At a football game, the same person selects quite different 
behaviors from his repertoire, such as cheering and whistling. Perform- 
ance depends on the second kind of behavior—perceptual behavior, 
which has to do with noticing what is available for sense perception and 
with “structuring” or organizing the experiences which come through the 
sense organs (see pp. 91 f). 

Perceptual behavior is also selective. One never notices all aspects of 
any situation, and even what one does notice may be “put together” in 
different ways. In looking at a certain person, for example, one individual 
may notice (or select) merely such characteristics as indicate that she is 
an old woman; another may notice what he takes to be “Jewish” char- 
acteristics; a third that she has a kind, motherly face. The individuals 
who perteive these different things select certain types of behavior corre- 
sponding to what is noticed—e.g., offering help, expressing prejudice, 
or smiling. Similarly, the behavior of a grizzled lumberman is quite 
different from that of a scholarly botanist as they visit the same forest. 
Both what they notice and what they do are selective. What the lumber- 
man notices and what he does are part of the same behavior direction, 
which is quite different from that of the botanist. Motivation is the con- 
cept in terms of which we describe the over-all consistency of overt- 
perceptual behavior of each man. This consistency could not occur with- 
out selectivity in taking note of the environment. The ‘outer’ part of 
Motivation is thus dependent upon perception. (It is also true, as we shall 
see later, that selectivity in perception is determined by the existing state 
of motivation.) 

The distinction between performance and perception, although im- 
portant for psychological analysis, does not imply that either exists apart 
from the other. Perception is a way of “sizing up” situations in terms 
of various things that might be done about them; performance is a way 
of enacting one of the possibilities which has been perceived. The per- 
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formance may, of course, be delayed, but perception is nevertheless a 
way of girding for action. 

It is probably a common assumption by those who are psychologically 
naive that what one sees (as in looking at a tree, for example) is de- 
termined simply by what is objectively present, and by the nature of the 
human eye and brain. Such an assumption makes of perception a purely 
passive affair, a matter of registering “what is there.” The known facts 
about perception, however, make it impossible to adopt this simple, 
common-sense point of view. There are at least three kinds of active 
processes at work in most perception. 


Omitting 
First, perception involves a good deal of omitting. One cannot note 
every detail, every potential stimulus, that is “there” to be “registered.” 
At almost every moment of one’s waking life there are countless stimuli 
which one might notice but in fact does not. It is only by hitting upon 
a few salient features and ignoring the others that we “make sense” of 
most situations. The following testimony of a man who had recovered 
his sight after 30 years of blindness bears out the point: 


When I could see again, objects literally hurled themselves at me. One 
of the things a normal persons knows from long habit is what not to look 
at. Things that don’t matter, or that confuse, are simply shut out of their 
seeing minds, I had forgotten this, and tried to see everything at once; 
consequently I saw almost nothing. (Muenzinger, 1942) 


As early as 1904, the German psychologist Kulpe reported experi- 
ments pointing to similar conclusions, He presented printed nonsense syl- 
lables to his experimental subjects, using different colors and different 
spatial patterns, In many of his experiments, subjects were given advance 
notice that they would be asked to report upon a single feature of the 
visual stimulus (presented for only a fraction of a second), such as color, or 
number of letters, or spatial arrangement. Those features not mentioned 
in the initial instructions were either ignored entirely or only casually 
noticed. Subjects trying to report as accurately as possible the number of 
letters presented, for example, might be totally unable to answer ques- 
tions concerning the colors used, when questioned immediately after- 
ward. As we shall see later, what is omitted from perception is in large 
part determined by the nature of the motivation which is operating. 


Supplementing 


Secondly, perception commonly involves adding, or supplementing, 
as well as omitting. Particularly in the case of a hasty glimpse (but by 
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no means only then), it is common to “round out the picture” by filling 
in details not in fact present but which, so to speak, should be there and 
are thus assumed to be there. This well-known phenomenon long ago led 
to the quip that “we see things not as they are but as we are.” Walter 
Lippmann in 1922 pointed to the prevalence with which we pass judg- 
ment on public events not as they actually occur—which is usually im- 
possible in any case—but in terms of the “pictures in our heads.” Such 
perceptions, both oversimplified by the omission of details not con- 
sistent with the pictures in our heads and “standardized” by the addition 
of details to round out the picture, he referred to as stereotypes. Here, 
as in most instances, we find the processes of omitting and of supplement- 
ing occurring together. 

There have been many experimental demonstrations of this common 
tendency to supplement, Subjects are usually asked to recall something 
previously perceived, so that it is difficult to tell whether the distortion 
occurred at the instant of perception or later, in remembering; the final 
results, in any case, are the same. Bartlett's experiments on the recall of 
pictorial materials and of stories show that both omission and supple- 
menting invariably occur (1932). Studies of the way in which rumors 
grow point to the same tendencies (Allport and Postman, 1947). Another 
experimental illustration is provided in an investigation of attitudes of 
southern white children toward Negroes (E. L. and R. E. Horowitz, 
1938). Some of the children who had just been shown a picture of an 
attractive southern home spontaneously reported that the picture showed 
a Negro performing menial work; many others reported the same thing 
on being asked, “What was the Negro in the picture doing?” although 
no persons were included in the picture. 


Structuring 

The third and most important kind of active process that goes on in 
perception is that of organizing, or structuring, whatever is available to 
be perceived. 

OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE FACTORS. Two quite different sets of 
factors are responsible for the way in which any given situation is per- 
ceptually organized. Objective factors involve those more or less com- 
pelling features of the situation which result in the same kind of per- 
ceptual structuring for all “normal” individuals. For example, under 
ordinary conditions, intense stimuli appear to be most prominent, and 
stimuli adjacent in time or in space are apt to be grouped together. 
Subjective factors are those which vary with individual psychological 
conditions. Conditions of motivation have particularly important effects 
upon the ways in which we perceive things; we are apt to structure our 
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perceptions in terms of our hopes and fears. Subjective factors are not 
necessarily a part of what is “there” to be perceived but are, so to speak, 
imposed upon the situation by the perceiver. The perception of some 
situations—e.g., the figure of a horse sharply silhouetted against a skyline 
—is very little influenced by subjective factors. The way in which an ink- 
blot, however, or a bank of clouds, is perceptually structured may be pro- 
foundly influenced by subjective factors, Situations of the latter kind, 
easily influenced by subjective factors, are referred to as ambiguous. 

Ambiguity is not all-or-nothing but a matter of degree, Objective 
factors may have different degrees of compellingness, and may be much 
or little modified by subjective factors. Many studies of suggestion illus- 
trate the interdependence of the two kinds of factors. One experimenter 
(Luchins, 1945) presented drawings of various degrees of complexity and 
ambiguity to subjects, together with various kinds of Suggestions as to 
what the drawings represented. The conclusion reached was that the 
greater the ambiguity of the drawing, the greater the likelihood that the 
Suggestion would be accepted. If the drawing was highly ambiguous, 
almost any suggestion might be effective, but in the case of a more or 
less unmistakable drawing “unreasonable” Suggestions were not accepted. 
In this experiment, Suggestion is simply a device for influencing the 
subjective factors which are brought to bear; Suggestion does not, of 
course, influence the objective properties of the drawings. Suggestion 
may have the effect, however, of concentrating the subject’s attention 
upon certain objective features rather than upon others, with the result 
that these objective features, if the others are ignored, become compelling. 

Such controlled evidence confirms common experience. A loud noise 
ordinarily has great compellingness, but if one is engrossed in some 
activity the sound of a near-by explosion, for example, may be dismissed 
as the slamming of a door or not heard at all. Even in the case of the 
most intense stimuli, there is no one-to-one correlation between the 
objective situation and the way in which the stimulus is experienced. 
The influence of objective factors varies with and is limited by that of 
subjective factors, and vice versa. 

The processes of omitting and supplementing, referred to above, may 
be thought of as aspects of the more inclusive process of structuring. 
Structuring provides integrated meaning to the situation, Without struc- 
turing, the individual would be in a condition of perceptual chaos. 
Structuring is a process of omitting some features, supplying others, high- 
lighting one or a few, and subordinating the rest—all in the interests of 
orienting the organism to its environment of the moment. If behavior 
is to be directed toward a single goal, the situation must be “sized up” in 
a single manner, and this is the essence of perceptual structuring. 


> 
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FIGURE AND GROUND. Experimental evidence has made „it clear that 
perceptual structuring nearly always involves some sort of distinction 
between figure and ground (or background). That part of the total stim- 
ulus situation which “stands out” is figure; the remainder, against which 
the figure appears, is ground. Sometimes, as in the case of a vivid streak 
of lightning viewed against a dark sky, objective factors determine quite 
inescapably what is figure (the streak of lightning) and what is ground 
(clouds and sky). In other cases—e.g., Kulpe’s experiments (p. 90)— 
subjective factors, such as the pre-existing motive or “set” of the indi- 
vidual, determine which parts shall serye as figure and which as ground. 

You are doubtless familiar with ambiguous visual figures, such as the 
two facial profiles in black against a white background, so arranged that 
the white space between them takes the form of a vase. You may see either 
two profiles (black figure and white ground) or a vase (white: figure and 
black ground), but you do not perceive both at the same time. The same 
phenomenon has also been demonstrated in connection with the percep- 
tion of social behavior. In one experiment (Sherif, 1936) subjects listened 
simultaneously to two short stories, one heard through a loudspeaker and 
one read aloud by a person in the same room with the subjects. The two 
Stories were of about the same length, dealt with similar subject matter, 
and were heard at about the same volume. On reporting what he had 
heard, nearly every subject recounted either one story or the other— 
not a confused version of both. Subjects were able to follow one voice 
as figure and let the other serve as ground. 

We commonly speak of seeing or hearing only that which is perceived 
as figure. But the fact is that ground is necessary to figure, and the nature 
of the ground profoundly influences the nature of the figure. What is 
actually perceived, then, is not just figure but figure-in-relation-to-ground. 
The same square of paper which looks blue-green against a yellow back- 
ground is seen as yellow-green against a blue background. The gown 
which is too somber to wear to a dance is too gay to wear to å funeral. 
The editorial which “sounds radical” in the columns of the Wall Street 
Journal would appear “reactionary” in the Daily Worker. 

The properties of the ground, which so greatly influence those of the 
figure, may be determined either objectively—e.g., the color of the back- 
ground against which the blue-green paper is seen—or subjectively—e.g., 
the perceiver's expectation that “radical” editorials will not be found in 
the Wall Street Journal. There are few, if any, situations in which sub- 
jective factors do not play a part. 

Among other subjective determinants of the ground against which 
a figure is perceived are standards of judgment built from previous per- 
Ceptions. One of the classic experiments of Binet, the great French psy- 
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chologist, is illustrative (1900). He presented to a group of boys a series 
of lines, one at a time, drawn in black on white cardboard, with instruc- 
tions to reproduce as accurately as possible the length of each line. Each 
line, up through the fifth, was longer than the preceding one; after the 
fifth all the remaining $1 lines were of equal length. Every one of 42 
subjects overestimated the length of the lines immediately following the 
fifth, and some of them persisted for some time in making each line 
longer than the preceding one. Obviously, the length of a line cannot be 
judged without some standard in terms of which to judge it. The stand- 
ards in terms of which the boys made their judgments of the sixt: 
seventh, and eighth lines, for example, were not visually present bu 
were supplied by them as a result of earlier perceptions. In this case th2 
ground against which the figure is perceived includes a pre-existir: } 
standard of judgment. 

FRAMES OF REFERENCE. The term “frame of reference” is commonly 
used to indicate the kind of ground which actually influences the way 
in which perception is structured. In its broadest sense, the term includes 
all the factors, objective and subjective, which are brought to bear upon 
the way in which the figure is perceived. More often, however, it refers 
to a single aspect of the perceptual ground which is believed to influence 
the total, structured perception. In the example on page 89, for example, 
we might say the lumberman perceives a tree in the frame of reference 
of salable lumber, whereas the botanist perceives it in the frame of 
reference of the botanical family to which it belongs. Such statements 
do not include everything in the perceptual ground of either perceiver. 
But they do point out what are believed to be the main selective in- 
fluences at work as the perceiver supplements, omits, and structures what 
he notices. A frame of reference thus functions as a perceptual context 
which exercises a selective influence upon the way in which something 
is perceived, 

Perception, you will remember, is a form of behavior in which objects 
are “sized up” in preparation for other forms of behavior. Any object, 
event, or situation is necessarily “sized up” in relation to something, and 
whatever this “something” is constitutes the frame of reference for per- 
ceiving the object, event, or situation. Perception thus influences the 
direction of the other forms of behavior. If you “size up” a house as being 
too small, or a man as being rude, or some food as being unpalatable, 
you do so in terms of certain standards of size, rudeness, and palatability. 
These standards constitute the frames of reference by which your judg- 
ments are made, and these judgments in turn determine the direction of 
your behavior—such as moving out of the house, avoiding the man, or 
rejecting the food. If you applied different frames of reference, your be- 
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haviors might be quite different; you might keep the house, cultivate 
the acquaintance of the man, or relish the food. Thus, motivated be- 
havior in response to objects is determined by the frames of reference 
in which they are perceived. 

Very often frames of reference are themselves determined by an exist- 
ing motive. If you hold five playing cards in your hand, you will perceive 
them quite differently if you are playing rummy than you would if you 
were playing poker. Kulpe’s experiments, to which we have already re- 
ferred, show that when his subjects were motivated to succeed at one 
kind of task they scarcely noticed relationships which would have helped 
them to succeed at other kinds of tasks. These facts, however, do not 
change the basic principle that the frame of reference in which a person 
perceives something determines his motivated response to it, 

A frame of reference may determine quantitative judgments. It is a 
commonplace observation that a person accustomed to a large house, or 
a large income, will judge as small a house or an income which would 
be judged as large by one accustomed to a small house or a small income. 
An important experiment by Sherif (1935) has helped to show how 
subjective standards of this kind may be built up. Sherif chose for his 
experiments a highly ambiguous stimulus—a stationary pinpoint of light 
which, if seen in an absolutely dark room,-is perceived to move. Since it 
does not actually move, any judgments as to how much the light moves 
are determined by subjective rather than by objective factors. (This illu- 
sion of movement is technically known as the autokinetic phenomenon.) 
The subjects, sometimes alone and sometimes in groups, were instructed 
to report, in inches, how far the light was seen to move each time it was 
exposed. He found that each subject, working alone, rather quickly built 
up for himself a characteristic norm, or range within which all judgments 
were made; one subject might range between 1 and 3 inches, and another 
between 9 and 11, in all his judgments. Early judgments might diverge 
a good deal, but later ones adhered closely to the self-established norm. 
In every case judgments as to amount of movement were made in terms 
of standards acquired by each individual. These acquired standards func- 
tioned as subjective frames of reference brought to bear in determining 
a perception of “how much.” (Another part of this experiment is de- 
scribed on p. 264.) 

A frame of reference may also serve to determine perceptions of “what 
kind,” as well as “how much.” You may have had the experience, for 
example, of dozing lazily on a beach and noticing a small black object 
moving slowly in the air above you; the object might be an insect a few 
inches away, a bird some hundreds of feet distant, or an airplane several 
thousand feet up. Your first perception of which of these things it is may 
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be determined by subjective factors in your momentary frame of refer- 
ence—e.g., whether you have just been slapping at mosquitoes, or dream- 
ing of airplanes. 

Thus, from experimental evidence as well as from everyday observa- 
tion, it becomes clear that an individual perceives things in ways in which 
they do not necessarily have to be perceived. Whatever it is that de- 
termines that something is seen in this way, when it might have been 
perceived in that way, constitutes the frame of reference for that per- 
ception. Frames of reference often become persistent, so that a person 
perceives certain things in characteristic ways. Persistent frames of refer- 
ence, as we shall see in the next chapter, constitute an important part 
of attitudes. They are of particular importance to social psychology be- 
cause many social situations may be variously perceived, particularly on 
the part of people who come from different cultural backgrounds. 


AN ANALYSIS OF MOTIVATED BEHAVIOR: 
MOTIVE PATTERNS 


The never-ceasing behaviors which characterize a person's inter- 
action with his environment throughout his life, from conception to 
death, may be likened to a flowing river. The stream of behavior, like a 
river, may be studied in many ways. One may examine samples of the 
river's water for chemical or bacterial content; one may measure its 
width, depth, and rate of flow at various points; one may discover 
how these and other factors vary with the seasons, with rainfall, with 
local topography and vegetation, and with the activities of the human 
population. 

The stream of behavior, like a river, is not static. Its interdependence 
with its environment is dynamic and is maintained through constant 
change. One can no more understand behavior by studying a static or- 
ganism than One can a river from samples of its water or a cross section 
of its channel, Neither the river nor the living organism exists apart from 
dynamic, continued interaction with its environment. The analogy of a 
stream, though only a figure of speech as applied to behavior, serves 
to stress both the continuity and the change which characterize the living 
organism. 

The entire life of an individual may be thought of as a stream flowing 
from conception to death, with many twistings, detours, eddies, floods, 
and quiet pools, but nevertheless with a well-marked course from be- 
ginning to end. For most purposes, however, we cannot profitably study 
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the course as a whole; our study of human behavior must be in terms of 
something intermediate between an entire life stream and a static cross 
section of a single instant, like one frame`of a motion picture film. Such 
an intermediate unit must be inclusive enough to show continuity, but 
not so inclusive as to obscure changes and beginnings of new continuities. 
It must be a unit of continuity, but not of indefinite continuity. 


“Motive pattern” defined | 

An act, as a sequence of behaviors dominated by a common motive, 
is such a unit. The term “act,” however, stresses the performance aspect 
of the sequence of behaviors, whereas the sequence, in fact, includes at 
least three other important aspects: perception, thought, and affect (feel- 
ing and emotion), as well as performance, are all involved. It is the motive 
that “ties together” all these aspects of behavior and makes of them a 
single, meaningful unit. The term motive pattern (rather than the term 
“act”), therefore, will be used as meaning a sequence of behaviors char- 
acterized by relative constancy of motivation.* 

A motive pattern refers to all of a person's behavior which is “caught 
up” in the stream while it maintains relative constancy of motivation. 
(The word “all” means simply that no aspect of behavior is deliberately 
excluded, It is not intended to suggest that behavior can simultaneously 
be analyzed in all its aspects, or that all of a person’s behavior at a given 
moment is included in a single motive pattern.) To revert to our earlier 
analogy, a motive pattern is comparable to a section of a river in which 
the general direction and rate of flow remains about the same. To put 
the matter in nontechnical language and somewhat oversimply, a motive 
pattern includes everything an individual notices, does, feels, and thinks 
in more or less integrated fashion while he is wanting a given thing. 

Relative, not absolute, constancy characterizes a motive pattern. A 
man may be hurrying to arrive at the railroad station before the 5:42 
train comes in, for example. “What he notices” may include, in succes- 
sion, his watch, street signs, traffic lights, other people, and passing 
vehicles. (He may also notice things irrelevant to the motive of catching 
his train, of course.) “What he does” may shift from running to dodging 
pedestrians to hailing a taxi. “What he thinks” may include reflections 
about the wisdom of allowing himself more time, or calculations con- 
cerning ways of saving a few seconds. “What he feels” may be chiefly ex- 
cited anticipation of meeting a friend at the train, or despair lest he 
miss it. All are part of the motive pattern; all are dominated by the 
motive of catching the train. All are related to one another by reason of 


* 1 am indebted to Professor Karl F. Muenzinger (1942) for this concept, though 
not for this exact formulation of it. 
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the common motive. Each of them, moreover, shows continuity—until 
the goal is reached. The motive pattern continues as long as his stream 
of behavior (noticing-acting-thinking-feeling) is dominated by the con- 
cern of reaching the goal. After it is reached, a new motive pattern ensues. 

A motive pattern is thus quite different from a motive. The latter, 
you will recall, does not refer to behavior but to a state of the organism 
inferred from behavior. A motive pattern, however, does refer to be- 
havior. It is a unit of behavior which begins and ends with the beginning 
and ending of behavior directed toward a certain goal. It corresponds to 
a unit of time measured by behavior rather than by a clock. : 

Thus defined, a motive pattern is a way of describing the unity of 
the organism as it relates itself to its environment. It is a unity of the 
several aspects of behavior (noticing, acting, feeling, thinking) which 
persists over a period of time—i.e., for the duration of the motive pattern. 
No one of these aspects occurs alone, but for purposes of analysis it is 
necessary to treat them singly in order to understand how each of them 
is related to the others. Although it is by no means complete, there is a 
considerable body of experimental evidence for the interdependence of — 
noticing, acting, feeling, and thinking, such as we should expect if a 
motive pattern actually functions as a unit. The interdependence is first 
indirect, and only secondarily direct. That is, noticing, acting, etc. are 
primarily related to one another by way of the common motive but, in 
subsidiary ways, any one of them may be directly determined by any one 
of the others. The following sections illustrate such interdependence. 


Perception related to performance aspects of 

motive patterns 

To perceive means to organize impressions of the environment as 
part of the process of doing something about it. Doing something about 
it changes what one perceives. And so any motive pattern involves a suc- 
cessive series of noticing-acting-noticing-acting. . . . This reciprocal re- 
lationship between perception and performance is a matter of everyday 
observation, It is also fundamental to many standard laboratory experi- 
ments in problem solving. As an animal or a child learns to find his way 
through a maze, for example, he comes to guide his steps by perceived 
cues such as squares or circles, or lightness or darkness. Each step follows 
upon what has just been perceived, and each step leads to new perceptions. 

Such perception-performance relationships, however, are scarcely 
learned at all unless the animal or the child is motivated—by food, for 
example, or by the desire to get out of the maze or to escape from electric 
shock. The relationship is dominated by the motive. Just as the motive 
determines what one selects in perceiving and how one organizes it, 80 — 
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also it determines how one uses what is perceived. A child “playing house” 
perceives a box as a hollow space and uses it as something to get into. 
A few minutes later, when he is “playing squirrel,” he perceives the same 
box as a solid object and uses it as something to help him climb into a 
tree. The perception-performance relationship is quite different in these 
two instances, but the general principle is the same. 

This perception-performance relationship may be illustrated by an 
incident described as follows in an analysis of imitative behavior. The 
“characters” are two brothers—Jim, aged five, and Bobby, aged two. 


[They] were playing in their bedroom, which was adjacent to the 
family kitchen. The kitchen opened upon a back stairway. It was six 
o'clock in the evening, the hour when father usually returned home, 
bearing candy for the two children. While playing in the bedroom, Jim 
heard a footfall on the stairs; it was the familiar sound of father’s return. 
The younger child, however, had not identified this critical cue. Jim ran 
to the kitchen to be on hand when father came in the back door. Bobby 
happened on this occasion to be running in the direction of the kitchen 
and behind Jim. On many other occasions, probably many hundreds, he 
had not happened to run when Jim did. He had, for instance, remained 
sitting, continued playing with his toys, run to the window instead of 
the door, and the like, but on this occasion he was running behind his 
brother. Upon reaching the kitchen, Jim got his candy and Bobby his. 

On subsequent nights with similar conditions, the younger child ran 
more frequently at the mere sight of his older brother running. When he 
ran, he received candy. Eventually, the behavior, under pressure of con- 
tinued reward, became highly stabilized, and the younger child would 
run when the older ran, not only in this situation but in many others 
where time and place stimuli were different. He had learned in this one 
respect to imitate his older brother, but he had not learned to run at the 
sound of his father’s footfall. (Miller and Dollard, 1941) 


This incident illustrates how different perceptions (for Bobby, the 
sight of his brother running, and for Jim the sound of his father’s steps) 
become tied together with running, as performance, into a single motive 
pattern. The same motive pattern includes, in its later stages, other per- 
ceptions, such as seeing the candy, and other performances, such aş reach- 
ing for it. They are all knit together by the motive of wanting candy. 


Thought related to perception and performance 
aspects of the motive pattern 


Thinking is itself a form of behavior which is covert (internal, not 
observable by others) rather than overt. It is a form in which things and 
events are dealt with substitutively, or symbolically—particularly by the 
use of verbal symbols. We shall discuss two types of thinking—problem- 
solving and autistic. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING THINKING. To the extent that thinking is of the 
problem-solving type, it is necessarily dominated by the motive of solving 
the problem, Thinking of this type involves: 


1. selecting certain features of the situation as being’ possibly relevant to 
the solution (goal); 

2. internally responding to the situation as thus perceived (this is covert 
rather than overt performance; i.e., carrying out the performance not 
in actuality, but in imagination, with the use of symbols); 

3. perceiving the situation as now symbolically changed, in imagination; 

4. carrying out succeeding steps symbolically, in the same manner. 


In solving a problem in mental arithmetic, for example, one speaks cer- 
tain numbers to oneself, or visualizes them, then changes them by adding 
or multiplying or squaring, then perceives them as changed, then changes 
them again by subtracting or dividing, etc. Suppose a girl is planning how 
she will ask her boss for a raise. She pictures herself in his office, hears 
herself saying certain things, anticipates his response, then starts over 
again with another approach, the anticipated response to which is prefer- 
able, and so on. In either of these examples we have, exactly as in the case 
of overt behavior, the interdependent sequence of perception-perform- 
ance-perception-performance. . . . The difference is that, in thinking, 
perception and performance occur symbolically instead of overtly. In both 

_ overt behavior and thinking (of the problem-solving type) the perception- 
performance relationship is dominated by the motive. 

In most everyday acts there are simultaneous or rapidly alternating 
sequences of overt and covert perception-performance—i.e., of noticing, 
doing, and thinking. The act of solving a long-division problem with 
pencil and paper, for example, involves perceiving the written figures, 
carrying out symbolic operations (thinking) such as “9 X 6 = 54; no, 

-that’s too much; 8 6 = 48; that’s not too much,” and then writing 
some other numbers (performance), which are in turn perceived. The act 
of asking the boss for a raise involves seeing and hearing him, rehearsing 
symbolically what one’s first sentence is going to be, saying it, listening 

- again, thinking again, and talking again. Thus perceiving, performing. 
and thinking are all integrated in the same motive pattern. 

We can know about the content of thought, of course, only as the 
subject makes some sort of overt report about it—usually through the 
medium of words, Many experimenters have obtained introspective re- 
ports of the kind of thinking which accompanies problem solving, and 
such reports confirm the process we have described; nearly all report a 
good deal of “internal trial and error.” In the following experiment, 
designed to compare the effectiveness of individuals and of groups in 
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solving very difficult problems, the successive steps by which members of 
several groups attempted to solve problems are known, because every step 
by which the solutions were arrived at had to be spoken aloud, and all 
were recorded. One of the problems to be solved both by individuals 
and by groups was as follows: 


On the A-side of the river are three wives (W1, W2, and W3) and their 
husbands (H1, H2, and H3). Ali of the men but none of the women can 
row. Get them across to the B-side of the river by means of a boat carrying 
only three at one time. No man will allow his wife to be in the presence 
of another man unless he is also there. 
Subjects were provided with a diagram of the river,and with disks labeled 
W1, H2, etc. The record of the steps taken in one of the groups is as follows: 
No. 2: Let's move W1, H1, and H2, and take them all in the boat to the 
other side. Then bring H2 back. 

No. 4: Then take H2, W2, H3 across. And bring H3 back with the boat. 
And then H3 takes W3 across. 

No. I: That seems too easy—read the instructions over again. 

No. 3: We'll try it over again and check. (They work through the solu- 
tion again.) 

No. 4: Oh, but it works too simply. I believe we ought to try it all over 
again. (They start working it through again.) 

No. 1: Just let H1 and W1 go over. No one else can go. 

No. 3: All right, now let H1 come back and leave W1 on the B-side 
alone. 


No. 4: Now try this. H1, H2, W2 go across. That's O.K., isn’t it? I 


No. 3: Bring the two husbands back. H1, H2 back. 

No. l: Now all three husbands will have to go over. Don't you see? And 
leave W3 on the A-side. H3 can take the other two over. 

No. 4: Oh sure, and then he comes back for his own wife. 

No. 1: It checks now. Let's call it solved. (Shaw, 1932) 


Groups succeeded in solving a much higher proportion of the problems 
than did individuals working alone; the reasons need not concern us here. 
Our present interest in the experiment lies simply in its illustration of 
the fact that thought content, perception (e.g, seeing the disks in relation 
to the diagram of the river), and performance (¢.g., moving the disks back 
and forth) are all interrelated and all dominated by the motive of solving 
the problem. 

Autistic rHinkinc. Not all thinking, however, is of the problem- 
solving type. At the opposite extreme we have those insubstantial will-o" 
the-wisps of thought with which we are all familiar in daydreams, in 
fantasy, and at moments when we seem to be thinking of nothing at all. 
This kind of thinking has been called autistic, from the Greek word lor 
“self.” Autistic thinking is not only self-satisfying, as when we relive in 
fantasy an unfortunate experience in such a manner as to “make it come 
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out right”; it is also unrealistic. Thinking is autistic to the degree that 
reality is distorted, as in making over a past which cannot be made over 
or constructing an impossible future. Autistic thinking is, in a way, an 
attempt to solve problems; e.g., ones’ own dissatisfaction with the past is a 
kind of problem. But it differs from problem-solving thinking to the 
extent that it deals with problems which do not exist in the real world, 
or with impossible solutions to real problems. 

Autistic thinking, however, is not undetermined or uncaused, or 
purely random. It, too, tends to be directed. It is a kind of behavior 
(covert rather than overt) in which there is “imaginary” (i.e., symbolic) 
progress toward a goal, however unreal, which serves to reduce a very real 
drive. Our evidence for the directed or motivated nature of fantasy comes 
mainly from clinicians (those who make intensive studies of individual 
personality). Thus Freud has shown that “free association” and dreams 
are by no means sheerly random affairs. He discovered that when patients 
were simply directed to abandon themselves to spontaneously arising 
thoughts, with no attempt to control them in the interests of propriety or 
rationality, the thought sequence was dominated by wishes and fears. An 
important part of the Freud's treatment consisted simply in helping the 
patient to recogr ize the fears and wishes revealed by his own thought 
sequences. So-called free-association thus turns out to be not “free” at all, 
but controlled by motives. Freud believed essentially the same thing to be 
true of dreams, though the motives involved are often so disguised as to 
be hard to recognize. That a given individual often revealed the same 
characteristic motives both in “free association” and in dreams served, he 
believed, to confirm his theories. 

The method of word association—i.e., responding with a single word 
to each of a series of stimulus words—is subject to more exact investiga- 
tion. So, too, is the systematic investigation of fantasies, as for example 
in “making up a story” when presented with the picture of a somewhat 
ambiguous social situation. The controlled methods of the experimen- 
talist have confirmed, in broad outlines at least, the findings of the clin- 
icians to the effect that autistic thinking is motivated. Fantasies and day 
dreams are, in fact, simply covert motive patterns in which internal 
(imagined) perceptions and performances are guided by a motive. ‘They 
may, of course, be substitutes for the overt motive pattern and be quite 
unrelated to any overt behavior (e.g, the man who in imagination 
soundly berates his detested employer, but who in actually confronting 
him is completely submissive). This is pure autism, a covert motive pat- 
tern substituted for an overt one. If the covert rehearsing of an interview 
with the employer eventuates in carrying it out more or less as planned, 
then it is not a substitute but a preparation for the overt motive pattern; 
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it is problem-solving and not autistic thought (though it may include 
some autistic elements too). In either case thinking is related to percep- 
tion and performance, overt or covert, as part of the same motive pattern. 


Affect related to perception, performance, and 

thought aspects of the motive pattern 

THE NATURE OF AFFECT. All of those states to which we commonly 
refer by such words as “emotion” and “feeling” are included in the tech- 
nical term affect. We shall, for the sake of convenience, use “affect,” “feel- 
ing state,” and “emotion” interchangeably. Some psychologists (e.g. 
Muenzinger, 1942) distinguish between two aspects of affect: felt bodily 
states (as in depression or anger), and the psychological states resulting 
from a person's perception of his existing relationship to a goal. It is this 
latter aspect of affect which is most relevant to the present discussion, 
though we shall not treat this aspect of it as divorced from the other. 
(The topic is an extremely complicated one, and we shall make no at- 
tempt to deal with it in a complete fashion.) 

There are two significant things about affect, for our purposes. First, 
it changes with awareness that a goal is becoming more or less remote— 
as, for example, in states of anticipation, impatience, despair, exultation, 
or anxiety. A state of affect is a feeling state that goes along with per- 
ceived chances of goal satisfaction. It may have any degree of pleasantness 
(usually associated with closer approach to a goal) or of unpleasantness 
(particularly when a goal seems remote or unattainable). There are also 
states of affect which we do not consciously relate to goal achievement, 
like vague anxiety, or “just feeling good.” Such states can sometimes be 
accounted for in terms of unconscious motives, and sometimes in terms 
of changed body states which make almost any goal seem more attainable, 
or less so, than it had seemed before. 

Secondly, states of affect can increase or decrease the intensity of mo- 
tivation. The feeling states associated with affect are themselves states of 
drive. Very often such affect drive is added to previously existing states of 
drive, so that the available energy for reaching a goal is increased. Some- 
times, however (as in a state of despair), affect drive is opposed to pre- 
existing states of drive, so that the available energy for proceeding toward 
a particular goal is reduced. (The matter of motive intensity is discussed 
in the following chapter, and conflicting motives in Chapter 10.) 

Affect thus represents not a separate segment of the stream of be- 
havior, but only one dimension of it. Affect is experienced at the same 
time that performance, perception, and thought are going on. During 
the course of a motive pattern (overt or covert or both) the relation of 
the organism to the goal is being changed with each successive step in the 
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sequuet nce of perception-performance-new perception-new performance. 
The changed relation to the goal may be perceived directly, as when a 
prized plaything is taken away from a child. Or it may be perceived 
symbolically, through acquired meanings, as when a child despairs lest a 
morning thundershower postpone the afternoon picnic which had been 
planned. In this case the child’s goal is not snatched from before his eyes, 
but the thundershower, which is directly perceived, has the acquired 
meaning of making the picnic more remote. Or the changed relationship 
may come about entirely covertly, as when, on suddenly remembering 
a financial resource about which one had forgotten, one ceases to worry 
about the bank balance. In any case, the change in the emotional state 
follows directly upon a step in the perception-performance sequence, 
overt or covert. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE EFFECTS OF EMUTIONS. The influence of feeling 
States upon selective perception has been demonstrated in an experiment 


(Leuba and Lucas,.1945) in which each of three subjects under hypnosis 


was successively put into moods of being happy, critical, and anxious. 
After being brought out of the first trance, subjects were shown some 

tures of rather ambiguous social situations and asked to interpret what 
ey saw. Subjects were then hypnotized a second and a third time, dur- 
ing which trance states the same pictures were presented, the subjects 
being told that they would not remember having seen or commented 
upon the pictures before. New interpretations were given after each 
trance, 

The result was that during the hypnotically induced state of happiness 
subjects made such interpretations as the following: “It looks like fun,” 
“Having a good time,” “It’s wonderful.” Those in whom a critical mood 
had been induced made such comments as “Pretty horrible,” “Nothing 
good about it.” Typical interpretations of those in whom an anxious 
mood had been created were, “Something may happen,” “You never know 
when tragedy is going to hit,” “I wonder if it’s safe.” The records of com- 
ments offered were submitted to three judges, who knew nothing of the 
conditions under which they had been obtained, with instructions to 
note the number of comments which could be considered happy, critical, 
or anxious. These judgments showed highly significant differences corres- 
ponding to the induced moods; for example, the comments which had 
in fact been made while in the happy mood were judged to be happy ten 
times more frequently than critical, and 18 times more frequently than 
anxious. 

In another experiment (Murray, 1933) it was arranged to have five 
children play an exciting game of “murder.” Immediately afterward they 
were shown photographs of people unknown to them and asked to ‘des- 
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cribe the personalities from the photographs. Their responses, as com- 
pared with those to similar photographs before the game, attributed con- 
siderably more maliciousness of various sorts to the personalities repre- 
sented. Both of these experiments have to do with motive patterns of pre- 
dominantly covert nature (no overt performance was involved except 
that of verbalizing their interpretations) , and yet it seems reasonable to 
suppose that in actual (rather than merely pictorial) situations overt be- 
havior would also have been affected, to some degree at least. 
Experiments dealing with the effects of emotion upon subsequent 
motive patterns show that the emotion was carried over, so to speak, from 
a preceding motive pattern. Other evidence indicates that an awareness of 
changing relationship to a goal may have some effect upon the behaviors 
involved in the same motive pattern. This is shown, in particular, by 


studies of performance by subjects who are aware of what progress they 


are mak‘ng as compared with that of subjects who have no such aware- 
ness; quite uniformly under the former conditions quality or quantity 
(or both) of performance is better than under the latter conditions. In 
one investigation (Wright, 1906), for example, all of seven adult subjects 


performed more work when they could watch their progress than when 


they could not, the superiority ranging from 14 to 60 percent. Subjects’ 
introspections revealed that the phenomenon of the “end spurt,” some- 
times but not always found in work curves, seems to be attributable to 
the changed relationship to the goal. 

A person’s feeling that his work is monotonous has a good deal to do 
with the simple fact that there is no variation in emotion, when there is 
no change in relationship to the goal. Some industrial psychologists (¢.g., 
Maier, 1946) advocate breaking up the working day in such manner as 
to provide subgoals. The serving of midmorning or midafternoon refresh- 
ments, for example, is helpful quite as much because it offers an addi- 
tional subgoal as because rest and nourishment are provided. In at least 
one instance (Muscio, 1920) this is indicated by the fact that production 
improved before the serving of afternoon tea as well as afterward. 

Studies of children in situations of failure and frustration also suggest 
that the emotion of disappointment, with its attendant feelings, may in- 
fluence an entire motive pattern. In one such investigation (Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin, 1941), children were first allowed to play briefly with 
some new and very attractive toys, then taken to an adjoining room (con- 
taining old, familiar toys) where the desirable toys could still be seen 
through a wire net but could not be played with. The ensuing behavior 
of the children, who had by no means abandoned the motive of playing 
with the better toys, was quite different, becoming more primitive and 
characteristic of younger children. (The effects of frustration and failure 
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are more fully discussed in Chapter 10.) Such evidence confirms everyday 
experience to the effect that either encouragement or disappointment ex- 
perienced during progress toward a goal may influence further steps taken 
in the same direction, including perception, performance, and thought. 


This discussion of the interdependent aspects of a motive pattern has 
been undertaken for two reasons. First, it has attempted to show that in 
studying social behavior we must deal with units which include all rele- 
vant aspects of that behavior. A person who is shaking hands, or making 
a speech, or playing poker is not just performing, or just perceiving, or 
just thinking, or just experiencing affect. He is doing all of them, and 
they are all interrelated while the motive pattern lasts. Secondly, none of 
these aspects of behavior, taken singly or in relation to each other, can be 
understood apart from the motive. It is the motive which dominates 
each of them and which also dominates the relationship of each to the 
others. Each of them, and all of them together, follow a characteristic path 
for the duration of the motive pattern. 

As the student of elementary psychology knows, each of these aspects 
of behavior is enormously complicated. But for social-psychological pur- 
poses, the concept of the motive pattern allows us to leave behind the 
separate aspects of behavior and henceforth to study social interaction in 
terms of total, goal-directed acts. 
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THE ACQUIRED NATURE OF HUMAN 
MOTIVES 


Some observations of a newborn infant's behavior 

The following excerpts from the recorded observations of a newborn 
infant illustrate the nature of human behavior before the infant has 
begun to acquire motives, as the term is used in this book. 


We sketch here roughly the behavior picture as we saw it a few hours 
after birth. While he lies in his crib just before he is lifted out for his first 
bath he is busily engaged in making mouthing movements. He turns his 
head with almost rhythmic regularity at about forty-five degrees. He 
yawns from time to time with amazing expertness and apparently with 
all the skill of an adult. His eyes continually move back and forth with a 
slow semi-rhythmic regularity. He cries momentarily, apparently not 
from any distress, about six times within a period of five minutes. His 
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fingers are active and move independently, assuming many positions. At 
one time his thumb is curled inward; his index finger is sharply flexed; 
his little finger is sharply extended; and the ring and middle fingers in 
intermediate positions. The examiner tries to duplicate this postural 
arrangement of the fingers in his own hand and is unable to do so. The 
baby is mildly startled if his mattress is suddenly pushed against his back, 
but he is not startled by a loud sound. 

Mild vocalization is sharply increased when he is lifted onto the table 
for the ministrations of the nurse. The vocalization is as sharply con- 
cluded as soon as he is allowed to rest free on the table surface. It is 
renewed as soon as the nurse begins to wash and wipe the eyes. There 
are definite head aversion movements and an increase of leg movements. 
‘There is a quieting down while the neck and body are sponged; a marked 
stiffness of the arms and legs when the nostrils are cleaned. There is 
facial and bodily squirming when the baby is lifted from the table into 
the weighing pan, but random movements resume as soon as he is laid 
down. The great toe displays a surprising mobility and remains separated 
for a few moments by as much as one centimenter and one-half from the 
adjacent toe. When the baby i is placed on the table he tolerates the prone 
position; he flexes his legs in a manner which simulates mild crawling 
movements, His right cheek, however, rests with a hapless heaviness upon 
the table top. He closes his right eye protectively while in this position, 
but his left eye is wide open. He cannot erect his head to relieve any 
discomfort from his head posture, if indeed he feels discomfort at all. He 
cries again lustily for a brief moment when the nurse begins to shampoo 
him; but he does not cry during the process of shampooing. Indeed it 
appears that he cries at the moment when there is a marked transition 
from one condition to another as though he were protesting against the 
transition rather than the result itself. He protests against the constraint 
that goes with putting on the first garment but relaxes with evident 
motor expansiveness when replaced snugly in his crib after this, his first 
bath and first dressing. 

His facial expression takes on an aspect of increased alertness; there is 
a mild vocalization expressive of organic satisfaction. His lips resume their 
previous activity; his mouth closes and opens about a dozen times a min- 
ute; he sneezes, yawns, and falls to sleep. (Gesell, 1925) 


Infants show little selective behavior 
Selectivity, which is the keynote of motivation, is not characteristic 
of the newborn infant. He does not respond alike to all stimuli, of course. 
He is more likely to suck a warm, soft, round object, if it happens to 
come his way, than a cold, hard, and sharp one; he is more likely to cry if 
pinched than if cuddled. But his selectivity is limited, first, because his 
- repertoire of behaviors is limited. The things he is capable of doing con- 
sist chiefly of rather specific reflexes (such as grasping, sneezing, sucking, 
blinking and hiccoughing) and of nonspecific (“mass action”) responses 
which are relatively uncoordinated, involving an entire limb, or both 
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limbs, or both limbs and both arms. The “mass action” responses are not 
selective. They occur frequently in response to tactual stimulation on the 
foot or on the sides of the body (Delman, 1935) or randomly in response 
to internal stimulation of unknown origin. They are in no way goal-di- 
rected. 

The selectivity of the newborn human is limited, secondly, because he 
has no acquaintance with his environment. He can scarcely direct his be- 
havior toward selected parts of an environment which is strange to him. 
Even the reflexes which are known to be elicited by specific stimuli—such 
as sucking when a nipple is placed in the mouth or grasping when a finger 
is placed across the palm—also occur under other circumstances. Sucking 
has been reported (Blanton, 1917) as fairly common, with no external 
stimulation, within 20 minutes of birth, at which time hunger stimuli are 
presumed to be very weak. Partly satiated infants respond by sucking 
movements to a pinch on the toe or to pulling of hair, and infants fre- 
quently continue sucking movements after they are satiated (Jensen, 
1932). Such responses, which make up a large part of the total behavior 
of the newborn infant, cannot be considered selective. 

The infant's reflexes are selective, then, only in the sense that they are 
elicited more readily by some stimuli than by others. This kind of selec- 
tivity, however, is not at all goal-directed. The human infant's reflexes 
occur “automatically” when the sensory-neuromuscular structures with 
which he is provided at birth are stimulated in certain ways. He does not 
select among various stimuli in such ways as to reach a goal which he has 
related to drive relief, He merely responds to a certain stimulus in a cer- 
tain way, or fails to do so, as dictated by his bodily structure. This is quite 
different from an orientation toward a goal, which is the essential feature 
of motivation. Such an orientation has to be acquired, and can be 
acquired only through experience in which a goal is related to the relief 
of drive. 

The process by which motives are acquired is enormously compli- 
cated by the interplay of two processes which go on simultaneously, 
First, the organism is maturing physically. Maturation does not occur in 
an environmental vacuum, of course, but only as the organism as a whole 
is influenced by outside conditions. Under “normal” ‘conditions (that is, 
conditions adequate for healthy growth) this maturation is more or less 
Standard process for all human beings. Secondly, the individual is learn- 
ing to discriminate and select. Such modifications of behavior (rather than 
of bodily structure) take place as a result of environmental stimulation, 
and occur in far ‘less standard fashion. What an organism is capable of 
learning is limited by its maturational development. What it actually does 
learn is determined by its experiences of responding to its environment. 
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In terms of learning, the moment of birth marks an important divid- 
ing line in the history of the individual. In terms of maturation, birth is 
but one step in a sequence of developmental stages. Prenatal environment 
is so little differentiated that there is scant opportunity for the organism 
to develop any selective orientations toward parts of its environment. 
After birth, however, the environment offers a relatively wide range of 
stimulations, so that orientations to them become possible. The process 
of acquiring motives is ready to begin. In our discussion, we shall, for the 
most part, take the maturational processes for granted. This is not to 
minimize their importance but only to emphasize those social factors 
which constitute our subject matter. 


An instance of persistent motivation in adults 

The unmotivated behavior of newborn infants may be contrasted 
with the persistent, goal-directed behavior often characteristic of adults. 
The following episode, concerning the researches of Pierre and Marie 
Curie in radioactivity, is illustrative. 

As early as 1897, Mme. Curie had set herself the problem of investi- 
gating the source of the newly discovered rays emitted by uranium. 
Measurement of the radioactivity did not prove very difficult, but the 
more she discovered about it the harder it became for her to explain it 
as a simple property of the element uranium. Unlike the properties of 
other known elements, the radioactivity was quite unaffected by chemical 
or physical changes to which uranium was submitted. She was forced to f 
entertain the hypothesis that radioactivity was a property not of uranium 
but of some other element, hitherto unknown, present with the uranium 
and not affected by the changes to which the uranium was subjected. If 
so, the unknown element might also be found in substances other than 
uranium. She undertook to examine all known chemical elements and 
found that one of them, thorium, was radioactive in the same way as 
uranium. A further discovery almost completely confirmed the hypothesis. 
The radioactivity of certain minerals containing uranium and thorium 
was very much greater than that which could be accounted for on the 
basis of the amounts of uranium and thorium contained in the minerals. 
Only by inferring the existence of a new element could this finding be 
explained. 

The crucial test of the existence of the hypothetical element was that 
of producing it in pure form—a formidable task. It existed, if at all, only 
in infinitesimal quantities. It was therefore necessary to “reduce” large 
quantities of pitchblende, the most concentrated form in which the new 
substance presumably existed, by a process of successive “purifications.” 
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For this task, she and her husband, who had now joined her, had almost 
no financial resources and little equipment. Pierre Curie finally obtained 
permission from the School of Physics, where he taught, to use a dilapi- 
dated structure as a laboratory. 


The shed had one advantage: it was so untempting, so miserable, that 
nobody thought of refusing them the use of it. In summer, because of its 
skylights, [the shed] was as stifling as a hothouse. In winter one did not 
know whether to wish for rain or frost; if it rained, the water fell drop by 
drop, with a soft, nerve-racking noise, on the ground or on the work- 
tables, in places which the physicists had to mark in order to avoid put- 
ting apparatus there. If it froze, one froze. There was no recourse. The 
stove, even when it was stoked white, was a complete disappointment. 
If one went near enough to touch it one received a little heat, but two 
steps away and one was back in the zone of ice. It. was almost better for 

_ Marie and Pierre to get used to the cruelty of the outside temperature, 
since their technical installation—hardly existent—possessed no chimneys 
to carry off the noxious gases, and the greater part of their treatment had 
to be made in the open air, in the courtyard. When a shower came the 
physicists hastily moved their apparatus inside; to keep on working with- 

out being suffocated they set up draughts between the open door and 
windows. . . . In such conditions M. and Mme. Curie worked for four 

years, from 1898 to 1902. (Curie, 1937) 


The Curies had originally anticipated that the new substance would 
make up at least one percent of the pitchblende ore. The correct figure, 
as they learned during their four-year vigil in the shed, was about one 
part in one million. Meanwhile, Pierre Curie’s minor teaching position 
brought only a tiny income, and it was necessary for Mme. Curie too, 
to take a teaching position in addition to her duties as homemaker, 
mother, and researcher. Much of their work in the shed-laboratory was 


_ Carried on at night, after their child had been put to bed and after 


preparations for the next day’s lessons had been made. In spite of such 
distractions and difficulties, throughout the years their lives were domi- 


` nated by the pursuit of a single goal, which often seemed to be getting 
more remote instead of closer. “Radium, fanciful as a living creature, en- 


dearing as a love, called them back to its dwelling, the wretched labora- 


y tory.” 


The difference between such persistent pursuit of a goal and the con- 
stantly fluctuating, random behavior of the newborn infant is self-evident. 
And yet one acquires motives only by proceeding from random to more 
or less persistently oriented behavior. Not many adults, of course, are 
spurred on by the persistently intense motivation which characterized the 
Curies. To some degree, however, persistent motivation is characteristic 
of all adults. 
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The problem of this chapter 


This chapter deals with the causes and consequences of the fact that 
human motives are acquired. Our main task is to see just how it happens 
that people, who at first show little more than reflex behavior, eventually 
direct their behavior, in more or less persistent ways, toward goals. Hav- 
ing seen that motives, as here defined, are acquired, we must understand 
how they are acquired. 

This problem raises some further questions. First, we must ask 
whether motives are merely figments of the psychologist’s imagination or 
whether they correspond to real states of the organism. In the next sec- 
tion we shall present our reasons for believing that they correspond to 
actual bodily conditions, even though they cannot be directly observed. 
This conclusion, however, raises questions about the recurrence of mo- 
tives. A man may be motivated every Saturday night to see a movie, but 
not at other times—while he is working or sleeping, for example. The 
motive is a bodily state which recurs, but it does not persist between the 
occasions when it recurs. What does persist is some sort of predisposition 
or readiness to become motivated, not the motive itself. On pages 119 ff. 
we shall consider this problem, labeling such predispositions “attitudes,” 
as distinct from motives. 

We shall then go on (pp. 121 ff.) to propose some general principles of 
motive and attitude formation—the central problem of the chapter. And 
finally, we shall turn to a problem similar to that raised in Chapter 2. 
Can motives, which are acquired as a result of the child’s experience, after 
he is born, be as important in human behavior as the “basic drives,” 
which for the most part are present at birth and which are necessary for 
individual and group survival? We shall attempt to show (pp. 131ff.) 
that there is no necessary opposition between motives, which are acquired, 
and those drives which are determined by bodily structure, Both ac- 
quired drives and structurally determined (innate) drives have to do with 
bodily states of tension and with the arousal of energy for the removal of 
those states. Human organisms are so thoroughly “remade” by the proc- 
ess of acquiring motives and attitudes that acquired bodily states may 
outweigh in intensity those which are structurally determined. 


MOTIVES AS ACTUAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE ORGANISM 


In Chapter 3, we described motive patterns as behavior sequences 
whose meaning is seen in a consistency of direction maintained as a result 
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of both inner and outer influences. Such consistency of direction is ex- 
hibited not only in the performance aspects of motive patterns but also 
in perception, thought, and affect. 

A motive, however, is not directly observed; it is something inferred 
in order to account for what is directly observed. This does not mean 
that a motive is nothing but a synonym for an observed sequence of be- 
havior. We must avoid the fallacy illustrated by the tutor in Moliére’s 
famous comedy, who, on being asked why opium puts people to sleep, 
gives the profound answer, “Ah, opium puts people to sleep because it has 
dormative power.” A synonym for an event does not account for that 
event. 

A motive is, in fact, something quite different from a directed se- 
quence of behavior. It implies something underlying the direction of be- 
havior. Motive refers to that which determines the orientation of be- 
havior and not to the behavior itself. One of the advantages of the concept 
is that the same orientation may underlie a whole range of different be- 
haviors. Scientifically, we have gained something when we can reduce 
apparently different phenomena to a single, central principle which 
helps to account for all of them. It is a general axiom of any science that 
the number of principles underlying observed events should be smaller 
than the number of observed events. 

But this is not the only reason why the concept of motive is a useful 
one. Specific motives correspond to specific conditions of the organism. 
Although nothing akin to a motive has ever been seen by a psychologist, 
it seems necessary to draw this conclusion. Some evidence for this asser- 
tion follows. 


Changing intensity of motivation corresponds to 

changing drive states of the organism 

First, a behavior sequence may show varying degrees of strength, or 
intensity, while its direction remains more or less constant. All the be- 
haviors involved in the sequence become at the same time either more or 
less intense. Quite obviously something about the organism itself has 
changed—something which influences the whole stream of behavior, 
though not changing its direction. The only way to account for such facts 
is to assume that a motive corresponds to an actual state of the organism, 
a state which can change in intensity. This conclusion is the more plausi- 
ble in view of the fact that a good deal is known about two sets of condi- 
tions under which the strength, or intensity, of a motive may be increased 
or decreased. 
_ On the one hand, motives may be made stronger or weaker by chang- 
ing the internal conditions which determine the strength of drives. Many 
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animal experiments in motivation have been based upon such specific 
drives as hunger, thirst, or sex, which vary in intensity under conditions 
that are fairly well known. These experiments have shown that the 
amount of energy expended in reaching the goal increases fairly directly 
with the known intensity of the drive. They show also that, with increas- 
ing intensity of drive, animals “take more punishment” (e.g., run across 
metal grids carrying heavier electrical charges) in order to reach a goal. 

When drives determined by internal conditions are held constant, on 
the other hand, a given motive may be made stronger or weaker by chang- 
ing the relationship between the organism and its goal. The appearance 
of new obstacles, if they do not seem insurmountable, often increases 
strength of motivation (e.g., a sprinter who thinks he is safely in the lead 
may put forth a burst of speed when a rival creeps up behind him). The 
effect of such a change in relationship between organism and goal is to 
add a new source of tension, as emotions connected with threatened loss 
of the goal intensify the total state of drive. If a goal becomes more remote 
and inaccessible, the strength of motivation is likely to grow weaker. In 
this case one source of tension (the emotions connected with approaching 

"a goal) is partially removed, and thus the total state of drive is reduced. 

Thus the amount of energy mobilized by the same organism for reach- 
ing the same goal may increase or decrease with inner changes (e.g. 
hunger) or with outer changes (e.g., a closer approach to a goal), Whether 
the changes were originally inner or outer, the organism’s state of 
drive has changed. Changing intensity of motivation thus corresponds to 
actual changes in bodily states. 


Motives “compete” with one another for expression 

A second reason why we must assume that a motive corresponds to 
an actual condition of the organism is that only by such an assumption 
can we explain how it is that one motive supersedes another. A man who 
is engaged in an absorbing task—let us say he is writing a book—ignores 
distractions, continuing in spite of hunger and fatigue. Eventually, how- 
ever, he drops his work and seeks food or rest. We know that the motive 
of completing the task has not become weaker, since he returns to it 
when he has eaten or rested. It gives way to the food or rest motive only 
because the latter finally reaches an intensity which exceeds that of the 
writing motive. It is not, as the popular saying has it, a matter of a 
“physical drive” winning out over a “mental drive.” Rather, it is a mat- 
ter of relative amounts of energy mobilized by two drives, one of which 
(hunger) is directly based upon “standard” features of all human organ- 
isms, whereas the other is a state of drive acquired by this individual 
There are not two kirids of energy, one “physical” and the other “men: 
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tal”; there is only one kind of energy, and it may be mobilized by either 
innate (structurally determined) or acquired drives. Energy thus mobi- 
lized and directed is motive. When the energy mobilized for one direction 
is greater than that mobilized for another direction, we say that one 
motive supersedes another. A motive thus becomes equivalent to a condi- 
tion in which energy is mobilized for expenditure in a given direction. 

Unfortunately, we have no way of putting to the crucial test the as- 
sumption that motives correspond to bodily states. That is, we have no 
direct way of measuring the amount of energy mobilized for expenditure 
in 4 given direction. We may use much less energy in solving a problem 
in mental arithmetic than in walking to a restaurant, and yet the former 
motive, if it “wins out” over the latter, must be judged to be the stronger. 
One motive is stronger than another, at any given moment, if it has 
priority over it, regardless of the foot-pounds of energy expended, The 
strength of a motive has to do with the energy available for expenditure 
in a given direction, not with the energy it actually takes to reach the goal. 

Even though we cannot judge the relative strength of motives until 
after the event—until one has “won out” over the other—there is one in- 
escapable conclusion: one of the motives is stronger than the other, and 
when two phenomenon can be related to each other in terms of their 
relative strength, they must correspond to actual conditions; they are not 
mere figures of speech. Both everyday experience and experimental evi- 
dence confirm such a conclusion. 


Subjective experience suggests that motivation 

corresponds fo a bodily state 

Subjectively, as everyone knows, the state of motivation is quite the 
Opposite of apathy. The difference in feeling tone between the condition 
in which one is “‘rarin’ to go” and that in which one is bored or indiffer- 
ent corresponds to a difference in bodily state, including pulse rate, 
respiration, and muscle tonus. As illustrations of the extremes, we may 
Contrast the sprinter, muscles aquiver as he crouches over the tape waiting 
for the signal to run, with the summer vacationer lounging in his ham- 
mock “without a thought in his head.” The difference in the states of 
Motivation in these two individuals corresponds to a real difference in 
bodily condition, if we may trust our own feelings about the matter. 
= It is equally true, but not so self-evident, that the distinction between 
two different motives of more or less equal strength corresponds to a real 
difference in bodily condition. The strength of one’s motivation to go 
to a dance on Friday night may be about equal to the strength of one's 
Motivation to go to a movie on Saturday night, but it is not possible to 
describe objectively the differences in the two states of motivation. We 
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know only that if one is really “set” on a dance, a movie will not do, 
just as a piece of pie is no substitute for a steak, though it will serve 
equally well to remove hunger pangs. You may have had the experience 
of being annoyed because you forgot what you had intended to say; per- 
haps you have also experienced the sense of relief that comes with recal- 
ling and saying what had been forgotten. In this instance the motive 
which is aroused is not merely that of talking; it is that of saying a particu- 
lar thing; nothing else will suffice. And the subjective experience of ten- 
sion which accompanies the forgetting of what one had intended to say 
corresponds to a genuine condition of motivation. Energy has been 
mobilized for expenditure in a particular direction, and tension continues 
(for a time at least) until it has been expended in that particular way. 


Experimental evidence 

A series of experiments by Zeigarnik (1927) , later confirmed and sup- 
plemented by several other investigators, supplies a more solid basis 
for such conclusions. The subjects were instructed to complete as 
many as possible of a series of 20 tasks, for each of which there was a strict 
time limitation. Tasks included stringing beads, solving puzzles, and con- 
structing objects with materials provided. According to the experimental 
plan, subjects were actually allowed to finish half of the tasks, ho matter 
how long it took, but were interrupted before finishing the other half, no 
matter how rapidly they were completing the tasks. Since they did not 
know how much time had been allotted to each task, they assumed that 
interruptions meant that the time had expired. 

After all the tasks had been either completed or interrupted, subjects 
were asked to list the tasks at which they had been working. On the aver- 
age, twice as many uncompleted tasks were remembered as were com- 
pleted tasks. Many subjects, especially children, asked to be allowed to 
complete those which had been interrupted. When this was permitted, 
the tasks which had been interrupted (but finished later) were remem- 
bered no better than those not originally interrupted. In a subsequent 
experiment (Ovsiankina, 1928), the experimenter left the room as 
soon as the experiment had been completed and, watching the subjects 
through a one-way screen, observed that many of them resumed the in- 
terrupted tasks. Some even went so far as to search the experimenter’s 
desk in which the materials for the uncompleted tasks had been put away. 

The mere fact of remembering incompleted tasks better than com- 
pleted ones (sometimes known as “the Zeigarnik effect") does not in itself 
prove that motives of task completion correspond to actual conditions of 
the organism. But the assumption that a motive corresponds to an energy 
system which lasts until the task is done would account for the better 
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memory for incompleted tasks. And the other kinds of evidence asso- 
ciated with the differences in memory provide considerable support for 
the theory of motives as temporary energy systems. For example, fatigued 
subjects showed very little better memory for incompleted than for com- 
pleted tasks; it is more difficult to maintain an energy system when one 
is tired. Most convincing of all were the many signs of wanting to com- 
plete the tasks, of satisfaction when they were complete, and of dissatis- 
faction when they were not. If we assume that a motive is a condition of 
unspent energy, we find it easy to explain the remembering, the dissatis- 
faction, and the attempts to go on and finish the tasks. 

Such evidence suggests that motivation involves the mobilization of 
energy earmarked, as it were, for achieving a specified goal. The experi- 
mental data do not provide final “proof” for such a theory, but they are 
consistent with it and are difficult to explain in any other way. This does 
not mean, of course, that there can be no substitutions, that energy 
mobilized for expenditure in one direction can never be directed in any 
other way. On the contrary, motives are constantly being blocked, and 
much of any individual's life consists in finding alternative paths and sub- 
stitute goals. Substitutes, however, are accepted only if they are enough 
like the original paths or goals to be perceived as related to drive removal. 
Substitutes are accepted only within certain limits, and if they are not 
found tension persists and shows itself in the various symptoms of frus- 
tration: these two facts add further confirmation to the theory that mo- 
tivation is energy mobilized for expenditure in a given direction. (The 
problems of substitute paths and goals and of symptoms of frustration are 
discussed in Chapter 10.) 


ATTITUDES AS STATES OF READINESS TO BE 
MOTIVATED 


Persistent preferences 

Students of American politics know that a great many people persist 
from year to year in preferring one political party over another. Because 
ballots are not signed, election results cannot reveal this fact; we rely 
upon direct questioning of samples of voters for such information. In one 
of the most comprehensive of such studies (Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and 
Gaudet, 1944), the cross-section sample consisted of one adult in every 
sixteenth household in a more or less typical county in Ohio. These indi 
viduals, nearly 609 of them, were interviewed once a month from May to 
November in connection with the 1940 Presidential campaign. Of those 
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who voted in both 1936 and 1940, 80 percent cast their ballots for the 
candidate of the same party in both elections. Of the entire sample, 72 
percent expressed a vote preference as early as May, and 8 of every 9 of 
these had the same preference six months later at election time. Only 12 
percent of the total group was actually in doubt at any time during these 
six months as to which party was preferred. That is, for the great majority 
(88 percent), such indecision as was expressed had to do with whether to 
vote for the preferred party or not to vote at all—not as to which was the 
preferred party. 

Such persistence in preferring one thing to another, though not always 
so well documented, is commonplace and taken for granted by all of us. 
We assume as a matter of course that we ourselves, as well as our friends, 
have rather stable preferences in food and sports, for example. We tend 
to maintain the same likes and dislikes concerning friends, religious and 
racial preferences, and many other things. The social psychologist cannot 
possibly ignore a fact which is so widely observed as persistence in prefer- 
ences. On the other hand, he must recognize that there are a good many 
exceptions. Individual preferences do change. The “independent voters,” 
who cannot be counted upon to vote the same way in every election, con- 
stitute a body large enough te be of genuine concern to political parties. 
It thus becomes the social psychologist's task to discover the why of both 
persistence and change—the conditions under which preferences do or do 
not persist. (This problem of change is considered in Chapter 6.) 

An expression of preference (as in voting Republican or in opposing 
racial discrimination) is not an attitude but a motive pattern, The state 
of the individual organism in which energy is directed toward a goal cor- 
responds not to an attitude but to a motive. The attitude is the state of 
readiness for motive arousal. It is the individual's susceptibility to stimu- 
lation capable of arousing the motive in him. The exact nature of the 
resulting motive pattern may vary a good deal, even though the motive is 
the same. For example, a person motivated to support the presidential 
candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940 might engage in such dif 
ferent motive patterns as arguing with friends, distributing handbills, 
keeping quiet in the presence of his employer, and transporting voters 
to the polls, Hence, attitudes are defined in terms of susceptibility to the 
arousal of motives, and not to the carrying out of a particular motive 
pattern, 

Motives, you will remember, are inferred from behavior, including 
not only performance but also perception, thought, and affect. An atti- 
tude, therefore, is a state of readiness for motivated behavior of all these 
kinds. This suggests a more comprehensive definition than the one just 
offered: an individual's attitude toward something is his predisposition 
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to perform, perceive, think, and feel in relation to it. The concept of 
attitude is a shorthand way of saying that people learn as a result of ex- 
perience to orient themselves towards objects and symbols. A person’s 
attitude toward something refers not so much to his learned forms of 
response to it, which may vary, as to his learned direction-set toward it. 
If you have learned to become motivated toward something, you have an 
attitude toward it because you are predisposed to become motivated 
toward it. 


Attitudes distinguished from motives 

An attitude is like a motive in that it refers to the direction of be- 
havior and not to the behavior itself. It is different from a motive in two 
ways. First, it is not characterized by an existing state of drive, as is a 
motive, but merely refers to the likelihood that a given kind of motive 
(including its accompanying drive) can be aroused. Thus, a mother who 
is absorbed in reading a novel is not at the moment motivated to protect 
her child. But she may have a protective attitude toward the child, so that 
the motive is aroused by a cty from him. The motive appears, disappears, 
and reappears, but the attitude persists. 

Secondly, a motive is more specific than an attitude. A mother’s 
motives may at different times take such varied forms as keeping a child 
out of the path of moving automobiles, bandaging his bruises, and pre- 
paring special foods for him. These motivated acts, different though they 
are with respect to specific goals, have in common the same persistent 
attitude on the mother’s part toward the child. The persistent, general 
attitude underlies the specific motives, which, though recurrent, are 
short-lived in any given instance. 

Attitudes thus represent persistent, general orientations of the indi- 
vidual toward his environment, whereas motives represent orientations 
which are temporary (though they may be repeated) and relatively spe- 
cific. A motive is labeled by the goal toward which behavior is directed 
(e.g., removing a splinter from a child's finger), but an attitude is labeled 
by the object, or symbol, around which various motives are centered (in 
this instance, the child himself). Thus, the mother has been predisposed 
to her temporary specific motive of removing the splinter by her per- 
sistent general attitude of protecting the child. Attitudes are not labeled 
by stimuli which arouse motives. Two such different stimuli as a thunder- 
clap and a moving truck may both arouse a mother’s motive of protecting 
her child. The mother’s protective attitude toward the child is the com- 
mon factor by reason of which both stimuli arouse similar motives. 
Hence, for purposes of labeling, there are two things to be known about 
any particular attitude of a given individual: (1) the object around which 
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similar but somewhat variable motives are centered, and (2) the factors 
which these similar motives have in common. 


Varying degrees of organization of attitudes 

If a person is never motivated with regard to a given object, he has no 
attitude toward it; e.g., the average apartment dweller probably has no at- 
titude toward fenceposts. Again, if there is no common direction among the 
different motives which an individual has with respect to a given object, 
he has no attitude toward it. (This probably applies only to objects which 
are only casually involved in motivated acts. A man may, for example, — 
have nothing to do with ordinary pins except on rare occasions and only 
in a casual manner. When he does, he finds them sometimes useful and 
sometimes a nuisance. His motives concerning pins have no persistent 
common direction but are determined by immediate situational de- 
mands.) At the other extreme are closely knit attitudes which invariably — 
express themselves in motive patterns showing little variation. Women — 
who, upon seeing a mouse, always jump on chairs and squeal have atti- 
tudes of this kind. Men whose reactions to any reference to organized 
labor are uniformly negative have attitudes which are similarly inte- 
grated. Most attitudes of most people, of course, lie somewhere between _ 
these extremes. In most cases, they are generally favorable or generally 
unfavorable—e.g., toward a neighbor, or toward a proposed piece of © 
legislation—even if they are not uniformly or intensely so. 

Frequently attitudes take a consistent direction which can be des- 
cribed by terms much more specific than “generally favorable” or “gener- 
ally unfavorable.” For example, of two mothers who are equally “favor- 
able” to their children, one may be rather consistently indulgent and the 
other apprehensive. Of two men who are equally “isolationist” in regard 
to American participation in international affairs, one may consistently 
express motives opposed to “foreign radicalism” and be indifferent to 
other issues, whereas the other's expressed motives relate only to military 
defense or “the American standard of living.” It is more informative to 
know the consistent direction of each man’s “isolationism” than merely 
to know that both favor isolation. Attitudes, although necessarily more 
general than specific motives, may be a good deal more specific than the 
mere favoring of something in general. 


Attitudes as intervening variables 

Attitudes, like motives, are inferred from observed behavior. A per- 
son's attitudes are inferred from two or more motive patterns, separated 
in time, whereas a motive is inferred from a single motive pattern. The 
concept of attitude is just as useful to the social psychologist for scientific 
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purposes as it is to all of us, for practical everyday purposes. In our own 
daily life we find it necessary to assume that people have attitudes. We 
could neither anticipate nor understand one another's behavior—whether 
within a family or between nations—if we did not make assumptions 
about one another's predispositions to behave in one way rather than 
another. The concept of attitude is nothing more than a theoretical de- 
vice for taking note of this fact. It is impossible for the social psycholo- 
gist, as well as for the man on the street, to take account of everyday facts 
without making such inferences. 

The social psychologist must remember, however, that attitudes are 
not independent “causes” of behavior. They represent intervening con- 
ditions which are themselves determined by other conditions (some of 
which we shall note in Chapter 6). Like motives, they probably correspond 
to actual modifications of the organism, modifications resulting from 
learning. Little is yet known about these organic changes, though certain 
plausible hypotheses have been proposed (¢.g., Doob, 1947). We shall not 
deal with this aspect of the problem, therefore, but shall Concern ourselves 
primarily with questions of how attitudes arise, persist, and are changed. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MOTIVES — 
AND ATTITUDES 


Motivation is a by-product, so to speak, of the cycle of behavior which 
characterizes all but the very lowest forms of animal life. Each species of 
living thing is a specific kind of organism made up of a specific proto- 
plasm, and for each one there is a set of environmental conditions neces- 
sary to its life. Water, certain kinds of nutriment, air containing oxygen, 
and a rather narrow range of temperatures are necessary conditions for 
human organisms, just as sunlight and carbon dioxide are necessary for 
chrysanthemum organisms and water containing oxygen is for catfish. 
The higher organisms, including humans, must be sensitive to the ab- 
sence of such necessary conditions (i.e., must be capable of experiencing 
drive) and must be able to carry out certain behaviors (e.g., breathing, 
swallowing) if they are to survive. 

The cycle of behavior out of which motivation is developed presup- 
poses these capacities. When drive is first experienced (brought on by the 
absence of the necessary conditions, most commonly as a result of bodily 
depletion, or by an external irritant), it is followed by random behavior. 
In the human infant this includes kicking, twitching, crying, etc—quite 
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literally all the behaviors of which he is capable. Random behavior is very 
likely to be followed by a restoration of the necessary conditions; the 
human infant is fed, sooner or later. If not, he perishes. If sv, the drive 
-is removed, passivity (usually sleep) ensues, and the cycle is completed. 

From the point of view of the infant, the restoration of the necessary 
conditions occurs fortuitously. At first he sees no connection between 
his own kicking, twitching, and crying and the removal of the internal or 
external irritant. It cannot be said, in fact, that he was crying for milk, 
to begin with. He has had no experience with milk and cannot possibly 
know that it exists. Hence he cannot want milk; he wants only to get rid 
‘of his discomfort. Instead of saying that he is crying for milk, it would be 
more accurate to say that he is kicking, twitching, and crying because of 
discomfort due to hunger. 


Principles of motive formation 

Motivation, defined as a bodily state of orientation toward environ- 
ment, begins when, in the course of such a behavior cycle, the infant is 
first able to discriminate a part of his environment as being in some way 
distinct from other parts. The average human infant can make several 
such discriminations at birth; for example, he can distinguish between a 
warm, soft, round object and a sharp, cold, hard one. Thus, at birth he is 
ready to begin to acquire motives, whereas before birth his environment 
has been so undifferentiated that few, if any, discriminations were pos- 
sible. 

The following principles according to which these changes occur 
represent greatly oversimplified statements of what is in fact a very com- 
plex and not completely understood process. You may recognize them as 
reformulations of familiar principles of learning. They differ from other 
formulations in being stated in terms of changes in directionality of be- 
havior, and changes in states of drive, rather than in terms of changes in 
speed or quality of performance. If you are not already familiar with 
broader and more technical descriptions of the modifications which take 
place through learning, you will profit by referring to one or more of 
them (¢.g., Hilgard, 1948) . 

THE BASIC PRINCIPLE. The first of the general principles may be 
briefly stated as follows: Behavior tends to become directed toward those 
parts of the environment which have been perceived as velated to the re- 
moval of a drive. In the concrete terms of the behavior cycle initiated 
by the hunger drive, this principle means simply that as soon as the infant 
has perceived the bottle or the breast as somehow belonging with, or 
being a part of, relief from hunger pangs, the bottle or the breast be- 
comes a goal. It is something he wants. His behavior—both perception 
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and performance—is now directed toward it, selectively, whereas previ- 
ously his behavior had been wholly random. He has acquired a motive. - 

AcQuirep prives. Motives, though initially acquired because of their 
serviceability in reducing drive, often seem to operate in their own right, 
once they have been acquired. The objects toward which behavior is di- 
rected may become desirable in themselves, independently of the drives 
which they originally served to remove. Thus, the infant will probably 
acquire the motive of wanting his mother to be with him. His mother 
served at first to quiet his hunger pangs, to warm him when cold, dry 
him when wet, and so on. Fairly soon she is perceived as part of nearly 
every drive-reducing situation, and so she comes to be wanted—even in 
the absence of the drives which originally led to her being wanted. The 
well-fed, comfortable infant alone in his room may show all the restless 
characteristics of drive until his mother’s appearance, after which he be- 
comes quiet and at ease merely in her presence, precisely as if he had 
been hungry and she had fed him. Something which had originally been 
only a means of reaching another goal has now become a goal itself. The 
means has become an end. 

Such observations lead to a second principle, important for under- 
standing how motives are acquired: Once an object has served as a goal, a 
new condition of drive may later be aroused which, quite apart from the 
specific drive conditions which that object originally served to reduce, 
is reduced only by that object {or an acceptable substitute). Thus new 
states of drive are acquired. A person may be precisely as tense, uncom- 
fortable, and ill at ease when he is lonesome as when he is hungry. Once 
such a drive has been acquired, it may be aroused by internal changes 
(fatigue, for example, or states of mood, or diffuse tensions of any kind). 
It may also be rearoused by external events, such as sights or sounds or 
words which serve to remind him of a goal which he has found to be satis- 
fying. Once an object has come to be perceived as a goal, it functions like 
the original conditions, such as food and warmth, which are necessary to 
the relief of “basic” drives. That is, under certain conditions its absence 
arouses a state of drive which is relieved only by its presence. 

The goals to which acquired drives are related are less directly related 
to individual survival than the goals to which most of the original drives 
are related. After all, one can survive without one’s mother, or an auto- 
mobile, or approval from one’s fellows, but not without food or water. 
Acquired drives may be the source of quite as much discomfort as original 
drives, however, and may lead to quite as intense effort. They may, in 
fact, become so important to an individual as to outbalance the original 
drives, as when a man is too absorbed in his work to stop to eat, or when 
a soldier volunteers to give his life for his country. 
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Acquired drives, like motives, thus refer to tension states from which _ 
relief is sought, following learning, by reaching toward a specified 
goal. The term “acquired drive,” however, serves to remind us that dur- | 
ing the learning process by which motives are acquired it is not only be- 
havior that changes. Drive states, too, are changed. Several kinds of evi- 
dence lead us to this conclusion. First, there are our own subjective feel- 
ing-states: to be hungry for meat “feels different” than to be hungry for 
sweets, and the subjective state of being thirsty for a “coke” is different 
from that of being thirsty for a drink of milk or a cocktail. And these 
hungers and thirsts are more refined than the vague hunger and thirst 
Grives of the newborn infant. Such refinement corresponds to what is 
known about the general process of increasing differentiation, as described 
on pages 126 to 127. 

Secondly, the observed behavior of other people suggests that one ac- 
quired drive state is wholly different from another. Certain kinds of goals 
bring relief to one acquired drive state, and other kinds to other states, 
as judged from the fact that directed behavior continues until the “right” 
kind of goal is reached. Often people will go to great lengths to get exactly 
the right kind of food, for example, or will (for a time) do without food 
altogether rather than eat the “wrong” kind. Finally, it is known that 
originally distinct states of drive often fuse together, functioning as a 
single drive state. Thus, for some individuals, hunger drive is invariably 
fused with states of fear or anxiety; for some, sex drive is fused with states 
of guilt or anxiety. Psychiatrists and clinical psychologists provide us with 
many examples of such acquired drives which, as a result of individual 
experience, have been fused with originally distinct drives. 

States of drive, then, as well as behavior, are modified as motives are 
acquired. If for some reason we wish to stress the modification in the 
tension state of the organism, we shall refer to it as “acquired drive.” If, 
as will more commonly occur, we wish to stress the modification in direc- 
tion of behavior, we shall use the term “motive.” Both terms refer to an 
acquired state of the organism in which energy has been mobilized for 
expenditure in one direction rather than in another, 

CUMULATIVE MOTIVE ACQUISITION. A third principle follows from the 
previous two: New motives may be acquired upon the basis of acquired 
drives, just as in the case of the original drives. This amounts to a revision 
of the first principle to include acquired drives. That is, behavior tends 
to become directed toward those parts of the environment which have 
been perceived as related to the removal of an acquired drive. This ex- 
tension of the earlier principle is of great importance, since it accounts 
for the successive building of a second motive upon a first, a third upon 
a second, and so on—theoretically ad infinitum. 
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Thus, to continue with our infant, he acquires a motive of “wanting 
mother” as he perceives his mother to be related to the removal of hunger 
and other discomforts. Her presence becomes a necessary condition, some- 
thing wanted even if all the originally necessary conditions are provided; 
her absence creates a drive. When this drive is aroused, it leads to the ac- 
quiring of new motives. For example, with increasing maturity and 
greater experience, the infant becomes able to make finer discriminations 
concerning the presence of his mother. He discovers that she is not an un- 
mixed blessing, that she sometimes deprives, thwarts, or even punishes. 
He comes to distinguish between an indulgent and a demanding mother, 
between an approving and a disapproving one. His mother motive is now 
somewhat sharpened and refined; instead of wanting just mother, he 
wants indulgent mother, or approving mother, because he is now able 
to perceive that it is only this kind of mother which is related to the satis- 
faction of his wants (many of which by now are acquired motives such as 
toys, or jam). Thus he gradually acquires the motive of wanting an ap- 
proving mother. 

Out of such motives develops that complex system of desires which pro- 
vide the basis for conformity, morals, and conscience. The very small 
child begins to discover that he cannot satisfy the motive of having an 
approving mother unless he more or less regularly conforms with her 
wishes. In terms of the principles stated above, he comes to perceive the 
difference between an approving and a disapproving mother. Relating 
the approving mother to the removal of his own tensions, he acquires a 
drive in the absence of the approving mother—and particularly in the 
presence of disapproving mother. His behavior is thus directed toward 
the goal of an approving mother—which is to say that he learns to be 
“good.” 

Some time later, the child begins to make certain discriminations 
concerning himself. He distinguishes, for example, between himself as 
“good” and as “bad.” Since the former kind of self is more likely to be 
related to drive removal than the latter, he will probably acquire the 
motive of wanting to be “good.” (Being “bad” may, in certain circum- 
stances, lead to more drive reduction than being “good”; most children 
have some motives of both kinds.) Once he has acquired the motive of 
wanting a “good” self, this goal, like any other, may become an end in 
itself, and not just a means to another end. He wants to be moral 
whether or not it results in the reduction of any other drives, and the 
absence of self-approval operates as a drive. He has acquired a conscience. 

This is a vastly oversimplified account of the process by which con- 
science is acquired, but these are its general outlines. The child's mother 
is not, of course, the only one whose approval is wanted. Other adults, 
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such as teachers, also come to be related to drive reduction, and—in some- 
what different ways—so do other children. Habits of perceiving mother, 
and of relating her to his own drive reduction, tend to be transferred to 
other persons, so that the small child's mode of adaptation to her (or to 
other adults who provide for his needs) is of great importance for later 
personality development. 

Thus motives are built out of the original drives, which correspond 
to the conditions necessary for human survival. Motives may be “selfish” 
(relatively indifferent to the welfare of others) or “unselfish” (directed 
toward the welfare of others). In either case, the psychological process by 
which they are acquired is essentially the same. 


General principles of developmental sequence 

Motives, we have seen, are acquired as the individual learns to relate 
objects and symbols to the removal of tension, or drive, and in so doing 
learns to modify his behavior. The process, as it occurs in the life history 
of an individual, follows a sequence which appears to be characteristic 
of any aspect of individual development. This developmental sequence 
may conveniently be divided into the following three stages: 

Mass action. The first stage of development is characterized by 
gross, over-all response. Investigations of the behavior of prematurely 
born human infants, of cat foetuses, and of salamander embryos, for 
example, show quite uniformly that stimulation of almost any kind 
applied at almost any point results in diffuse, undifferentiated response 
of the whole organism or of a major part of it. To a somewhat lesser 
degree, mass action is still characteristic of the human infant at birth 
and for some time thereafter. For example, tactual stimulation of the 
palm or foot of newborn infants results in movement of an entire limb, 
or of two or even four limbs; the infant is incapable of fine, coordinated 
movements, All-over response is the characteristic thing. 

DIFFERENTIATION. Asa result of a long-continuing process by which 
more precise and better adaptive responses emerge, the infant gradually 
becomes able to respond with a single arm, the hand only, or even a 
single finger. This stage of development takes the form not of synthesizing 
small bits of behavior into large ones but of breaking down massive ones 
into detailed ones. 

INTEGRATION. Eventually relationships among differentiated respon- 


ses are built up. The child who is taking piano lessons must first learn > 


to strike a single key with a single finger, then knit together the single- 
finger responses so that he can play melodies and strike chords. The 
skillful watchmaker has learned not only to adjust a specific screw but 
also to relate this one behavior to a hundred others and to perform them 
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all in their proper'sequence. (Integration is not completely separate from 
differentiation; they often go on together, and may be thought of as com- 
plementary processes.) 

These three developmental stages have been illustrated, for purposes 
of simplicity, by motor responses, but they apply also to perceptual dis- 
criminations. The human infant at birth is capable of making some dis- 
criminations, such as between light and dark, and warm and cold, but 
most kinds of perceptual differentiation (discrimination) develop later. 
Newborn infants seem to be capable of little or no color discrimination 
(Pratt, 1946), and the average infant does not distinguish among human 
faces (including that of his mother) before the age of three or four months 
(Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937). Just as the infant passes from 
the stage of mass perception (vague, over-all impressions) to differentiated 
perception (fine discrimination), so he also passes on to the next stage— 
integrated perception. Thus, if he is learning to read, he must go beyond 
the stage of distinguishing d from t, and must also distinguish had from 
hat. If he is studying music, he must learn to discriminate whole phrases 
—for example, to recognize a repeated theme in a lengthy musical com- 
position. Thus, the printed word or the musical phrase comes to be 
perceived as a unit. Eventually a sentence or a melody is perceived in toto. 

A motive may be acquired at any stage of this developmental sequence, 
provided only that the organism is capable of making some sort of dis- 
crimination and that the discrimination is related to the removal of its 
drive. At the early stage in which the infant has just acquired the motive 
of wanting his bottle when he is hungry, his presumably crude perception 
of the bottle is followed by poorly directed efforts to get the nipple into 
his mouth; neither perception nor performance is well differentiated. 
A few years later the same individual, when hungry, will go directly to 
the refrigerator, scan its contents with a critical eye, unerringly select the 
right amounts of the right materials for a club sandwich, put them to- 
gether in an intricate manner, and consume the sandwich more or less 
according to the etiquette of table manners. Not only is his behavior 
now highly differentiated, but well integrated perception accompanies 
integrated performance. 


The growth of attitudes 

Onricins IN specieic Motives. How does a person come to have an 
attitude toward his mother, toward labor unions, or (if he is a white 
American) toward Negroes? How do more or less consistent motives get 
organized around a certain object? (The term “object” is here used in a 
very inclusive sense; it may include a person, an event, a group, a pro- 
posed policy, an institution, or symbols of any of these.) 
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It has already been noted that motives are acquired as individuals 
discriminate among objects in their environment and relate them to the 
reduction of their own drives. We have noted also that once an object 
(¢.g., a candy bar) or an event (e.g., a mother’s smile) has been related 
to the removal of drive discomfort, an acquired drive may be created 
whereby behavior is directed toward that object or event, even in the 
absence of the drive to which it was originally related. For example, the 
child wants the candy bar even if not hungry, and wants his mother's 
smile even when he is not in pain. Once such an acquired drive has been 
created, the individual has a favorable attitude, in rudimentary form at 
least. Conversely, an object may be discriminated and related to the 
arousal or increase of drive—e.g., unpalatable medicine or a dentist's in- 
strument. The sight of the medicine or the instrument does not literally 
reconstruct the distaste or the pain to which each was related, but the 
sight (or perhaps even the thought) of it may nevertheless arouse an ac- 
quired drive which leads the child to direct his behavior toward getting 
out of the reach of the dreaded object. If so, the basis for an unfavorable 
attitude has been laid. 

Attitudes, as more or less generalized states of readiness, develop out 
of specific acquired drives, like that of wanting a candy bar. With further 
experiences, the range of stimuli which create the acquired drive is 
enlarged. A wider and wider range of kinds of sweets, the word “candy” 
and other related words, the sight of a candy store or of money, the 
words “store” or “money”—all these and many other stimuli come to 
elicit the candy motive. Also, the range of motive patterns in which the 
motive is expressed gradually enlarges itself. The performance involved 
in the child’s original motive pattern may have been simply that of 
reaching for the candy and putting it in his mouth. Gradually the motive 
comes to be expressed in such various Ways as asking or crying for candy, 
watching at the window for Daddy to come home with candy, walking 
to the store to buy candy, asking for candy or for money, taking money 
from Mother's purse, and working to earn money with which to buy 
candy. In such ways is a generalized attitude built up. 

The exact process by which infants and children acquire attitudes has 
not been adequately studied, but the main outlines are probably as 
follows. In their early Stages, attitudes are not sharply differentiated. 
That is, one favorable attitude is very much like another, and all un- 
favorable attitudes are much alike. The favorable ones represent undiffer- 
entiated “good,” something of which as much as possible is to be ob- 
tained; the unfavorable represent undifferentiated “evil,” to be avoided 
at all costs, A specific favorable or a specific unfavorable attitude comes 
to be distinct from others by the process of differentiation and integra- 
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tion. Just as motor behaviors and perceptions follow the general sequence 
from nondifferentiation through differentiation to integration, so do 
attitudes in their development during a person's life history. 

As a result of this process, attitudes toward different objects become 
distinctive. Characteristic kinds of motives tend to be aroused by each 
object. For example, a ten-year-old boy may have favorable attitudes 
toward his mother, his dog, and a local football hero. But he is predis- 
posed to become motivated toward these objects in quite different ways; s 
he may be demanding toward his mother, protective toward his dog, and 
worshipful toward the football hero. In this sense, one attitude becomes 
differentiated from another. Each attitude also becomes more or less 
integrated, in the sense that similar motives are evoked by different 
situations in which the object of the attitude is involved. 

DEVELOPMENT INTO INCLUSIVE SYSTEMS. A very young infant does not 
distinguish among people; he may perceive them all as sources of satis- 
faction and have an attitude of general fayorableness toward all indis- 
criminately. A few months later he may distinguish only his mother and 
have a special attitude of dependence upon her. Still later other familiar 
persons are distinguished, and different attitudes are formed toward each. 
A few years later he may have every one neatly pigeonholed as being 
either big or little, black or white, authoritative or indulgent, and he 
may have more or less distinct attitudes toward members of each category. 
It will take him many years, however, to integrate his different attitudes 
into a few broad patterns. 

Through this process of integration some attitudes toward certain 
things “swallow up” attitudes toward other, related things—or toward 
things which seem to him to be related. The so-called “robber barons” 
of earlier American industrial history, if some of their biographers are 
to be trusted, allowed their attitudes toward property and power to 
dominate their attitudes toward many other things, such as the rights 
of other people. “Enthusiasts” on such subjects as a single pathway to re- 
ligious salvation or to economic prosperity illustrate such integration of 
attitudes, sometimes carried to extremes. We all have a little of the enthu- 
siast in us, in this sense. That is, we all allow certain favorite attitudes— 
toward sport, toward democracy, or toward “getting ahead in the world” 
—to dominate our attitudes toward many other things. 

How does it happen that one attitude rather than another comes to 
reign supreme? The question is not a simple one. A miser, for example, 
allows his attitude toward wealth to dominate his attitudes towatd — 
family, neighbors, religion, and virtually everything else. His brother— 
or even, conceivably, his identical twin—may allow his attitude of 
wanting to be liked by everyone to dominate his life, so that he becomes 
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a spendthrift. Why are one man’s attitudes integrated around this central 
attitude and another man’s around an attitude so different? We shall 
understand more clearly how this happens when we examine more closely 
(in Chapters 10 to 13) some of the problems of personality formation. 
Meanwhile, we need only point out that the imperialistic incorporation 
of many attitudes by one, so to speak, is to some degree characteristic of 
all of us. The reasons why this attitude rather than that one becomes 
dominant usually have to do with basic personality needs. 

VALUES ASSOCIATED WITH INCLUSIVE ATTITUDES. The term “value” is 
often used by social psychologists to refer to whatever it is that serves as 
common goal in inclusive attitudes. Thus, power and wealth seem to have 
been values for the “robber barons.” The welfare of a child is usually 
a value to his mother: her attitudes toward such diverse things as neigh- 
bors, the use of money, and public health legislation are apt to be or- 
ganized about her child as a central value. We shall not use the term 
“value” to refer to specific and temporary goals, such as taking a shower 
bath when one is hot and sweaty. We shall limit the term to goals which 
are objects of inclusive attitudes. Cleanliness in general, or personal 
comfort in general (as distinct from the cleanliness and comfort resulting 
from a shower bath), may be values for some persons. Entire systems of 
thought and “philosophies of life,” for many people, are organized 
around values which become, for them, more and more inclusive. 

Values are difficult to study scientifically, because no two persons 
have exactly the same organization of attitudes. Studies have been made, 
however, which suggest quite clearly that some people react to a wide 
variety of situations in terms of a central religious value (Allport and 
Vernon, 1931). Other central values which are important to many people 
in our society have been labeled theoretical (with systematic knowledge 
as the central value), aesthetic (with form and harmony as central values), 
political (with power as the central value), social (with other people as 
central values), and economic (with practicality and usefulness as central 
values). The intent of these and other studies of values, incidentally, is 
not to-establish what values people should hold but only to discover 
what inclusive attitudes are in fact organized around central values. 

Although each person’s organization of attitudes is in some degree 
unique, we must not forget that within societies, and within groups in 
any society, most values are widely shared, Even our brief glimpses of the 
Tchambuli and Kwakiutl societies make it clear that there are shared 
systems of values within each society which differ from those of every 
other society. Their value systems differ from our own, too, and our own 
of today differs from that of our ancestors. We shall have much to say in 
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subsequent chapters about such group-shared values and systems of 


values. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE ACQUIRED NATURE 
OF HUMAN MOTIVES 


Humans particularly characterized by capacity to 

acquire motives 

We have emphasized the acquired character of motives in human 
beings. But many nonhuman species show the same kind of directed 
behavior without having to acquire it through learning. Birds not only 
build nests but actively engage in the search for nesting materials—which 
is certainly directed behavior. Salmon and other.migrating fish travel long 
distances and follow intricate paths to spawn in selected spots in inland 
streams. Bees and ants assume specific roles in a complex social order— 
and apparently need no period of apprenticeship. None of these directed 
behaviors is acquired by learning. If birds and fishes and bees develop 
motives simply by processes of maturation, why cannot humans do the 
same? 

The answer is simply that each species of organism has followed its 
own course of evolution. The course of human evolution has enormously 
increased our learning ability and, at the same time, increased the pro- 
portion of our lives during which we must mature. Human evolution, 
thus, has placed survival value upon adaptability. One of the reasons 
why human beings are what they are is that they have become highly 
capable of acquiring motives instead of having a large repertoire of fixed, 
ready-made goal responses. 

During our long period of maturation, we have to adapt ourselves to 
the presence of other humans, particularly those upon whom we depend 
physically. And hence, the things we come to want are modified by social 
experience. The great variety of motives which we acquire is a distinc- 


tively human characteristic. The differences between humans and other _ 


animals in this respect are not absolute. Horses, dogs, and apes, for ex- 


ample, are better able to acquire motives than are caterpillars and gold- 


fish. Perhaps the “brightest” ape has more of this capacity than the 
“dullest” human. Nevertheless, the difference between the average human 
and the average of all other species is very great. 

The fact that human motives are acquired does not mean, of course, 
that they are not associated with “basic” drives—i.e., drives such as pain 
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and hunger, which are predetermined by the structural properties of the 
human organism. All motives involve states of drive, and all drives are 
either basic or else they are modifications of basic drives. But motives 
are more than states of drive. They also include the directing of the 
energy mobilized by states of drive. And so we must not expect to under- 
stand human behavior merely in terms of a list of basic drives. We also 
have to know something about the directions in which energy, mobilized 
by drive, is expended. 

Many psychologists, particularly those of an earlier day, have assumed 
that instincts provide a “standard” basis for all human motives. They 
believed identical instincts were “built into” the physiological structure 
of every member of a particular species and that adult human behavior 
had to be accounted for in terms of these instincts. The corollary assump- 
tion, too, has usually gone along with it—to the effect that “standard” 
human motives are necessarily instinctive ones. In Chapter 3, we noted 
some of the shortcomings of this point of view, as applied to humans. 
Chief among them is that it overlooks or minimizes the fact that both 
behavior and states of drive are modified as energy becomes directed 
toward selected goals. That is to say, use of the idea of instincts to explain 
behavior does not account for changes in behavior and in motivation 
which are not accompanied by changes in the person's anatomical struc- 
ture. For this reason, and for another, to which we now turn. we shall 
not make technical use of the term “instinct.” 


Degrees of dependability of human motive 

Most Americans acquire motives of competitiveness in a few or in 
many situations. Most of us become acquisitive, curious, or aggressive 
under some conditions. Are these motives characteristic of all people in 
all cultures, of some people in all cultures, of all people in some cultures, 
or merely of some people in some cultures? To phrase the question thus 
is very different from asking whether competitiveness, curiosity and ag- 
gressiveness are instincts. The latter is an all-or-none question. Once the 
question is put in such form, one must answer either that acquisitiveness, 
for example, is or is not an instinct: 100% yes or 100%, no. The former 
question, however, permits of answers of many degrees. It has the further 
advantage that if acquisitiveness turns out to be not entirely dependable 
(or universal among humans), one can state the known conditions under 
which it can or cannot be depended upon. Thus, competitiveness is char- 
acteristic of practically all Kwakiutl, of most Americans, of most Tcham- 
buli men, and of few Tchambuli women. It is much more illuminating 
to have this kind of answer than simply to know that competitiveness, 
since it is not found among all humans, is therefore not an instinct. 
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The concept of dependability (which means simply the degree to 
which a behavior or a motive can be counted on to appear in all humans) 
has another advantage over that of instinct. Unlike the latter term, it 
makes no assumptions as to whether observed uniformities in behavior 
result from biological uniformities, from environmental uniformities, or 
from both. It refers only to the existence of similarities, without refer- 
ence to the determinants of the similarities. As we shall see, many uni- 
formities of behavior depend upon both biological and environmental 
uniformities. Hence the term “dependability will be more widely ap- 
plicable than “instinct.” 

Klineberg (1940), to whom we are indebted for this rephrasing of the 
problem, lists three criteria for judging degrees of dependability, as 
follows: 


1. “continuity between a particular form of behavior and that of other 
biological species, particularly the anthropoid apes.” The assumption 
here is that behaviors which humans share with other animals (sex 
behavior and maternal care of offspring, for example) are more likely 
to be highly dependable than are behaviors not so shared. “Such con- 
tinuity may be used as evidence for an unlearned component in such 
behavior.” 

2. “a biochemical or physiological basis for any specific activity will also 
be evidence in the same direction; it will show that there is in the or- 
ganism a condition predisposing to such an activity.” 

3. “universality. The discovery of a form of behavior common to all 
human societies in spite of the variations in their culture will con- 
stitute strong evidence in favor of its dependability.” 


After examining a number of common motives in the light of these 
criteria, Klineberg presents a classification of four degrees of depend- 
ability. In the first category are motives, such as hunger, which are highly 
dependable according to all the criteria and which admit of no individual 
exceptions whatever. The second and third categories meet some of the 
criteria, but not all, whereas motives of the fourth category (like gre- 
gariousness and acquisitiveness) are not highly dependable according to 
any of the criteria. 

Such a classification of degrees of dependability, however tentative, 
is a distinct step beyond all-or-none lists of instincts. From the point of 
view of this book, however, it suffers from one shortcoming. Klineberg’s 
criteria specifically include organismic factors making for dependability, 
but not environmental factors. As we noted in Chapter 2, uniformity 
and variability depend quite as much upon the environment as upon the 
organism. We therefore present, in the next section, a classification which 
corresponds closely to that of Klineberg but which adds to his criteria 
that of dependable conditions in the environment. 
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Conditions of dependability of human motives | 

ABSOLUTELY DEPENDABLE MOTIVES. Motives are absolutely depend- 
able, in individuals who are old enough to have had time to acquire 
them, only if both of two conditions are met: (1) the drive involved must 
be absolutely dependable—that is, necessary for individual survival; and 
(2) the environment must also be dependable, in the sense that it can be 
counted upon to provide something toward which the motive may be 
directed. Food motives, for example, are absolutely dependable because 
all individuals are characterized by hunger drive and all inhabited en- 
vironments provide a supply of food. (The exact nature of food goals 
varies, of course, with the conditions under which individuals have 
learned to relieve hunger drive. All people want to eat, but what they 
want to eat varies greatly.) . 

If human nature is viewed in terms of absolutely dependable motives 
—i.e., allowing for no individual exceptions—it turns out to be not so ` 
very different from “dog nature” or “rat nature.” The absolutely de- 
pendable motives are much the same for all of the “higher” animal 
species: food, air, elimination, activity, rest, and a few others. Their 
dependability among humans is due not only to absolutely dependable 
drives, but also to the fact that the goals, too, are highly dependable in 
all environments in which humans can survive. 

HIGHLY DEPENDABLE MOTIVES. There are two conditions under which 
motives are highly but not absolutely dependable. The first condition is 
found when a motive is based upon a drive which is dependable but not 
necessary to individual survival, such as sex or the postmaternal motive ` 
(i.e., the desire to nurse or care for the child) in mothers of newborn 
infants. Complete absence of sex behavior or of postmaternal behavior 
does not mean that the drive is not present, of course. It may mean either 
that the drive has never become directed toward any goal (and is there- 
fore not a motive) or that it has become directed but expression of the 
motive is inhibited by some stronger motive. 

Secondly, when certain conditions in the environment are so useful, 
as devices for satisfying dependable motives, that they are almost in- 
evitably acquired as goals, motives are highly but not absolutely depend- 
able. In all known environments adults wear clothes, for example, and 
various kinds of rewards and punishments are associated with the wearing 
of clothes. Any “normal” adult comes to want to wear clothes as a means 
of satisfying some one other motive or some combination of other motives. 
To give another example, in all known environments infants and children 
find that various drives are removed in the presence of other people. 
Hence, this particular kind of dependable environment leads to the 
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practically universal motive of wanting to be with other people. The mo- 
tive may be directed toward only one or a very few specific individuals 
and may be present only under limited conditions, but there are very 
few individuals in whom the motive is not present in some form. There 
is, of course, no dependable drive—but only an acquired drive—to 
which the motive corresponds. 

The drive conditions underlying expressions of fear and anger (as 
well as sex and postmaternal drives) should probably be included here. 
Motives of injuring others and retreating from danger involve drive 
conditions which, although highly dependable, are not clearly necessary 
for individual survival. It is known-that in anger and fear there are states 
of drive aroused by biochemical and physiological changes in the body, 
in particular by the internal secretion of adrenalin. Such states of drive 
are aroused in all individuals, presumably, with greater or less frequency, 
and in this sense the drives are dependable. But the goals which serve to 
relieve these drive conditions are not at all specific, as they are for an 
absolutely dependable drive such as hunger. Hence it can be said that 
there is nothing entirely dependable in the environment toward which 
motives of anger and fear can be directed but that they are rather likely 
to be directed toward something, occasionally at least. Only in this 
sense are motives of fear and anger highly dependable. 

There is another class of motives, such as wanting to “belong” and 
to be approved by one’s fellows, which are also acquired with great 
dependability. though they do not correspond to any specific drives. They 
derive their dependability, rather, from conditions which are always 


. found in human environments. Such motives we have referred to by the 


phrase “wanting to be with other people.” Charles H. Cooley pointed 
to such motives many years ago, when he noted the importance of primary 
groups, which he described as follows: 


By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face 
association and cooperation. They are primary in several senses, but 
chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and 
ideals of the individual, The result of intimate association, psychologi- 
cally, is a certain fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that 
one’s very self, for many purposes at least, is the common life and pur- 
pose of the group. Perhaps the simplest way of describing this wholeness 
is by saying that it is a “we”; it involves the sort of sympathy and mutual 
identification for which “we” is the natural expression. . . . The most 
important spheres of this intimate association and cooperation—though 
by no means the only ones—are the family, the play-group of children, 
and the neighborhood or community of elders. These are practically uni- 
versal, belonging to all times and all stages of development; and are ac- 
cordingly a chief basis of what is universal in human nature and human 
ideals. . . . [Human nature] means, particularly, sympathy and the in- 
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numerable sentiments into which sympathy enters, such as love, resent- 
ment, ambition, vanity, hero-worship, and the feeling of social right and 
wrong. ... In [the primary groups] everywhere, human nature comes into 
existence. Man does not have it at birth; he cannot acquire it except 
through fellowship, and it decays in isolation. (Cooley, 1912) 


We shall have more to say later about the ways in which human mo- 
tives are modified by membership and interaction in groups. Meanwhile, 
we must not fail to note that membership in primary groups is an almost 
completely dependable condition of living, especially for children. Hence 
the kinds of motives which go with dependence upon other people for 
the relief of drives—especially such needs as belongingness and being 
responded to approvingly—are almost completely dependable. 

RELATIVELY UNDEPENDABLE MOTIVES. The less dependable motives— 
which are common but are nevertheless lacking in many individuals or 
even in practically all individuals in some societies—are not associated 
with any specific, dependable drives. The degree of their dependability 
corresponds, rather, to the dependability of appropriate conditions in the 
environment. : 

To the degree that various environments provide conditions for re- 
warding acquisitive behavior, for example, acquisitive motives will be 
acquired in those environments. In some cultural environments these 
conditions are hardly met at all. There are societies, for example, in 
which the notion of ownership of physical objects is almost entirely 
foreign. In other societies, household groups or clans own various kinds 
of property, but individuals do not, except for such distinctly personal 
items as loincloths. In still others, individuals may own songs or dances 
or incantations but not physical objects. In many societies property is 
valued not as something to be accumulated but rather to be given away. 
exchanged, or destroyed in the interests of ceremonial, feasting and 
fellowship, or personal prestige. The following quotation concerning the 
Dakota Indians of North America reveals a set of attitudes toward prop- 
erty that is probably characteristic of more societies than is the kind of 
acquisitiveness generally found in industrialized societies: 


The attitude toward property was emphatically against placing any 
value on goods or possessions. Social position did not depend on possess- 
ing property of any kind. This does not mean that they did not decorate 
objects elaborately and painstakingly; it does not mean that they did not 
respond to beautiful objects; there was simply a positive attitude against 
the accumulation and long-continued possession of material things. Such 
behavior was suspect. The only prestige attached to property was in giv- 
ing it away. . . . Property was given away in certain prescribed ways in 
order to honor an individual, and incidentally the giver . . . the only 
way to honor some one and incidentally oneself was by a give-away. . - - 
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All property in excess of actual wants was distributed through the give- 
away; but trade where each of two parties competed to get the better of 
the bargain did not exist. The Dakotas feel that property is of no impor- 
tance when compared with human relations. Property achieves importance 
only when it is used to bring out and emphasize one’s relationship to an- 
other human being. . . . The boy may be given a mare by his parents 
or grandparents, and in that case all the colts will be his. But whether he 
is given a horse or not, the young man is expected to go out and steal his 
own from the enemy. This is required before he is considered a man. 
Therefore, nothing is involved in a man’s accumulating riches except his 
own courage. If he lacks that, he is poor. (Mirsky, 1937) 


The motive of acquisitiveness is thus highly dependable in some 
Societies (including our own), not at all dependable in others, and de- 
pendable in certain specific forms only in still others. As applied to all 
humans, it is not a dependable motive. Like many other motives, the 
degree of its dependability varies with the degree to which the social 
environment makes the development of the motive necessary for the 
Satisfaction of other motives. 

` Many motives which we, as members of our own society, think of as 
being part of human nature are by no means dependable the world over. 
Motives of wanting prestige, wanting to be free from the dominance or 
authority of others, jealousy in love relationships, as well as motives of 
acquiring Property, seem utterly natural to us. They are, in fact, fairly 
dependable in large sections of American society. Their dependability 
Tests, however, upon the dependability of the cultural conditions under 
which they are acquired. They may, perhaps, be said to represent “con- 
temporary, middle-class American nature,” but they do not correspond 
to anything dependable in “human nature.” 


Dependable motives do not necessarily correspond 
to dependable drives 
It is not difficult to compile a list of absolutely dependable drives 
(present in all humans without exception), such as hunger, thirst, accumu- 
ation of waste products, pain, fatigue, and restlessness (tension relieved 
Y muscular activity). All these kinds of irritability are necessary for in- 
dividual survival and hence characteristic of all those who survive. Sex 
drive is also highly specific, though it is possible for the rare individuals 
who lack it to survive. But each of these specific and dependable drives 
permits of some range or variability as to motives, corresponding to en- 
Trnmentally oriented behaviors by which the drive may be removed. 
n some cases the variability is considerable. 
us hunger is a drive which can normally be removed only by 
Swallowing food, and thirst only by swallowing liquids. Although there 
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are great variations in the nature of the foods and liquids toward which 
one may become motivated, and in the manner in which one becomes — 
motivated to eat and drink, it is obvious that some sort of food and drink 
motives are completely dependable. Fatigue drives can be removed only 
by rest and sleep, which are therefore dependable motives. Restlessness 
drives can be removed only by activity, though there is no necessary form 
which this dependable motive must take. Sex drive can be removed 
heterosexually, homosexually, or autoerotically, or it may not be removed 
at all. With certain amounts of variability, then, as to the exact nature — 
of the motives acquired, we may conclude that dependable drives lead 
to dependable motives. 

Unfortunately, it has too often been assumed that the converse is also — 
true—i.e., that each dependable motive corresponds to a specific and — 
dependable drive. However, because all normal adults want to wear — 
clothing, it does not follow that there is a specific and dependable clothing- 
drive. So far as is now known, there are no specific and dependable drives 
corresponding to motives of gregariousness, success in competition, or 
acquisitiveness. There is, in fact, no simple, one-to-one correspondence — 
between specific drives and motives, There are three principal reasons 
for this conclusion. 

MORE THAN ONE DEPENDABLE DRIVE MAY BE INVOLVED IN THE SAME 
motive. When at a given moment a given individual who is tired, cold, 
and hungry hurries out of the wintry air into the warmth and comfort — 
of a restaurant, the drives of cold-discomfort, fatigue, and hunger are all | 
pressing him to direct his behavior toward the same goal. The same | 
individual at different times may have the same motive produced by 
more than one drive. At one moment the child wants his mother because 
he is hungry, at another because he is in pain, or fatigued; the motive — 
in each case is to get help from mother. This may also be true for different 
individuals, in the same or in different cultures. One individual may 
characteristically become aggressive (i.e., desire to injure another) when 
driven by hunger, another by anger, a third by pain. Whole societies of 
people may differ characteristically in such ways. Thus aggressiveness, 
commonly considered a rather dependable motive, may derive its energy 
from various biological drives. As a matter of fact, comparatively little 
behavior is instigated by a single dependable drive. There is often more 
than one source of bodily tension and, as we shall see, varying kinds of 
acquired drives are nearly always contributing to the state of bodily — 
uneasiness which moves people to direct their behavior in one direction 
rather than in some other. 

THE SAME DEPENDABLE DRIVE MAY BE INVOLVED IN MANY DIFFERENT 
motives. Hunger always leads (directly or indirectly) to wanting food, 
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thirst to wanting liquids, and fatigue to wanting rest or sleep. But some 
or all of these drives may also instigate behavior directed toward 
injuring others (aggressiveness), toward hoarding (acquisitiveness), or 
toward competing or cooperating with others. Again, we do not find 
single dependable drives leading exclusively toward single, dependable 
motives. Hunger, thirst, and fatigue are dependable drives; aggressiveness, 
acquisitiveness, competition, and cooperation are common (though not 
entirely dependable) motives; but there is no one-to-one correspondence 
between dependable drive and common motive. 

ACQUIRED DRIVES ARE INVOLVED IN NEARLY ALL MOTIVES. Most impor- 
tant of all, acquired (and therefore variable) drives are involved in vir- 
tually every motive, whether or not dependable drives are also involved. 
We shall offer a detailed illustration of this point. 

One of the most dependable of human motives, according to Kline- 
berg (1940), is the postmaternal motive—i.c., the mother’s desire at any 
time after conception, and particularly after birth, to nurse and other- 
wise care for the child. (It is distinguished from the prematernal motive, 
which refers to wanting children in general, prior to or apart from 
conception and childbirth.) The postmaternal motive meets two of 
Klineberg’s three criteria: it is found among other animal species; it has 
a definite physiological basis; and it is found in all societies, but with 
individual exceptions. The motive involves a basic drive, in the sense 
that all mothers of newborn infants experience endocrine and other 
bodily changes, particularly the enlargement of the mammary glands 
and the secretion of milk. In most animals the postmaternal motive is 
correlated in a one-to-one fashion with dependable drives resulting from 
these bodily changes. In rats, for example, the degree and continuity of 
interest in the young closely parallels the course of the mother’s secretion 
of milk (Warden, 1931), and adult males can be experimentally stimu- 
lated to make nests and to care for the young by the implantation of 
glandular substances in their bodies (McQueen-Williams, 1935). 

Among humans, however, there are many deviations from such a cor- 
respondence between motive and specific postmaternal drive—deviations 
in both directions. That is, the specific drive may be present without the _ 
motive, or the motive without the specific drive. The former is less well 
attested, but there are many societies in which newborn infants are 
commonly put to death, apparently with little or no regret or grief on 
the part of mothers, in whom the drive is present. Among the Marquesans, 
according to Linton (in Kardiner, 1939), a society in which males out- 
number females by 214 to 1 and in which the women do everything 
possible to maintain their sexual attractiveness, mothers show extremely 
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little interest in their newborn children, who are fed coconut milk rather 
than being nursed at the breast. 

Mundugumor women, according to M. Mead (1935), commonly 
resent the approaching birth of a child, and suckle their infants as 
hastily as possible, with no indication of enjoying the process as do nearly 
all women in some other societies. DuBois (1944) reports that the 
women of Alor, who are primarily responsible for gardening and other 
sources of subsistence, abandon their children for the entire day, be- 
ginning ten days to two weeks after birth. DuBois was unable to find 
any signs of regret on the part of mothers at thus leaving their infants, 
or of pleasure in nursing them. Among our own society there are at least 
occasional instances of apparent maternal indifference to newborn chil- 
dren, particularly on the part of mothers of illegitimate children. As 
Klineberg notes, in such cases we do not have very reliable information 
as to the feelings or wants of these rejecting mothers. But the significant 
point is that, even if the desire to care for the infant is present, 
other motives (e.g., desire to avoid the role of unmarried mother, or to 
conserve food) often outweigh it. 

The evidence for the existence of postmaternal motives apart from 
the postmaternal drive is a good deal more convincing. Many women in 
our own society who are unable to have children of their own adopt 
babies, love them, and care for them as tenderly as if they were their own 
offspring. In some societies, adoption is so common and the child so com- 
pletely belongs to the adoptive parents that no distinctions of name or of 
any other kind are made between own and adopted children. In many 
societies, moreover, including our. own, adults other than mothers, or 
even older children, care for infants in every way that the fondest mother 
could, apart from nursing. Southern “mammies” are a case in point. It is 
commonly assumed that the average American father wants to have 
children and loves them about as much as the mother does. Many a 
grandparent, uncle, or older sister is thoroughly posumaternal, with no 
specific accompanying drive. In these respects, again, cultural variations 
are great. Among the mountain-dwelling Arapesh (M. Mead, 1935), for 
example, it is taken for granted that men “naturally” desire, love, and 
care for children in quite the same way that women do. Tchambuli men, 
on the other hand, take very little interest in young children. In some 
societies, like our own, a man’s paternal motives are apt to be stronger 
toward his own children than toward others. But according to ‘Miller 
(1928), who has examined many cultures from this point of view, there 
are several societies in which husbands not only claim possession of 
children born to their wives by other fathers but, knowing this, treat 
them and apparently feel toward them exactly as if they were their own. 
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Again, we have little evidence as to inner feelings and wants, but the 
motive, as inferred from behavior oriented toward the caring for children, 
is obviously very widespread indeed, quite apart from any dependable 
drive. 

The exact history of the process of acquiring motives of caring for 
children differs with every culture, and indeed with every individual. In 
many societies women gain desired status only by becoming mothers: 
barrenness is common justification for divorce. There are many societies 
in which children have distinct economic value. In many parts of China 
children are a kind of immortality insurance. Many psychiatrists have 
reported a wide variety of motives which may characterize mothers’ rela- 
tions to their children in American society. Children are sometimes 
wanted as a device to keep a husband's love, sometimes as a substitute 
for a husband's love, sometimes as helpless creatures over whom a 
parent can exert authority, sometimes as a vehicle for reliving more . 
satisfactorily one’s own frustrated life. Some children are loved because 
they are identified by one parent with himself, or with his spouse; some 
are rejected for the same reasons. 

The exact nature of the motivation may vary almost infinitely. But 
in every case it is an acquired drive, not a dependable drive, which is 
associated with the motive. Children are wanted not only by parents but 
also by others old enough to have acquired many drives. Lonesomeness, 
fear of an insecure old age, or suspicions of a husband’s waning love are 
quite literally drives, or states of tension, but they are acquired, by 
processes already noted. In the case of most mothers, probably, the de- 
pendable drive (mammary changes, etc.) has much to do with the be- 
ginnings of the motive. With continuing days and years the child becomes 
a desired object in his own right. The mother discovers that he serves to 
relieve other acquired drives, and any threat to him creates in her a 
state of drive. With fathers (and others in whom there is no dependable 
drive of caring for children) the earliest basis for acquiring the motive 
is most commonly the already acquired motive of loving the mother. 
The child is first perceived as being a part of her, and hence becomes a 
goal object in his own right. In either case there is no one-to-one corre- 
spondence between dependable drive and highly dependable motive, 
simply because there are so many acquired drives which may become 
fused into the motive. If the motive of caring for children depends 
solely upon the dependable drive, it would be absent in all except mothers 
of the newborn, and only transitory in them. Human culture would be 
impossible apart from the human capacity to acquire motives, including 
that of caring for children. 
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Dependability and intensity of motives 

The intensity of an individual's motivation at any given moment 
bears no necessary relationship to the dependability of his motive. De- 
pendability has to do with the degree of certainty with which the motive 
is found among all humans; intensity with the amount of persistence and 
energy with which a particular goal is pursued by a particular person at 
a particular moment. Dependable motives based upon dependable drives 
(like eating or sleeping) may, if thwarted, become very intense indeed— 
probably more so than motives not based on dependable drives. For 
certain animals, we know from experimental evidence the relative degrees 
of persistence with which various goals are sought. In rats, the most 
intense motivation (i.¢., on the part of the mother animal) is to return to 
a newborn litter; the next most intense motivation is to obtain water 
when thirsty; somewhat less intense is the motivation for food when 
hungry; the sex motive is considerably less intense (Warden, 1931). We 
have no comparable evidence for humans, because we are not willing to 
create in human subjects maximum states of hunger and thirst for ex- 
perimental purposes, or to force them to walk across grids carrying 
various charges of electricity to discover the degree of shock they will 
tolerate to obtain their goals. But doubtless most humans would show 
roughly the same order of intensity of these motives and would in most 
cases be more intensely motivated in these directions than in others in 
which less dependable drives are involved. 

In a great many instances, however, motivation based only upon 
acquired drives exceeds that based upon dependable drives. “Self-preser- 
vation” is a rather dependable motive, based in part upon the dependable 
drive of avoiding pain, but motives of love, self-respect, or patriotism 
often outweigh it, so that the individual meets a “heroic death,” or com- 
mits suicide. Ego-centered motives (as they will be termed in a later 
chapter) may become intensely strong in many societies. Among men of 
the Dakota Indian tribe, for example, to whom personal bravery was a 
Supreme virtue, one method of gaining personal prestige was that of 
self-torture by such means as gazing for long periods directly at the sun, 
or tearing out one’s own chest and back muscles, into which sharp skewers 
had been deeply implanted (Mirsky, 1937). Similar motives may lead 
Kwakiutl rivals to scorch their flesh as they are seated before an oil-fed 
fire; he who first flinches is shamed and defeated. Such behaviors, though 
far from universal even within these societies, were institutionalized, in 
the sense that they were “normal” and expected under certain com- 
monly understood circumstances. They illustrate the intensity which may 
characterize the most undependable motives. 

Quite apart from such conventionalized behaviors representing ac- 
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quired motives of great intensity, even the most unusual and eccentric 
motives may become intense. Mountain climbers, snail breeders, and 
chess enthusiasts often pursue their special interests with a singleness of 
purpose and a sacrifice of other concerns which are quite incompre- 
hensible to others. If one is bent upon tracking down a rare orchid, a 
prehistoric civilization, or, as in the case of the Curies, a scientific hy- 
pothesis, one may for prolonged periods sacrifice money, comfort, or 
health with apparent unconcern. Or, on a less exalted level, a bit of 
back-fence gossip, a gown of a particular hue and style, or the latest issue 
of Superman Comics may be quite the most absorbing thing on earth. 
Any motive, for a given individual at a given moment, may acquire 
almost any degree of intensity. 

The objection may be raised that such rare or temporary motives are 
actually serving the interests of one or a few of the strong, dependable 
motives. The archaeologist and the scientist, it is sometimes said, are 
really pursuing prestige and glory, not ancient ruins or solutions to 
scientific problems; or a woman seeking an attractive gown is really 
moved by the desire for sexual attractiveness. Many speculative writers, 
including some psychologists, have asserted that all human behavior can 
be “reduced” to one or more basic “‘drives’—sex, or sex and hunger, per- 
haps. W. I. Thomas’ list (1923) of “four wishes,” for example—which 
includes security, recognition, new experience, and intimate response— 
offers a convenient grouping of motives which aie fairly dependable in 
most societies. But it is not offered as an inclusive list of “wishes” to 
which all other motives could be “reduced.” Most such lists involve 
more armchair speculation than empirical investigation. A further weak- 
ness, noted by G. W. Allport (1937), is that even if supported by clinical 
or other sorts of empirical evidence, these motives refer to historical 
rather than to currently functioning relationships. In Allport’s words, 


Just as a child gradually repudiates his dependence on his parents, de- 
velops a will of his own, becomes self-active and self-determining, and 
outlives his parents, so it is with motives. Each motive has a definite point 
of origin which may lie in the hypothetical instincts, or, more likely, in 
organic tensions and diffuse irritability. . . . Theoretically all adult pur- 
poses can be traced back to these seed-forms in infancy. But as the individ- 
ual matures the bond is broken. The tie is historical, not functional. 


Thus, if we are primarily interested in the history of a particular 
motive of a particular person, we shall need to know the dependable 
drives which it originally served to relieve and out of which it therefore 
grew. But if we are primarily interested in understanding the present 
behavior of a person, the essential things to know are the goals toward 
which it is directed and the amount of energy available under various 
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conditions for expending in that direction—regardless of the nature of 
the drives which at first served to mobilize it. 

If we are to understand social behavior, we must take into account 
both the energy factors and the direction factors which determine it. If, 
in a particular instance, the source of energy and the direction in which 
it is expended are determined by dependable drives, this is an important 
fact to know. Much of the behavior of people under famine conditions 
would illustrate this. But it very often happens, particularly among 
human adults, that the source of energy mobilization is an acquired drive 
which does not exactly correspond to any dependable drive. And it often 
happens that the direction in which energy is expended is not toward 
the conditions necessary for survival, to which the most dependable 
drives correspond, but simply toward an acquired goal. The intensity of 
existing motivation (regardless of the specific drives involved) and the 
goals toward which it is directed are what we need to know about if we 
are to understand human social behavior. 


Distinctively human motives f 

Human, nature defined as that which is distinctively human—i.e., 
characteristic of humans but not of other animal species—has very little 
in common with human nature defined as that which is absolutely de- 
pendable among all humans. The motives most dependable among all 
humans (wanting food and air, for example, or wanting to avoid danger) 
are not distinctive of humans. They are shared with most animal species. 
Conversely, the motives which are distinctive of humans are, with few 
exceptions, not entirely dependable. What dependability the distinctively 
human motives have is quite as much a function of a common environ- 
mental condition—namely, the fact of being reared in an organized so- 
ciety—as of constant biological conditions. 

The most inclusive statement that can be made about distinctive 
human nature is that humans have an enormous capacity for acquiring 
motives. (This, of course, is a distinction of degree only, since all animals 
are apparently capable of acquiring motives.) Humans are the only animal 
species who live under widely varying cultural conditions. Humans, there- 
fore, not only have a greater capacity to acquire motives than do other 
animal species: they also acquire them under much more variable con- 
ditions. Thus we are led to the conclusion that one of the most distinctive 
things about humans is that their motives are highly variable rather than 
highly dependable. 

Distinctive human motives, however, have much in common with 
highly dependable (as distinguished from absolutely dependable) motives. 
Many motives are almost completely dependable among humans and 
also distinctive of humans. They are distinctive because they are ac- 
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quired under distinctively human conditions. They are highly depend- 
able because they represent environmental conditions which all humans 
have in common, but they are not absolutely dependable because there 
are no specific, dependable drives to which they correspond. 

Almost all humans, as we have noted earlier in this chapter, acquire 
motives of wanting to be related to other people in ways which bring 
them approving recognition and a sense of belonging. Such motives, as 
Cooley pointed out, are acquired in primary groups. Many animal species, 
too, have primary groups, so that this characteristic is not distinctive of 
humans. But human primary groups are different in many ways from 
primary groups of other animal species. As a result of distinctive human 
capacities, and of the distinctive nature of human primary groups, in- 
dividuals learn to “imagine” themselves in the position of others. This 
fact has two consequences. First, the individual acquires motives of being 
concerned about what happens to others, just as he would if the same 
things were happening to himself. Cooley referred to this class of 
motives by the term “sympathy,” using it in a very broad sense. Secondly, 
the individual comes to look at himself through the eyes of others, so to 
speak. Thus his perspective changes, he relates his own drive relief to his 
environment in quite different ways, and new motives are developed. 

These and other consequences of membership in human groups will 
be noted in further detail in later chapters. Meanwhile, it is important 
to remember that human membership in groups is responsible for many 
highly (though not absolutely) dependable motives, and also for the dis- 
tinctive features of human motivation. One of the consequences of the 
fact that human beings have great capacity for acquiring motives is 
that they develop distinctively human characteristics. 


Although we have considered motives and attitudes in several ways, 
the main points can be reviewed easily. Social psychologists need to talk 
about motives and attitudes because so very much of human behavior is 
selective. We know, from evidence of various kinds, that motives corre- 
spond to actual states of the organism, and that these states are not 
present in the newborn infant. The principles according to which we 
acquire motives and attitudes (states of readiness to become motivated) 
are, in essence, the established principles of learning, growth, and de- 
velopment. Human beings are profoundly modified as they acquire mo- 
tives and attitudes—especially through the process of interacting with 
each other. The most characteristic thing about humans is, in fact, their 
Capacity for acquiring motives and attitudes by interacting with each 
other. By this process they take on the characteristics which we think of 
as distinctively human. 
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The Measurement of Attitudes 


THE SCALING OF ATTITUDE RESPONSES 
THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Some ways in which attitudes vary 

There are many kinds of behavior from which people’s attitudes may 
be inferred. There are many ways in which situations may be arranged 
to make possible the observation of such kinds of behavior; asking ques- 
tions is the most common but not the only way of doing so. There are 
many ways of recording the behaviors thus observed, and of comparing 
different people's attitudes as inferred from recorded responses. It will be 
useful to examine a few illustrations of ways in which different people's 
attitudes have been observed*to vary—ways which may be said to con- 
stitute different dimensions of attitudes. 

FAVORING OR OPPOSING SOMETHING. In the spring of 1948, when 
postwar inflation had nearly reached its peak, the following answers 
were given by a sample of the American adult population to the question 
indicated (Fortune, 1948): 


Question: Do you think the national government should take steps to do 
something about lowering prices, or do you think we should let the 
laws of supply and demand take care of prices without government 


action? 
Government should do something 51% 
Leave it to laws of supply and demand 40% 
Express no opinion 9% 
Total 100%, 
“7 
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In this instance respondents were given only two choices: to favor or to 
oppose government action. Very often, however, a forced yes-or-no answer 
is needlessly restricting. Any number of choices might conceivably be 
given, but as the number is increased most people find it more and 
more difficult to state a preference. It is often desirable, therefore, to 
provide for varying degrees of favoring or opposing the same thing—not 
so few as to be unduly restrictive, and not so many as to be confusing. 
On page 150 you will find an example of the use of five choices, which is 
about the maximum that can conveniently be used in interviews. 

RANGE OF AREAS COVERED BY FAVORABLE OR UNFAVORABLE ATTIT: ©S- 
As we shall note in Chapter 8, many attitudes broaden in scope as a 
wider and wider range of objects and issues comes to be perceived in 
ternis of a dominant frame of reference. People differ greatly in this 
respect, however. For example, each of two men may be strongly op- 
posed to “subversiveness,”” which they might define in terms of “attempts 
to undermine our government or the American way of life.” One of 
them may apply this attitude only to people whom he knows to be 
Communists, whereas the other may apply it to a wide range of issues, 
including health insurance, the right to strike, academic freedom, control 
of atomic energy and many others. It is probably more important to 
know that the attitude of the latter man covers a wider range than that 
of the former than to know that both are unfavorable to “subversiveness.”” 

In 1937 a questionnaire was constructed to measure attitudes toward 
the C.L.O., which had recently come into prominence on the American 
scene, Included in the questionnaire were 14 items dealing with more 
or less specific aspects of the issues which had been much discussed in 
connection with organized labor in general and the C.I.O. in particular. 
Subjects were asked to indicate agreement, disagreement, or uncertainty 
for each of the 14 items, some of which were as follows: 


The American Federation of Labor has rather consistently shown more 
respect for law and order than has the C.1.0. 

Most employers object to the C.I.O. simply because it has been very 
effective in serving the workers’ interests. 


Nearly all the students in a small college for women responded to this 
questionnaire, in connection with a more inclusive study (Newcomb, 
1943). Their responses were classified in terms of the number of items 
answered in ways favorable to the C.L.O. (Agreement with the second 
item above, and disagreement with the first item, were considered to be 
favorable to the C.1.0.) The distribution of responses of 100 students, 
selected at random. were as shown in the following table. Not a single 
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i Number of questions 
answered favorably Percent of subjects ‘ 
; 0-2 I 
3-5 18 
6-8 29 
9-11 35 
12-14 17 
Total 100 


subject answered every item unfavorably to the C.1.0. (i.e., every subject 
a answered one or more items favorably), and only one subject gave fewer 

than three replies favorable to the C.1.0. One subject answered every 
i single item favorably, and one-sixth of them answered all but one or two 
items favorably. Although responses of this group were thus generally 
favorable to the C.1.0., there is nevertheless a good deal of difference 
between those who apply this attitude to nearly every aspect of the 
“matter about which they are questioned and those who apply it to only 
a few such aspects. 

Not all attitudes are inclusive enough to be applied to a whole range 
of different situations. Your own attitudes toward your favorite food, 
for example, probably do not “spread” to a very wide range of situations. 
Attitudes toward most public and controversial issues, however, are such 
that for some people they include a.great deal of territory. When we 
are dealing with such attitudes, then, we are apt to know more about a 
- person if we know how wide an area his favorable or unfavorable atti- 
tudes cover than if we merely know that he is in general favorable or 
unfavorable. 

CONSISTENCY OF FAVORABLE OR UNFAVORABLE RESPONSE. Ninety-two 
of the hundred indivdiuals whose responses to the C.I.O. questionnaire 
were analyzed gave one or more favorable and also one or more un- 
favorable replies. We shall refer to such combining of favorable and 
unfavorable replies on the part of the same subject as “inconsistency.” 
A certain amount of inconsistency, in this sense, was thus very common 
among these subjects—as, indeed, it is among practically all groups of 
subjects. From the table below, it is possible to see the extent of such 
inconsistency on the part of these 100 subjects. We note, for example, 
that even among the 7 who made the greatest number of unfavorable 
replies (reading across the row labeled 6-8 unfavorable replies) there were 
none who failed to give some favorable replies. To take another example, 
of the 17 subjects who gave most favorable replies (reading down the 
column headed 12-14 favorable replies) none made more than two un- 
favorable replies. Such information not only tells us something about 
the group as a whole—e.g., that it included several persons who were very 
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Percent of subjects responding favorably to varying num- 
bers of items in C.I.O. questionnaire, classified according to 
number of unfavorable replies 
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Number of Number of favorable replies 
unfavorable replies 0-2 3-5 6-8 9-11 12-14 Total 
0-2 0 Y 9 22 17 57 
3-5 0 5 18 13 0 36 
6-8 1 4 2 0 0 7 
Total 1 18 29 35 17 100 


consistently favorable, but none who were as consistently unfavorable. 
It also points to differences among individuals; for example, the 9 sub- 
jects who made 6-8 favorable replies together with 0-2 unfavorable re- 
plies have quite different attitudes from the 2 subjects who made 6-8 
favorable replies but also 6-8 unfavorable replies. 

Such information adds something to our understanding of a person’s 
attitudes, It is helpful to know not only whether a person is generally 
favorable or unfavorable to something, and how wide a range his favor- 
able or unfavorable attitudes cover, but also the degree to which he is 
consistently favorable or unfavorable within the range covered by his 
attitude. 

INTENSITY WITH WHICH ATTITUDES ARE HELD. The following ques- 
tion was asked of a representative sample of adult Americans in 1945 
(Cantril, 1946): 


Which of the following statements best expresses what you think should 
be the relationship between business and government when the war is 
over? (The interviewer then handed the respondent a card on which were 
printed the following alternatives.) 


1, There should be as little government regulation of business as possible. 

2. Some government regulation of business is necessary, but there should 
be less regulation than we had under the New Deal before the war. 

3. The government should continue to regulate business about the way 
it did before we got into the war. 


4. There should be more regulation of business than there was before 
the war, 


5. The government should own and control all big industries, banks and 
natural resources. 


Each respondent was then asked the following question: “How strongly 
do you hold this opinion—very strongly, fairly strongly, or don’t you care 
much one way or the other?” 

The first question was thus getting at degree of favoring or opposing 
government regulation of business, whereas the second had to do with 
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degrees of intensity with which subjects felt about the matter. You will 


probably not be surprised to notice, in Figure 3, that those who favor 


the greatest and the least degrees of government regulation are those who 
feel most intensely about it. 
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Fic, 3. Relationship between intensity ol response and preferred degree of govern- 
ment regulation of business, (Adapted from Cantril, 1946.) 


The fact that degree and intensity of favoring or of opposing govern- 
ment regulation are closely related suggests that both kinds of responses 
spring from the same state of readiness—that is from the same attitude. 
We know more about people's attitudes toward government regulation 
of business if we know the intensity of their attitudes as well as their 
degree of favoring or opposing it than if we know only the latter. 

THE SALIENCE OF ATTITUDES. The procedures which we have so far 
described all involve the use of direct questions: Should the government 
do something about prices or should it not? Are you in agreement, in 
disagreement, or uncertain concerning the following statements about 
the C.1.0.? There are, however, some serious objections to the use ol- 
direct questions. Probably the most serious is that answers are necessarily 
influenced by the frame of reference which the question-asker imposes. 
Ideally, the respondent should be encouraged to express his attitudes 
without any loading of the dice whatever in the form of influence by the 
question or by the person who asks the question. 

One aspect of this difficulty has to do with the salience of a person's 
attitude, Salience is something like spontaneity. It refers to a person's 
readiness to respond in a certain way. The more salient a person's atti- 
tude, the more readily will it be expressed with a minimum of outer 
stimulation. It seems reasonable to assume that a very salient attitude— 
one expressed with great spontaneity—has more importance for the 
person expressing it than does an attitude which he expresses only after 
a good deal of prodding or questioning. The weakness of direct questions 
is that they provide no way of measuring the salience of an attitude; we 
never know whether the attitude would have been expressed at all, or in 
the same way, apart from the direct question. 
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In the summer of 1946, when public curiosity about “the atomic 
bomb” had been aroused by the tests off Bikini Island, a group of social 
scientists made a cooperative study of public information and attitudes 
concerning some of the issues raised by the development of atomic energy 
(Social Science Research Council, 1947). A cross-section sample of the 
entire adult population in the United States was interviewed with the 
use of an outline which did not mention atomic energy in any way dur- 
ing the early part of the interview. Respondents were, of course, free to 
mention atomic energy at any time, but the interviewers were careful 
not to do so until the latter part of the interview. Note the differences 
between the answers to the three following questions in respect to the 
frequency with which attitudes toward the control of atomic bombs 
were mentioned: 


Question 3: Do you think the United 
States has made any mistakes in 
dealing with other countries since 
the war ended? (If yes) What? 

Question 30: Do you think the secret 
of the atomic bomb should be 
turned over to the UN, or should 


Percent who answer that 
“keeping the secret of the 
atomic bomb was a mis- 
take:" 

Percent who answer, 
“should be turned over 
to UN” (including quali- 


the U.S. try to keep the secret itself? fied answers) 13 
Question 4: What do you think is the Percent who answer, 
best thing that the U.S. could do “keep the atomic bomb 
to help keep peace in the world? secret:” 3 
Why? 
Question 30: (as above) Percent who answer, 
“should be kept by the 
U.S.” (including qualified 
answers) 48 


Evidently some 13 percent of this group held favorable attitudes 
toward the proposal to share the “secret” with the UN. But for only 
1/13 of this 13 percent were the attitudes salient enough so that they 
mentioned the matter in response to a general question. Almost half 
of the respondents held attitudes favorable to keeping the “secret,” but 
for 15/16 of them the attitudes were not salient enough to lead to 
mention of the subject in response to a question which did not specifically 
mention it. 

It would seem reasonable to conclude that these attitudes loomed 
larger for the respondents in whom these attitudes were more salient— 
that is, those who expressed them prior to specific questioning—than 
for those in whom they were less salient, Our understanding of attitudes 
is further augmented when, to the kinds of information previously noted, 
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we add information concerning their salience. If we know whether a 
person favors or opposes a certain thing, how wide a range his favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes cover, and how consistent, how intense, and 
how salient his favorable attitudes are, we are in a good position to 
understand his attitudes rather completely. 

Any set of dimensions, as a basis for describing a phenomenon, is 
somewhat arbitrary. The five dimensions of attitudes which we have 
included here are in no sense definitive; there are others which might 
be added, and perhaps some will eventually prove to be of little or no 
usefulness. We have included them in order to show, as concretely as 
possible, that there are many ways in which attitudes may be studied. 
All of these five, incidentally, are subject to quantitative measurement 
(though we shall not in every case describe the methods). The most im- 
portant points to remember about these dimensions are that each of them 
is useful for a particular purpose and that none of them, not even all of 
them together, can take account of everything there is to be known. 


The problem of this chapter 

This chapter is the only one in this book which deals primarily with 
methods. The measurement of attitudes probably represents the most 
outstanding technical achievement of social psychologists. Public-opinion 
studies and “market research” have provided laboratories which made 
possible much of this achievement. But, in other ways, our improv- 
ing methodology has resulted from the slow and patient study of more 
“academic” researchers, often working with very small groups. We shall 
describe some of the more exact methods by which the various dimen- 
sions of individuals’ attitudes can be measured. Then we shall go on to 
a ‘description of the more important methods for the study of public 
opinion. There is, of course, no sharp boundary between the two. Much 
has been learned in each area from experience in the other. Their broad 
basic problems are the same. 

There are two general kinds of reasons for measuring attitudes. First, 
measurement contributes to our theoretical understanding. We can test 
our hypotheses about the conditions under which attitudes arise, persist, 
and change if we have measurements which can be related to the hypo- 
thetical conditions. Secondly, there are many practical applications of 
attitude measurements. We may want to know, for example, whether the 
attitudes of an individual or of a group are changing, or we may want to 
know how one person or one group compares with another. Without 
Measurements, we should have to rely on estimates, guesses, or indirect 
evidence. We need not indicate here many of these “practical” uses. 
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They are discussed at length in several published works on public- 
opinion polling, market research, and industrial morale.* 

The special problem of this chapter is to understand how attitudes, 
which are never directly observed but are necessarily inferred from be- 
havior, can nevertheless be measured. Since the methods are more or less 
indirect, we must be doubly certain that they are as accurate as possible. 
And since attitudes have many dimensions which may conceivably be 
measured, we shall want to inquire about methods for getting at the 
several dimensions. 


THE SCALING OF ATTITUDE RESPONSES 


One cannot expect any single method of measurement to be ap- 
plicable to all the dimensions of attitudes described in the preceding 
section. Some of these dimensions have been measured more successfully 
than others. We shall deal here with some of the more exact methods by 
which attempts have been made to measure some of these dimensions of 
individuals’ attitudes. 

Attitudes, you will recall, are not themselves responses but states of 
readiness to respond. Hence, they can be measured only indirectly. More 
precisely, they are inferred from responses, various dimensions of which 
are measured. We shall thus use the term “attitude response” to refer to 
behaviors (mainly of verbal nature) from which attitudes are inferred. 


Some properties of attitude scales 

Any scale is a device for measuring something. All objects have various 
dimensions or characteristics which can be measured; a piece of iron, for 
example, may be measured in terms of its length, its weight, its resistance 
to electricity, or its melting point. But different scales, each designed for 
a specific kind of measurement, must be used for the different dimensions. 
Each scale must be calibrated in units which refer to the particular thing 
being measured—inches, pounds, ohms, or degrees centigrade, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the piece of iron. Such units are necessarily arbi- 
trary, but the methods by which the unit is established must be known if 
it is to have the same meaning for all who use it. Thus the meaning of one 
centigrade degree of temperature is “one one-hundredth of the difference 
between the freezing and the boiling temperature of pure water at sea 
level.” 


*See Blankenship, 1946; Cantril, 1944; Gallup, 1948; and the files of Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 
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Attitude scales are like all other scales in these respects. An attitude 
scale is like a yardstick in that it is used to assign a numerical value to 
an object (a person in one case, and a table, for example, in the other) in 

“terms of units, defined in known ways, of a certain dimension. Thus the 
purpose of an attitude scale is to assign to an individual a numerical value 
somewhere between the two extremes of maximum favoring of something 
and maximum disfavoring of it. By the use of numerical values, attitude 
scales attempt a greater degree of refinement than is suggested by such 
statements as “He is opposed to Communism,” “She has both favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes toward the C.1.0.,” “I feel very intensely about 
my opposition to war,” or “He applies his democratic attitudes toward 
just about everything that ever happens.” Scaling methods are designed 
to tell us just how favorable a person’s attitudes are, just how intensely 
and just how consistently he holds them, just how widely he applies them, 
and so on. 

For some of these dimensions adequate scaling methods have not yet 
been developed, but for other dimensions the methods are reasonably 
accurate. Regardless of what dimensions are involved, however, there are 
certain characteristics which all attitude scales should have. 

Nearly all attitude scales are made up of phrases, statements, or 
propositions (which we shall call “items”) to which respondents indicate, 
in one way or another, theiv agreement (acceptance or approval) or their 
disagreement (rejection or disapproval). In the following discussion of the 
characteristics of satisfactory attitude scales, we shall assume that the scales 
are made up of such items. 

PROPER SEQUENCE OF POSITIONS ON THE SCALE. No one could use a 
yardstick on which he could not tell whether the position marked “6 
inches” would fall between the positions marked “5 inches’ and “7 
inches,” between “2 inches” and “4 inches,” or at some other point. — 
Just so, in constructing an attitude scale, we must be sure that 3 units 
of favoring a certain thing (one’s own church, for example) really repre- 
sents a greater degree of favoring it than does 2 units, and less than 4 
units, 

This may seem to be an elementary point, but not all attitude scales 
have been satisfactory in this respect. Illustrations could be given of 
scales for which the position labeled “4 units” represents a more favorable 
Position than “3 units” for some people but a less favorable position 
than “3 units” for others. One of the ways in which this might happen is 
as follows. Suppose a scale of attitude toward criminals had been designed 
by the very crude method of scoring one unit for each “favorable” re- 
sponse to any one of 20 items about criminals. Scores on such a scale 
might conceivably vary between 0 and 20. Now, suppose that some of the 
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items went right to the heart of the matter of attitudes toward criminals: 
“Criminals need care and understanding, just as invalids do, rather than 
just punishment.” And suppose that other items represented only minor 
and incidental aspects of the issue, like this one: “Criminals need better 
dental care.” Now, a person who accepted four of the first kind of items, 
and no others, would receive a score of 4, whereas a person who accepted 
six of the latter kind of items, and no others, would get a score of 6. 
Under these conditions a score of 6 would not represent a more favorable 
attitude than a score of four. There are other ways, too, in which the 
same mistake can be made. 

One way of safeguarding against this mistake is to make some sort of 
analysis of “internal consistency” of response to the various items in a 
scale. If a large proportion of people who respond favorably (or un- 
favorably) to each item also respond in the same way to all the other 
items, it is likely that all of the items are of approximately equal signifi- 
cance in getting at favorable attitudes. In a carefully constructed attitude 
scale, some kind of item-by-item analysis is usually made. It is common 
practice to discard items which do not pass the test of internal consist- 
ency—that is, items to which the frequency of favorable (or unfavorable) 
response bears little relationship to the frequency with which most other 
items are similarly answered by the same subjects. 

A second way of safeguarding against this mistake depends upon some 
criterion outside the scale itself. Briefly, the method involves making 
sure that the more favorable the score obtained on the scale, the more 
favorable are those persons’ attitudes according to other kinds of evi- 
dence. Suppose, for example, that we had a five-point scale of attitudes 
toward the purchase of government bonds, And suppose that the average 
value of the bonds actually purchased by 100 people of equal means at 
each point on the attitude scale were as follows: 


Average value of 

Attitude score bonds purchased 
$3,212 
2,649 
1,467 
574 
103 
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Under these conditions we could feel quite sure that for the group as a 
whole, a score of 5 units represents a more favorable attitude than a score 
of 4, which in turn represents a more favorable attitude than a score of 3. 
and so on. We could not, of course, be sure that the attitude of every 
individual with a score of 4 is more favorable than that of every individ- 
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ual with a score of 3. Individual differences are so great that it is virtually 
impossible to construct attitude scales such that a more favorable score 
corresponds to a more favorable attitude in every single case. The aim, 
however, is to make this true for as large a proportion of individuals as 
possible. 

EQUALITY OF INTERVALS ON THE SCALE. No one would want to use 
a yardstick the inches on which were marked off in the following way: 


0 T 234 5 6789 19 22-33" SI 32 33 34 35 36 


Every point on this scale represents more length than any point to its 
left. Such scales (known as ordinal ones) have definite uses, but we much 
prefer to have the intervals on the scale equal. We can use it more con- 
fidently for more purposes when we know that the difference between 4 
and 5 units is the same as the distance between 34 and 35 units or between 
any other adjacent units. It is not very difficult to make sure that the 
unit-intervals of a yardstick are the same. It is by no means simple, in 
the case of attitude scales, to make sure that the difference between two 
individuals whose respective scores are 3 and 5 is the same as the differ- 
ence between two individuals scoring 8 and 10, respectively. On pages 
167 Œ., we shall describe one of the most satisfactory methods of making 
sure that an attitude scale is composed of equal units. 

One very practical reason why it is important to have the units ol 
attitude scales as nearly equal as possible has to do with the changing of 
attitudes. Suppose, for example, that some philanthropic organization 
were to decide that the only way to avoid a catastrophic war was to reduce 
attitudes of mistrust and suspicion on the part of various national and 
racial groups toward each other. And suppose it is your job to make a 
preliminary study of the effectiveness of various methods of attempting 
to change attitudes in such ways. You are likely to find that different 
methods are most effective for different groups. For example, “direct” 
methods may be successful for groups which show relatively little dislike 
and mistrust of each other, but much more subtle and indirect methods 
may be needed for groups whose attitudes toward each other are highly 
unfavorable, from your point of view. The only way to find out about 
this is actually to try different methods with samples of different groups 
and measure the results. Suppose that you find that a certain method, 
when applied to a group whose average score to begin with is 6.0, raises 
the score to 9.0, on a scale ranging from 0 to 10. But suppose the same 
method, applied to another group whose initial score averages 3.0, raises 
it only one point, to 4.0. You will conclude that the method is more 
effective for the former than for the latter group if you are sure that the 
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units of the scale are more or less equal at these different points of the 
scale. But if you are not sure of this, you can draw no conclusions at all 
about the relative effectiveness of the method for the different groups. 
For this kind of purpose, then, a merely ordinal scale would not be ade- 
quate. 

Retiasitity. No one would want to use a yardstick made of highly 
elastic rubber, A hundred people measuring the same object with it, or 
even the same person doing so a hundred times, would get different 
measurements, depending upon how much the yardstick was stretched in 
the process. It would not be a reliable measuring instrument; that is, it 
would not give consistent results. Reliability is just as necessary in atti- 
tude scales as in yardsticks. Like the other desirable characteristics of 
attitude scales, it is not easy to obtain. 

The most direct way of testing the reliability of an attitude sale 
would be to have the same individuals respond to it twice or more. ‘This 
is known as the test-retest technique. The more nearly everyone gets *he 
same score each time he responds to it, the greater the reliability of ne 
scale. Even if people do not get exactly the same scores, on responding a 
second time, the scale is considered reliable to the degree that each of 
them, on repetition, keeps the same relative position. (The statistical 
device known as the coefficient of correlation enables us to know just how 
closely people tend to keep the same positions, relative to, each other, 
when they have responded more than once to the same scale. If every sub- 
ject kept exactly the same relative position on responding the second time, 
the correlation would be 1.0, but if subjects kept the same relative posi- 
tions only to the degree that would occur by sheer chance, the correlation 
would be .00, Thus the more nearly a test-retest coefficient approaches 
1,0, the more‘reliable the scale.) 

The weakness of this test of reliability is that what is actually meas- 
ured may be the subjects’ memories or their motivation to be consistent 
rather than the dependability of the scale itself. The test-retest coefficient 
of reliability may thus be spuriously high, The reliability of an attitude 
scale, if tested in this manner, may also turn out to be spuriously low. 
Some individuals may change their attitudes between their first and 
second responses to the scale, and some may not. Or some may change in 
one way and others in another way. Under such conditions, a truly ac- 
curate scale is one which will reveal such changes, not one which will 
conceal them. 

As time elapses, the possibility that something has happened to change 
a person's attitudes increases, and hence the test-retest reliability of the 
scale will be spuriously low. The only remedy for this difficulty is to 
reduce the time interval to zero. This is not at all impossible; as a matter 
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of fact, it is the method most commonly used. A scale with at least twice 
as many items as will be needed for the final version is prepared. This 
long scale is then treated as being composed of two halves, each of which 
is a scale, given simultaneously. (It is a good precaution to divide the 
items into two halves by some random procedure—for example, allowing 
the odd-numbered items to constitute one half of the scale and the even- 
numbered items the other half.) The greater the degree to which individ- 
uals get the same score on each half of the scale, or the greater the degree 
to which each person maintains the same relative position according to 
each half, the more reliable the scale. This procedure, for which the cor- 
relation coefficient is also applicable, is known as the split-half technique. 
(This way of measuring reliability, though often used, may in fact intro- 
duce spurious factors; see Coombs, 1950.) 

Sources of unreliability, when a test-retest technique is used, may lie 
in the persons who respond to the scale, to the degree that their attitudes 
change between test and retest. The conditions under which responses 
are made may also affect reliability. For example, if the same scale is given 
to a group of students who suspect that their professors will know how 
they have responded to it, we should not expect them to get the same 
scores as if they did not sign their names to their responses. Attitude 
scales, like any other scales, must be used under standard conditions if 
they are to give standard results. _ 

The more important sources of unreliability, from our present point 
of view, are to be found in the content of the scale itself. We shall men- 
tion two ways of insuring maximum reliability. The first is a very simple 
one: to increase the number of items in the scale. It is easy to see that 
the shortest of all possible scales—a one-item scale—is not a very reliable 
one. Every item is a borderline item for some of the people being meas- 
ured. That is, for every item there are always some people who could 
answer “agree” or “disagree” about equally well. A person who feels 
that way about an item may reluctantly decide on one response or the 
other, but an hour later he might decide the other way. But there are not 
many people who feel undecided about many items on an attitude scale. 
The more items it contains, therefore, the less the chance that any indi- 
vidual will find many “fifty-fifty” items in it. The more items a scale 
contains, the more items it will probably contain to which any individual 
can respond decisively. s 

Thus, other things being equal, the longer an attitude scale, the more 
reliable it is. This is not just a theoretical statement of what should be 
true. In practice, increasing the length of a scale almost invariably in- 
creases its reliability. In fact, there are well-tested mathematical formulas 
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which can tell us in advance how much the reliability of a scale will be 
improved if its length is increased by a specified amount. 

The second way of increasing the reliability of an attitude scale is to 
increase the certainty that each item “taps” the same attitude—that is, 
that they all refer to the same state of readiness, and not to different ones, 
on the part of each person. Consider, for example, the following item: 
“Trade union organizations sponsored by the Roman Catholic Church ` 
should be encouraged.” Such an item might be perceived in the frame cf 
reference of the Catholic Church by some people and within that of labor 
unions by others. Eyen though the item was included on a scale designed 
to measure attitudes toward churches, a person's response to it might 
nevertheless be determined by his attitude toward labor unions. The 
more items of this nature included in an attitude scale, the lowey its re- 
liability is likely to be. The more unambiguously each item is perceived 

_within a single frame of reference, the greater the reliability of the scale. 

There are many possible sources of ambiguity, and not all of them 
can be foreseen while a scale is being constructed. The best way to avoid 
ambiguous items is to apply some test of internal consistency. As we noted 
on page 156, internal consistency is high if a large proportion of indi- 
viduals who respond favorably to any one item also respond favorably to 
all other items. If items which do not pass this test are discarded, we can 
be reasonably sure that the remaining items are perceived by most re- 
spondents within the same frame of reference, and that they refer un- 
ambiguously to the same attitude, The greater the internal consistency 
of the items on a scale, the greater its reliability. 

Vauipiry. No one can accurately measure the length of a table top 
merely by applying a yardstick to a shadow cast by the table on the floor. 
If both the table and the source of light remained in fixed positions, the 
procedure might result in highly reliable measures, and as measures of 
the shadow they might be thoroughly valid. But no matter how consist- 
ently we got the same results we should still have little confidence in them 
as measures of the actual length of the table top. The measurements 
would represent not the table's length, “pure and unadulterated,” but 
rather the length of an area from which light, striking the table at a 
certain angle, was cut off. The measurement would be influenced by the 
degree of this angle, which is not what we were trying to measure, and 
therefore would not be valid. Any measurement is valid to the degree 
that it represents the dimension which we are trying to measure, unin- 
fluenced by anything else. 

The problem of insuring validity in attitude scales is a partic ularly 
difficult one, because attitudes can be measured only indirectly. It is al- 
most as though we had to measure shadows in order to get the dimensions 
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of the objects which cast the shadows. (If, to continue the analogy, the 
positions of both the table and the source of light remained fixed, we 
could get along very well with shadow measurements, even though we 
know they are not perfectly valid. But this is probably never the case in 
psychological measurements; that is, the sources of invalidity rarely if 
ever remain constant, and so we must eliminate them if we can.) Atti- 
tudes are not behaviors, but predispositions to behavior, and yet they can 
be measured only as they are expressed in behavior. The problem, then, 
is one of making sure that the behaviors which we observe are determined 
by the attitude which we are trying to measure and not by some other 
attitude or by nonattitudinal factors. 

The validity of a scale is not completely independent of its reliability. 
An unreliable measurement of something cannot be depended upon to be 
a “pure” or valid measurement. If a scale gives different results at differ- 
ent times, the different results are not likely to be of equal validity. The 
ambiguities or irrelevancies which reduce its reliability will almost in- 
evitably reduce its validity as well. For example, if the item about 
Catholic trade union organizations (page 160) is included in a scale of 
attitude toward the church, it is not a valid item to the extent that it is 
responded to in the frame of reference of labor unions. And if it is in- 
cluded in a scale of attitude toward unions, then it is not valid to the 
extent that it is responded to as an item about churches. The ambiguity 
of the item reduces both the reliability and the validity of the scale. 

A valid scale, then, must be a reliable one, but a reliable one is not 
necessarily valid. Remember that a table’s length can be reliably measured 
by its shadow, but the consistency of such measurements does not make 
them accurate measures of the table top itself. Just so, any attitude scale 
which is reliable corresponds to some more or less persistent state of 
readiness to respond in certain ways. But the attitude to which it cor- 
responds may be quite different from what we suppose it to be, just as 
the length of a table may be quite different from what its shadow leads us 
to believe. For example, a very reliable scale labeled “Attitude toward 
American Foreign Policy” may turn out to be a-more valid index of 
attitude toward Communism than toward our foreign policy in general. 
This would be the case if its items were so worded that most subjects’ 
responses were determined by their attitudes toward Communism, to the 
exclusion of other considerations relevant to our foreign policy. Giving 
a scale a label is no guarantee that it measures validly what is advertised 
on the label. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to a consideration of how to test the 
validity of attitude scales which are already known to be reasonably re- 
liable. How can we be sure that a reliable scale is also a valid one? 
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One method consists in testing for internal consistency, to which we 
have already referred. Careful item analysis sometimes reveals that there 
are two or three “clusters” of items in a scale. The items in such a cluster 
are very closely related to one another (that is, people who respond favor- 
ably to one item are quite apt to respond favorably to each of the others), 
but they are less closely related to items in different clusters, The over-all 
consistency may nevertheless be great enough to result in satisfactory 
reliability. This is just what happened in one study of international atti- 
tudes (Likert, 1932). Item analysis showed that the original scale, designed 
to measure attitudes of internationalism, was actually composed of two 
subscales. Within each subscale internal consistency and reliability were 
very high, but between the subscales only moderately so. One of the sub- 
scales proved to be measuring “imperialism,” whereas the other was 
measuring “internationalist” attitudes, as originally intended. These two 
attitudes were related but nonetheless fairly distinct. The original scale, 
although fairly reliable, was of uncertain validity since it measured be- 
haviors determined by two attitudes, The investigator therefore devel- 
oped the subscales into two independent scales, each of which was much 
more valid than the original one. 

The principal method of validating attitude scales, however, consists 
in checking one form of behavior against another. The responses which 
are made to attitude scales are usually verbal ones. But attitudes represent 
predispositions to respond in many ways other than by agreement or dis- 
agreement with verbal propositions, If the attitudes which can be inferred 
from other forms of behavior (verbal or nonverbal) correspond to those 
which are inferred from verbal Tesponses to attitude scales, then the 
validity of the scale has been tested in a significant way. 

One investigator, wishing to test the validity of a scale of attitude to- 
ward church, obtained reports from his student subjects as to the fre- 
quency of their church attendance (Telford, 1934). The attitude scale 
which these subjects responded to had been so constructed that a score of 
1.0 represented the most extremely favorable attitude and a score of 11.0 
the most extremely unfavorable attitude that could be registered. The 
table below shows the relationship between average scale scores and fre- 
quencies of church attendance. 


Number of Frequency of 
subjects church attendance Mean score 
68 regularly 1.91 
57 frequently 2.48 
58 occasionally 3.50 
31 seldom 4.95 
5 never 6.75 
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If we can assume that these self-reports about church attendance were 
fairly accurate, then we have tested response to an attitude scale, as one 
form of behavior, against the behavior of going to church. If we are not 
willing to make that assumption, then we have tested response to the scale 
against reporting on one’s own church attendance, as another form of be- 
havior. In either case, scale-response behavior has been checked against 
another form of behavior, and we feel some degree of confidence in the 
validity of the measurement. 

Later in this chapter, in our discussion of “indirect” ways of measur- 
ing attitudes, we shall refer to different ways of perceiving situations as 
another form of behavior against which scale responses can be checked. 

Finally, a word is in order about what is sometimes assumed to be the 
inherent nonvalidity of “merely verbal” responses. It is sometimes as- 
serted that a person’s “real behavior” is the acid test of his attitudes, as 
opposed to what he says, either by word of mouth or in making a written 
response to an attitude scale. After all, “words are cheap” and, from this 
point of view, the real way to judge a person's attitudes is by what he 
does. Most social psychologists, however, have little sympathy with this 
point of view. An attitude is a predisposition to behavior of any and all 
kinds. All kinds of behavior—not just the verbal kind—are subject to 
concealment, distortion, or even deception, It is possible to arrange condi- 
tions so that an attitude scale is responded to in genuine, sincere ways, 
particularly if subjects are convinced that their responses will not be 
identified by any one who might use them to the subject’s disadvantage. 
It is probably easier to do so, in fact, than to arrange conditions so that 
open, observable behavior corresponds to the subject's genuine, sincere 
attitudes. As a valid index of attitudes, “deeds and actions” have no in- 
herent superiority over “merely verbal” behavior. 

The reason for testing scale responses against other forms of be- 
havior is not, therefore, that other forms offer more valid sources of 
measurement but simply that scale responses must be checked against 
other kinds of responses. The greater the range and variety of behaviors 
from which an attitude is inferred, the more certain we can be of the 
validity of measures taken from a single form of behavior. , 


Some methods of constructing scales 

The purpose of an attitude scale, you will recall, is to assign individ- 
uals to a position somewhere between the opposite extremes of favoring or 
opposing something. This position may be defined with reference to one 
or to more than one dimension. Not all the dimensions specified in the 
first pages of this chapter have been measured with equal success. Some 
of the methods which we shall now describe involve a single dimension, 
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and some of them represent a compounding of more than one. We shall 
discuss only a few of the better known methods. 

MEASURING “SOCIAL DISTANCE:” AN EARLY SCALING DEVICE. One of the 
landmarks in the history of attitude measurement was the scale of 
“social distance” devised by Bogardus in 1925. Bogardus was interested 
in measuring degrees to which individual representatives of various racial 
and national groups were accepted or rejected. (Bogardus, like most other 
sociologists at that time, referred to all such groups as “races,” a usage 
which, for good reasons, is now disappeating among social scientists. We 
shall use the terms “racial group” and “national group” or, more in- 
clusively, the term “ethnic group,” which means a more or less culturally 
distinct group, whether racial, national, or tribal.) Instead of making a 
distinction between favorable and unfavorable attitudes, however, he 
conceived the problem in terms of degrees of “distance” which his sub- 
jects wished to keep between themselves and members of other groups. 
The more unfavorable the attitude, from this point of view, the greater 
the social distance, and the more favorable the attitude the less the social 
distance. Thus the social distance between two intimate friends would be 
zero, and at the other extreme the attitude of a rabid anti-Semite toward 
Jews would represent maximum social distance. 

Directions for responses to this scale are as follows: 


According to my first feeling reactions I would willingly admit members 
of each race (as a class, and not the best I have known, nor the worst 
members) to one or more of the classifications which I have circled. 


In the original form of the scale, the names of various ethnic groups are 
listed at the left of the page, and across the top of the page appear verbal 
Statements of seven steps of social distance, any one or more of which 
may be accepted by each respondent for each group. These seven steps 
are indicated in Figure 4. 

You will notice, from this chart, that at every step along the scale the 
social distance expressed for Canadians is very much less than for Greeks 
and Serbo-Croats, and, except at the fifth step of the scale, considerably 
less than that for Spanish. The social distance expressed for the Spanish, 
in turn, is a good deal less than that for Greeks and Serbo-Croats. In 
general, the percentages increase from the first to the fifth step. (If the 
sixth and seventh steps had been stated in negative form—i.e., indicating 
unwillingness to exclude—then the percentages would in most cases in 
crease steadily from the first to the seventh step.) That is, the greater the 
degree of social distance implied at any step, the larger the proportion ol 
subjects who have no objection to that degree of intimacy; thus very few 
object to the slight intimacy of “visitor to my country.” And, conversely, 
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the less the social distance toward any group, the fewer the proportion ol 
subjects willing to accept that degree of intimacy; many respondents ob 
ject to the close intimacy of “kinship by marriage.” 3 

This pioneering scale is lacking in many of the characteristics by - 
which the adequacy of attitude scales is judged today. Its seven steps were 


` not determined with the requirement of equal units in mind; methods 


for doing so had not yet been established. One way of showing that its 


To close To my To my To employ- To citizenship As visitors Would 
kinship by club as street as ment in my in my only to my exclude 
marriage personal neighbors occupation in country country from my 
chums my country country 


Fic. 4, Percentages of 1725 native Americans expressing cach of seven degrees of 
social distance toward śelected nationality groups. (Adapted Irom Bogardus. 1928.) 


units are rather unequal is the following. According to the responses 
made by 1725 subjects concerning 40 ethnic groups, there is almost as 
great a degree of acceptance at the second step as at the third step. The 
median percentages are 22 and 28, respectively. The jump between the 
third and fourth steps is much larger—from a median acceptance by 28 
percent to a median of 47 percent. If the step-units were approximately 
equal, we should not expect such irregular differences in the percentages 
of acceptance from step to step. You will note in Figure 4 that the in- 
creases in percentages from left to right are in general rather irregular, 
and less regular for some groups than for others. This shortcoming is not 
inherent in the method of social-distance scaling, however. In a later re- 
vision of his scale, Bogardus took into account the requirement that units 
should be as nearly equal as possible (1933). 

The Bogardus scale is much more satisfactory in respect to the re- 
quirement that steps in the scale be placed in the proper sequence. h 
occasionally happens that individuals accept the second or third degree of 
social distance while refusing to accept the fourth or fifth. This is not 
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common, however, and there is no scale which is immune to such seem- _ 
ingly errratic response on the part of single individuals. Then, too, for 
certain national groups there are occasional reversals. In Figure 4, for 
example, step 4 belongs between steps 1 and 2 for Serbo-Croats, and steps — 
2 and 3 could be interchanged, for Greeks. For most subjects, however, in : 
regard to most racial and national groups, the steps of the scale seem to 
be placed in their proper order. 

The original Bogardus scale has proved highly reliable also as a 
measure of general social distance, as distinguished from distance in re- 
gard to a specific racial or national group. Split-half reliability coefficients 
of .90 and higher have repeatedly been obtained. These coefficients are _ 
obtained by calculating each individual's total score of social distance ex- _ 
pressed toward a random half of the groups responded to, and correlating 
these scores with comparable ones for the other half of the groups — 
responded to. We can thus be quite certain that if we know an individ: _ 
ual’s social-distance score as expressed, for example, toward French, — 
Mexicans, Syrians . . . Japanese, we can predict with great accuracy his — 
score expressed toward a different set of groups—-say Irish, Italians, Jews 
... Hindus. $ 

The group reliability of the Bogardus-scale has also been shown to be 
very high if one important consideration is taken into account. As might — 
be expected, most people express least social distance for individuals _ 
whose racial or national descent is like their own. Jewish and non-Jewish 
groups do not, therefore, express equal degrees of social distance for Jews. 
But different groups which are comparable in respect to their racial and 


national descent—i.e., which have about the same proportions of individ- 


uals of different racial and national backgrounds—show almost exactly 
the same order of preference for different racial and national groups. 
Many groups of white American subjects over a considerable period of 
years have continued to show about the same order of preference. With 
remarkable uniformity, native-born white Americans, Canadians, and 
English head the list, and Negroes, Turks (until very recent years), and 
one or more Oriental groups are at the bottom. A scale which had poor 
reliability could not continue so consistently to show such uniform 
group results, 

For purposes of measuring order of preference among various ethnic 
groups, the validity as well as the reliability of the Bogardus scale seems 


satisfactory, if we use as an index of validity agreement with other, more — 


exact scales. The order of preference expressed by a single individual for 
various ethnic groups is in most cases about the same according to 
Bogardus scores and according to scores obtained by the method of paired 
comparisons, for example. (The latter method, as devised by Thurstone, is — 
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based upon a much more accurate method of establishing scale units.) 
We always feel more certain of the validity of a scale if its results agree 
closely with those obtained by an independent method. 

Very little is known about the reliability or validity of Bogardus 
scores of one individual in respect to one ethnic group. Such specific atti- 
tudes are measured on this scale by single responses which, as we have 
already noted, are necessarily somewhat unreliable. But for two other pur- 
poses—measuring an individual's general social distance, and measuring 
his order of preference among ethnic groups—both its reliability and its 
validity seem satisfactory. 

THE METHOD OF EQUAL-APPEARING INTERVALS. Thurstone and his 
collaborators have worked out a method for selecting items representing 
different degrees of favorable attitudes in such ways that precise scale 
values can be assigned'to them. The method was first applied to the con- 
struction of a scale of attitude toward the church (Thurstone and Chave, 
1929). A collection of 130 items believed to represent all degrees of 
favoring or opposing the church was first made. They were collected 
from many sources, and the attempt was made to have them clearly 
worded and reasonably short. These statements, each written on a 
separate card, were then independently classified by each one of 300 
judges, according to the following instructions: 


You are given eleven slips with letters on them, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, I, J, K. Please arrange these before you in regular order. On slip 4 
put those statements which you believe express the highest appreciation 
of the value of the church, On slip F put those expressing a neutral posi- 
tion. On slip K put those slips which express the strongest depreciation of 
the church. On the rest of the slips arrange statements in accordance with 
the degree of appreciation or depreciation expressed in them. 


The result of this procedure was an elevenfold classification of the 130 
items by each judge, ranging in order from extremely pro-church to 
extremely anti-church statements. This classification had nothing to do 
with the judges’ own attitudes toward the church but represented only 
their judgments as to the favorableness of the statements. For purposes of 
quantitative treatment, classification A was then assigned the value 1, 
classification F the value 6, classification K the value 11, and so on. 
Thurstone found that most judges agreed reasonably well in their 
sorting of most of the statements. There was considerable disagreement 
about a few of them, however, and those about which there was most 
disagreement (as measured by a simple statistical device) were discarded. 
They were considered too ambiguous to use—ambiguous, that is, in 
respect to attitude toward the church. The scale value then assigned to 
each remaining statement was simply the median scale position assigned 
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to it by all judges. That is, if exactly half of all judges had assigned a 
certain statement a value of 3 or less, and half had assigned a scale value 
of 4 or more, its median scale position would be 4.0, which is the point 
below which half the judgments were made. In most cases, of course, 
the median did not lie exactly at any one of the eleven scale positions. 
(For example, 40 percent of the judges might assign a certain statement to 

- scale position 6 or below, and 60 percent of them to position 7 or below.) 
Hence the exact scale value of most statements had fractional values (6.5, 
in the example just given). 

By this procedure Thurstone was able to assign scale values—-that is, 
as measured by a large number of judgments—to a considerable number 
of items ranging from one extreme end of the scale to the other. After 
scale values had thus been assigned, there were more items than were 
needed for adequate reliability—even after the more ambiguous items 
had been discarded. And so a final selection was made in such manner 
as to have items spaced as nearly equidistantly as possible from each 
other, There is no need, for example, to include two statements both of 
which have the scale value of 3.0. Hence, for most of his final scales, 
Thurstone has usually followed the practice of including about 22 items, 
Scattered at approximately half-unit distances from 1.0 to 11.0. (In the 
church scale, however, 45 of the original items were retained.) For pur- 
poses of assigning to each individual a single scale value (as we shall 
show in the following paragraph), it matters hardly at all whether the 
items appear at exactly equal intervals, provided only the true value of 
each item is known, A few items from the final scale, together with the 
scale values of each, are shown here: 


0.2 1 believe the church is the greatest institution in America today. 
V 15 I believe church membership is almost essential to living life 
at its best, 
2% 1I find the services of the church both restful and inspiring. 
3.3 I enjoy my church because there is a spirit of friendliness there. 
45 I believe in what the church teaches, but with mental reser- 
vations, 
V 5.6 Sometimes I feel that the church and religion are necessary, 
and sometimes I doubt it. 
67 1 believe in sincerity and goodness without any church cere- 
monies, 
74 I believe the church is losing ground as education advances. 
8.3 I think the teaching of the church is altogether too superficial 
to have much social significance, 
9.6 I think the church is a hindrance to religion, for it still depends 
Upon magic, superstition and myth, 
11.0 I think the church is a parasite on society. 


<< 
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The method of assigning a single scale value to an individual is as 
follows. Subjects are instructed simply to check all statements with which 
they agree, and only those with which they agree. (The statements, in- 
cidentally, are printed in random order rather than in order of their 
scale value.) Each subject's scale position is then computed as the average 
of the scale values of all the items that he has checked. For example, if, 
from the partial list of items reproduced above, a subject had checked 
only those indicated, his scale position would be 3.7, which is the sum 
of the values 1.5, 3.3, 4.5, and 5.6 (14.9) divided by 4 (the number of 
items checked). 

You may be wondering whether the numerical value of such scale 
positions does not depend to some extent upon the attitudes of the origi- 
nal judges. After all, the judges are themselves human and have their own 
attitudes toward the church, or toward whatever else the attitude items 
that they are judging refer to. Present evidence indicates, however, that 
judges whose own altitudes differ very widely can agree about as closely in 
their judgments in sorting out the items as do judges whose attitudes are 
in close agreement. For example, one of Thurstone’s associates had two 
groups of judges sort out the same 114 items concerning attitudes toward 
Negroes (Hinckley, 1932). One group of judges were southern whites, 
selected as being unfavorable in this respect; the other judges were north- 
ern whites, selected for their favorable attitudes. Scale values were as- 
signed independently, on the basis of the two sets of judges. The correla- 
tion between these two sets of scale values was then calculated, and found 
to be .98—just about as nearly perfect as it could be. Not all studies, 
however, lave shown such close agreement among different groups of 
judges. It is probable that agreement in assigning values to items depends 
more upon a common frame of reference for viewing the issue in question 
than upon common attitudes toward that issue. 

Such evidence gives us a good deal of confidence in the validity of 
scales designed by the method of equal-appearing intervals. We can be 
reasonably sure, at least, that the scale values of items on such scales are 
not likely to be influenced by the irrelevant factor of how the judges 
happen to feel about the issue. This does not mean, of course, that the 
method is infallible. Nor does it mean that attitude items scaled by judges 
in one culture—our own, for example—would be very valid in a totally 
different culture—the Moslem world, for example. What we mean by 
the phrase “scale value” is nothing more than “corresponding to a con- 
sensus of judgments in a certain cultural environment.” If there were no 
such consensus, it would be impossible to scale the items with any re- 
liability. 

Both split-half and test-retest reliability coefficients of carefully con- 
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structed scales, of the equal-appearing interval type, have been highly 
satisfactory. This type of scale, moreover, having been designed to meet 
the requirements that units should be equal, and should appear in proper 
sequence, fulfills these requirements more satisfactorily than does any 
other form of general-purpose attitude scale. (We are not attempting to 
consider here the many forms of scales designed for more special pur- 
Poses.) 

It has been shown that several of Thurstone's scales of this type also 
meet various requirements of tests of validity, They are so constructed 
as to meet at least one test of internal consistency. That is, items which 
are ambiguous—either because they mean different things or are not 
entirely relevant to the attitude which they are supposed to be measuring 
—are discarded before the scale is completed. The method by which they 
are constructed thus guarantees a considerable degree of internal con- 
sistency. As to agreement with other behaviors from which attitudes are 
inferred, as a test of validity, scales of this type are certainly not inferior 
to those of any other general-purpose type. For example, the table on 
page 162 shows that there is a very close relationship between scale posi- 
tion in attitude toward the church, as measured by this type of scale, and 
self-reported church attendance, In Many cases, moreover, the same indi- 
viduals responding to scales of this type and also to other types designed 
to measure the same attitude show high intercorrelations, When scales 
designed by different methods give similar results, our confidence in the 
validity of each method is increased. They serve to check each other. 

The method of equal-appearing intervals is not a perfect scaling 
method; there is, as yet, no method which satisfies all demands. It does 
not give us any information about the intensity with which attitudes are 
held, since agreement with the same item is always scored in the same 


tudes, and nothing about their consistency. Some indexes of these di- 
mensions might be c 


the method of equal-appearing intervals is probably the most satisfactory 
one yet devised. New developments in this rapidly advancing field may, 
however, soon come to replace this method, * 


A SCALING METHOD WHICH TAKES INTO ACCOUNT RANGE, CONSISTENCY. 


* For more recent methodological developments consult, in particular, Guttman 
(1948); Guttman and Suchman (1947), and Lazarsfeld (in Stouffer et al., 1950). 
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AND INTENSITY OF ATTITUDE RESPONSE. A quite different method of con- 
structing attitude scales has been devised by Likert (1932). Its aim, like 
that of other scaling methods, is to place an individual at a specified 
point on a continuum ranging from favorable to unfavorable attitudes. 
The nature of the continuum which Likert scale scores represent, how- 
ever, is quite different from that represented by Thurstone scores. One 
of the main differences lies in the fact that Likert scale values are in- 
fluenced by the degree to which subjects favor or oppose attitude state- 
ments. 

All the items in Likert scales are presented to subjects in the following 
manner (the items are from Likert’s scale of attitude toward the Negro): 


Encircle one of the symbols preceding each of the following statements. 
A stands for “Agree,” SA for “Strongly agree,” D for “Disagree,” SD for 
“Strongly disagree,” and ? for “Uncertain.” > 
SA Q? DSD __ If the same preparation is required, the Negro teacher 
should receive the same salary as the white. 
SA ®? D SD ~ Negro homes should be segregatéd from those of white 
people. 
The initial battery of statements is collected in much the same manner 
as are the statements which Thurstone presents to his judges. Likert, like 
Thurstone, tries to include in the original collection of items a wide 
range, from extremely to moderately favorable and from extremely to 
moderately unfavorable, Statements thought to be “neutral” are not in- 
cluded, however, because his scoring method, as noted below, depends 
upon classifying every item as favorable or unfavorable. It is impossible 
to classify either as favorable or as unfavorable such a statement as “On 
the whole, I feel that there is much to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion.” 

It is at the step following the initial collection of items that Likert’s 
method of scale construction differs most from that of Thurstone. The 
items are presented not to a special set of judges but in trial form to a 
group of subjects, who are asked to respond to the items just as they 
would if the scale had already been completed. Their responses are then 
analyzed, item by item, for internal consistency (see p. 156). Those items 
which are responded to favorably by individuals who as a group do not 
respond to most other items favorably (or vice versa) are discarded as not 
“tapping” the same attitudes as the other items. Sometimes this process 
of elimination and refinement must be repeated two or three times 
(preferably with different groups), but, if scale construction has been suc- 
cessful, there emerges a list of items with high internal consistency and 
high split-half reliability. 

The method of scoring responses is simple. It is first arbitrarily de- 
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cided that favorable responses will be scored either high or low. In the 
case of Likert’s scale of attitude toward the Negro, from which the items 
on the preceding page were taken, it was decided to give high scores to 
favorable responses. Responses to favorably worded statements are there- 
lore scored as follows: 5 if agreement is strong, 4 if it is simple agree- 
ment, 3 if the response is uncertain, 2 if it is simple disagreement, and 1 
if it is strong disagreement. Responses to unfavorably worded statements 
are scored in the reverse manner: agreement with an unfavorable state- 
ment is considered psychologically equivalent to disagreement with a 
favorable statement; and similarly, disagreement with an unfavorable 
statement is considered equivalent to agreement with a favorable state- 
ment. You will note that “A” is marked as being the response to both 
items in the sample. The score on the first of these items, however, would 
be 1 and for the second 2, because the first is a favorable and the second 
an unfavorable statement. Each item thus receives a score of its own, and 
total scale score is simply the sum of all item scores. The maximum possi- 
ble score on a Likert scale is the number of items multiplied by 5, and the 
minimum possible score is the number of items multiplied by 1. 

Thus each individual is assigned a single scale value by the Likert 
method, as by the Thurstone method. But the meanings of the Likert 
and Thurstone scale values are by no means the same. The items included 
in a Thurstone scale differ primarily in representing different degrees of 
favoring or opposing the same thing. Thus a Thurstone score represents 
the individual's central tendency of favoring or opposing something—say 
the church. The items included in a Likert scale, on the other hand, are 
not selected as representing differing degrees of favorable or unfavorable 
attitude, Rather, all the items are considered equivalent; the same score 
might be received by different individuals who agree with none of the 
same items. The meaning of a Likert score can best be represented by 
the following formula: (number of favorable responses X intensity of 
response) — (number of unfavorable responses X intensity of response). 
A Likert scale position is thus influenced by the number, or range, of 
favorable and unfavorable responses, by the consistency of favorable or 
unfavorable responses, and by their intensily. 

Likert scales scores thus represent a pooling of several dimensions of 
an attitude. Unlike Thurstone Scores, they have no meaning in them- 
selves. That is, on a Thurstone scale in which a score of 1 means ex- 
tremely favorable and 11 extremely unfavorable, a score of 8.0 always 
points to an attitude somewhat ‘on the unfavorable side of neutrality. A 
score of 50 on a twenty-item Likert scale in which favorable responses are 
scored high is, similarly, somewhat on the unfavorable side of neutrality 
(60 would be the perfectly neutral score). But such a score might be ob- 
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tained in several ways—for example, by a few extremely favorable res- 
ponses and a great many neutral ones; or by several extremely favorable 
responses, a few neutral ones, and a few unfavorable ones; or by consist- 
ently favorable but non-extreme responses. There is no “absolute” mean- 
ing to a Likert score; its meaning lies principally in its position relative 
to other people's scores. Thus Thurstone’s scales have a more “rational” 
base line, whereas Likert’s have a more empirical one. 

“InpirecT” METHODS. Strictly speaking, all measurements of atti- 
tudes are made indirectly. The phrase has come to be applied, however, 
to methods which do not appear to be getting at attitudes at all. They 
might, perhaps, be called “concealed” methods. Under certain conditions, 
subjects may express their attitudes with less distortion if they do not 
realize that they are expressing attitudes. To the extent that this is true, 
attitudes may be more validly measured in such ways—unless, of course, 
we are primarily interested in attitudes of the kind that people are willing 
to express openly. 

Several investigators have recently begun to make use of “projective” 
techniques for the measurement of attitudes. Such procedures, which have 
been widely used in the study of personality, are derived from subjects’ 
responses to ambiguous or unstructured situations. A favorite device is 
the use of pictures which are so ambiguous that they may be interpreted 
in many different ways. The assumption is that when a subject makes one 
specific interpretation—and particularly if he does so repeatedly and 
rather consistently—this interpretation is determined not by something 
in the picture but by something in him. This assumption is justified by 
the known facts about the perception of ambiguous stimuli (see p. 92). 

This method has been applied by one investigator (Proshansky; 1943) 
to the measurement of attitudes toward labor. Subjects were shown pic- 
tures selected from various sources which rather obviously had something 
to do with working people in some sort of conflict situation. There was 
no way in which the background events, or later developments, of the 
situation shown could be known; of course, nothing was said about labor 
conflicts. Each subject was then asked to describe with as much detail as 
possible what the picture was about, in such manner as to make a running 
account, or “story.” The following excerpts are taken from two contrast- 
ing accounts of the same picture. 


1 


Home of a man on relief—shabby—dresses poorly, Scene is probably 
of a shack down South, Also might be the home of some unemployed 
laborer. Horrible housing conditions. Why don’t the government pro- 
vide for these people. The ordinary worker is always forgotten and al- 
lowed to rot. 
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2 
Picture of one room, very messy, stove in center, woman on the left, 
man standing next to stove, couple of children near them. This is a 


room of what we call “poor people.” They seem to'be messy, sloppy 
people, who seem to enjoy dwelling in their own trash. 


Three qualified judges then rated each “story” as to the degree of 
favorable or unfavorable attitude toward labor shown. The pooled rat- 
ings for each subject were then correlated with scores made by the same 
subject in responses to a “direct” scale—i.e., one which was quite obvi- 
ously getting at attitudes toward labor. For two groups of student sub- 
jects, the resulting coefficients of correlation were .87 and .67. These 
correlations are high enough to indicate that the two methods were get- 
ting at the same attitude, and hence we have a good deal of confidence in 
the validity of each measure. Most other attempts to validate “indirect” 
methods against “direct” ones have not, however, resulted in correla- 
tions as high as these. Perhaps the highly controversial nature of the 
labor issue resulted in responses more explicit—and therefore easier to 
rate—than are likely to be made to pictures dealing with most other 
issues, 

Another disguised method of attitude measurement is based upon a 
similar principle. Subjects are asked to make true-false responses to an 
information test. The test items are so chosen, however, that very few 
subjects are likely to be informed about them. Since they are compelled 
to guess, they are most likely to choose the alternative that most nearly 
justifies their existing attitudes, One investigator (Parrish, 1948) used 
this procedure in studying Americans’ attitudes toward the Nationalist 
regime in China in 1948. He assumed that those most opposed to the 
regime would be most likely to exaggerate the number of landless peas- 
ants in China, for example, whereas those most strongly favoring it would 
be most likely to minimize their number. Scale score was computed by 
totaling the number of exaggerated responses in either direction. These 
scores did not, however, correlate very highly with scores obtained by 
“direct” means. One cannot determine which of these two measures is 
the more valid one, but most social psychologists would probably feel 
that the more indirect methods are not yet well enough developed to be 
generally used for scaling purposes, 

For intensive studies of individual attitudes, “indirect” methods 
should be combined with direct ones. The former are most useful, prob- 
ably, in the hands of psychologists who have some clinical training (see 
Murray and Morgan, 1945). But for purposes of comparing individuals’ 
positions with regard to the same attitude, either “direct” methods 
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of scaling or some one or more of the methods of studying public opinion 
are more appropriate. 
Most social psychologists would probably agree that there is no one 


best method of constructing attitude scales. It is likely that many of them 


would feel that the method of equidistant intervals, if only it provided 
for degrees of agreement instead of simply all-or-none agreement, would 
best satisfy all the requirements. Many investigators have, therefore, made 
use of scales constructed by Thurstone methods, but with instructions to 
subjects to answer the items in the Likert manner. It has been shown 
that, even with the smaller number of items which are left when the 
“neutral” Thurstone statements are eliminated, the split-half reliability 
coefficients are higher when scored by Likert than by Thurstone methods 
(Likert, Roslow, and Murphy, 1934). This procedure is the more justifi- 
able in view of the recent discovery that “neutral” items in Thurstone 
scales are a source of considerable nonvalidity, since they commonly 
mean different things to different subjects (Edwards, 1946). 

Better yet, perhaps, would be the relatively simple procedure of 


~ having subjects respond to a Thurstone scale by Thurstone methods, and 


then respond again to the same items (except for the neutral ones) by 
Likert methods. The former would provide a score representing central 
position on a scale of favoring-opposing, and the latter would provide a 
score determined by intensity, range, and consistency. Very few investiga- 
tors have studied the interrelations of various dimensions of the same 
attitudes of the same subjects, According to one report (Newcomb, 1943), 
however, scores of consistency, as measured by preponderance of favor- 
able over unfavorable responses to a Likert scale, are correlated very 
highly (between .88 and .95) with total Likert scores, as computed from 
the same responses. Intensity scores, however, as measured by preponder- 
ance of extreme responses over neutral responses, were correlated only to 
the extent of .57 with total Likert scores, as computed from the same 
responses. This investigator concludes that, although for many group 
purposes total Likert scores may be quite satisfactory, we can learn a good 
deal more about individuals’ attitudes by measuring these various dimen- 
sions separately. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


So far, we have been primarily concerned with problems of placing 
single individuals accurately at some position on an attitude scale. Such 
methods presuppose the willingness and the ability of subjects to respond 
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to fairly long lists of items, sometimes involving rather intricate instruc- 
tions. It is usually easy to persuade groups of college students, and some- 
times members of other groups who have the time and the inclination, to 
make the discriminating responses that are called for by the kinds of 
attitude scales we have been discussing. But there are many groups of 
people whose attitudes we would like to measure who can scarcely be 
expected to respond to such scales. There are, moreover, certain other 
kinds of information which can hardly be obtained at all by the more 
‘formal methods of responding to scales. Hence there are decided ad- 
vantages in methods of attitude measurement which are less formal, 
though no less difficult, than those already described. 

The study of public opinion has stemmed from purposes somewhat 
different from those of assigning accurate scale positions to individuals. 
The purpose of public opinion studies, rather, is to obtain some sort of 
distribution of attitude responses on the part of some specified group, 
or representatives of some group: (The group that you want to know about 
is, in technical terms, a population.) Such a distribution, in its simplest 
form, is merely a statement of percentages of those who favor and who 
Oppose something. Or the distribution may take more elaborate forms, 

‘as illustrated later in this chapter. Such distributions are meaningless, 
however, unless we are told something about the nature of the popula- 
tion—specifically, the ways in which the population differs from other 
possible populations. From certain points of view the term “public 
opinion” is not a happy one. Our interests are by no means limited to 

@ “public” issues; “group attitudes” might be a more accurate term, but 
in this chapter we shall continue to use the former term, which has be- 
come well established. 

In their early stages, public opinion studies were concerned almost 
exclusively with discovering divisions of opinion concerning controver- 
sial public issues. When such issues had been clearly crystallized in the 
minds of large numbers of people—as in selecting between two presiden- 
ual candidates—rather simple methods of discovering people's attitudes 
seemed adequate, (The question presented on page 147 is an example.) 
All that had to be done was to formulate the question, decide who was to 
be questioned, ask the question, and tabulate the answers. But often we 
want to know more about public attitudes than the mere distribution of 
favorable and unfavorable answers. Doubts have arisen, furthermore, as 
to the accuracy of many answers, and as to what groups are represented 
by the Tespondents. Such misgivings are often justified, because it has 
been discovered that answers vary, depending upon the nature of the 
questions asked, the conditions under which they are asked (including 
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the nature of the questioner), and the selection of the respondents. We 
shall deal briefly with a few of these problems. 


Preparation of questions 

Inferring people's attitudes from their answers to questions is not a 
simple matter. Social psychologists have learned in recent years how 
many traps there are into which they may fall if their questions have not 
been adequately prepared. The best way of avoiding error is to pretest 
the questions by asking them of a sample of respondents and then subject- 
ing the answers to careful analysis. Below are listed a few of the most 
common sources of error. 

AMBIGUITY IN QUESTIONS. In one of the most widely used “hand- 
books” of public opinion research, Cantril and Fried (in Cantril, 1944) 
list the following as sources of possible misunderstanding inherent in the 
wording of questions: 

1. Questions too vague to permit precise answers. 

2. Questions obscure in meaning. 

3. Questions getting at some stereotype or overtone implicit in the 
questions, rather than at the meanings intended. 

Questions misunderstood because they involve technical or unfamil- 
iar words. 

5. Questions presenting issues not sufficiently circumscribed. 

6. Alternatives providing for answers not exhaustive. 

7. Alternatives too many or too long. 
8 
9 


Sa 


. Questions whose implications are not seen. 
. Questions concerned with only a portion of the population and 
therefore meaningless to many people. 
10. Questions getting only surface rationalizations. 
11. Questions getting only stereotyped answers. 

We shall offer but one “horrible example” of such shortcomings in 
question-phrasing—a deliberately planned one (American Institute of 
Public Opinion, cited in Cantril, 1944). In 1940 a national sample (i.c., 
a sample representative of all adult Americans) was asked the following 
Yes-No question: “Do you believe in freedom of speech?” Only 2 percent 
were unable to answer one way or the other; 97 percent replied “Yes” and 
l percent “No.” But when those who said “Yes” were then asked the 
question: “Do you believe in it to the extent of allowing Fascists and 
Communists to hold meetings and express their views in this commun- 
ity?” the percentage of “Yes” answers dropped to 23. Nearly all the 
remainder indicated that they did not “believe in freedom of speech” 
to this extent. Responses to the latter question have specific content, 
whereas responses to the former question do not. For certain purposes, 
Teplies to stereotype questions may be significant, but it is impossible to 
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know whether or not similar replies to such questions actually spring 
from similar attitudes. 

Similar illustrations of this and other pitfalls in the phrasing of ques 
tions are plentiful. For our present purposes, however, we need only 
issue the general warning that only by careful planning can they be 
avoided. 

Bras 1N Questions. There are many ways in which the wording of a 
question can predispose most respondents toward one kind of answer 
rather than another. Here are some of the ways in which this may occur: 

1. The use of emotionally charged words or phrases. Cantril and his 
associates have shown, for example, that between 1939 and 1941 phrases 
like “go to war” invariably brought less favorable response than phrases 
like “using the army and navy to aid another country.” 

2. Stating a proposition favorably or unfavorably, rather than both 
or neither. Here is an example of how responses may differ when the 
same issue is presented differently; the responses are by two equivalent 
samples of the same population, to whom the following different ques- 
tions were put (Rugg and Cantril, in Cantril, 1944): 


Because every man is entitled to safe and healthy Agree 45% 
working conditions, labor (in defense indus- Disagree 45% 
tries) should be allowed to strike for them. Don't know 10% 

Total 100% 

Because working conditions in this country are -Agree 74% 
the best in the world, labor (in defense indus- Disagree 17% 
tries) should not be allowed to strike about Don’t know 9% 
them. Total 100% 


These responses indicate a tendency, often noticed, for many people to 
agree with a question in the form in which it is asked, rather than to be 
critical about its wording. Hence the validity of replies to such “loaded” 
questions is always uncertain. 

3. The use of prestige names. It has repeatedly been shown that if a 
statement is credited to a respected public figure, it is more generally 
accepted than if the same statement is presented with no name. The 
responses which are shown below were made by equivalent samples of 
the same population, to both of which the same statement was offered for 
agreement or disagreement, with the single difference that in one case 


it was preceded by the phrase “Lindbergh says that. . . .” and in the other 
case by the phrase “It has been suggested that. . ..."" The remainder of 
the statement was “. . . if Germany wins the war in Europe, the United 


States should try to have friendly trade and diplomatic relations with 
Germany” (Rugg and Cantril, in Cantril, 1944). 


m% 
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With Lindbergh Without Lindbergh 


Agree 57% 46%, 
Disagree 25% 41% 
Don’t know 18% 13% 
Total 100% 100% 


makes all the difference between a bare majority of agreement and a 
more than two-to-one majority of agreement among those who offer 
opinions. 

Many other sources of biases might be mentioned. Most commonly 
they are introduced unwittingly, without adequate pretesting, rather 


quences, of course, are equally unfortunate whether the bias is deliberate 
or unintended. 

LIMITATIONS OF SINGLE QUESTIONS. We have already noted that a 
-single-item scale is necessarily. an unreliable one, and this is just as true 
if the item is a question asked by a doorbell-ringer as it is if the item is 
included in a printed scale or questionnaire. And, aside from the question 
_ of reliability, there is no accurate method of estimating other dimensions 
of attitudes—such as intensity, range and consistency—from a brief re- 
Sponse to a single question. It is just as desirable to know something about 
these other dimensions in public opinion studies as in scale studies. For 
_ these and other reasons, many of the more recent public opinion studies 
make use of a whole battery of carefully designed questions. 

We shall illustrate one use which can be made of a battery of ques- 
tions involving the same issue. Between 1939 and 1941, Mosteller and 
= Cantril (in Cantril, 1944) obtained responses to each of eight different 
questions concerning the issue of “intervention” in the European war. 
All eight questions were asked of a national sample being interviewed, 
together with other questions about how strongly they felt about their 
k _Yesponses. (His method thus closely resembled that devised by Likert for 
$ obtaining paper-and-pencil responses, though his scoring procedure was 
1 not the same.) Samples of these questions are as follows: 


Which of these two things do you think it is more important for the 
United States to do—Keep out of war ourselves, or help England even at 
= the risk of getting into the war? 4 : 

A Would you be willing to fight or have any man of military age in your 
i ar fight overseas if the United States gets involved in the war in Eu- 


than representing a conscious attempt to influence the results. The conse- : 
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A careful analysis was then made of consistency and range of both pro 
interventionist and anti-interventionist (isolationist) responses, and also 
of intensity responses. This analysis showed a marked degree of consist- 
ency and of conviction on the part of most respondents. More than half 
of them had fairly consistent interventionist attitudes, if we count as such 
those who gave a response one way or the other to at least four of the 
‘eight questions, and who answered in pro-interventionist manner two 
thirds or more of the questions which they answer.* Fewer than one fifth 
gave equally consistent isolationist answers, and the remainder (slightly 
more than one fourth) either expressed few opinions or expressed them 
about as often in one direction as in the other. None of these conclusions 
could have been drawn had not several questions been asked. 

QUESTIONS WHICH ELICIT THE RESPONDENT'S FRAME OF REFERENCE. Up 
to this point we have been considering only questions providing for “pre- 
coded” answers—that is, with ready-made alternatives, such as Yés-or-No, 
Agree-or-Disagree, or those quoted on page 150. The respondent is thus 
sharply limited in the answers which he can give, though well-trained in- 
terviewers know how to fit other answers into the alternatives already pro- 
vided. Such questions are known as poll questions, because they are the 
kind commonly used by such well-known, polling services as Gallup's 
American Institute of Public Opinion or Roper’s Fortune surveys. There 
is, however, another approach to the preparation of questions. It is based 
upon the fundamental assumption that we know most about people's 
attitudes if we first ask them very broad, unstructured questions which 


allow them to express, freely and spontaneously, their own frames of 


reference, Such questions are referred to as open-ended, because they do 
not limit the respondent to any fixed set of alternatives in replying. Inter- 
viewers who use such questions, moreover. are usually trained to “probe” 
~that is, to ask further questions, such as “Why?” or “I wonder if you'd 
tell me more about that"—whenever they do not feel satisfied that re- 
spondents have adequately ptesented their own attitudes in their own 
frames of reference. Very often the early, open-ended questions are fol 
lowed, toward the end of the interview, with very specific questions. 
comparable to poll questions. Responses to these questions, however. 
like those to all others in open-ended interviews, are taken down verbatim 
(or as nearly so as possible) rather than fitted into predetermined cate 
gories. 

This device of proceeding from less structured to more structured 
questions is sometimes known as. “funneling”—that is, asking increas 
ingly narrow questions. The following questions, selected from a studs 
concerning public attitudes toward atomic energy (Social Science Re 


* These statements are based upon calculations made by the author from data 
presented by Mosteller and Cantril. 
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search Council, 1947) are drawn from the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the questionnaire: 


1. Now that the war is over, how. do you feel about the way the coun- 
tries of the world are getting along together these days? 

11. How about Russia? Do you think the Russian government is trying 
to cooperate with the rest of the world as much as it can? 

17. How do you feel about the general idea of having an organization 
like the United Nations? Why? 


30. Do you think the secret of the bomb should be turned over to the 
UN, or should the United States try to keep the'secret itself? Why? 


You will notice that the first question does little beyond encouraging the 
respondent to talk in the general area concerning which the interviewer 
hopes that he will spontaneously express his attitudes. It may happen, and 
often does, that the-respondent will answer the 11th question—or any of 
the later ones—before the interviewer comes to it. If so, the formal ques- 
tion may be skipped. But the specific questions must be included in the 
questionnaire because many respondents will not answer them clearly 
enough before they have been asked specifically. 

The major advantage of the method is that it provides a rich array of 
information from which all dimensions of attitudes may be studied. It is 
a method which, when properly used, removes one source of invalidity 
because each response can be interpreted within the context in which it 
was meant to be expressed by the respondent. As we shall show later, 
there's many a slip ‘twixt interviewer and respondent, but the open- 
ended interview is better suited for minimizing such slips than any other 
in present use. We shall offer one illustration of how respondents’ an- 
swers may be wrongly interpreted if the attempt is not made to discover 
their own frames of reference. 

In 1943, the American Institute of Public Opinion reported the fol- 
lowing replies on the part of a national sample to this question: 


_ After the war, would you like to see many changes or reforms made 
in the United States, or would you rather have the country remain pretty 
much the way it was before the war? 


remain the same 58% 
changes or reforms 82% 
undecided 10% 

100% 


This question seemed to be one which might have different meanings to 

different respondents. Another public opinion agency therefore decided 

to find out just what meanings it might have, and whether any variation 

in the meanings read into the question by respondents might affect their 
G 
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answers. The same question was therefore asked of a totally different 
sample (of New York City residents only), and followed up with other 
questions as to just what each respondent had in mind in giving his 
answer (Crutchfield and Gordon, 1947) . 

It was found that if no attention was paid to the respondents’ in- 
terpretation of the question, the New York City replies were divided in‘ 
much the same way as replies of the national sample. The important 
finding in this study, however, was that respondents’ answers differed a 
great deal with different interpretations of the question. Almost two 
thirds of them assumed that the question referred to domestic changes or 
reforms affecting the United States. Of this group 60 percent said that 
they “would like to see many changes or reforms,” whereas only 40 per- 
cent preferred to “have the country remain pretty much the way it was 
before the war.” The remaining third of the respondents interpreted the 
question in six different ways (including foreign affairs, technological ; 
changes, and personal conditions). Among this third of the respondents, 
only 25 percent hoped for changes or reforms, whereas 75 percent pre- 
ferred to have things remain the same. Whether or not they wanted 
change depended, naturally enough, upon what kind of change they had 
in mind. 

This study is of particular interest because the original findings (ac- 
cording to which only 32 percent wanted change) were widely interpreted 
as referring to domestic American changes. Judging from the New York 
City sample, however, this was precisely the wrong interpretation. Those 
who thought the question referred to domestic American matters were 
those who most favored change. We are not here: concerned with the 
representativeness of the New York City sample. The point is, rather, 
that the findings of the study mean one thing if all “change” replies and 
all “the same” replies, regardless of the respondents’ frames of reference, 
are lumped together; and the same findings mean something quite differ- 
ent if replies are sorted according to respondents’ frames of reference. 
Since it is difficult to construct public opinion questions which permit 
only one frame of reference, it is very important to find out what the 
respondents’ frames of reference are—whether by open-ended interview- 
ing or by other means, 

The chief disadvantage of the open-ended interview as a method is 
that it is more time-consuming and thas more costly than simple poll 
interviewing. This is partly because it takes more time to conduct the 
interview, but especially because a good deal of time and expertness are 
needed to code the full and free answers which open-ended interviews are 
designed to elicit. Answers to poll questions are, so to speak, pre-coded; 
that is, the interviewer has a prearranged scheme for classifying them on 
the spot. But the more or less verbatim answers to open-ended questions 
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must be classified later. Both the reliability and the validity of attitude 
distributions thus depend upon the accuracy of coding. We shall have 
more to say about this in discussing interpretations of public opinion 
studies. 

For some purposes, as Lazarsfeld has shown (1944), direct questions 
answers to which can be coded instantly by the interviewer are more satis- 
factory than open-ended ones, whereas for other purposes they would not 
do at all. Unless the investigator's objectives are limited to the obtaining 
of mere distributions of responses concerning the simplest kinds of issues, 
it is probably advisable to make use of both kinds of questions. 


Problems of sampling 

It is almost never possible to interview all the members of a popula- 
tion. Since the purpose of public opinion studies is to obtain distribu- 
tions of group responses which are representative of a total population, a 
problem of selection thus arises. How can we be sure that the respondents 
selected are truly representative of the total population which we want 
them to represent? 

The early history of polling in this country illustrates the necessity for 
accurate sampling methods. During the presidential campaign of 1924, 
the Literary Digest, a thriving magazine, mailed out hundreds of thous- 
ands of straw ballots, a considerable proportion of which were marked 
and mailed back. The ballots thus returned favored the election of 
Calvin Coolidge by more than a: safe margin, and in November he was, 
in fact, elected. In 1928 and 1932 millions of ballots were again returned, 
out of still more millions that had been mailed out, and they correctly 
predicted the outcomes of both elections, though in 1932 by far too small 
a margin. Very few people stopped to ask two important questions about 
this procedure: (1) How were the people to whom ballots were sent 
selected? (2) Were the attitudes of people who returned the ballots 
similar to those of people who did not return them? Most observers of 
this procedure apparently put their faith simply in the huge numbers of 
ballots that came back. 

Encouraged by their success, the Literary Digest pollers sent out still 
more millions of ballots in 1936 and confidently announced that the 
results consistently favored the defeat of President Roosevelt. This was 
the year in which Mr. Roosevelt carried every state except Maine and 
Vermont. Why did a procedure which was thrice so successful fail so dis- 
mally the fourth time? The answers now seem quite clear. The names of 
people to whom ballots were sent were taken from lists of telephone sub- 
scribers and of automobile owners. Such people were by no means repre- 
sentative of all voters, Since 1982, in particular, they are far more repre- 
Sentative of people who tend to vote Republican than of Democratic 
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voters. Prior to 1932, the differences between the two parties were not 
very closely associated with socio-economic differences. Hence, in a year 
like 1928, automobile owners and telephone subscribers were sufficiently 
representative of the total electorate so that their preferences could pre- 
dict correctly the election of Herbert Hoover, even though in some very 
important ways they were not representative of all voters. 

Two factors, apparently, were responsible for the success of the Liter- 


ary Digest poll in 1932, a year of Democratic victory. First, by this time , 


the Republican-Democratic issues had still not crystallized along socio- 
economic lines, People who boasted neither automobiles nor telephones 
were not, yet as predominantly Democratic as they were later to become. 
Thus the Literary Digest poll respondents were more representative of 
the total electorate in 1932 than in succeeding election years. And sec- 
ondly, it is likely that large proportions of those favoring Mr. Roosevelt 
cared enough about the matter to return their ballots, whereas enthusiasm 
for the Republican candidate, even on the part of those who intended to 
vote for him, was not sufficient to induce large numbers of them to return 
their ballots. The result, again, was that from an unrepresentative sample 
to whom ballots were sent, a fairly representative sample selected them- 
selves to be respondents. Thus, in 1924, in 1928 and in 1932, factors of 
sheer luck had a good deal to do with the correctness of the prediction. 
Luck seldom strikes more than thrice, and in 1936 the prediction was 
about as wrong as it could be. Modern methods of polling gained much 
by the analysis of the reasons for this failure. 

No scientist, obviously, can trust to luck for dependable results. More 
accurate devices have therefore been developed. All of these methods are 
based upon a single, fundamental requirement—namely, that every per- 
son in the total population should have an equal chance to be included 
in the sample. (If, as sometimes happens, this is not possible, then each 
person’s chances for being included in the sample must be known, so 
that inequalities can be corrected.) 

Before we discuss actual methods of sampling, there are two problems 
common to all sampling methods which must be mentioned. First, it is 
necessary to decide how accurate the results must be. At first, this sounds 
absurd: of course the results should be as accurate as human effort and 
ingenuity can make them. But the fact is that no sample of a specified 
population can be exactly representative of the total population. Other 
things being equal, the more nearly the size of the sample approaches 
that of the total population, the more accurate it will be, in the sense of 
being representative. But, since factors of time and cost usually make it 
impossible even to approach a 100-percent sample, we have to be content 
with less than perfect accuracy, in this sense. There are now available 
statistical tables from which it is possible to determine, in advance, the 
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degree of certainty with which it can be concluded that the responses 
made by the sample are representative of those of the entire population, 
If, therefore, the problem is an important one, and the necessary time and 
money are available, a sample will be used which is large enough to pro- , 
duce results accurate within one or two percentage points. If a lesser de- 
gree of accuracy is satisfactory, a smaller sample can be used. In any case, 
of course, the limits of dependability of the findings must be known. 

Secondly, whatever the method of choosing a sample, every possible 
effort must be matle to interview every person in the sample, It very often 
happens that the people who are most difficult to find tend to have atti- 
tudes different from those of people easy to find. For example, in 1943 a 
wartime study was made, by interviewing a cross-section sample of adult 
Americans, of plans for cultivating “Victory gardens.” Results were sep- 
arately tabulated for individuals located by interviewers at the first at- 
tempt and for those whom interviewers had to make repeated attempts 
to locate. Very much larger proportions of the former group than of the 
latter planned to have Victory gardens. The reasons for this are not hard 
to see. People who are at home rarely are not as likely to be gardeners as 
those who are at home often. Predictions made from the responses of 
individuals who were easy to find at home would have been seriously 
in error. 

With these precautions in mind, we can turn to a consideration of 
the most commonly used methods of drawing a sample” 

Fite samprinc. If the samplers are fortunate enough to possess a 
list of all the people in the population from which they wish to draw a 
sample, the problem is a relatively simple one. Suppose there are 3000 
names in the total population, and suppose it has been decided that a 
sample of 300 will meet the requirements for accurate representativeness. 
Then all that need be done is to select every tenth name. The selection 
must be made, however, by some strictly random procedure. It would 
not do, for example, to select the first 300 names on the list, because the 
names might be bunched in certain ways. If the names are already ar- 
ranged in some random order—for most purposes, an alphabetical order 
may be assumed to be random—then the simplest method is to take every 
tenth name, in order, For example, you might choose the 5th, 15th, 25th, 
and so on. (Professional samplers always use some strictly chance method, 
such as throwing dice, to determine which number to start with.) This 
procedure meets the basic requirement that every person in the total 
population has the same chance of being included in the sample. 

Quora sampunc. File sampling is, of course, impossible for large 
populations for which there is no list of names. Most of the large polling 
Services, therefore, use a method known as quota sampling. It is first de- 
cided that the sample shall be composed of certain proportions of men 
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and women, of upper-, and middle-, and lower-class respondents, or of 
Negroes and whites. Such decisions are determined by the known charac- 
teristics of the total population of which the sample is to be representa- 
tive. If the total population is “all adult Americans,” then the proportions 
of men and women should be about 50-50, and the ratio of whites to 
Negroes should be about 9 to 1. Information about the composition of 
the total group is obtained from census data and other similar sources. 
The sample must include the correct proportions of men and of Negroes, 
for example, if there is any reason to believe that the attitudes being 
studied are in any way related to factors of sex or race. It is usually not 
necessary to make sure that the sample includes the proper proportions of 
tall and short people, for example, because there is no reason to believe 
that attitudes toward public issues are influenced by tallness or shortness. 

Once these proportions have been decided upon, each interviewer 
assigned to a certain community is instructed to interview a certain 
number of individuals in specified proportions. His quota requirement— 
say of 100 respondents—may be made up of 50 percent males, 90 percent 
whites, 30 percent of people under 30 years of age, 40 percent between 30 
and 50 years, and 30 percent over 50 (together with a few other require- 
ments, perhaps). Beyond these requireménts, he is left to his own devices. 
He may call on people in their homes, accost them in restaurants or rail- 
road stations, or simply stop them in the streets. Interviewers are usually 
warned against making use of their own friends and acquaintances, be- 
cause of the probability that these would represent a special selection 
rather than a random one. 

The quota system is the simplest and cheapest yet devised for reaching 
large numbers of people, but it is subject to one major defect. It does not 
meet the basic requirement that every person in the total population 
should have an equal chance of being included in the sample. It falls 
down at this point, sometimes more and sometimes less, because a con- 
siderable amount of judgment and discretion is left to the interviewer. If 
the interviewer does not like “tough-looking” men, or prefers to avoid 
certain sections of the town, or would rather not get wet on a rainy day, it 
is still quite possible to fill up his quota without sacrificing his prefer- 
ences, In the case of many interviewers, this means that-certain kinds of 
people have virtually no chance of being included in the sample. Among 
other kinds of persons who are systematically excluded are those who are 
not often at home, or who do not frequent places where interviewers are 
apt to go. 

It may happen that, if large numbers of interviewers are used, some 
of the systematic biases of one interviewer will be “canceled out” by 
those of other interviewers. In that event, the total results may be fairly 
accurate. But this, of course, depends upon luck. The fact seems to be 
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that most interviewers have certain biases in common. Since they are 
paid by the interview, they tend to get their interviews in easy rather 
than in difficult ways. Since a certain amount of training and education 
is a prerequisite for good interviewing, most of them are of middle-class 
origin. There is accumulating evidence that the quota system is thus 
subject to certain systematic biases in sampling—biases which, in general, 
reflect the more common middle-class attitudes. This is not a serious 
defect if it is the attitudes of middle-class people that we are trying to 
discover. But if the total population in which we are interested is either 
more or less inclusive than that, the fact that the interviewer is allowed 
considerable freedom of choice may bias the results rather seriously. For 
these reasons there have been recent attempts by some polling services to 
give more exacting instructions to quota interviewers. 

Limitations inherent in quota sampling are almost certainly respon: 
sible in some part for certain consistent errors on the part of some of the 
well-known polling services in their studies. of popular presidential 
choices. As Katz has shown in a series of critical analyses of these polls 
(1941, 1944, 1949), ever since national presidential polls began, nearly 
all of them have underestimated the size of the Democratic vote. One of 
the best known of them has a consistent record of such underestimation, 
ranging between 2 and 6 percentage points, as compared with the actual 
vote cast. The researchers in charge of these services are, of course, well 
aware of this error and have tried for years to correct it. The fact that it 
has persisted, in spite of their efforts, suggests that the error is in some 
degree inherent in the methods used. The “middle-class bias” to which 
we have just referred probably has a good deal to do with this persisting 
error.* 

AREA SAMPLING. The only known methods of avoiding such biases 
are laborious and expensive. The most commonly used among them is 
known as area sampling, which is essentially a method of choosing places 
first and people only secondarily. The method is most successful if the 
investigator possesses accurate maps of city blocks or rural areas. The 
essential characteristic of the method is that the residences in which in- 
terviews are to be held are predetermined by strictly random methods. 
Thus, instead of being told to question so many women and so many 
Negroes, the interviewer is told to go to a specified place—and to go 
again and again, if necessary, until the respondent has been found, or it 
is clear that he cannot be found. The place may be identified by street 

* This factor presumably did not play any larger part in the 1948 presidential 
polls than in previous ones. This factor alone, therefore, cannot account for the 
conspicuous errors in the poll predictions of 1948. One other factor was the large 
number of people who were recorded as “undecided” during the polls. Among these, 
a considerable majority of those who actually voted cast their votes for the Democratic 
candidate (Mosteller et al., 1949; Kahn and Campbell, 1949). 
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and number, or by being marked on an aerial photograph. Or the inter- 
viewer may be told to go to the first farmhouse north of a certain road 
intersection, or to the fourth apartment (numbered in a specified way) 
on the third floor of a certain apartment building. Exact procedure also 
demands that, once the specified residence has been located, a random 
method be employed for selecting which person is to be interviewed, if 
more than one adult lives there. 

~ If such methods are followed faithfully, the interviewer has no discre- 
tion at all in the choice of respondents. The reasons for not allowing 
him any choice are not that his honesty is suspected, but that, being 
human, he is incapable of behaving like a pair of dice. 

The advantages of the method.lie in the fact that a sample so chosen 
represents a very faithful cross section of the total population. Even this 
method is not infallible. Some people are constantly moving about, or for — 
other reasons have no place of residence, and thus are excluded from an 
area sample. Some people included in the sample (like those selected by 
other sampling methods) refuse to be interviewed. It is, however, the best 
known method of sampling groups of people who occupy identifiable 
places of residence. The shortcomings of the method are that it takes 
considerable time both to choose the sample and to find the specified resi- 
dences, once they are chosen. An interviewer may spend a whole day 
locating one or two residences and may then find no one at home. For 
these and other reasons the method is expensive. It is rarely true, how- 
ever, that the most accurate methods of doing anything are the cheapest. 


Problems of interviewing 

Good interviewing demands certain personal qualifications, as well as 
professional training. The crucial part of the interviewer's task. is to es- 
tablish relations of such a kind that the respondent will express freely and 
sincerely the opinions that the interviewer wants to know about. Even 
with the best intentions, the best personal qualities, and the best possible 
training, there are certain conditions under which the interviewer does 
not succeed in doing this. We shall note only two of these. 

THE INTERVIEWER'S OWN ATTITUDES. Because many respondents’ 
answers are somewhat ambiguous and have to be interpreted by the inter- 
viewer, there is always a possibility that his interpretations will be in- 
fluenced by his own attitudes. Cantril (1944) and his associates have 
studied the effects of interviewers’ attitudes toward the issues about which 
they are asking questions. Interviewers indicated their own preferences 
for one or the other of the following answers to this question: 


Which of these two things do you think it is more important for the 
United States to do—To keep out of war ourselves, or to help England 
win, even at the risk of getting into the war? 
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The same question was then asked of all respondents in a national 
sample. The responses obtained by the interviewers who themselves chose 
the first answer were then compared with those obtained by interviewers 
choosing the second answer. Results were as follows (ignoring the “don't 
know” answers): 


Interviewers’ Distribution of respondents’ answers 

own attitudes Keep out Help England Total 
Keep out 56% 44% 100% 
Help England 40% 60% 100°% 


It seems quite clear, from such evidence and from other evidence like it, 
that the ways in which interviewers classify responses may be influenced 
by their own attitudes. Investigations have shown that this is more apt 
to happen in the case of some issues than others. It is not yet clear whether 
the best remedial steps are to eliminate interviewers who have strong 
attitudes in the areas of investigation or to rely on better training 
methods. i 

OBSERVABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INTERVIEWER. It has long been 
suspected that many respondents are more likely to respond freely and 
sincerely to interviewers whom they regard as being like themselves than 
to interviewers who are taken as representatives of groups with which 
they feel ill at ease. Recent studies have shown that this is especially apt 
to be true either when the respondents belong to some minority group 
or when interviewers are thought to belong to such a group. The first of 
these conditions is illustrated in a study conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center in 1942 (cited by Cantril, 1944). A sample of 
Negroes in a southern city was asked by white interviewers, “Do you 
think it is more important to concentrate on beating the Axis or to make 
democracy work better here at home?” An equivalent sample of Negroes 
in the same city was asked the same question by Negro interviewers. To 
the white interviewers 62 percent of the respondents answered, “Beat the 
Axis,” but only 39 percent of the other sample gave this answer to the 
Negro interviewers. It seems likely that this marked difference can be 
attributed mainly to reticence on the part of many Negroes to give the 
“disapproved” answers to white interviewers. It is also possible, of course, 
that a good many respondents hesitated to make replies which might be 
regarded by their Negro interviewers as inappropriate from a fellow 
member of the same racial group. 

Somewhat similar studies have shown that working-class respondents 
are more reticent about giving “pro-labor” answers to interviewers judged 
to be middle class than to those judged to be more like themselves. Ac- 
cording to one study in New York City, “anti-Semitic” responses are less 
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frequently given to interviewers who are “Jewish looking” or who intro- 
duce themselves by Jewish names than they are given to other interview- 
ers (Robinson and Rohde, 1946). The training of interviewers cannot 
have much effect upon their skin color, their names, or their manner of 
speech, and so there seems to be no very effective way of changing the 
impressions which they make upon respondents. The lesson to be learned 
from such studies, therefore, seems to be that interviewers in all studies 
of these kinds should be of such appearance as not to inhibit spontaneous 
answers. 


Anolyzing the responses 

In the simplest of public opinion studies, such as presidential polls, 
there are few problems of analysis. The principal task is that of counting 
those who express each preference and those who express no preference. 
Even in such studies, however, it is often desirable to make various 
“breakdowns.” For example, the investigator may want to know how 
men compare with women, older people with younger, or respondents 
from cities with those from rural areas, in the distributions of their 
responses. Examples of such breakdowns are shown on pages 191-192. 
It is relatively easy to obtain automatic totals in such breakdowns by the 

` use of electrically controlled “business machines” which automatically 
sort and count perforations which have been made in cards. There is a 
fixed number of positions on each card, any of which can be perforated. 
Hence each perforation has a definite meaning in terms of some fact 
about a single respondent, such as his age, or a classification of some 
response which he has made. 

Problems of analysis are considerably greater, however, if each respon- 
dent has given several answers rather than just one. Such problems are 
particularly complex if open-ended questions have been used, because 
there are no predetermined categories into which the interviewer can fit 
answers on the spot. Some sort of coding process thus becomes necessary 
after the responses have been obtained. This, in turn, raises new problems 
of reliability and validity. 

If questions have been prepared and interviews held with the’ prob- 
lems of coding in mind, well-trained coders usually find it possible to 
categorize responses without great difficulty. The process is essentially 
one of making judgments as to the attitudes reflected by the respondent's 
replies. The ways in which responses are coded depend, of course, on the 
purposes for which the study is being made. We shall illustrate some cod- 
ings of responses from a single study. 

Immediately before and immediately after the German surrender in 
1945, the United States government sent a team of social psychologists 
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into Germany to learn as much as possible about civilians’ attitudes to- 
ward various issues. They interviewed a random sample (numbering sev- 
eral thousand) of German civilians. Some of their findings, based upon 
coded responses to questions primarily of open-ended nature, have been 
published by Peak (1945). One question in which American authorities 
were interested was that of German attitudes toward the Nazi regime and 
toward its wartime leaders. After being given several opportunities to 
make spontaneous comments about these leaders, respondents were 
rather pointedly asked about them in several different ways. Even so, 
many respondents gave answers which were difficult to classify. 

After a considerable number of interviews had been read and coded 
in preliminary fashion, it soon became evident that from the interview 
as a whole it was possible to classify respondents with pretty fair certainty 
as to their points of view. Interviews were therefore reread, and respon- 
dents classified as having attitudes which were characteristically Nazi-like, 
clearly not Nazi-like, or intermediate; they were labeled, respectively, 
“black,” “white” and “gray.” Respondents, thus classified, were then com- 
pared as to attitudes toward their wartime leaders. After some trial cod- 
ing, again, coders settled upon a fourfold classification of answers to the 
question, “Did you believe that your leaders had the best interests of the 
people’at heart?” This fourfold code is indicated in the following table. 


Total 
Black, %, Gray,% White, % sample % 

Yes (unqualified) 76 49 20 35 
Yes (qualified) 15 28 23 23 
Moderate No 1 1 2 2 
Firm No 8 22 55 40 
T00 T00 ~100 ~ 100 

Number of cases 209 676 1244 2129 


The table shows, as we might expect, that the “blacks” were much more 
satisfied with war leadership than the “grays,” who, in turn, were more 
satisfied than the “whites.” Of greater significance is the fact that esti- 
mates of total Nazi party membership, based upon coded responses of 
this small sample of the total population, agreed extremely closely with 
official records of party membership. Once this fact was established, it 
became possible to discover many of the attitudes which were distinctive 
of Nazis. 

In general, coding is most reliable when its categories are stated in 
terms of “factual” or objective classifications, such as age, or amount of 
family income. Clear-cut responses which refer directly to the kind of 
attitudes which the study is designed to measure are also easy to code 
reliably. Coding is most difficult when its categories refer to more subtle 
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characteristics, about which the respondent rarely expresses himself di- ~ 
rectly. Sometimes, however, it is such codings which are most important 
for social-psychological purposes. One of the purposes of open-ended in- 
terviewing, in fact, is to find out about the less obvious characteristics of 
people’s attitudes. 

A good example of a study which was made much more illuminating 
because a non-obvious characteristic was carefully coded is the following 
one, reported by Campbell (1947). His problem was to discover some of 
the characteristics associated with anti-Semitism, and in particular to 
test the hypothesis that “personal dissatisfaction” was apt to be associated 
-with it. A national sample of adult, white non-Jews was interviewed by 
means of open-ended questions, except for a few pointed ones concerning 
attitudes toward Jews, near the close of the interview. No direct questions 
whatever were asked about the respondent's state of satisfaction. There 
were. many questions, however, in reply to which it was easy for him to 
indicate either satisfaction or dissatisfaction, with economic and political 
conditions in particular. Because the questions were prepared with this 
problem in mind, and because interviewers were aware of the purposes of 
the study, it proved possible for them to record replies in such ways that 
they could be coded according to the degree of the respondent's satisfac- 
tion. Over-all codes (that is, codes based upon the total interview) were 
also drawn up to indicate degrees of favorable or unfavorable attitude 
toward Jews. (A six-degree code, representing six combinations of full or 
partial satisfaction or dissatisfaction, both economically and politically, 
was actually used. For purposes of simplicity, however, we have pooled 
the four degrees of partial satisfaction and partial dissatisfaction, in the 
following table.) 

The relationship between these two characteristics, as shown in the 
table, is very clear. Those who are most dissatisfied are most anti-Semitic. 
and those who are least anti-Semitic are most satisfied. Those partly satis- 
fied and partly dissatisfied are, almost without exception, also intermedi- 
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Partly satisfied, 
Altitude toward Jews Satisfied partly Dissatisfied 
in both, % dissatisfied, % in both,% Total, % 

Express liking 12 10 8 i 
Show no dislike 73 48 25 50 
Express mild dislike 8 22 30 21 
Dislike, avoid them 7 14 13 13 
Show active hostility 0 6 24 5 


100 100 100 100 
Proportion of total sample 20 72 8 100 
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ate in attitude toward Jews. The close relationship between these two 
characteristics does not, in itself, tell us that either one results from the 
other. Judging from other evidence, the cause-and-effect relationship is 
a complicated one, and may in part be explained by personality traits 
which underlie both characteristics. Our present point, however, is that 
the relationship could never have been discovered at all without careful 
coding. And careful coding, in turn, depends upon adequate planning of 
the study as a whole, precise formulation of questions, and skilled inter- 
viewing. After these steps, coded responses can be analyzed in terms of 
breakdowns which put the initial hypothesis to the test. 


There are many reasons for wanting to know how individuals differ 
from each other in attitudes, or for wanting to compare one group with 
another, or for wanting to know the distribution of favorable and un- 
favorable attitudes toward something within one or more specified popu- 
lations. Some of these reasons are of a scientific nature, and some more 
immediate and practical. Whatever your reasons for wanting to get such 
information, you will feel a good deal more certain about it if you have 
obtained it by the most accurate and not just by the easiest methods. 
And you will also be surer of your results if you have taken the trouble 
to specify exactly what you want to know and what use you intend to 
make of your findings, and have chosen your methods accordingly. There 
is no single best method. 

These warnings apply to the “consumer” of attitude studies as well 
as to those who plan and execute the studies. Whether you are a student 
of social psychology or a citizen reading about the latest poll, the more 
clearly you understand the requirements and limitations of various pro- 
cedures for measuring attitudes, the more able you will be to evaluate 
such studies. 

The measurement of attitudes is probably the most characteristic and 
the most significant technical achievement of social psychology. It is 
commonly taken for granted that if you know anything at all about social 
psychology, you have some familiarity with these techniques. An under- 
standing of attitude measurement will help you to understand later sec- 
tions of the book. In the next two chapters, in particular, you will need 
to recall some of the methods by which attitudes are measured in order 
to understand how social psychologists have gone about the task of 
studying their change and persistence. 


6 


Change and Persistence of Attitudes 


ATTITUDE CHANGE AS RELATED TO EXTERNAL 
INFLUENCES 


ATTITUDES AS RELATED TO FRAMES OF REFERENCE 
GROUP-SHARED FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


Contrasting sketches of two students 

Some years ago a rather intensive study was made of the attitudes 
toward various public issues of all the students in a small women’s college, 
over a four-year period (Newcomb, 1943). Each of 250 students filled out 
several attitude scales each year, so that it was possible to observe whether 
and how much each student changed from year to year. Although most of 
these students were rather “conservative” on first entering college, the 
great majority of them became a good deal more “liberal” during their 
years in college, some of them changing conspicuously. The “local'atmos- 
phere” was decidedly one of “liberalism”; with scarcely an exception, 
student leaders were chosen from those who had largely abandoned their 
earlier “conservatism.” Each year, however, some students remained quite 
impervious to the various influences which produced changes in most 
other students, and a very few actively resisted these influences. 

Detailed interviews were held with each senior just before her gradua- 
tion in which she was encouraged to express her own point of view con- 
cerning the influences. All interviews began with a gencral question, 
without reference to attitudes toward public issues, concerning “what 
has happened to you as a person since the first day you came to Benning- 
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ton. . . . In what ways have you changed and how much would you say 
you have changed?” Excerpts from two of these interviews appear below. 
The statements quoted first were made by a prominent student leader 
(Q61), whose attitudes toward many issues had become much less “con- 
servative.” 


I've changed a lot since coming here, but I’m not revolutionized. A 
year or two ago I was pretty scared at how much I had changed, but now 
I guess I've swung part way back, or else I've grown more used to myself. 
I've developed an attitude toward attitudes. I believe in acting on your 
present attitudes, but realizing that they are tentative. I met a whole 
body of new information my sophomore year. I took a deep breath and 
plunged. I became very much less conservative, then swung part way 
back, then found more evidence for the new opinions, and am more 
liberal again. 1 was teased and criticized at home for my extreme opinions. 
My father criticizes me for lack of experience, and I him for the limited 
nature of his experience. . . . When I came here I decided to make up 
for the shortcomings of my previous school life. I had put sports and work 
above personal contacts. I had put leadership above group membership. 
I always wanted to be head, though I tried not to dominate. In previous 
schools I wanted terribly to be prominent, and I wasn’t too successful. I 
didn’t make a secret club that was very important to me. This was partly 
because 1 wouldn't play up to people. 

On coming here I wanted to make good socially, whether I was 
leader or not, and I decided that the way to do it was to be nice to people 
whether you really liked them or not, and that this wasn't really hypo- 
critical. . . . As to the college leaders, they tend to be more liberal than 
others, but they aren’t really leaders; they are followers. Students don’t 
choose leaders here; they choose individuals that they trust, who are 
approachable, genuine. That’s all it really means to have college posi- 
tions here, that students like you and trust you. I think any one, whether 
a “leader” or not, who really exposes herself will get liberal here. Those 
who don’t can’t get away from dependence on their families. 


The following statements are taken from the recorded interview with 
a non-leader (Q81), whose “conservative” attitudes scarcely changed at 
all between her freshman and senior years. 


I'm more to the side of not changing at all since I came here. My 
biggest change, I guess, is realizing how conventional my family is. I 
spent my first two years trying to fit Bennington to my pattern, and now 
I realize you can’t do it. Now I can see my teachers’ point of view at 
least part of the time. When I was on the —— Committee 1 discovered 
how extreme my views were, but I still think Progressive Education 
needs external discipline more. . . . As to public affairs, I'm just as un- 
interested as ever, and really less well informed than when I came, because 
then I could at least echo my family. What opinions I had before have 
been neutralized, I'm still as conservative as my family, who think Roose- 
velt is really insane, but I haven't their strength of conviction, 1 think 
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Im a pretty typical student that way; most students lose what opinions 
they had and don’t replace them with anything. But I wasn’t typical in 
one respect: 1 was one of a group of about 20 freshmen who were wild— 
we smoked, drank, swore and everything. About half of us, including me, 
got over it... . I guess, after seeing my attitude scores, that I'm not so 
typical alter all. Probably I was just judging from my own crowd, who 
just aren't interested. My lack of change you'll have to put down to lack 
of interest. It couldn't be a general resistance to what is new, because 
after a while I got to like modern art and modern music, which are so 
prevalent around here. That makes it look as if I had built up some sort 
of resistance to the political ideas you get around here, but that isn’t the 
case; it’s just laziness. I read enormously as a child; then at 13 or 14 I 
got intellectual and attacked learned tomes. Then I reacted against it. 
Now I hate textbooks, and never read voluntarily except fiction, and 
little of that... . 

As a matter of fact, I’m not so sure that most juniors and seniors 
have changed their political ideas so much. Maybe they're just giving 
the expected answers. I'm not the kind who would ever give the expected 
answers. I'll bet that’s why most of the college leaders are so liberal— 
if they are, and they'd be pretty sure to answer that way. I know it’s con- 
sidered the proper thing for us to get more liberal here, but I've always 
resented community expectations of all sorts. 


These two students came to the same college at the same time with 
very similar attitudes toward public issues, and for four years were mem- 
bers of the same class, numbering less than 50 at graduation. They might 
have been affected, therefore, by very similar influences, but in fact they 
were not. This is shown, in part, by their own statements and their very 
different attitude scores as seniors. It is shown, further, by their very 
different perceptions of their classmates’ attitudes. For example, Q6t 
judged that every item on a 14-item scale was answered in a liberal man- 
ner by the majority of her senior classmates, whereas Q81 judged that 
only 4 of the 14 received a liberal reply. (Q61’s own answers were nearly 
all “liberal,” whereas Q81's were nearly all “‘conservative.”) Whatever 
the divergent influences that affected them, they were led to perceive 
majority attitudes in very different ways. We shall not attempt to analyze 
all the reasons which led these students to select and respond to different, 
influences. Those reasons were closely related to theif very different per- 


Q61 Q81 
Influenced by faculty authority Resists faculty authority 
Absorbed in public affairs Absorbed in college work 
Influenced by community codes Critical of student committees 
Influenced by crowd enthusiasms Critical of educational policies 
Absorbed in community affairs Critical of faculty 


Enthusiastic college supporter 
Anxious for community positions 
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sonalities. Some of these reasons are suggested by the accompanying lists 
of traits which were believed by their classmates to'be typical of each of 
them. 


Selecting among influences toward and influences 

against change 

It is just as necessary to understand why attitudes fail to change as to 
understand the reasons for their changing. Nothing in the world of living 
organisms continues to happen just because it got started. Physicists tell 
us that by sheer inertia bodies may continue in indefinite motion in 
the absence of forces which might bring them to rest. But such a con- 
cept is simply not applicable to living things, which are so continually 
dependent upon interaction with their environments that they are never 
free from “forces.” Whether living things behave in new ways or in old 
ways, they are in either case constantly subject to influences—though in 
the case of humans those influences may be experienced in various ways. 

Thus, a citizen of Vermont who continues to vote the straight Repub- 
lican ticket throughout his life is not merely acting by “force of habit.” 
He is also being subjected to continuing influences of various kinds. To 
continue to respond to them in the same way is indeed a habit, but calling 
it a habit does not tell us why this behavior has become habitual. Some 
of his neighbors become susceptible to different influences and break 
their habits. Habit, the psychological equivalent of inertia, is only a term 
which tells us that the old influences are still at work. Too often the term 
is used to beg the question of why it is that old influences persist. Persist- 
ence of attitudes, then, or failure to change them, does not mean that 
there is nothing which is still influencing them. It means, rather, that old 
influences are still continuing. This is a state of affairs which must itself 


- be explained (and not merely attributed to habit), just as the fact of 


changing influences must be explained. 

An individual case of attitude change, or lack of change, often seems 
incomprehensible. An active Communist publicly announces his. con- 
version to Catholicism. A top Nazi official, guilty of executing hundreds 
of thousands of innocent Poles during World War II, becomes pious and 
genuinely remorseful. Their old acquaintances are puzzled and con- 
temptuous and have no explanation except, perhaps, to note that “he was 
always a bit queer.” Or, at the other extreme, we have individuals whose 
failure to change their attitudes is equally puzzling. There is still an 
occasional “unreconstructed rebel” in the South, whose regional attitudes 
are just about what they would have been had he been living a century 
ago. There are “isolationists” who still believe in the American interna- 
tional policies of a half-century ago. At the pathological extreme are those 
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pathetic individuals who still believe that they are living with loved ones 
long since dead. 

Such extreme cases of change, or of failure to change, seem incompre- 
hensible chiefly because we try to explain them in terms of external in- 
fluences—i.e., those perceivable by others. In those terms they usually are 
incomprehensible. But if we could see through the eyes of the converted 
Communist we could understand how the influences which actually play 
upon him have changed, bringing about different attitudes. If we could 
view the world as the unreconstructed rebel does, we could understand 
how actual, objective changes have not become influences to him at all, 
and hence his attitudes have not changed. Whether attitudes change or 
do not change, then, they are at all times the result of influences which 
play upon individuals. The influences which count and the way in which 
they count depend upon the way in which they are selected and ex- 
perienced by the individual. There is no one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween external influences and attitudes. The influence is mediated by 
those intervening factors which create, fortify, or modify attitudes. 

Both of the students described above were subjected to continuing 
influences during their college years. But Q81 was not even touched by 
some of the college influences, and she fought against many of those which 
did touch her. The influences which did reach her and against which she 
did not fight continued to be the same as they had been before she came 
to college. Q61, on the other hand, did not insulate herself against 
college influences or resist them, and hence they became real influences 
for her. We can understand her change of attitude, as well as Q81’s 
failure to change, in terms of their perception of the influences which 
played upon them and in terms of the selection which they made among 
these influences. In terms of such intervening variables, the differences 
between them become understandable, but in terms of the independent 
variables alone—i.e., the college influences—they do not. 


The problem of this chapter 

This chapter and the next one deal primarily with the question of 
how and why it happens that potential influences toward attitude change 
sometimes do not become actual influences. No one, of course, has com- 
plete power to control and resist all influences which come his way. But 
the same influences are not always effective on different people, as you 
can see from the preceding sketches of two college girls. One may ignore 
one influence in favor of another or perceive this one in a certain way 
and that one in a different way. 

Both external and internal influences are active in causing the per- 
sistence and change of attitudes. The general principle that behavior is 
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determined by both inner and outer factors (discussed in Chapter 3) is 
applicable here. Attitudes, the dependent variables in this case, may be 
accounted for in part by influences in the environment, our independent 
variables. But for a more complete explanation of attitudes, we must 
understand how the environmental influences are perceived by the 
person—we must have recourse to intervening variables. We shall there- 
fore deal with some of the ways in which perceptual factors affect poten- 
tial influences for attitude change. Particularly, we shall consider how a 
person’s frames of reference determine the ways in which he will be 
affected by external influences. 

There is much that we can learn about the persistence and change of 
attitudes, however, without having full information about variables 
which intervene between the external influences and their effects upon 
individuals’ attitudes. In most groups which have a common cultural 
background, similar influences will be experienced in more or less similar 
ways by many individuals, or perhaps by most of them. It often happens, 
therefore, that the attitudes of many individuals are changed in similar 
ways by being exposed to the same or similar influences. We shall first 
consider some of the direct effects of various influences upon attitudes, 
without reference to perceptual or other intervening variables. 

In the next chapter we shall consider in some detail the factors asso- 
ciated with attitude change or persistence from the standpoint of frames 
of reference which facilitate attitude change or which make it more 
dificult by arousing resistance to change. One principle for overcoming 
resistance to change will be taken up in the last section of Chapter 7. 

In brief, the problem of these chapters is to discover theoretical prin- 
ciples which will account for both persistence and change of attitudes. 
Such principles must be consistent with what is known about the original 
formation of attitudes and must at the same time account for the fact that 
potential influences sometimes do not become actual influences at all, 
and that when they do they may be accepted or actively resisted. 


ATTITUDE CHANGE AS RELATED TO EXTERNAL 
INFLUENCES 


Our attitudes, obviously, are outgrowths of experiences through 
which we have gone. The war veteran does not expect his friends who 
remained civilians to share his sentiments on such things as food, perhaps, 
or travel. We take it for granted that the physician, because of his every- 
day familiarity with suffering, will have attitudes about it which differ 
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from our own. Not all war veterans nor all physicians will acquire the 
same attitudes, of course, even though they go through’ similar experi- 
ences. Nevertheless it is worth while to ask about the general effects of 
certain kinds of influences, ignoring individual differences. What are the 
conditions under which various kinds of external influences tend to 
change, or not to change, people's attitudes? We shall offer here a few 
general principles concerning such conditions, together with some evi- 
dence for them. The areas from which this evidence is taken have been , 
chosen somewhat arbitrarily and do not constitute a representative sam- 
ple of all that could be offered. The evidence should therefore be consid- 
ered as illustrative rather than inclusive. 


Increased familiarity changes attitudes, under 

certain conditions 

WHEN EXISTING ATTITUDES ARE RELATIVELY WEAK. One general prin- 
ciple is that increased familiarity with objects toward which existing atti- 
tudes are not very intense may modify those attitudes. This is true, how- 
ever, only provided that the experience is predominantly favorable or 
predominantly unfavorabie (rather than mixed) in relation to the object 
of the attitude. This effect has been demonstrated in a series of experi- 
ments by Thurstone (1931) in which several hundred high school chil- 
dren saw one or more movies whose effects upon attitudes were measured. 
One set of three films pictured some of the conditions leading to criminal 
careers and stressed the undesirability of mere punishment as a method 
of crime prevention. Four groups of children were so divided that each 
one saw a different film first, after which attitudes toward the treatment 
of criminals were measured and compared with attitudes previous to 
seeing the film. (A fifth group, whose members saw none of the films, 
served as a control.) A second film was then shown, and finally a third, in 
such manner that cumulative effects of different pairs and of all three 
together could be compared. Results are shown in the table below, in 
terms of average scores on a scale constructed by Thurstone and his col- 
leagues by the method of equal-appearing intervals. High scores represent 
attitudes favoring severe treatment of criminals, and low scores indicate 
an unfavorable attitude toward severity. You will note that neither Film 
X nor Film ¥ is very effective alone in changing attitudes, but that any 
two of the three films produce a noticeable shift in attitude. The effect of 
all three together is greater than that of any two. (A follow-up measure: 
ment of the same attitudes of the same children at intervals ranging from 
two to nine months showed that all or most of the change induced by 
seeing the films had persisted.) Such cumulative effects do not appear 
however, according to other experiments, if individuals already hold 
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Mean score Mean score Mean score 


Group Experimental Factor pre-test post-test difference 
Cc Film X 5.14 5.13 —.01 
D Film Y 5.23 5.27 04 
B Films X and ¥ 5.23 5.03 —.20 
c Films X and Z 5.14 4.97 —.17 
D Films Y and Z 5.23 4.95 —.28 
A Films X, Y, and Z 5.22 4.83 —.39 
E Three weeks’ interval (control) 4.95 4.98 -03 


strong attitudes, or if the increased familiarity is such as to create partly 
favorable and partly unfavorable attitudes. 

An investigation of changing attitudes of northern white students at 
a southern university toward Negroes (Sims and Patrick, 1936) points to 
the same conclusions. Their attitudes were compared with those of south- ` 
ern students in the same university, and also with those of northern stu- 
dents in a northern university. Attitude toward Negroes was measured 
by a scal: of equal-appearing-interval type according to which high scores 
are favorable and low scores unfavorable to Negroes. Practically all 
southern students’ attitudes fell between 3.0 and 7.5 on this scale, and 
those of all but the most extreme of their northern fellow-students be- 
tween 4.0 and 8.5, As shown in Figure 5, the attitudes of northern stu- 


Fic, 5. Distributions of scores of attitude 
toward the Negro by three student groups. 
M,, M», and M; refer to the mean, or aver- 
age, scores of the three groups. (From Sims 
and Patrick, 1936.) 


dents in the North are, on the average, slightly on the favorable side of 
the neutral point (6.0), whereas those of southern students in the South 
are mostly on the unfavorable side; in terms of statistical reliability the 
difference is very large indeed. Among northern students in the South, 
freshmen are much like northern students in the North in attitude, and 
upper classmen in the same southern university are much like southern 
students; the differences between freshmen and upperclassmen is so 
large (1.0) that it can hardly be considered accidental. Very few of these 
northern students had very extreme attitudes when they left the North, 
judging from their scores as freshmen in the South. Presumably while in 
the South they met very few influences to make them more favorable and 
a good many to make them less so in attitudes toward Negroes as meas- 


. 
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ured by the investigator. Hence the cumulative effects of their experiences 
were considerable. 

WHEN INCREASED FAMILIARITY INVOLVES FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCE. A 
second general principle concerning the direct effects of social influences 
is that they are most effective in changing attitudes if they are vivid and 
involve first-hand experience. Those who see injusticé, discrimination, 
or suffering themselves are more apt to be concerned about it than those 
who learn of it only indirectly. We must not forget, on the other hand, 
that many individuals who directly observe injustice or discrimination 


Percent 

of white 
enlisted men 
making each 


Question Response response 
“How did you feel at first Relatively unfavorable 
about serving in a company (“skeptical,” “didn’t like it,” 
that had white platoons and “thought it'd cause trouble,” 
colored platoons?” etc.) 64 
Relatively favorable (“willing 
to try it,” “made no differ- 
ence,” etc.) 35 
No answer 1 
100 
_ “Has your feeling changed No, my feeling is still the 
since serving in the same unit — same. 21 
with colored soldiers?” Yes, have become more favor- 
able to them. 77 
No answer 2 
100 
“How well did the colored Not well at all 0 
soldiers in this company per- Not so well 1 
form in combat?” Fairly well 17 
Very well 81 
Undecided 1 
; 100 
_ “With the same Army train- Not as good as white troops 4 
ing and experience, how do Just the same as white troops 83 
you think colored troops com- Better than white troops 9 
pare with white troops as in- No answer 4 
fantry soldiers?” 100 


“explain it away,” rationalize it, or become hardened to it. Large num- 
bers of Germans during the 1930's, for example, did little more than 
shrug their shoulders when they heard of Nazi abuses of remote fellow- 
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citizens. Many of the same Germans turned against the Nazi regime later, 
when the abuses were plainly observable in their own communities. 
Many others, however, became participators in the abuses. 

Two investigations of attitudes of whites toward Negroes indicate the 
possible effectiveness of contact with Negroes of a more direct nature than 
that which was experienced, presumably, by the northern students in the 
South. During World War II a research agency of the United States War 
Department (Hovland et al., 1949) queried several samples of officers and 
enlisted men regarding Negroes as soldiers. One sample represented men 
from seven companies in which there were all-Negro platoons made up 
entirely of volunteers. The summary of the white respondents’ replies in 
the preceding table indicates their own impressions that their attitudes 
have been changed by direct experience with Negro troops. The per- 


` centages of white enlisted men who make each of the responses indicated 


are almost exactly the same as those for white officers, which do not 
appear in this table. It is clear, from the table, that white troops in com- 
panies which included Negro platoons believed that their own attitudes 
toward Negroes had become more favorable. At the time of the investiga- 
tion, they were, in fact, almost entirely favorable. 

Answers to similar questions put to another representative sample of 
white enlisted men were tabulated according to the men’s experience 
with the Negro troops. They were asked: (1) “Some Army divisions have 
companies which include Negro and white platoons. How would you 
feel about it if your outfit was set up something like that?” and (2) “In 
general, do you think it is a good idea or a poor idea to have the same 
company in a combat outfit include Negro platoons and white platoons?” 
The following table shows that the idea is favored most by those who 
have had closest experience with Negro troops and least by those who 
have had no such experience. The authors of the report point out that 
“these differences in attitude, varying with extent of experience with 
platoons of colored troops, can hardly be attributed to differences in 


Percent answering 


Question 1 Question 2 
Extent of Army contact with Negroes “Would dislike “Good idea” 
it very much” 
Field force units with no colored pla- 
toons in white companies 62 18 
Men in same division, not in same 
regiment, as colored troops 24 50 
Men in same regiment, not in same 
company, as colored troops 20 66 


Men in company with a Negro pla- 
toon 7 6 
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geographic origin.” This conclusion is drawn from the fact that there 
were about the same proportions of men from the South in the most 
favorable and in the least favorable of the four groups listed in the table. 
We know nothing about the permanence of these attitudes, of course, 
nor whetner they are likely to “transfer” to Negroes in other than soldiers’ 
roles. But as to the Negro’s role as soldier, it is clear that direct experience 
has in this instance had an effect. 

An experimental attempt to change attitudes of white graduate stu- 
dents toward Negroes has been reported by F. T. Smith (1943). Forty-six 
graduate students in education, whose mean age was 33, accepted invita- 
tions mailed to all the 354 students in six classes to spend two consecutive 
week ends in Harlem. The events scheduled there included addresses 
by a prominent Negro editor, a surgeon, and a novelist; tea with Negro 
college groups, and lunch at a Negro social workers’ club. They visited 
churches, a hospital, and cooperative apartments. They attended a party 
at a “distinguished Negro home,” where they met a well-known Negro 
poet, an artist, and a musician. The 46 subjects, two of whom were south- 
ern, paid their own expenses, including carfare and meals. Twenty-three 
of the students who accepted invitations but who were at the last moment 
unable to attend served as a control group. They were, as a group, equiva- 
lent to the experimental group in initial attitude toward Negroes, but 
their failure to participate in the week-end events in Harlem raises the 
question whether they may have differed in some important ways from 
those who not only accepted the invitation but also took advantage of it. 

All members of all classes to which invitations were sent were given 
several scales of attitude toward Negroes both before and after the week 
ends in Harlem. The experimental group showed a much more favorable 
Score after the experiment than before, all but 6 of the 46 changing in 
this direction, while the control group showed no significant change. All 
but one of the 46 were tested again nearly a year later. At this time their 
mean score was somewhat less favorable than just after the experiment 
but still significantly more favorable than that of the control group. 
C Only 8 of the 46 at the end of the year failed to show more favorable 

attitudes than they had before the experiment: 27 of the 45 were as 
favorable in score at the end of the year as they were immediately after 
the experiment or more so. There seems to be little doubt in this instance 
that attitudes of many individuals had been persistently modified by a 
direct vivid experience. 

Both of these investigations, as it happens, involved rather direct 
contact which resulted in more favorable attitudes toward Negroes. It is 
not to be concluded, however, that such are always the consequences of 
increased contact with members of a different ethnic group. If the ex- 
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perience of more direct contact is threatening, or otherwise unpleasant, 
it will probably result in less favorable attitudes. 


Effects of college experience 

Most college students are not, like northern students in a southern 
university, subjected to regional influences which differ from those they 
have known at home. But most of them do show attitude changes result- 
ing from cumulative influences on the campus. Some dozens of investi- 
gations have been reported in which freshmen are compared with juniors 
and seniors; in a few instances the same individuals have been followed 
from their freshman to their senior years. Many different sorts of attitudes 
have been measured, and even when the same attitudes have been meas- 
ured in the same way wide variations appear on different campuses. 

But nearly all these studies show one thing in common: in the United 
States the average senior is less “conservative” than the average freshman. 
(The common element of “conservatism” as applied to such different 
issues as prohibition, birth control, organized labor, and American iso- 
lation is simply that of favoring present or past practices rather than 
certain proposed changes. Hence, by definition, what constitutes con- 
servatism changes with the years and may vary from one region of the 
country to another or even from one campus to another.) This statement 
about “the average” student should not blind us, however, to the fact 
that there are minorities—and on some campuses, probably, actual ma- 
jorities—of students who do not become less “conservative” or who even 
become more so. 

The average differences between freshmen and seniors are usually 
rather slight; by no stretch of the imagination could the average college 
senior be called “radical.” Nor do the reasons for these slow and gradual 
changes on the part of students lie in any general “radicalism” on the 
part of college teachers, Teachers’ opinions on public issues usually 
differ very little from those of their non-academic contemporaries. The 
reasons have to do, rather, with increasing familiarity with the world 
through readings, lectures, formal and informal discussions, etc. By such 
means many students who on coming to college rather casually accept 
things as they are come to discover that others are questioning the 
status quo. The average student is sufficiently impressed by such dis- 
coveries to be a little shaken in his acceptance of the status quo. The 
necessary conditions for this sort of attitude change are (with individual 
exceptions) those already noted: absence of a strongly held pre-existing 
attitude, and new influence which is preponderantly in one direction. 
(The assumption here is not that there is no conservative influence on 
college campuses, but that to most students it is not new.) 
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How permanent are such attitude changes? Unfortunately, we have 
very little evidence, because very few follow-up studies have been made. 
One of the few such studies was made in the women’s college referred to 
at the beginning of this chapter. In 1939, follow-up responses were ob- 
tained from nearly all those who had graduated in 1936, 1937, and 1938 
(Newcomb, 1943). About two thirds of those who had left the college in 
these years after spending one, two, or three years there also returned 
questionnaires. The attitudes of all these students while they were in 
college had been followed rather closely between 1935 and 1939. The 
attitude scale had to do with issues made prominent by the New Deal. 
The table below, in which high scores are “conservative,” suggests that 
those who had spent most time in college not only changed their attitudes 
most during those years but also maintained their changed attitudes 


MEAN ATTITUDE Scores 


Numberof Onentering On leaving In 
subjects college college 1939 
In college 3 or 4 
years 124 about 74* 62.6 61.9 
In college 1 or 2 
years 61 74.3 70.0 74.6 


* Actual scores are not available, since nearly all these students entered college 
before the study began, in the fall of 1935. Data from later classes show, however, that 
there is practically no difference between the freshmen scores of those who later drop 
out of college and of those who do not. The average score of all entering freshmen, 
over the four-year period covered by the study, was 74.2. 


more persistently after leaving college. Those who had spent least time 
in college not only changed their attitudes very little while in college, 
but within three years or less had reverted to the same attitudes they 
had held on first entering college. In 1939 those who had spent three or 
four years in college were less conservative by a difference of 12.7 points, 
which is statistically enormous, than those who had spent one or two 
years in college. In this small college, where students and faculty formed 
a closely knit, integrated community, virtually all the attitude change 
acquired during three or four college years persisted up to three years. 
Public opinion data, gathered by interviewing samples of the Ameri- 
can population, show that college-educated people are somewhat more 
conservative on many issues (though not all) than those with less educa- 
tion. This finding does not, however, conflict with the generalization that 
the average student in most contemporary colleges acquires somewhat 
less conservative attitudes. And this finding tells us nothing at all about 
the persistence of whatever attitude changes may have occurred during 
college years. The public opinion data do not tell us, of course, what the 
attitudes of the college-educated people would have been had they never 
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gone to college. There is good reason to believe, however, that the some- 
what greater conservatism of those who have more years of formal educa- 
tion is in large part due to their “class” membership, since people who 
have had college education and those who have not generally belong to 
different social groups. It may be true that attitude changes of the average 
American college student do not persist long after leaving college—but 
public opinion data provide no evidence on this point, pro or con. It isa 
reasonable assumption that attitude changes acquired during college 
years are not usually 100-percent persistent. If this assumption is correct, 
the reason for their nonpersistence is that the more enduring member- 
ship groups of post-college years have greater influence upon attitudes, in 
most cases, than do the temporary membership groups of the college 
years, (Effects of group membership upon attitudes are discussed in 
Part Five.) 


Propaganda and mass communication 

Among other kinds of external influences which are widely believed 
to be effective in the changing of attitudes are those which are exerted by 
the “mass media” of communication, such as the radio and the press. The 
term “propaganda” is often rather loosely applied to such influences, 
particularly if we dislike them. We shall use the term in a more re- 
stricted sense, as referring to any systematic attempt, by means of mass 
communication, to influence attitudes (see Doob, 1935). Such an attempt. 
contrary to popular notions, need not make use of falsehood. Propaganda 
and deception should not be used synonymously. 

In general, the conditions which make propaganda effective are the 
same as those which apply to other kinds of external influences. Propa- 
ganda is most effective in producing changes in people who do not already 


_ hold strong attitudes opposing the propagandists’ aim. The more nearly 


it approaches vivid, first-hand experience, the more influential it is likely 
to be. And above all, it is most effective if it operates in a clear field, 
without competing propaganda. (In the next section we shall show that 
there are also important principles having to do with frames of reference 
and with ambiguity of perception. But here we are dealing with the 
Nature of the influence, not conditions which intervene between the 
influence and the resulting attitudes.) 

‘The importance of having a clear field is illustrated by a study in 
which exclusively favorable and exclusively unfavorable propaganda 
about an unknown person was presented to two groups of subjects (Annis 
and Meier, 1934). By collaboration with the editors, several editorials 
which did not appear in regularly circulated issues were “planted” in 
special issues of a daily paper used for experimental purposes. The edi- 
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torials dealt with an Australian government official, the Hon. W. Morris 
Hughes, who was quite unknown to these students. Half of the student 
subjects read favorable editorials about Mr. Hughes at each of several 
successive class meetings, while the other half read unfavorable editorials. 
After seven such class meetings, the two experimental groups showed 
very great differences in their attitudes toward Mr. Hughes, as measured 
by an attitude scale prepared for the purpose, and both differed signifi- 
cantly from a control group which had read no editorials about him. 
Such evidence supports the common-sense assumption that if you re- 
ceive one-sided information only, and from a source which you trust, 
you will accept it as being “correct” rather than one-sided. 

It is this general principle which underlies the propaganda policies 
of totalitarian regimes. The success of those policies depends upon the 
ability of the authorities to do two things: to exclude competing propa- 
ganda and to maintain a reputation for trustworthiness. The Nazi regime 
in Germany, whose wartime propaganda policies were intensively « :udied 
by American government agencies, took great pains to do bot} these 
things (Kris and Speier, 1944). As long as the war was going weil and 
the Nazis remained in complete control, the policies worked reasonably 
well. But when the fortunes of war turned against them it became more 
difficult to exclude competing influences, such as “black listening” (to 
enemy radio stations). And it became even more difficult to maintain their 
reputation for trustworthiness, in view of their previous assurances to 
their own people that victory would be theirs. 

One principle often enunciated by Hitler, as well as by lesser propa- 
gandists, is worthy of special note. ‘This “fundamental principle” (ac- 
cording to Hitler) is that propaganda succeeds by sheer repetition. Ac- 
cording to Mein Kampf, propaganda 

+ + + has to confine itself to little and to repeat this eternally. Here, too, 
persistency, as in so many other things in this world, is the first and most 
important condition for success... | A change must never alter the con- 
tent of what is being brought forth by propaganda, but in the end it 
always has to say the same. Thus the slogan has to be illuminated from 
various sides, but the end of every reflection has always and again to 

the slogan itself. Only thus can and and will propaganda have uniform 
and complete effect. This great line alone, which one must never leave, 


brings the final success to maturity by continually regular and consistent 
emphasis, (Hitler, 1939) 


Hitler himself, according to his most eminent biographer (Heiden, 1944), 
did not adhere closely to this principle. Be that as it may, it is clear that 
sheer repetition does not have the magic potency which he attributed 
to it. As various students of propaganda have pointed out, the effective- 
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ness of repetition almost certainly does not lie in any greater likelihood 
that people will believe something the hundredth time they hear it more 
readily than the first time. Its effectiveness, rather, lies in the fact that the 
more often something is repeated the more people are likely to hear it, 
sooner or later. The authors of a recent social-psychological treatise 
make the following comments apropos of the. maxim “Repeat a lie fre- 
quently enough and people will believe it”: 


Not every lie will be accepted and incorporated by people into their 
thinking because of frequent repetition; but once a lie is accepted [for 
reasons discussed on another page], then repetition of the lie becomes 
effective. . . . If they come to believe a lie, it is because the lie seems to 
meet a need, because the insistent repetition of the lie brings it to their 
attention, and because an alternative set of meanings is not made avail- 
able to them. (Krech and Crutchfield, 1948) 


An example of propaganda under “competitive” conditions will illus- 
trate how its effects differ from those under the “monopolistic” conditions 
of totalit>zian regimes. During the presidential campaigns of 1936, 1940, 
and 1944 there were in the large American cities far more newspapers 
circulated which editorially opposed the re-election of President Roose- 
velt than which supported him’ (see Editor and Publisher, 1944). The 
majority of voters did not follow their “advice.” President Roosevelt 
received a majority of votes in nearly every large city in the country. 
There was, in fact, no relationship at all between the relative circulation 
of pro-Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt newspapers in American cities and 
the proportion of the votes which he received in those cities. When, as 
sometimes happens, newspapers seem to speak with a single voice on 
some issue, they can be tremendously effective—especially if the same 
position is supported by radio and by other media of mass communica- 
tion. But a mere preponderance of propaganda in one direction, if it 
has to meet with competition which is not too slight, is by no means 
certain to prevail, 

* * * 


Other things equal, it is predictable that attitudes will be affected 
by external influences to the extent that previous attitudes are not 
strongly held, to the extent that such influence is not neutralized by 
contrary influences, and to the extent that the influences are vivid, first- 
hand ones. It is often possible to predict whether attitudes will be 
affected favorably or unfavorably by a given kind of influence for the 
majority of cases but not for any particular individual. Within these 
limits, predictions can be made without reference to intervening vari- 
ables. Beyond these limits we must turn to the consideration of how it 
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happens that similar influences may be experienced in different ways, 
with the result that their effects upon attitudes are different. 


ATTITUDES AS RELATED TO FRAMES OF 
REFERENCE 


' Most objects toward which people have attitudes may be approached 
from more than one point of view. A bicycle, to a boy in his early teens, 
is a wondrous device with which to explore the world, but to a city 
motorist it is an additional traffic hazard. A Martini is either a source of 
relaxation and gaiety or a thing of evil, depending upon how you look 
at it. A totalitarian regime may be viewed either from the point of view 
of efficiency or from that of civil liberties. If you have a generally favor- 
able attitude toward both efficiency and civil liberties, you are likely 
to favor totalitarianism if you consider only its efficiency aspects, but you 
will probably be unfavorable to it if you think exclusively in terms of 
civil liberties. It is, indeed, almost axiomatic that one’s attitudes toward 
anything depend upon one’s frame of reference. 


Perceptual determinants of attitudes 

To a considerable extent, the processes of attitude formation are 
determined by the principles of perception (see p. 88 ff.). Objects toward 
which attitudes are formed are perceived not in a vacuum but in some 
perceptual context. They are rarely perceived “raw"'—i.e., as though they 
had never been experienced before. If they were, attitudes would never 
be formed. What actually happens is that previously experienced objects 
tend to be perceived in a supplied context—i.e., a frame of reference— 
determined by previous experience, (This does not invariably happen, 
of course; certain other features in the present situation may be so com- 
pelling that the previously experienced object is perceived in a distinctly 
new context. If so, as we shall note later, the existing attitude may 
be changed.) For example, a child from an impoverished home may view 
a bit of cheap candy or a cheap toy as a luxury and find it drive-reducing, 
whereas a child from a wealthy home may find the same candy or toy 
disappointing and drive-increasing. In each case, the way in which the 
object is related to the drive is determined not by the object itself but 
by the object in relation to a supplied frame of reference. If one frame 
of reference is supplied, the object is related to drive reduction and a 
favorable attitude is created or reinforced; if a different frame of refer- 
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ence is supplied, the object is related to an increase in drive and an un- 
favorable attitude is begun or strengthened. 

An example of varying frames of reference is offered by an experi- 
ment concerning the social prestige of various occupations (McGarvey, 
1943). Judgments were first obtained from a number of subjects con- 
cerning the prestige of each of 225 occupations ranging from “garbage 
collector,” for example, to “architect.” It was possible to compute the 
average prestige value assigned by all subjects to each occupation on a 
scale ranging from 0 to 100. In the next part of the experiment, occu- 
pations from the lower third of the scale (and various other restricted 
ranges of the scale) were presented alone—that is, with no “higher” or 
“lower” occupations. As suggested in Figure 6, this shortened scale might 


RESTRICTED 
RANGE 
Dental 


0 Salesgirl Electrician nic Pe, 
Garbage Architect 
collector 


Figure 6. Positions of various occupations on a scale of prestige. 


include “salesgirl in the 5 and 10” as the occupation having the lowest 
prestige and “dental mechanic” as that having the most prestige. Then 
other subjects were asked to rate these occupations in the restricted series 
on a scale ranging from 1 (low) to 6 (high). Confronted with so limited a 
range, subjects had no difficulty in distributing the occupations among 
the six categories. 

In a third part of the experiment, another series of occupations cover- 
ing equivalent occupations within the same range as the restricted series 
(e.g, from salesgirl to dental mechanic) was given to each subject. But 
this time the subjects were told to consider as high a specified occu- 
pation which was outside the range of the restricted series. That is, if 
the occupations in the restricted series ranged from 20 to 50, an éccupa- 
tion with a prestige value of 70 or so (e.g. a schoolteacher) was designated 
as high, with a rating of 6. The judgments of the other occupations 
within the restricted series now became quite different. Two conclusions 
emerge clearly. First, the occupations were rated lower if a higher occu- 
pation, outside the range of the series, is taken as high “anchor”—i.e., 
as the standard for assigning the rating of 6. Thus, when the series 
ranged between ‘5 and 10 salesgirl” as 1 and “dental mechanic” as 6, 
the occupation of “electrician” within this series may be rated 4, but 
when the outside anchoring point is that of “college professor” as stand- 
ard for a rating of 6, then “electrician” may be rated only 2. 
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Secondly, there was a greater change in’ ratings of the occupations 
within the restricted series when a very high outside standard (e.g., sur- 
geon) was used as anchor than when a moderately high one was used 
(e.g., high-school teacher). If the occupation designated as the anchor 
had a prestige value of 90, there was a greater shift of judgments of 
occupations within the 20 to 50 range than if the anchor occupation 
had a value of only 70. 

We cannot assume, in this experiment, that “low” judgments of oc- 
cupations correspond exactly to unfavorable altitudes toward them, or 
that “high” judgments correspond to favorable attitudes, We must 
assume, however, that attitudes are influenced by such judgments, among 
other sources of influence. And so, other things being equal, attitudes 
tend to be favorable or unfavorable depending upon whether objects 
are judged in terms of frames of reference anchored at higher or lower 
points in the scale of desirability. The different attitudes of a poor and 
of a wealthy child toward a bit of cheap candy were cited to illustrate 
precisely this point. 

Perception is thus in part a matter of making judgments or disvrimina- 
tions. As we noted in Chapter 3, these may be either quantitative or 
qualitative. The perceiver may note that the object presents either more 
or less of some attribute, such as greater or less size, greater or less finan- 
cial value, or greater or less beauty. Or he may note that it belongs to 
one class of objects having a certain quality, rather than to another 
class of objects having other qualities—e.g., Negro and not white, friend 
and not foe, or serious and not funny. The general principle is simply 
that such judgments are determined not only by the properties of the 
object being perceived but also by a supplied frame of reference. The 
nature of the frame of reference serves to determine (in part) whether 
the object is related to increase or decrease of drive, and thus it also 
determines the nature of the attitude, 


Frames of reference often verbally aroused 

The use of language has much to do with the perception of things 
in one frame of reference rather than another. The identification of a 
perceived object by means of a word may determine which of many pos 
sible frames of reference is supplied. For example, if you first hear John 
Doe referred to as a shady politician, you are apt to think of him quite 
differently than if he had first been referred to as a kind father. The 
process may also take place in reverse order. That is, once a given frame 
of reference has been supplied, as determined by nonverbal cues, the 
appropriate verbal label may be supplied. If, for example, you knew 
nothing about John Doe until you happened to see him punishing his 
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pet dog in what seemed to you an extreme manner, you might apply 
the word “cruel” to him and later apply it to him in other situations— 
perhaps concluding that he also beats his wife and children. 

The former process is probably the more important for attitude 
formation, however, because it so commonly happens that the individual 
is first introduced to new objects and events to the accompaniment of 
words. This is particularly true of children, who often learn to classify 
objects or people (i.¢., supply a frame of reference) in ways indicated by 
words which they hear adults or older children use. A child may, for 
example, hear certain practices described by such words as “vulgar” or 
“lower-class,” with the result that an unfavorable attitude characterized 
by condescension is formed toward less favored economic groups. Or 
individuals who are presented in an unfavorable light may be identified 
as foreigners, Negroes, or Jews. The consequence is that individuals come 
to be judged according to the frame of reference associated with the- 
label; a prejudice has been created. The use of words is not the only 
factor involved in the formation of such prejudices, of course, but words 
often play an indispensable part. 

Words are important in the formation of adults’ attitudes, too— 
particularly toward remote objects, persons, and events. As Walter Lipp- 
mann long ago pointed out (1922), we have many attitudes toward 
statesmen, governments and peoples with which we have no direct contact 
at all. We judge them not as they are, obviously, since we have no means 
of knowing all the “facts.” We are dependent on second-hand reports, 
which come to us chiefly through the medium of words. If an event, 
particularly one which the individual has not observed himself, is first 
presented in terms of a given word, it tends to be judged in the frame of 
reference called up by that word. Thus the attitude toward it may be 
quite different from what it would have been had a different word been 
employed, 

VERBAL STEREOTYPES. As previously noted, Lippmann first proposed 
the term “stereotypes” to refer to the “pictures in our heads” which pro- 
vide us with ready-made frames of reference for interpreting events about 
which we are only partly informed. The term has come to be widely 
used by social psychologists in the meaning of a highly standardized per- 
ception of all members of a class of objects or, especially, a class of people. 
F or example, many white people hold stereotypes of Negroes in the 
United States according to which very different Negroes are perceived as 
being the same. Individual differences among members of a class of 
objects which are perceived in stereotyped manner are largely ignored. 
Often some single cue, such as skin color in the case of a white man's 
Perception of a Negro, is enough to call out the full, stereotyped percep- 
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tion. Attributes of personality, intelligence, and morals may be included 
in such stereotyped perception, even though little more than skin color is 
actually observed, 

As Lippmann pointed out, stereotypes are not necessarily “bad ” 
They are not only convenient and time-saving, but without them it would 
be necessary for us to interpret each new situation as if we had never 
met anything of the kind before. Each of us has our private stereotypes 
which are enormously useful in such ways. But it is primarily group- 
shared stereotypes with which we are here concerned, and they too have 
their uses, They are just as necessary to a group as private stereotypes 
are to any individual, because they make it possible for group members 
to communicate with each other with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of misunderstanding of each other. Stereotypes have the virtues 
of efficiency but not of accuracy. Very often members of one group are 
not much interested in the accuracy with which a stereotype refers to 
individual members of another group. When this is the case, stereotypes 
provide as much accuracy (or perhaps we should say as much inaccuracy) 
as is desired. From the ethical (as distinguished from the psychological) 
point of view, we might say that stereotypes ought to serve as hypotheses. 
not as facts. That is, if we learned to use stereotyped perceptions as 
hunches to be verified, not as facts already verified, we could probably 
combine the advantages of both efficiency and accuracy. Suppose, for €x- 
ample, that an American of Anglo-Saxon ancestry meets a man of Chinese 
birth. His judgments of the Chinese man would be “fairer” and more 
accurate if he said to himself, “This man may have what I believe to be 
common Chinese traits of superstitiousness and slyness,” than if he con- 
cluded that the man was, in fact, superstitious and sly. 

Practically all group-shared stereotypes are associated with words, 
though this is not necessarily true of private stereotypes. Without words 
it would be difficult for group members to communicate about them, 
and thus to share them, though facial or bodily gestures also occasion- 
ally serve to communicate stereotypes. By verbal stereotypes we mean, 
of course, not only words but the standardized perceptions to which they 
refer. The following illustrations and investigations of verbal determin: 
ants of attitudes all refer, in one way or another, to group-shared verbal 
stereotypes, 

VERBAL LABELS IN PROPAGANDA. During World War II, propagan: 
dists, who were, of course, openly attempting to influence attitudes, made 
full use of verbal labels. The reader may remember that, as early a$ 
the summer of 1942, American, British, and Russian citizens in common 
with many others had already begun to hope that a “second front” would 
soon be established in Western Europe, thus forcing the Germans to 
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divide their strength between two fronts. On August 19, 1942, the 
German radios, beaming their broadcasts to this country, announced 
dramatically that American, British, and Canadian forces had that morn- 
ing tried to land at Dieppe, France, and thus to establish a second front. 
The attempt, they continued, was being repelled, and within a few hours 
after the initial announcement the boast was made that the famed second 
front had endured for exactly nine hours, at the end of which time not a j 
single enemy soldier remained on European soil. 

At about this time, the British radio began to tell its side of the 
story: a commando raid, somewhat larger than previous ones, had that 
day been made at Dieppe. After getting vital information and destroying 
certain installations, the raiders had withdrawn with losses not incom- 
mensurate with the objectives attained. For understandable reasons, the 
British had made no announcement at all until after the withdrawal of 
the raiders. In the absence of information from American and British 
sources, certain American newspapers had meanwhile picked up and 
printed the German “second front” account. Later surveys of public 
opinion showed that many Americans had had their hopes raised and 
then dashed because the operation was first presented in terms of a 
major invasion and, as such, it was obviously a failure. As a commando 
raid, it was, of course, not a failure, but the context in which the event 
was first interpreted by many Americans was such as to produce discour- 
agement and loss of morale. This, of course, was precisely the German 
aim. Thus can words serve powerfully to provide frames of reference in 
terms of which a favorable or an unfavorable attitude toward a given 
event is produced. 

VERBAL. LABELS AND ATTITUDES. That attitudes are evoked by words 
seems to be shown in an investigation (Sargent, 1939) in which words 
and phrases taken from the Chicago Tribune were responded to by 
varied groups of subjects around Chicago. The words were selected as 
having frequently been used by that newspaper in referring either to 
liked or to disliked persons and policies during the 1930's. Among the 
favorably used words were “private initiative” and “loyal worker”; among 
the unfavorably used, “dictator” and “radical” (referring in both cases to 
the New Deal and to organized labor). Subjects were given no context for 
the words and were not told that they were taken from the Chicago 
Tribune. They were simply asked to make quick reactions as to whether 
they liked, disliked, or had no feeling about each word or phrase. These 
responses were then converted into a score for each word by subtracting 
the percent of “dislike” from the percent of “like” responses. These 
Scores showed clearly that nearly every one of 20 words characteristically 
used by the Tribune in reference to policies disapproved by it were more 
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disliked than liked—by majorities of two to one or greater. Conversely, — 
terms commonly applied by the newspaper to policies it approved were 
much more frequently liked than disliked, by similar majorities. These 
words, then, even out of context, are such as to “prepare the ground” 
for favorable or unfavorable attitudes. 

„In another part of this investigation, different words used by the 
Chicago Tribune and the New York Times in reference to the same 
persons and events were compared. Again, subjects were given no 
context and were not told the sources. The word “progressive,” for ex- 
ample, was liked almost unanimously and disliked by hardly anyone, 
whereas the word “radical” was disliked more than three times as fre- 
quently as liked. The Times had used the former and the Tribune the 
latter in the same connections. A difference of almost the same amo 
was found between “government witch-hunting” (Tribune) and “Se 
investigation" (Times) used in reporting the same events on the same 
day. The conclusion to be drawn is not that these two papers were neces- 
sarily attempting to influence public opinion favorably or unfavorably 
(on this point we have no evidence) but that the consequence of the use 
of such words was to arouse a readiness to respond favorably or. un- 
favorably, regardless of the objects to which they applied. z 

Words can be effective in inducing attitudes toward objects present as 
well as those which are remote. This is particularly the case when one iS — 
confronted with a somewhat ambiguous object, or one which provides 3 
few ready clues which identify it as belonging to this rather than to 
that class of objects. In one of the earliest studies of attitudes as evoked | 
by labels (Rice, 1928), various groups were presented with photographs 
of nine unknown men. One group was told only that the photographs 
were those of a labor leader, a financier, a Bolshevik, a bootlegger, ete. 
with no hint as to which was which; hence they had to supply their own 
labels. A second group was given false identifications of the photographs. — 
and a third was told their true identity. All were asked to rate the in- 
dividuals on intelligence and on craftiness (defined as tendency to take 
an unfair advantage). Results showed that individuals were rated in 
terms of the label supplied, whether right or wrong, whether supplied 
by self or by the experimenter. For example, the “Bolshevik,” who was — 
in fact the Russian ambassador to France and whose features included i 
a vandyke beard and wing collar, was judged by those who were told ; 
of his true identity to be very crafty, but those who did not know 
who he was and who had labeled him a U. S. Senator rated him much 
lower on craftiness. Similar differences were found with respect to in- 
telligence: one individual was judged more intelligent when labeled as 
labor leader than when labeled as bootlegger. It seems to be a reasonable — 
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conclusion that ratings of intelligence and craftiness correspond to 
generally favorable and unfavorable attitudes; and that if verbal labels 
evoke attitudes toward individuals as photographed, they also evoke them 
toward individuals in life situations. 


Value systems and dominant frames of reference 

We noted in Chapter 5 that a person’s attitudes toward various things 
are not insulated from each other. A mother’s attitudes toward bicycles, 
schools, pasteurization of milk, and many other things are determined by 
her predisposition to perceive them in terms of her child's welfare. The 
“robber baron,” similarly, is predisposed to perceive people, objects, and 
ideas in relation to his own power and weaith, so that his attitudes toward 
them form an integrated system. It is these central values, functioning 
as common frame of reference in many situations, which cement to- 
gether the various attitudes into an integrated system. We shall refer 
to them as dominant frames of reference, because they have the right of 
Way over other frames of reference which might equally well be used. 

When, in later chapters, we discuss social norms we shall see how 
values which are culturally prescribed within a society often serve as 
dominant frames of reference for the members of that society. And in 
the chapters on personality we shall note various factors in the individ- 
ual’s experience which lead to his perceiving his own relations with other 
people within dominant frames of reference. The ways in which a specific 
frame of reference becomes dominant for a given individual will then 
be more apparent. Our present point is simply that attitudes do become 
integrated into systems and that this happens because a more or less wide 
range of objects comes to be perceived within a common, dominant 
frame of reference. 


Attitudes and frames of reference 

The old chicken-or-the-egg question can be applied to attitudes and 
frames of reference. Do frames of reference determine attitudes, and do 
attitudes. also determine frames of reference? As applied to any single, 
Specific object of an attitude, the relationship goes one way only. A 
person’s attitude toward agricultural price support, for example, is de- 
termined by the frame of reference within which he perceives it— 
perhaps that of “socialism” or that of avoiding inflation. Once he has 
acquired an attitude toward agricultural price support, however, that 
attitude includes a habitual frame of reference as the perceptual part of 
his readiness to perform-perceive-think-and-feel in relation to price sup- 
port. The attitude includes a readiness to perceive the issue in a certain 
frame of reference, and so one cannot say that the attitude determines 
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the frame of reference, which is a part of itself. If and when agricultural 
price support comes to be perceived in a different frame of reference, the 
person’s attitude toward it may be changed, as we shall see. But the 
reverse does not appear to be true. A person’s attitude toward a single, 
specific issue does not often change before his frame of reference has 
changed in some way. The perceptual part of the attitude is most likely 
to change first, according to present evidence. ; 

The interdependence of attitudes and frames of reference is a good 
deal more complicated than this, however, because attitudes toward 
different things are not separated but become integrated into systems. 
It often seems as though a person’s attitude toward one thing actually 
serves as a frame of reference which determines his attitude toward some- 
thing else. Let us suppose, for example, that during a presidential cam- 
paign a man is engaged in an argument about one of the candidates. If 
he says that he favors one of the candidates because of his stand on agri- 
cultural price support, then (according to his own testimony) he is using | 
that issue as a frame of reference for judging the candidate. But he also 
has an attitude toward agricultural price support—say a favorable one. 
And so it seems to be true that his attitude toward agricultural price 
support (and not merely the issue itself) forms the frame of reference for 
perceiving the candidate and thus determines the man's attitude toward — 
him. The next day the same man in discussing the issue of agricultural 
price support may use as one of his arguments for it the fact that the — 
candidate of his choice favors it. In this case it would seem to be true 
that his attitude toward the candidate serves as the frame of reference” 
which determines his attitude toward price control. 

Such a statement, however, is confusing and, in a strict sense, is not 
correct. The fact probably is that he is judging both issues in terms of | 
some dominant frame of reference. If the man were interviewed at 
length, it would probably turn out that he judges both issues in terms > 
of “progressivism,” or “socialism” or “private enterprise.” Instead of 
saying, then, that one attitude serves as frame of reference for another, 
it would be more nearly correct to say that the two attitudes are inter- 
related through a common frame of reference. A person's attitude toward 
one thing may carry with it a frame of reference which determines the 
way in which he judges some other thing, and in this indirect way it 
influences his attitude toward that other thing. One attitude may thus 
provide a frame of reference for another attitude but, strictly speaking, — 
an attitude cannot constitute a frame of reference, because the latter Te 
fers only to the perceptual part of the state of readiness which constitutes 
an attitude. If two specific attitudes are related, then, it is probably bē- 
cause for that individual they draw upon a common frame of reference; ~ 
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the person is predisposed to perceive the things toward which he has 
related attitudes within that common frame. Attitudes thus related 
usually provide mutual support for each other. 

A general attitude may thus serve to determine a specific attitude by 
providing a dominant frame of reference which “sets the stage” for the 
specific attitude. Suppose a man has a general attitude which he likes to 
describe as “progressive,” and this attitude includes a dominant frame 
of reference for perceiving issues in terms of “the rights of labor.” If a 
labor dispute arises in his own community, he almost instantly perceives 
it in terms of this dominant frame of reference and consequently takes 
a “pro-labor” attitude toward this specific issue. His next-door neighbor 
may have a general attitude which he himself thinks of as being favorable 
to “free enterprise” and which includes a dominant frame of reference 
for perceiving issues in terms of “property rights.” This frame of refer- 
ence, applied to the immediate local issue, leads to his taking a “pro- 
management” attitude toward it. In either case, the general attitude has 
provided, so to speak, a ready-made frame of reference for perceiving the 
specific situation and in this way has determined the specific attitude. 
The general attitude provides the frame of reference for the development 
of the specific attitude, but it does not constitute that frame of reference. 

This general principle, incidentally, is constantly made use of by 
propagandists. There are, basically, only a very few general principles of 
successful propaganda. Primary among them are the following. Arouse a 
strong, already existing attitude, like desire’ for wealth, or love for 
mother. Introduce the thing for which (or against which) you are propa- 
gandizing so that it is perceived within the frame of reference already 
included in the strong attitude thus aroused. Above all, do not allow 
competing frames of reference to be hinted at in any way. Hitler almost 
certainly could never have come to power in Germany in 1933 if he had 
not for years made skillful use of exactly these principles. He made it his 
business to know precisely what attitudes could be most powerfully 
aroused in various German groups—in particular attitudes engendered 
by the series of frustrations which nearly all Germans had experienced 
between 1917 and 1932. Most of them were already convinced that they 
were not themselves responsible for all their troubles. They hardly 
knew whom to blame, and yet they needed to blame someone. Under 
these conditions Hitler managed to convince many of them that “Jews” 
and “Marxists” were the real culprits. Large numbers of Germans, more- 
over, were already predisposed to attribute their troubles to the “weak- 
ness” of the republican form of government under which most of their 
troubles had been experienced. Hence they were also predisposed to 
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want more “strength” in government. Hitler’s offer of himself as Fuehrer 
fitted in neatly, of course, with this existing frame of reference. 


Attitudes tend to become “frozen” as individuals acquire habitual 
frames of reference for perceiving things. Certain frames of reference, 
related to goals which are important to the individual, become dominant 
over others, so that value systems and broad, general attitudes are de- 
veloped. Words have much to do with such processes. Attitudes are not 
necessarily unchanging, however. In the next chapter we shall see some 
of the ways in which they are modified as frames of reference change. 


GROUP-SHARED FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


Frames of reference, so important in attitude formation, are rarely 
developed by the individual alone, without regard to the frames of 
reference of his associates. Out of his own direct experience a child 
may create frames of reference which determine that cheap candy is 
desirable, or that big dogs are undesirable. But frames of reference con- 
cerning occupations or racial or religious groups are often widely shared. 
and this fact can hardly be due to accidental coincidence. Several investi- 
gators of racial attitudes, for example, have concluded, in the words 
of one of them (Horowitz, 1936), that “attitudes toward Negroes are now 
chiefly determined not by contact with Negroes, but by contact with the 
prevalent attitude toward Negroes,” 

So commonly recognized is this fact that the assumption is often made 
that children simply “absorb” the attitudes prevalent in their families 
and communities, “Absorption,” however, is an essentially passive process, 
and as such is incompatible with the fact that most human behavior is 
active and motivated, “Absorption” is at best only a figure of speech; 
the question is how “absorbed” attitudes are such as to be expressed 
in very active motive patterns. We shall try to show that a child comes 
to use—not merely to absorb—the frames of reference which he finds 
other people using. He finds that they work; they provide common 
understandings upon the basis of which he can communicate with others. 


Communicating about common objects 

Individuals who interact with one another tend to perceive in similar 
ways things that they need to refer to. This is necessarily so, because 
people are so dependent upon each other that they simply must com- 
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municate with each other about things which are important to them. 
And they could hardly communicate about things which they were 
perceiving in quite different frames of reference. Try to imagine, for 
example, the difficulties of communication between an American butcher 
and an orthodox Hindu, to whom cattle are sacred, concerning the re- 
spective merits of various breeds of beef cattle. 

People who are members of the same group are especially likely to 
acquire similar frames of reference, because it is particularly important 
to group members to be able to communicate about things of common 
interest. Both the devout Hindu and the American butcher can com- 
municate satisfactorily about cattle within their own groups, but these 
groups are so different (in this respect) that their members have learned 
to perceive cattle in very different ways. For both Hindu and American, 
moreover, frames of reference for perceiving cattle are determined by 
more inclusive value systems having to do with beliefs about the rein- 
carnation of souls, the distinction between human and animal life, and 
other things. 

Any object about which two or more people communicate is a com- 
mon object to those people. We shall use the term to refer not only to 
material objects but also to people, customs, institutions, ideas—in fact 
to anything that people can refer to by pointing, by gestures, by words 
or by other symbols. Some objects are common to the meinbers of a 
family, others to members of a church, and still others to members of 
a nation. Common. objects are perceived within similar (though not 
necessarily identical) frames of reference by the persons to whom they 
are common. Otherwise they could not and would not be common objects. 


Common frames of reference and common attitudes 

If something is important enough to be communicated about repeat- 
edly, it is altogether likely to become the object of an attitude. We all 
become predisposed to act, perceive, think, and feel in more or less 
persistent ways about the things about which we communicate. When we 
remember that many members of any group are simultaneously develop- 
ing attitudes to common objects which they are perceiving in similar 
ways, we seem to be led to the conclusion that all these group members 
must be developing similar attitudes toward those common objects. And 
yet, as everyone knows, members of the same group often disagree about 
things about which they are able to communicate. This latter fact would 
seem to indicate either that group members do not necessarily acquire 
Similar frames of reference for common objects or else that similar frames 
of reference do not necessarily lead to similar attitudes. 
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Similar attitudes are, in fact, very generally held by group members 
toward common objects. A child, for example, is a common object to 
his parents, and their attitudes toward him are apt to be very similar. A 
baseball diamond is a common object to a neighborhood group of 
teen-age boys; a church building is a common object to the members of 
a local congregation. In either group there are widely shared common 
attitudes toward the appropriate common objects. Policemen are common 
objects to the members of a delinquent gang, and so are high taxes to the 
members of a property-owners’ association; common attitudes of un- 
favorable nature are generally shared within these groups toward these 
common objects. Most Americans have common favorable attitudes to- 
ward their flag, and during World War II most of them had common 
unfavorable attitudes toward the Japanese government. 

There are, however, many exceptions to the generalization that group 
members share similar attitudes toward common objects. One reason 
for this may be that two members of the same group—say a family—who 
have different attitudes toward something—say a presidential candidate— 
are also members of other groups whosé shared attitudes toward the 
presidential candidate are not the same. There is more ihan one group 
within which the same object may be a common one. Members of different 
subgroups within a society may perceive a thing within frames of refer- 
ence which are sufficiently alike so that they can communicate about it, 
but which are different enough so that their attitudes toward it may be 
quite opposite. For example, a member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and a member of a Farmers’ Cooperative may think they are 
referring to the same thing when they argue about “socialized medicine.” 
In fact, however, the former may be referring only to the consequences of 
“regimenting” physicians, whereas the latter may be referring only to the 
cunsequences of the fact that many people cannot pay for adequate 
medical care. Their frames of reference are similar enough for them to 
understand each other's words as they argue, but their attitudes are 
quite different because they are referring to quite different things. 

This suggests another reason why frames of reference which seem to 
be similar do not necessarily lead to similar attitudes. People may per- 
ceive a common object in the same way except that their own interests 
regarding it are in opposition. For example, a mother wants to dispose of 
the pet dog which her small son wants to keep. Both are members of the 
same family group, but the mother’s frame of reference is determined by 
her interests (cleanliness, perhaps, or quiet) whereas the boy's frame of 
reference is determined by his interests (fun or companionship). Thus 
their frames of reference, although sufficiently alike to permit a good 
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deal of communication about the pet, are very different in other respects. 

Members of different groups often perceive their interests as opposed. 
A labor union member, for example, and a management official by whom 
he is employed may both perceive the union as a device by which em- 
ployees obtain higher wages from employers. To that extent, and perhaps 
to that extent only, the labor union is perceived in the same frame of 
reference by both of them. In other respects it is not a common object 
at all, because each of them views it primarily in the context of his own 
interests, and these are by no means the same, as viewed by the two men. 

We cannot conclude, then, that because different people have frames 
of reference which are similar enough to enable them to carry on a 
conversation about something, they are really perceiving it in the same 
way. If two people’s frames of reference are alike in many ways but 
different in even one important way, their attitudes may be quite differ- 
ent. Particularly if something is being perceived by different people as a 
means to quite different goals—such as are dictated by self-interest— 
their attitudes toward it will be quite different even though their frames 
of reference are in other respects alike. 

We are thus led to revise our earlier generalization, as follows. To 
the extent that people are led, by the necessity of communicating about 
a common object, to perceive it in the frame of reference of the same goal, 
they will have similar attitudes toward it. As we shall see again in sub- 
sequent chapters, most group members share common attitudes, in this 
sense, toward one or more objects. In the next chapter, in particular, 
we shall note that the motivation of wanting to belong to groups is a 
powerful influence toward the sharing of frames of reference, and thus 
toward similar attitudes. 


Interiorizing social norms 

To return to the preceding illustration, both employers and em- 
ployees learn to perceive labor unions in similar frames of reference, 
because it is necessary for both of them to do something about labor 
unions. Neither employers nor employees can “do something about it” 
all alone. Employers must communicate with one another, with labor 
union officials, and perhaps with various intermediators about one an- 
other and their common problems. Employees must communicate with 
one another and, through their representatives, with management about 
the same matters, The frames of reference of employees and employers are 
similar enough to enable them to bargain with one another but never- 
theless different because they are viewed as means to different goals. 
Within groups of employers, however, or within groups of employees, 
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goals are apt to be shared and hence frames of reference and attitudes, 
too, are rather widely shared. 

As applied to the child who is just acquiring frames of reference, 
this means that he comes to use—not merely to absorb—the frames of 
reference which he finds the people around him using. He finds that 
these frames of reference work: they provide common understandings 
upon the basis of which he can communicate with others. Such shared 
frames of reference, which are discussed at greater length in Chapter 8, 
are known as social norms. 

Every time a child receives an answer to the question, “What is that?” 
he is answered in terms of a social norm. A child in one part of the world 
may learn that grasshoppers are creatures who arrive in droves to destroy 
crops. A child in another part of the world may learn that they are — 
creatures which may be eaten. A cow, to an American child, is a source 
of milk or meat; to children in various parts of Asia it may become a 
sacred animal or a beast of burden. “Christians,” to some children, be- 
come “respectable people like ourselves”; to others they are people who 
“enjoy privileges denied us Jews.” Such Social norms come to be used by 
_ children as frames of reference not just because their parents so instruct 
them, but also because they find that the instructions correspond to 
reality, as defined by the people with whom they must communicate, In 
western Kansas, grasshoppers do destroy crops, and in rural Persia they 
are, in fact, eaten. In some communities Christians are, in fact, treated 
as the only “right-thinking” people, and in some others Jews do find that 
they are discriminated against. And so(the child finds that a particular 
set of norms works, in the sense that they enable him to communicate 
with his fellows. Without them he would find himself the constant victim 
of isunderstandings. ) 

Social norms, functioning as individual frames of reference, are there- 
fore used in the service of motives. The person finds them useful tools 
to reach the goals toward which he is striving. Being experienced as part 
of “getting what I want,” they are felt as being “my own”—even though, 
to begin with, they were social norms rather than individual frames of 
reference, The norm has become an essential part of the performing- 
perceiving-thinking-feeling process of arriving at goals. And only when 
they have been found useful in leading to motive satisfaction are they 
absorbed, or “interiorized,” to use Sherif’s phrase. 

An interiorized social norm, in short, functions like any habitual 
frame of reference.)If you share with most of your compatriots the Ameri- 
can norms regarding automobiles, you have a state of readiness to per- 
ceive lightweight British cars as “tiny” but you do not have a state of 
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readiness, as do many British people, to perceive Fords, Chevrolets, and 
Plymouths as “large.” 

Any habitual frame of reference, then, whether it corresponds to a 
social norm or not, constitutes the perceptual part of an attitude. When 
you have an attitude, you are predisposed to perform, perceive, think, 
and feel about something in such ways as lead to reaching a goal. The 
perceptual parts of such a predisposition are frames of reference. And, 
whether you are aware of it or not, you share most of your frames of 
reference for perceiving common objects with other members of groups 
to which you have belonged. In common with other members of your 
groups, you have interiorized many social norms so that they are now 4 
part of your own psychological make-up. 


Membership groups and reference groups 

A membership group is one in which a person is recognized by others 
as belonging—such as family, political, religious, and social groups. A 
person shares the norms of his membership groups not only because he 
is recognized by others as belonging to them but because he has learned 
to satisfy his motives by making use’ of shared norms. It often happens, 
however, that a person also learns to use the norms of groups of which 
he is not recognized as a member. )For social-psychological purposes we 
need to know what sets of norms a person makes use of, and how he uses 
them, as well as knowing the groups of which other people consider him 
to be a member. € 

It is therefore useful to distinguish between membership groups and 
reference groups. If a person’s attitudes are influenced by a set of norms 
which he assumes that he shares with other individuals, those individuals 
constitute for him a reference group.) As few as two people—say a man 
and his wife—may constitute for each of them a reference group, if cer- 
tain frames of reference are shared by those two alone. A reference group 
may or may not exist, in the sense of being recognized by people other 
than the person for whom it serves as reference group. A man may have 
a reference group whose members he has never seen, or who have long 
since died. It may be a partly or even completely fictitious group, like 
the imaginary persecutors with whom certain insane patients people their 
worlds. The behavior of such people is often completely puzzling unless 
we know about their reference groups and the norms which they assume 
that they share with them (The significant thing about a reference group 
is, in fact, that its norms provide frames of reference which actually in- 
fluence the attitudes and the behavior of a person.) 

A person’s membership groups almost inevitably serve as reference 
groups. occasionally at least. You can hardly avoid being influenced by 
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your family’s frames of reference concerning politics and religion, for 
example{ All membership groups probably serve as reference groups for 
their mem to some degree and in some ways. But not all reference 
groups are membership groups; most of us are also influenced by the 
norms of some groups in which we are not recognized by others as be- 
longing) A fraternity or sorority to which you hope some day to belong 
is a reference group for you if your attitudes are in any way influenced 
by what you take to be its norms. 

The degree to which a person’s membership group serves also as a 
reference group depends upon the degree to which his membership in it 
brings him satisfaction or dissatisfaction.) The members of any group 
differ as individuals—in skills and capacities, in personal needs, in per- 
sonality make-up—and they therefore find different degrees of satisfaction 
in being members of it. Dissatisfactions are often increased by the fact 
that the group is unfavorably compared with other groups viewed as 
having different privileges and opportunities. Moreover, all individuals, 
even in the simplest societies, go through some changes in membership 
groups. With changing age, occupation, or marital status people become 
eligible for membership in new groups. In such complex societies as our 
own, there are many kinds of groups—religious or recreational or profes- 
sional groups, for example—in which membership is at various times a 
possibility. The result of these facts is that any group at any time is com- 
posed of individuals who find various degrees of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction in that group, who are motivated in various degrees to stay in that 
group or to get out of it. 

For an enthusiastic group member—say an ardent fraternity presi- 
dent or C.I.O. organizer—his membership group constitutes a very potent 
reference group. For a thoroughly dissatisfied or disgruntled group mem- 
ber—a child who has been adopted into a strange family against his will, 
for example, or a man who has angrily renounced his church affiliation— 
the unwelcome membership group may serve as an equally potent refer- 
ence group, but in reverse. It may be said to serve as a negative reference 
group, in the sense that the individual’s attitudes are influenced by a set 
of norms which he shares to the point of understanding them (or so he 
assumes, at least) but not to the point of accepting them. Thus the Com- 
munist Party is a negative reference group for anyone who assumes that he 
knows what its norms are and whose behavior is influenced by his op- 
position to them. In general, then, a positive reference group is one in 
which a person is motivated to be accepted and treated as a member 
(overtly or symbolically), whereas a negative reference group is one which 
he is motivated to oppose, or in which he does not want to be treated 
as a member, 
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Actual membership groups often serve as both positive and negative 
reference groups for the’ same person, in different ways. An American 
adolescent, for example, may share most of his family’s common atti- 
tudes and may want his family to treat him as one who belongs and 
shares those attitudes. In such respects the family serves as positive refer- 
ence group for him. But he may repudiate some of their common atti- 
tudes—toward church attendance, for example, or toward tobacco. With 
respect to these common objects his family serves as negative reference 
group for him, if his behavior is in fact influenced by his motivation to 
oppose them. Sometimes this occurs by way of sheer rebellion, as the 
adolescent seeks to emancipate himself from his parents. Most commonly, 
however, such adolescent revolt is influenced by positive reference groups 
—his gang, for example—as well as by negative reference groups, such 
as his family. 

It is likely that many attitudes, particularly those which are intensely 
held, are thus dually reinforced. They are anchored both in positive and 
in negative reference groups. Our “typical” American adolescent, for ex- 
ample, anchors his “rebellious” attitudes both in his resistance to parents 
and in his desires to be like the other members of his own age group. 
Some Roman Catholics anchor their anti-Communist attitudes both in 
their allegiance to their church and in their opposition to Communist 
groups. Such attitudes are particularly difficult to change. If either 
anchorage is weakened, the other is clung to the more firmly. (This par- 
ticular phenomenon of resistance to attitude change will be discussed in 
the next chapter.) 


Some studies of reference groups 

Social psychologists have only recently begun to study attitudes in 
terms of reference groups. Nevertheless, a body of evidence concerning 
them has already-begun to accumulate. We shall summarize briefly some 
of this evidence. > 

EXPERIMENTAL VARIATION OF REFERENCE GROUPS. In a class of 1300 
students of elementary psychology (Charters and Newcomb), all those 
who had previously identified themselves as Roman Catholics were 
divided into three equal groups, selected by strictly random means, Group 
A attended class at the usual time and place, along with nearly a thousand 
other students. The individuals assigned to Group B met in a much 
smaller room and were told nothing as to the reason for their assignment. 
These groups served as controls. Group C, the experimental group, also 
met in a smaller room and were told they had been called together as 
Catholics because their help was needed in perfecting an attitude scale 
designed to be relevant for members of the Roman Catholic church. All 
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three groups responded anonymously to the same series of attitude state- 
ments, only a small proportion of which were in fact specifically relevant 
to membership in the Catholic church. These particular statements were 
so worded that subjects might reply to them as members of the Catholic 
church, of a class in psychology, or of other groups. Samples were: “The 
ultimate nature of man and of morals is a matter of faith rather than of 
scientific demonstration,” and “We should be very slow to adopt legisla- 
tion which interferes with parents’ judgment as to education or employ- 
ment of their children.” 

The hypothesis was that subjects who had been experimentally influ- 
enced to make use of the Catholic church as reference group would be 
more likely to respond to the statements in a manner prescribed for 
Catholics than would those who had not been so influenced. The hypothe- 
sis was confirmed for nearly every one of the experimentally relevant 
questions. Average differences between the experimental and the control 
groups were so great as to be almost certainly not attributable to chance. 
(Other groups, selected in similar manner, were presented with state- 
ments designed for Jews, and for evangelical Protestants. For various 
reasons the results of these parts of the experiment were less clear.) The 
experiment was designed not to change attitudes but only to demonstrate 
that their expression is influenced by the group to which they are re- 
ferred—i.e., the group norms in terms of which the statements were per- 
ceived by the subjects, For some of these subjects, undoubtedly, church 
membership was so important that attitudes were referred to the church 
group even in the control situation, Answers of Catholic control subjects, 
however, to the statements designed for Catholics resembled answers of 
non-Catholics more closely than they resembled answers of Catholic ex- 
perimental subjects. This suggests, though it does not prove, that the 
church was not serving as reference group for most Catholics in the con- 
trol groups, 

A SURVEY OF CLASS AFFILIATION. Interviews held with individuals 
representing a cross section of the adult white male population of the 
United States (Centers, 1949) included six questions “designed to test 
conservative-radical orientations,” of which the following are samples: 


In strikes and disputes between working people and employers, do you 
usually side with the workers or with the employers? 


Which one of these statements do you most agree with? 
(1) The most important job for the government is to guarantee every 
person a decent and steady job and standard of living. 
(2) The most important job for the government is to make it certain 
ey there are good opportunities for each person to get ahead on 
is own. 


a 
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Respondents were asked to describe in some detail their own occupa- 
tional positions, and also to answer this question: “If you were asked to 
use one of these four names for your social class, which would you say 
you belonged in: the middle class, lower class, working class, or upper 
class?” The investigator included both “working class” and “lower class” 


` in an attempt (successful, as it turned out) to find labels which, as applied 


by respondents to themselves, would actually distinguish among respond- 
ents. Previous work (see Cantril, 1943) had shown that if respondents were 
given only “upper,” “middle” and “lower” classes as alternatives to 
choose among, practically all of them chose the second alternative. The 
use of these terms does not suggest that any of these “classes” actually 
“exist” in any absolute sense. This question was designed, rather, to elicit 
distinctive reference groups. 

Answers by percent of the entire sample are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Upper class 3 
Middle class 43 
Working class 51 
Lower class 1 
Don’t know 1 
Don't believe in classes 1 
Total 100 


Respondents were further asked which of several occupational groups 
(e.g. "small business owners and operators,” “doctors and lawyers,” “labor- 
ers, such as miners, truck drivers, and shopworkers”) belonged to their 
own class. Answers to these questions, together, show us what occupa- 
tional groups people identify themselves with in each self-designated class 
group. The differences between those who say they belong to the work- 
ing class and those who say they belong to the middle class are striking. 
For example, 40 percent of the self-styled middle-class respondents in- 
clude doctors and lawyers in their own class, but only 8 percent of the 
self-styled working class respondents include them; 63 percent of the 
middle class include store and factory managers, but only 17 percent of 
the working class do so; 24 percent of the middle class and 82 percent 
of the working class include factory workers; 11 percent of the middle 
class include waiters and bartenders as compared with 53 percent of the 
working class. 

Two further findings are of particular interest for the theory of ref- 
erence groups. Respondents were asked, “In deciding whether a person 
belongs to your class or not, which of these other things do you think is 
most important to know: Who his family is; how much money he has; 
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what sort of education he has; or how he believes and feels about certain 
things?” The last of these answers was by far the most common. More 
than half of those who answered at all gave this answer; about one third 
answered “education,” and “family” and “money” were each mentioned 
by about one fifth (a few individuals giving more than one answer). Ac- 
cording to this study, a majority of American adult white males evidently 
identify themselves with those whose attitudes toward common objects 
are believed to be like their own. 

Most significant of all is the finding that, even within the same oc- 
cupational groups, attitudes vary with class identification. Among urban 
respondents classified as business, professional, and white-collar, for ex- 
ample, 23 percent of those considering themselves to be “working class” 
expressed “radical” attitudes and 47 percent “conservative” attitudes. 
Of those who considered themselves to be “middle class,” however, “radi- 
cal” attitudes were expressed by only 6 percent, and “conservative” atti- 
tudes by 74 percent. These differences in attitude (between those who, 
though classified together occupationally, identify themselves with differ- 
ent classes) are only slightly less than the differences between two different 
occupational categories (manual workers, as against those in business, 
professional and white-collar occupations), regardless of their class iden- 
tifications. This finding, together with other evidence, leads to the con- 
clusion that class identifications, regardless of actual occupation, are 
about as important in determining these kinds of attitudes as is occupa- 
tional status, regardless of class identification. 

These data represent only averages of groups of individuals variously 
classified, and there are of course many individual exceptions to the gen- 
eral findings. This study indicates clearly, however, that certain attitudes 
of large numbers of people are better understood in terms of their posi- 
tive reference groups than merely in terms of their occupational member- 
ship groups, which may or may not serve as reference groups. Psycho- 
logically, it is often less important to ask, “Of what groups do other peo 
ple consider you to be a member?” than to ask, “To what groups do 
you refer yourself?” 

A STUDY OF CLASS REFERENCE GROUPS. Most studies of behavior as 
related to membership in social classes have identified each individual's 
class position only upon the basis of an objective index, such as income 
or occupation, One investigator (Steiner, 1948), however, who was in- 
terested in the relative desirability and undesirability of various personal- 
ity traits, used both an occupational index of class membership and 
direct statements from subjects as to the class of which they considered 
themselves to be members, as in the preceding study. He was thus able to 
assign each subject a class position both by an objective index (occupa 
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tion) and by a subjective one (self-placement). It was presumed that the 
latter would indicate the class which served as a reference group. 

The investigator submitted a list of 44 descriptive adjectives concern- 
ing personality traits to 339 high-school students in an industrial suburb 
of Detroit. They were asked to assign a value from | to 10 to each word, 
indicating how valuable they considered it as a trait in their friends. A 
rating of 10 indicated that the trait was very valuable, and a rating of 1 
that it was highly undesirable. The first ten adjectives included in the 
list were: intelligent, witty, sophisticated, alert, shrewd, sly, imaginative, 
stupid, ignorant, and lazy. 

Of particular interest to this investigator were the divergences which’ 
might occur when the self-placement did not coincide with the objective 
index. Would a student who placed himself in the middle class, even 
though the occupational index of his father placed him in the working 
class, be more like those assigned to a middle-class position by both in- 
dexes or more like those assigned to a working-class position by both 
indexes? The degree of likeness was based on the way the student rated 
the personality traits. 

First the investigator had to find in what ways the working-class sub- 
jects’ judgments of personality traits differed from those of the middle 
class. (Only these two groups were analyzed, since few respondents iden- 
tified themselves with either the upper or the lower class.) In order to do 
this, two groups of 70 subjects were selected from among those respond- 
ing to the questionnaire. The middle-class criterion group consisted of 
all subjects both objectively and subjectively classified as middle class. 
The working-class criterion group was composed of all subjects classified 
as working class, according.to both the occupation index and self-identifi- 
cation. Members of each group were paired by sex and religion. 

Examination of the average ratings of the desirability of the 44 traits 
showed that 19 of them were rated so differently by the contrasting 
criterion groups as to indicate that they represented true differences and 
Not just chance occurrences. These 19 traits were therefore selected for 
further analysis. 

What happened to those whose self-placements differed from their 
objective class position? Among those who were middle class according 
to father’s occupation but who asserted that they were members of the 


_. Working class, it was found that the average rating of personality traits 


. was, indeed, more like the ratings of the working-class criterion group 
than like those of the middle-class criterion group. In fact, the mean 
‘rating of these students fell at a point which was 75 percent of the way 
from the average rating of the middle-class criterion group toward that 
of the working-class criterion group. On five of the personality traits their 
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mean ratings were actually beyond the mean of the working-class group. 
That is, the middle-class students for whom the working class served as a 
reference group gave “working class” ratings to these five traits which 
were more extreme than those of students who were themselves working 
class, according to both indexes. When sex and religion were held con- 
stant, the same trends appeared. 

For working-class students (occupationally) who considered them- 
selves to be members of the middle class, the results are less clear. Only 
12 of the 19 traits had an average rating by members of this group which 
tended in the direction of the middle-class criterion group. The average 
of all 19 ratings indicated that they were but 13 percent of the way to- 
ward the average rating of the middle-class criterion group. 

There is no certain interpretation of the finding that middle-class 
reference groups had little influence upon the ratings of students objec- 
tively placed in the working class. The investigator suggests that it may 
require stronger motivation for an objectively middle-class person to 
place himself in the working-class category than for an objectively work- 
ing-class person to assign himself to the middle class. The prevailing 
value in America is to aspire to a higher class, and persons who go against 
this current may have very strong motivation to do so. If this is the case. 
it may indicate also that social class is more effective as a frame of refer- 
ence for these people than for others, Whatever the speculation may be, 
at least part of the experiment shows convincingly that the group which 
serves the individual as a frame of reference does influence his attitudes. 


Individual frames of reference are socially influenced primarily be- 
cause people are motivated to belong to groups. By sharing the frames of 
reference of other members of such groups they are able to communicate 
freely with them, and thus they come to share the common attitudes of 
those groups. A person's behavior is often influenced more by his motiv- 
ated relationship to a group than by his actual membership in it, and so 
we need to know about his reference groups as well as his membership 
groups. 

In Chapter 9, in considering the importance of the ways in which a 
person perceives himself, we shall have reason to refer again to reference 
groups. It will then become clearer that reference groups provide frames ` 
of reference for perceiving one’s self. In this chapter, however, we have 
noted primarily that attitudes are necessarily determined by a person's 
frames of reference, which in turn are greatly influenced by his motivated 
relationship to various groups. 
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Attitudes tend to be persistent (relatively unchanging) when individ- 
uals continue to perceive objects in a more or less stable frame of refer- 
ence, This does not occur just because frames of reference are by nature 
self-perpetuating. One reason why frames of reference are often rather 
stable is that most individuals find themselves in an environment which 
is, in fact, relatively stable in many respects. The impoverished child lives 
in an environment of poverty every day, and the wealthy child continues 
to live in an environment of plenty, so that neither of them has an op- 
portunity to acquire the other's frame of reference in regard to cheap 
candy or toys. For most people, furthermore, the group environment re- 
mains rather constant. For long years we remain members of the same 
families, the same churches and communities. With increasing years, 
particularly, we tend to find satisfaction in old rather than in new groups. 
This fact has much to do with the common “conservatism” of people 
who are no longer young and helps to account for many other instances 
of unchanging attitudes. 
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Another reason, and perhaps a more important one, why individuals 
tend to maintain the same frames of reference is that they find it neces- 
sary to create for themselves a stable perceptual environment, so to speak. 
Efficient behavior would be impossible if we had to respond to every sit- 
uation as though it were utterly fresh and novel. And so we apply old, 
familiar frames of reference even to situations which are new. One of 
the ways in which we do so, as we noted in the preceding chapter, is by 
the use of verbal stereotypes. Without the capacity to supply familiar 
frames of reference and thus to react to things with the advantage of 
prior experience, human beings would probably not have attained to 
their present stage of advancement. 

By the same logic, we should expect to find that if a person has 
changed his attitude toward something he is probably perceiving it in a 
different frame of reference. These are not the only possible conditions 
of attitude change but, according to present evidence, they are probably 
the most common ones. What we know about attitude change turns out 
to be, in large part, a statement of the conditions under which frames 
of reference may be changed. This chapter deals, directly or indirectly, 
with such conditions. 


Changing evenis may render old frames of reference obsolete 

When events have made it clear to a person that a frame of reference 
is no longer relevant, he is likely to change it. An example of such a wide- 
Spread changé is provided by the shifting of the attitudes of Americans 
toward intervention in World War II, between the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war and Pearl Harbor (Cantril, 1942). Two questions put to a 
sample of adult Americans repeatedly throughout this period indicate 
how the public frame of reference was changing. One of them had to do 
with the relative importance of helping England and of keeping out of 
war. In May 1940 (just before the fall of France), only 35 percent of us 
thought helping England more important than keeping out of war, but 
10 months later the percentage had exactly doubled. The other question 
had to do with risking war with Japan rather than permitting Japanese 
aggressions to continue. Those favoring the risk increased from 12 per- 
cent in July 1940 to 68 percent in the fall of 1941. Both of these attitude 
shifts reflect changing frames of reference. In the earlier period, the at 
titudes of most Americans toward intervention were formed in the frame 
of reference: “Will it get us into war?” In the later period, the frame 
had changed to: “Will it stop Hitler (or Japan)?" As events forced the 
changing frames of reference, attitudes also changed. 

Other kinds of influence were also at work, we may be quite certain. 
But the change in attitudes depended for the most part upon changes in 
frames of reference which were forced by the shape of events. At the end 
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of 1939, only about 30 percent of us thought the United States would 
enter the war; by late spring of 1941, 18 months later, this percentage 
had risen to more than 80. Keeping out of war, as a frame of reference, 
had been abandoned as no longer possible. Hence our eagerness to help 
England and to stop Japanese aggression increased by leaps and bounds. 
Frames of reference are determined in part at least by notions of what is 
possible. When the range of what is possible is widened or narrowed, 
things to which we have previously been indifferent may seem very de- 
sirable or very undesirable, or vice versa. 

This general principle is actually familiar to all of us, although we 
may not have thought of it in just these terms. A young man may have 
rather indifferent attitudes toward spending money. A little later he finds 
himself planning for marriage and a home. Money is now viewed in a 
different context, and his attitude toward spending it has changed. The 
old frame of reference is no longer a possible one for him. 


Persuasion or prestige 

Frames of reference may be changed by persuasion as well. as by 
changing events. This in fact is one of the prime principles of the propa- 
gandist, who is by definition a professional changer of attitudes. For ex- 
ample, suppose you wanted to change public attitudes toward travel by 
air. You may feel fairly sure that the principal resistance to air travel 
is the fear that it is not safe, but as a propagandist you will not try to 
face this objection directly. To do so might only reinforce the existing 
frame of reference. (It is largely for this reason that the propagandist 
takes as one of his first rules “Don’t argue.”) Instead, you will try to pic- 
ture air travel in a different frame of reference—perhaps that of moder- 
nity, for example, by stressing comfort, speed, personal attention, etc. 
This procedure will not, of course, be effective with everyone reached by 
the propaganda. But more people are likely to change their attitudes by 
building up a new frame of reference than by having their existing ones 
directly attacked and thus being reminded of them. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LABEIS. There are as yet few experimental 
demonstrations of change in frames of reference. Many investigators have 
studied the effects of experimentally controlled influences upon attitude 
changes, but in most instances the effects of the experimental influences 
upon frames of reference have not been investigated. Many experiments 
have shown, for example, that the average student will be more favor- 
ably disposed toward a proposition if it is associated with a label that is 
liked or that carries prestige than if it is associated with an indifferent 
or disliked label. One reason for this, as we noted in the preceding chap- 
ter, is that the frame of reference within which a thing is perceived is 
often determined by the verbal label applied to it, particularly if the 
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label refers to a stereotyped perception. Such labels may be names of 
public figures, such as Lincoln or Hitler, or political movements, such 
as fascism or communism, or professional groups, or simply such labels 
as “experts,” “majority opinion,” etc. The usual procedure in such ex- 
periments is to ascertain the degree to which attitude statements are 
favored when no label is attached and then to compare this with the 
degree of favorable response when labels are attached. The amount of 
the difference is sometimes considered a measure of the prestige carried 
by the label. 

In one such experiment (Marple, 1933), 300 high-school students, 300 
college seniors, and 300 “representative” adults were subjects. They first 
expressed agreement, disagreement, or uncertainty concerning each of 75 
statements about controversial problems of economics, education, politics, 
etc. Similar responses were obtained a month later, under the following 
experimental conditions. One third of those at each age level found a 
response already made to each statement when their papers were given 
to them, and were told that this represented the majority vote as of the 
preceding month. Another third at each age level were also given ready- 
marked papers with the explanation that they might be interested in 
knowing how 20 “experts” had voted. One third of those at each age 
level served as controls with no experimental influence. 

In the “majority opinion” group, about one half of all responses not 
previously in agreement with the alleged majority were changed in the 
direction of agreement. (Younger subjects changed most, older least.) 
Changes toward agreement with “experts” were almost as great. But on 
the part of the control groups changes were slight. The investigator made 
no study of the permanence of these changes, and we do not know whether 
or not the experimental influences had any effect upon subjects’ expres- 
sions of attitudes outside the experimental situation. 

LIMITS WITHIN WHICH LABELS INFLUENCE FRAMES OF REFERENCE: 
Studies such as the one just cited seem to indicate that many individuals 
are so suggestible as to bend before almost any wind that blows. But 
this conclusion is not justified. There are limits beyond which the influ- 
ence of labels is not effective, though the limits vary a good deal for dif- 
ferent individuals. Such influence is limited, first, to attitudes which are 
only weakly held, or to expressions of attitude which are elicited by 
vaguely formulated statements taken out of context. This conclusion 
emerges when studies in which attitude responses have been modified 
under the influence of labels are compared with studies in which little 
or no such modification occurs. In one study (Birch, 1945) in which little 
change occurred, two Opposed points of view, each clearly formulated, 
were presented to several groups of students. The two points of view, 
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cach quoted from a well-known anthropologist but not so labeled, were 
as follows: 


Statement A. “The world chaos of today is due to the debased intelli- 
gence of the mass of ‘civilized’ men and to nothing else. . . . Now if there 
is anything which can complete the ruin of the human animal which has 
been victimized by the machine, it is public charity and institutionalized 
care. . . . The reason why medicine has worked such biological chaos in 
civilized society is that it is coerced and intimidated by an imbecilic mani- 
festation of humanitarian policy, which demands that human life be re- 
garded as sacred. . . . The greatest European democracies handled the 
postwar anthropological situation with the same humanitarian stupidity 
which is a consistent policy of the United States. . . . They listened to 
the voices of the proletariat and allowed themselves to be weakened fur- 
ther by governments of socialistic and communistic incompetents who 
preached economic and personal equality and worshipped worthless- 
ness. . . . We must rid ourselves of the false prophets of cultural salva- 
tion and witless preachers of human equality. . . . The future of man is 
dependent upon biology. We must have fewer and better men, not morons 
and machines.” 


Statement B. “Everything that is done in any nation to eliminate un- 
employment, to raise the standard of living, to insure civil liberties, is a 
step in the elimination of race conflict. Whatever is done to fasten fear 
upon the people of a nation, to humiliate individuals, to abrogate civil 
liberties, to deny coveted opportunities, breeds increased conflict. . . . 
Until housing and conditions of labor are raised above the needlessly 
low standards which prevail in many sections of the country, scapegoats 
of some sort will be sacrificed to poverty. Until the regulation of industry 
has enforced the practice of social responsibility, there will be exploita- 
tion of the most helpless racial groups, and this will be justified by racist 
denunciations.” a 


In a preliminary study, in which the statements were presented with- 
out labels, Statement B was accepted in preference to A by nearly every 
subject. When asked to identify the source of the statement, the great 
majority attributed Statement 4 to a Nazi or Fascist source, and State- 
ment B to some American or to some democratic source. The same state- 
ments were then given to four different groups. Group 2 was told, “State- 
ment A is a Fascist statement and Statement B is a Communist state- 
ment.” Group 4 was told, “Statement A is a reactionary statement and 
Statement B is a liberal statement.” Groups l and 3, as controls, were 
given no labels at all. As before, virtually every one accepted Statement 
B in preference to A. The percentage of those accepting Statement B ir, 
Group 2, which had been told that it was a Communist statement, was 
quite as large as in any of the other groups. The different labels supplied 
to Groups 2 and 4 did result in a difference, however, in the degree to 
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which Statement B was accepted, on a five-point scale of agreement. The 
average degree of acceptance in Group 2 was significantly less than in 
Group 4, and somewhat less than in Groups 1 and 3. The Communist 
label thus served slightly to weaken the degree of certainty in agreeing 
with the statement—but only slightly. The average score of Group 2 was 
still nearer to “fully agree” than to no agreement whatever. No one, 
apparently, was so “frightened” by the Communist label as to prefer the 
“Fascist” alternative, presumably because both statements were rather 
clear formulations of attitudes already accepted or rejected. 

The second limitation to the conditions under which people are so 
suggestible as to be greatly influenced by labels is also illustrated by the 
same study. Space was left for comments on the papers presented to the 
subjects. In Groups 1, 3, and 4 only about 2 percent of subjects made any 
comments at all, and most of these were brief and casual. In Group 2, 
however, 26 percent of all subjects made comments, some at considerable 
length. Many of them wanted to make it clear that their agreement with 
the statement did not mean that they were Communists—even though 
they had not been requested to sign their papers. More significant was 
the fact that only in this group was there careful examination of the 
phrasing of the statement. Several of them indicated single sentences or 
specific phrases to which they objected, although accepting the statement 
as a whole. The general principle is this: prestige-endowed labels in and 
of themselves do not necessarily carry “suggestive power” in automatic 
fashion, but they may lead to a detailed and critical evaluation of what- 
ever is labeled, in a way which could not occur without the label. This is 
particularly true if the label appears contradictory to the content of what 
is labeled. 

Another study (Lewis, 1941) makes this point even more explicitly. 
Groups of students were classified according to a political preference for 
Republican, “liberal,” or Communist policies. In a preliminary study it 
was found that each group listed a series of ten political slogans in a differ- 
ent order of preference from the other groups. Other comparable groups 
were then asked to rate the same slogans. Some groups were told that the 
slogans had been ranked in a certain order by political figures who were 
admired, and other groups by political figures to whom they were strongly 
opposed. A group of Republicans, for example, was told that ex-President 
Hoover had rated highest “Workers of the world unite!” and that he had 
rated lowest “Balance the budget.” A group of Communists was told 
that Earl Browder (the titular head of the party) had given “Workers of 
the world unite!” only a medium rating, while he had given highest rat- 
ing to “No peace without honor.” The influence of these labels, having 
positive or negative prestige, proved to be almost zero. Rank orders of 
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agreement with the slogans were substantially the same for all members of 
similar political groups, regardless of the information supplied them as to 
ratings by figures held in either high or low esteem. Many “liberal” sub- 
jects simply refused to believe that President Roosevelt had rated highest 
the slogan “America for Americans.” Others thought he was quoted on 
an “off day” or that he must have been rating the slogans in terms of their 
demagogic effectiveness. 

A few individuals in all groups, however, were influenced by the in- 
formation supplied. It is in the individual comments of these subjects 
who did prove susceptible to influence that we find our clearest evidence 
concerning the process of attitude change. Most of the “liberal” subjects 
who did shift their ratings to agree with those allegedly made by President 
Roosevelt, for example, explained that he must have made the ratings 
from a special point of view. Some of them said, for example, that he must 
have been thinking of the effectiveness of the slogans rather than the 
point of view which they represented. A few Communist subjects who 
shifted their ratings to agree with those allegedly made by Mr. Browder 
made similar comments. One of these, who had previously ranked “No 
peace without honor” very low, rated it high after being informed that 
Mr. Browder had done so. But (as revealed in an interview) this change 
was made only after intensive consideration of what Mr. Browder could 
have meant. During this process the subject hit upon a completely dif- 
ferent frame of reference within which the slogan could be rated very 
high by Communists. (This new context, exceedingly important in public 
thinking in November 1938, the time of the experiment, was that of the 
recently concluded Munich Pact, from which Russia had been excluded, 
and the meaning of which had been announced by the British Prime 
Minister as “Peace in our time.”) From this point of view, the slogan 
could mean “Prepare against fascist aggression,” and from this point of 
view several Communist subjects found it possible to agree with Mr. 
Browder. 

As the investigator points out, such subjects did not blindly change 
their minds. The prestige effect was that of looking for other possible 
frames of reference. When a new one was found which seemed as clear 
and as acceptable as the old, the prestige effect was sufficient to make the 
new frame of reference and the new attitude preferable to the old ones. 
Subjects who did not succeed in finding a new frame of reference which 
was “reasonable” simply failed to be influenced by prestige. 


Undoubtedly there are individuals who, like most small children, can 
change their attitudes, particularly toward remote objects, simply and 
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directly because of the prestige of authorities or majorities. In such cases. 
too, the attitude shift must be interpreted as resulting from a changed 
frame of reference. In the case of more “rational” changes of attitude, 
the prestige effect may be chiefly that of creating a motive to search for 
new and relevant frames of reference. In cither case, the shift of attitude 
has been dependent on a changing frame of reference. There is probably 
no need to assert that all attitude changes involve shifts in frames of refer- 
ence; certainly an attitude may change in degree of intensity, or in degree 
of favor, without change in frame of reference. 1t would seem, however, 
that marked changes or reversals of attitudes are very likely indeed to be 


Associated with some sort of shift in frames of reference. 


Changing relationship to groups 

MOTIVATED RELATIONSHIP TO GROUPS. In the discussion of reference 
groups in the preceding chapter it was noted that members of any group 
not only share certain frames of reference; they also find differing degrees 


~~~ of satisfaction and dissatisfaction in belonging to the group. Nearly all 


members of any group, moreover, are aware of the existence of other 
groups, membership in some of which seems very attractive, and in others 
quite the reverse, People are thus motivated in varying degrees to belong 
or not to belong to various groups. The nature of this motivation may also 
vary greatly, The small boy would like to belong to a bigger boys’ gang, 
partly because they do things that look like fun, and partly because. he 
would like to be known as “a big boy.” 

Many Americans who belong to lower-class occupational groups like 
to feel that they are “really” middle-class people. Centers’ data (pp. 228 ff.) 
show this very clearly. According to another study (Cantril, 1943), 
nearly all of a cross-section sample of adult Americans (87 percent), when 
asked whether they considered their social class to be “lower,” “middle,” 
or “upper,” chose the second alternative. Even among unskilled workers 
and servants, about five-sixths of all respondents indicated that they be- 
longed to the middle ciass, socially. Respondents at all occupational levels 
were more realistic when asked about their “income class.’ Perhaps the 
most interesting finding in this study is that nearly half of all respondents 
regarded their social class as one or more steps higher than their income 
class. It is quite impossible, from such data, to discover what people's 
motives are in preferring one “class” grouping rather than another. 
Probably most people could not identify their own motives very success- 
fully. But we can be fairly sure that in contemporary America nearly 
everyone—including many who are regarded by others as “lower class” — 
would rather be considered middle than lower class, Cantril’s findings 
had been preceded by very similar ones reported by Gallup and Rae 
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(1940) and by. Fortune surveys (1940), which reported, respectively, 
that 88 and 79 percent of Americans consider themselves to be “middle 
class.” | 

We would naturally expect, then, that if a person’s attitudes are 
changing at all, they are likely to change toward what he considers the 
attitudes of groups of which he would like to be accepted as a member. 
Conversely, he is not very likely to change his attitudes toward what he 
considers to be those of groups which he would like to repudiate. These 
considerations suggest a further condition for attitude change-—namely, 
changing motivation toward membership in groups. 

ATTRACTION TOWARD A GROUP AND SHARING ITS ATTITUDES. There is 
a rather complicated, circular relationship between motivation to belong 
toa group and sharing in the attitudes of that group. That is, the relation- 
ship works in either of two directions. A person may become motivated 
to belong to a new group because he believes that his attitudes already 
resemble those of that group and he wants congenial associates. Thus, a 
person who has come into a new community seeks out religious, recrea- 
tional, or political groups whose attitudes correspond to his own. It is by 
such processes that individuals tend to perpetuate their existing attitudes. 

The reverse of this process is also very common. A person may become 
motivated toward membership in a group for reasons which are quite 
irrelevant to many of the attitudes shared by that group. Such a person 
may, nevertheless, come to share the group attitudes, even though those 
attitudes had nothing to do with his original entry into the group. An 
obvious example of this would be a child's membership in a family be- 
cause of the “accident” of birth. He comes to share in many of his family’s 
attitudes, but in no sense did he enter the family because of those atti- 
tudes. To take a less obvious case, a young man may enter the medical 
profession for reasons entirely unrelated to “socialized medicine” but 
within a few years come to share the negative attitudes toward it which 
he finds in medical circles. Such processes of acquiring attitudes are very, 
very common. We become members of nations, of racial groups, and of 
religious groups in ways that are irrelevant to many of their attitudes, 
but most of us end up by accepting the attitudes common to the groups. 
By such processes groups tend to perpetuate their attitudes. 

People often adopt membership groups or reference groups in ways 
which are not involuntary but which are just as irrelevant to the groups’ 
attitudes as if they did so involuntarily. Thus a boy may be motivated to 
join a delinquent gang simply to “have some fun,” but before he knows 
it he shares the gang's attitudes about theft, policemen, and “sissies.” A 
man of humble origins may work his way into middle-class circles pri- 
marily by way of improving his financial condition, but he may come to 
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repudiate most of the “plebeian” attitudes which he formerly held. This 
process may be summarized as follows: People tend to acquire what they 
consider to be the attitudes of membership groups or reference groups 
to the extent that they are motivated to be members of those groups. The 
goal of such motivation is primarily that of being responded to by others 
as members of those groups. 

As we shall see in this chapter and in Chapter 9, when we discuss “the 
self,” a person's motivation to be responded to by others is intimately re- 
lated to his own evaluation of himself. Thus, directly or indirectly, 
considerations of personal status inevitably enter into motives of belong- 
ing to a group. For the present, however, our point is simply that, other 
things being equal, attitudes tend to remain stable if satisfaction with 
present group memberships remains stable, and to change with changes 
in motivated relationship to groups. 

All this can be illustrated by referring again to the differences be- 
tween the two students described on pages 194 to 196. Student Q61, whose 
attitudes toward most public issues changed markedly while she was in 
college, acquired motivated relationships to new groups in college and 
changed her motivated relationship to her family in certain ways. Student 
Q81, whose attitudes toward public issues scarcely changed at all, main- 
tained essentially the same motivated relationship toward her family and 
hardly became motivated at all toward membership in the college com- 
munity. 

It is quite clear that for Q61 the college community served as positive 
reference group. She wanted to be accepted, and if possible to be a leader. 
Furthermore, she perceived the community standards as favorable to 
“liberal” attitudes: “I think any one, whether a ‘leader’ or not, who really 
exposes herself will get liberal here.” To a slight extent, at least, her 
family served as negative reference group with respect to attitudes toward 
public issues, since it was very important to her to establish a measure of 
independence from them. Under these conditions—a positive reference 
group viewed as “liberal” and a negative reference group viewed as “‘con- 
servetive’—it was inevitable that her own attitudes should become less 
conservative, 

For Q81, the college community served essentially as a negative refer- 
cnce group with respect to attitudes toward public issues. “I know it’s 
considered the proper thing for us to get more liberal here, but I've 
always resented community expectations of all sorts.” It is fairly clear 
that in respect to public issues her family, particularly her father, served 
as a positive reference group. More important, perhaps, as a positive 
reference group, was “my own crowd, who just aren't interested” in pub- 
lic affairs. She perceived both her “own crowd” and her own senior class 
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as either uninterested or conservative. She perceived her father (described 
in her autobiography as very close to her) as highly conservative. And she 
resented what she regarded as community pressure to become liberal. 
Under these conditions—negative reference groups viewed as “liberal” 
and positive ones as “conservative”—she could hardly do other than 
maintain her conservative attitudes. As in the case of Q61, we understand 
her attitudes in the light of her motivated relationship to various refer- 
ence groups and her perception of their common attitudes, as we could 
never understand them in the absence of such information. 


Attitudes toward things change when the frames of reference in which 
they are perceived change. This may occur because changing ev nts have 
made the old frames of reference irrelevant or impossible. It may happen 
because individuals are encouraged, by persuasion or prestige, to try to 
look at things in new ways. It is particularly likely to occur when a person 
is attracted toward membership in new groups whose members share 
frames of reference new to that person. This condition is of great im- 
portance for attitude change, because most people are very strongly 
motivated to be responded to as group members by other group members, 
and because people come to be recognized as group members when they 
express attitudes common to that group. 


RESISTANCE TO ATTITUDE CHANGE 


We are all familiar with people who are “sot in their ways.” There is 
a good deal of truth in the poet's lines, “A man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.” A person whose attitudes are strong may 
later come to hold with equal ardor diametrically opposed attitudes. Saul, 
the unrelenting persecutor of Jesus, becomes Paul, the tireless apostle of 
Christ. Yet Paul was no more “open” to anti-Christian arguments after 
his conversion than he had been to the opposite point of view before. 
This kind of tough-mindedness represents positive resistance to influence, 
and not mere inertia. 


Both changing and unchanging attitudes determined 
by present influences 
At the beginning of Chapter 6, it was pointed out that explaining a 
person's failure to change his attitudes is as much of a problem as explain- 
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ing his changes. Whether his present attitude toward something is the 
same or different from what it used to be, it is in either case still being 
influenced by something. In the one case we need to know why the in- 
fluences have not changed, and in the other case why they have changed. 
Perhaps the following analogy will help to clarify this point. 5 
It is helpful to think of a more or less stable attitude as being like a 
body which is moving at a constant rate of speed rather tham like a body 


at rest. If a moving car, for example, maintains a constant speed this is 
not merely the consequence of having at some previous time achieved | 


this speed. It is not merely the result of the fact that the engine is receiv- 
ing fuel at a constant rate, if changes in resistance are also involved—e.g., 
a changing roadbed, a wind varying in direction or velocity, or grades 
of differing steepness. If, in spite of such changes, a constant speed is 
maintained, this fact is best described as a state of equilibrium in which 
forces making for reduced speed are balanced by forces making for in- 
creased speed. 

If a person’s attitudes do not change, this does not mean that there are 
no influences operating upon him which tend to make him change. It 
means, rather, that he has maintained a constant state of equilibrium by 
opposing potential influences toward change by other influences. Just as 
the car maintains its speed by using more fuel when going up hill, so a 
person may meet influences which might change his attitudes by bringing 


to bear other influences which counter them, This situation is illustrated 


in Figure 7. 
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Fic. 7. How the pre-existing balance of influences is maintained when an individuals 
attitude toward something does not change. He brings to bear influence in opposi 
tion to the new influence which might change his mind, 


: pre-existing influences toward unfavorable attitude 

: preexisting influences toward favorable attitude 

: new influence toward unfavorable attitude 

* counter-influence brought to bear by individual, neutralizing the effects of C 

+ individual's position on attitude continuum, both before and alter meeting 
the new influence. 


A changing attitude may be likened to a moving car whose speed is 
changing. There are two ways in which the speed of the car may be raised, 
and two in which it may be lowered, Speed may be increased either by 
adding to forces making for speed (providing more fuel, going with the 
wind. or going down hill) or by decreasing resistance (reducing a head 
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wind, reducing the steepness of the upgrade, or applying brakes less 
forcefully). Speed may be decreased in similar ways: by subtracting from 
forces making for speed (reducing fuel supply, reducing the velocity of 
a tail wind, or reducing the slope of a downgrade), or by adding to re- 
sistance (increasing a headwind, increasing the steepness of an upgrade, or 
applying greater pressure to the brakes). 

Attitudes are changed in ways that are strictly comparable to this. A 
person’s attitude toward the public ownership of utilities, for example, 
may be made more favorable either by increasing the forces toward favor- 
ing public ownership of utilities or by decreasing the forces toward op- 
posing public ownership. Or his attitude may be made less favorable 
either by decreasing the forces toward favoring public ownership or by 
increasing the forces toward opposing it. The latter kind of change is 
illustrated in Figure 8. s 


Extremely à Neutral > --¥ Extomey 
favorable unfavorab 


Fic. 8. Iwo ways in which an indiyidual’s attitude may be shifted from position X 
to position Y: (1) The previous influences toward unfavorable attitude (4) may be 
left unchanged, as in C, while the previous influences toward favorable attitude 
(B) may be decreased, as in D. (2) The same result may be obtained by leaving B 
unchanged, as in F, while increasing influences toward unfavorable attitude (A), 
as in E. 


We have used the term “force” rather than the term “influence” be- 
cause influence may refer to something which is only potentially, but not 
actually, effective. As we use it, force is some influence which actually has 
some effect upon a person. A force is not something which exists in a 
stimulus. Rather, it is the organism's experience of being impelled to 
action by the stimulus. A stimulus which acts as a force upon one indi- 
vidual may be no force at all, or a different kind of force, to another. 

As you may have observed, this formulation of the problem of persist- 
ence and change of attitudes is based upon the assumption that attitudes 
are virtually never the result of forces in one direction only. No matter 
how favorable your attitude toward your mother, your church or your 
favorite food, you are also subject to some forces, however slight, of an 
unfavorable nature. You are occasionally frustrated by your mother; you 
occasionally suspect that your church is less than perfect, and considera- 
tions of cost or health sometimes disturb your enjoyment of a favorite 
dish. Your present attitude toward anything is from this point of view 
the result of a balancing of forces. 
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We shall speak of these forces as supporting ones if their ettects are 
in the direction of a more favorable attitude toward something. And we 
shall term opposing forces those whose effects are in the direction of a less 
favorable attitude toward something. Thus, if you sympathize with the 
objectives of the President of the United States but have misgivings con- 
cerning his administrative abilities, your attitude toward him represents 
a balance between supporting and opposing forces. 


Ego-involved motives offen arouse resistance to change 

Let us consider a small boy's favorable attitude toward his dog. His 
attitude may consist in part of a readiness for arousal of the motive of 
romping with the dog. Once the attitude is acquired, this motive may be 
aroused or intensified by such influences as the following: bodily rest- 
lessness such as might be experienced at the end of the school day; a 
sense of boredom, as when his friends are unavailable for play; the sight 
of his dog bounding toward him; the reading of a story which stimulates 
him to teach his dog some new tricks. These all function as supporting 
forces, but for the most part they are rather transitory. If these were the 
only supporting forces, his attitude toward his dog would be a rather 
casual and unimportant one, like his attitude toward corn flakes for 
breakfast. Such an attitude could rather easily be weakened or even re- 
versed. Suppose he is bitten one day while romping with the dog; suppose 
the animal becomes ill and requires a great deal of care; or suppose he 
finds another dog which is bigger, handsomer, or capable of performing 
more tricks than his own. The pain of the bite, the trouble of caring for 
him, or the perception of other dogs as preferable to his own would be 
opposing forces, perhaps leading him to dispose of his pet or to substi- 
tute another for him, 

But let us assume that the boy has a certain amount of pride in and 
affection for his dog. Such incidents as those just mentioned might then 
serve to support rather than to undermine his favorable attitude toward 
his dog. A demonstration that another boy's dog is more accomplished 
than his own may serve only to intensify his loyalty to his pet, leading 
him to dwell more fondly than ever on the animal's other good points. 
An injury or illness which might befall the dog, or his parents’ threat to 
get rid of it, may make him value his pet more highly than ever. The 
boy’s pride and affection, which are aroused by such incidents, represent 
eesigi which are quite different from simply wanting something to romp 
with. 

Such motives are said to be ego-involved. They are motives, that is, 
which are influenced by anticipations of being responded to by others 
in ways which affect one’s own evaluation of oneself. Such responses from 
others may be anticipated immediately or remotely; they may be overt 
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or symbolic; they may be trom real or trom fictitious persons or, as in the 
preceding illustration, from an animal. (Even responses from inanimate 
objects are sometimes anticipated in this way. A man gets attached to a 
pair of old shoes, or a carpenter to his tools, as objects which respond to 
his touch in special ways.) What such anticipated responses all have in 
common is that they are perceived as desirable or undesirable because 
they make a person’s picture of himself either more or less satisfying. (We 
shall have more to say in Chapter 11 about evaluating one’s self.) Pride, 
one of the most ego-involved of all motives, obviously has to do with real 
or imaginary responses from others which affect one’s self-evaluation. So, 
too, does affection; one’s own self-evaluation depends very largely upon 
one’s confidence in being affectionately responded to by others. 

Such motives and attitudes are usually directed toward other goals 
besides those of being responded to in ways which affect self-evaluation. 
It is therefore more appropriate to refer to them as “ego-involved” than 
merely as “ego motives” or “ego attitudes.” For example, a woman may 
have ego-involved attitudes toward a cake of expensive soap. She values 
it not only because it is useful but also because she likes to think of her- 
self as one who uses this special kind of soap. If her attitude toward it 
were not ego-involved, it would be valued merely for its cleaning proper- 
ties, and thoughtlessly discarded as soon as it wore thin. But if her atti- 
tudes toward it are ego-involved, she may value it all the more as it wears 
thin—just as a child whose life is threatened seems more precious than 
did the same child in good health. In similar ways ego-involved attitudes 
are often intensified when there is a weakening of other forces which sup- 
port attitudes toward the same objects. The result is that the total balance 
of forces supporting the attitude is maintained, or even strengthened. 

When a person perceives an influence as a force opposed to some atti- 
tude of his which is ego-involved, he is apt to counter that force with 
other forces of supporting nature. He becomes motivated not only toward 
the object about which he has an attitude (the dog, in the above instance) 
but also toward the defense of his own self. Under such conditions his 
attitudes are maintained or even intensified in spite of influences which 
threaten to change his attitudes. Like the car whose speed is maintained 
or even increased, in spite of an up-hill grade, by an additional supply of 
fuel, a person whose ego-involved attitudes meet opposing forces often 
mobilizes supporting forces and maintains or intensifies his attitude. 
Thus many attitudes owe much of their persistence to the fact that they 
are ego-involved. 

Some attitudes, of course, persist simply because counter-influences 
are never met. For example, a farmer may retain his favorable attitude 
toward his plow horse as long as he has never heard of a tractor. But 
when attitudes persist even in the face of opposed influences, it is alto- 
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gether likely that they are ego-involved. Attitudes are more resistant 
to change when they are ego-involved than when they are not. 

We may expect, furthermore, that the more ego-involved attitudes 
are, the harder they will be to change. This proposition, however, can be 
tested only indirectly, since no methods have yet been devised for measur- 
ing amounts of ego-involvement. It is possible to say that one individual 
is more ego-involved than another with respect to a certain attitude, or 
that the same individual is more ego-involved about one attitude than 
about another. Such more-and-less statements, however, represent only 
very crude measurement. Some of the conclusions drawn from such 
more-and-less observations are indicated below. 


Ego-defensiveness as support for existing attitudes 

THE MEANING OF DEFENSIVENESS. We shall have much to say in 
subsequent chapters about the self and the ego. At present we need note 
only that the self, as we shall use the term, refers to any and all ways in 
which an individual appears as an object of perception to that individual. 
The ego is a more restricted term, referring to the self as something 
valued. We know about a person's ego only by observing what he does 
to maintain or increase that value. And so, if a person's resistance to in- 
fluences which might change his attitudes is ego-involved, we might ex- 
pect that he would become defensive, 

This is exactly what happens in everyday life. People commonly be- 
come defensive when attitudes which are important to them are chal- 
lenged. They quite literally act as though they are defending something 
which belongs to them. If a man’s beliefs as a Roman Catholic or as a 
political liberal, for example, are questioned, he is very likely to feel that 
something important is being undermined. It is not only his church or his 
political associates which are being attacked, but also he himself. And so 
he is likely to respond with expressions of hurt feelings or with counter- 
attack. When heated remarks are made in the course of a political argu- 
ment, for example, the participants are not merely seeking to convince 
each other of something. Each is also defending himself against the im- 
plied accusation that he is somehow. unworthy or mistaken. The heat 
with which the argument is carried on is best explained as counterattack 
in the face of threat. 

This interpretation offers a satisfactory explanation of why it is that 
arguments are so notoriously ineffective in changing attitudes, Values, like 
tastes, are not subject to argument—least of all one’s self, which is a 
supreme value. The greater the ego-involvement of the arguer, therefore. 
the less susceptible he will be to opposing arguments. (It can happen, of 
course, that an arguer is led to re-examine his own point of view as his 
opponent confronts him with facts which he cannot explain away. Our 
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point is simply that the more defensive the motivation of the arguer the 
less likely he is to re-examine his own position in these circum- 
stances.) An argument may conceivably provide increased motivations 
counter to those of the pre-existing attitude. For example, a Republican 
who is arguing ‘in 1940 about the presidential election, might become 
more concerned during the argument about the importance of having in 
the White House a man versed in international affairs (a consideration 
appealing to more Democrats than Republicans in 1940). But the defen- 
sive motives aroused during the argument are usually more than strong 
enough to outbalance the influences toward attitude change. The net 
result is thus to intensify the pre-existing attitude. This fact provides an- 
other basis for the propagandist’s rule, “Don’t argue.” 

Defensive motives may, of course, be aroused with or without overt 
response. The silent listener to a radio harangue may express his defen- 
siveness by thinking up retorts and thus convincing himself more firmly 
than ever of his position. Or he may express it simply by turning off the 
radio. Or, if the challenge comes from a person who is face to face with 
him, he may “turn off” the other person in the sense of not listening in 
any serious way. The result of this, of course, is to cut himself off from 
further influences which might affect his attitudes. In these and other 
similar ways, ego-defensiveness serves as resistance to attitude change. 

EVIDENCE FROM PSYCHOTHERAPY. Evidence on defensiveness is not 
limited to casual, everyday observations. Perhaps our most complete in- 
formation comes from those who are professionally engaged in attempts 
to change individual attitudes—namely, psychiatrists and other psycho- 
therapists, whose business it is to help those who suffer from personality 
disturbances. (We are not here concerned with psychiatric practice in 
mental hospitals, but with preventive and remedial work with more or 
less “normal” subjects.) There are many schools of thought among 
psychotherapists, and rather wide variation in specific methods of treat- 
ment, But, one conviction nearly all schools of thought have in com- 
mon: they insist that attitudes cannot be changed unless ways are found 
to reduce defensiveness. Seme therapists prefer “direct” methods of con- 
fronting the subject with his own modes of defensiveness and helping him 
to “analyze” them (see Krugman, 1949). Others insist that the therapist 
must take an objective, non-blaming role so that the subject's need for 
defensiveness is at a minimum. In the words of one discussion of this 
subject, the therapist's role z 


. is one that is played by almost no one else in our society. He is al- 
most the only person to whom all secrets may be told and who will be 
sympathetic and understanding even when he has to descend to what are 
called the lowest depths of human nature. (Maslow and Mittelmann, 1941) 
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To such a person the subject usually finds it possible, sooner or later, 
to communicate his feelings of unworthiness, guilt, inferiority, or hostil- 
ity, which for reasons of self-defense he does not or cannot communicate 
to others. 

There is a second point, related to the first, about which most psycho- 
therapists are also in general agreement. Progress during treatment is as- 
sociated with changed attitudes toward other people. The importance of 
changed attitudes toward other people has been noted by therapists of 
the most diverse points of view. Some of them use “passive” methods, 
providing an atmosphere in which subjects find help in “talking it out” 
in the presence of a wise and understanding listener. Others are more 
“active,” providing a good deal of interpretation, guidance, or even direct 
advice. Some of them find that almost always attitudes of hostility to 
others must be changed if the subject is to be helped, whereas others are 
more concerned with changing attitudes of inferiority or guilt. But all of 
them find, in one way, or another, that attitudes toward other people are 
changed as defensiveness is lessened. 

It is thus hard to escape the conclusion that ego-defensiveness supports 
the attitudes of guilt, hostility, and inferiority toward others. With the 
aid of the therapist, the subjects’ defensiveness is reduced, and then they 
are able to change their attitudes. If neurotics and others who seek help 
from psychotherapists were able, alone, to change their attitudes, they 
would not need to seek professional help. Their defensiveness provides 
resistance to the kinds of attitude changes which more fortunate people 
are able to make without seeking professional help. 


Some intensive studies of individual resistance to 

attitude change 

The skilled psychotherapist can detect many symptoms of defensive- 
hess (¢.g., unintentional gestures, tone of voice, or even dreams), but 
there is usually some uncertainty in the matter of their interpretation. 
Investigators do not, therefore, rely solely upon the interpretations of 
psychotherapists, but also try to obtain direct statements from their sub- 
jects. The best way of obtaining such statements in systematic manner 
is through interviews held under conditions which will motivate the 
subjects to talk freely and frankly. Such statements are most significant if 
they can be related to known facts about the subjects’ attitudes or be- 
havior. Data of this kind were obtained in a series of intensive studies of 
students who changed, and of others who did not change, their attitudes 
toward public affairs during their four years in the small college com- 
ann of which Q61 and Q8I (discussed on pp. 194 to 196) were mem- 
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The average student in this community, on reaching her third or 
fourth year in college, became very much less conservative in attitudes 
toward such public issues as organized labor and public relief. Such 
changes were particularly characteristic of students recognized as leaders. 
The great majority of students were aware of this general trend, whether 
or not they were sympathetic to it; many students, in fact, thought the 
trend was more pronounced than it actually was. There were many kinds 
of influences which tended to change the conservative attitudes with 
which most students first entered the community; most of these influences 
operated through the community at large rather than through the class- 
room alone. The small minority of students who did not abandon their 
conservative attitudes may thus be described as resistant to attitude 
change. 

Nineteen juniors and seniors whose attitudes, unlike those of most of 
the students, had not become less conservative, and for whom complete 
data were available, were selected for special study. Students were asked 
not only to respond to attitude scales but also to indicate, by a percentage 
estimate, how many of their classmates they believed would make attitude 
responses like their own. It was thus possible to discover whether or not 
these nineteen conservative students were aware that they were a good 
deal more conservative than most of their classmates. Students were also 
interviewed concerning their own assumed agreement in attitudes with 
their classmates. In every one of these 19 cases the interview statements 
confirmed the conclusions reached (on the basis of percentage estimates) 
concerning the individual's degree of awareness of her own relative con- 
servatism. Several other sources of information were also available, in- 
cluding teachers’ judgments about personality characteristics and also 
other students’ judgments as to reputation for participating in com- 
munity life. 

Of the 19 students, 10 were clearly aware of their own relative con- 
servatism and, in one way or another, all 10 expressed their defensive- 
ness about it. Five of the 10 showed a generalized defensiveness which 
took the form of opposition to community standards of all kinds, includ- 
ing the prevailing attitudes toward public issues. Their general negativ- 
ism was clearly related to their failure to achieve what they regarded as 
success in a competitive struggle for social recognition. They felt rebuffed 
or rejected, either by fellow students or\by instructors, or both. The fol- 
lowing quotations from interviews are characteristic: 


Probably the feeling that my instructors didn’t accept me led me to 
reject their opinions. 
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I built up a wall inside me against what the noisy liberals said. | found 


I couldn’t compete, so I decided to stick to my father’s ideas. For at least 
two years I've been insulated against all college influences. 


The other 5 felt that they liad been relatively successful in achieving their 
social ambitions and had no need to “rebel” against community standards 
in general. They were, however, quite aware of their own relative con- 
servatism and in this particular respect they did express defensiveness. 
They felt that it would be “disloyal” to their families to adopt the prevail- 
ing community attitudes, which they quite consciously resisted. There 
follow some illustrative quotations from their interviews: 


It’s considered intellectually superior here to be liberal or radical. This 
puts me on the defensive, as I'm all my mother has in the world, and I 
refuse to consider my mother beneath me intellectually, as so many other 
students do. 


I've been aware of a protective shell against radical ideas. When I 
found several of my friends getting that way I either had to go along or 
just shut out that area entirely. I couldn't respect myself if I changed my 
opinions just to go along with them, and so almost deliberately I lost 
interest. 


The other 9 conservative students were not aware of their own rela- 
tive conservatism. They believed their own attitudes to be more or less 
like those of their classmates, and showed little or no defensiveness in 
relation to the community in general. Nevertheless, all 9 were con- 
sidered by their instructors and by the college psychiatrist to be extremely 
self-defensive in personality make-up. All but one of them were regarded 
as timid, retiring, and troubled by feelings of inferiority. Their circles of 
acquaintance were small. Four of the 9 were passive in relation to the 
community, going their own quiet ways and keeping to their own small 
circles. The other 5 had the reputation of being antagonistic toward the 
community, being described as stubborn, resistant, or insistent upon 
having their own way. These 5, too, kept to their own small circles of 
acquaintance, Apart from their work and their few friends, what they 
most wanted was to be left alone, not to be “pushed around.” According 
to their own statements, if they had felt that any pressure was being put 
upon them to become either more or less conservative, they would have 
resisted it. What happened, in fact, was that all these 9 students kept 
themselves so insulated against the community that they felt no such 
pressure. 

All of the 9, in short, were defensive in the general sense of protecting 
themselves against the community at large, but not in the particular 
sense of resisting influences which might change their attitudes toward 
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public issues. Their defensiveness sprang from their sense of inadequacy. 
They were resistant to changes in these particular attitudes, not con- 
sciously, but simply as part of the over-all way in which they protected 
themselves from the community by remaining as much aloof as possible. 
In this general sense their resistance to attitude change was an ego-de- 
fensive process. 

The operation of ego-defensiveness on the part of these 19 students 
may be more clearly seen by contrasting them with 24 other students 
selected for intensive study because they showed more than the average 
amount of attitude change. The 24 nonconservatives had egos to defend, 
too, but in their case ego-involved motives did not take the form of resist- 
ing the community attitude norms. They differed from the conservatives 
in one or both of the following respects: (1) they had a greater sense of 
personal adequacy; (2) they were more strongly motivated to achieve 
independence from their parents. Their greater sense of personal ade- 
quacy meant that they did not need to cut themselves off from the com- 
munity, and so they became susceptible to its influences. Their greater 
need for emancipation from parents meant simply, in some instances, that 
they did not feel compelled to cling to what their parents stood for. In 
other cases it meant more than this—that their newly found attitudes 
symbolized independence from parents; they had proved to themselves 
that they could disagree with their parents and “stand on their own feet.” 

Changing attitudes, to these 24 students, meant not a threat but an 
opportunity—a gateway to community approval or to independence from 
parents or, in many cases, to both. The 19 conservative students, however, 
were lacking in one or both of the major characteristics of the 24 non- 
conservatives. Those who had least sense of personal adequacy (as shown 
by intensive personality studies) defended themselves by withdrawal, so 
that they scarcely sensed the community influences» toward attitude 
change. Those who had greater personal adequacy but who were more 
closely bound to parents defended themselves against a threat to their 
parental ties by resisting the community influences toward attitude 
change. (This particular combination of attitudes and personality char- 
acteristics is by no means typical of most college campuses. Very com- 
monly, in fact, the relationship is just the reverse.) 

Defense of the ego, then, is aroused when some influence is perceived 
as a threat to a person’s self-evaluation. If the influence is thus perceived, 
it is resisted. Under such conditions ego-involvement induces resistance to 
attitude change. An influence may be perceived, however (as in the case 
of the 24 nonconservatives), as a reinforcement to an existing or to a 
desired relationship between self and others. If so, the influence is not 
tesisted but welcomed, and may serve as a force toward attitude change. 
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Under these conditions there is quite as much ego-involvement as under 
the other conditions, but the forces aroused are ego-supporting rather 
than ego-defensive. Ego-defensive forces, being aimed at safety in the face 
of threat, are much more likely to serve as resistance to attitude change 
than are ego-supporting forces. 


There are thus two general sorts of conditions under which the exist- 
ing balance of supporting and opposing forces is maintained, and under 
which attitudes therefore do not change. First, the balance of forces may 
remain unchanged because no new influences are met which might 
change it. And secondly, the balance may remain the same because forces 
which might undermine the attitude are countered by forces supporting 
the existing attitude which are strong enough to neutralize or outweigh 
the forces toward change. Ego-defense is a particularly important kind of 
force against attitude change. It probably serves as the most common 
source of resistance to attitude change. 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCE TO ATTITUDE 
. CHANGE 


If you are interested in changing someone's attitudes, then, you will 
probably have to do something more than just provide new influences 
to counteract the old ones. Unless you are sure that the existing attitudes 
are not much ego-involved, you will want to go about it in ways which 
do not arouse defensiveness. If you can avoid this, and at the same time 
manage to weaken the influences which have previously supported the 
attitude, you will probably be successful in changing it. 

An existing attitude is almost always the result of a balance of forces, 
since only rarely are all the influences in the direction of a favorable or 
an unfavorable attitude. By simple algebraic reasoning, then, we would 
expect that a given attitude could be made more favorable either by in- 
creasing the positive (favorable) influences or by reducing the negative 
(unfavorable) ones. If the negative ones are rather strong, it will probably 
be more effective to weaken them than to shift the balance by strength- 
ening the influences in the opposite direction. One reason why this is true 
is that, other things being equal, the greater the strength of the support- 
ing influences, the greater the amount of defensiveness which may be 
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aroused. The likelihood of defensiveness is thus less if opposing 
forces are kept constant and supporting forces reduced than if opposing 
forces are increased and supporting forces kept constant. Some evidence 
which tends to confirm these hypotheses is offered below. 

If supporting influences are to be weakened, it is important to under- 
stand their characteristics. In no two instances are they exactly alike, of 
course, but ego-involvement is a common feature of the supporting in- 
fluences in most cases, Ego-involvement never exists in a vacuum but 
always pre-supposes a relationship between oneself and some reference 
group. In order to weaken the supporting influences, then, it is usually 
necessary to change the perceived relationship between self and reference 
group. There are many possible ways in which this can be done, but we 
shall describe only one of them. 


Group decision A 

The following description of an experiment in changing attitudes is 
typical of many others that have been carried out by the late Kurt Lewin 
and his associates (1947). 


A preliminary experiment in changing food habits was conducted with 
six Red Cross groups of volunteers organized for home nursing during 
World War II. Groups ranged in size from 13 to 17 members. The objec- 
tive was to increase the use of beef hearts, sweetbreads, and kidneys as 
food. If one considers the psychological forces which ‘kept housewives 
from using these intestinals, one is tempted to think of rather deep- 
seated aversions requiring something like psychoanalytical treatment. 
Doubtless a change in this respect is a much more difficult task than, for 
instance, the introduction of a new vegetable such as escarole. There were, 
however, only 45 minutes available. 

In three of the groups attractive lectures were given which linked the 
problem of nutrition with the war effort, emphasized the vitamin and 
mineral value of the three meats, giving detailed explanations with the 
aid of charts, Both the health and economic aspects were stressed. The 
preparation of these meats was discussed in detail as well as techniques 
for avoiding those characteristics to which ayersions were oriented (odor, 
texture, appearance, etc.), Mimeographed recipes were distributed. The 
lecturer was able to arouse the interest of the groups by giving hints of 
her own methods for preparing these “delicious dishes,” and her success 
with her own family. . 

For the other three groups Mr. Alex Bavelas developed the following 
procedure of group action, Again the problem of nutrition was linked 
with that of the war effort and general health. After a few minutes, a dis- 
cussion was started to see whether housewives could be induced to par- 
ticipate in a program of change without attempting any high-pressure 
salesmanship. The group discussion about “housewives like themselves” 
led to an elaboration of the obstacles which a change in general and par- 
ticularly change towards sweetbreads, beef hearts, and kidneys ‘would en- 
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counter, such as the husband's dislike of them, their smell during cooking, 
etc. The nutrition expert offered the same remedies and recipes for prepa- 
ration which were presented in the lecture to the other groups. But in 
these groups preparation techniques were offered after the groups had 
become sufficiently involved to be interested in knowing whether certain 
obstacles could be removed. 

In the earlier part of the meeting a census was taken on how many 
women had served any of these foods in the past. At the end of the meet- 
ing, the women were asked by a show of hands who was willing to try 
one of these meats within the next week. 

A follow-up showed that only 3 percent of the women who heard the 
lecture served one of the meats never served before, whereas after group 
decision 32 percent served. one of them. 


Similar experiments have shown the effectiveness of group decision 
in changing attitudes toward the use of milk, the use of cod liver oil for 
infants, and the employment of older women by plant managers. 

Another investigation (Coch and French, 1948) began as an attempt 
to solve a situation of serious concern to the management of a garment 
factory. A certain pair of pajamas was now selling in the market for only 
half the price of the previous year, but during that time there had been 
almost no improvement in the production rate. The people who worked 
on this article were divided into three experimental groups and one con- 
trol group. Experimental-group members were allowed to see for them- 
selyes the facts of selling price and productign,rate, and were then asked 
to decidè what should be done about it. In dah group certain changes in 
production methods were decided upon, together with ways of intro- 
ducing the changes. These same kinds of changes were then dictated, in 
the “traditional” manner, to the control group. 

It had long been the experience of this and similar plants that work- 
ers who had achieved a certain standard of proficiency on a routine job 
and were then transferred to a new one were very slow in acquiring ex- 
pertness on the new job. Earlier studies showed that most of such trans- 
ferred workers never regained their old proficiency. The investigators 
had reason to believe that this slow recovery rate was in part the result 
of group-shared resistance to the change. They had found that there was 
a good deal of resentment against the management about it, and that 
sometimes there were group-shared understandings that production s 
should not rise too fast after a transfer. In this investigation, all these 
things turned out to be true of the control group but not of the experi- 
mental groups. The experimental groups, which made the changes follow- 
ing their own group decisions, showed a much smaller drop in productivity 
after the change than the control group. Very soon, furthermore, the ex- 
perimental groups more than recovered from this temporary drop, while 
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the control group did not. (This study is described in further detail on 
pages 646 ff.) í 

All these experiments involved changes in attitudes. To the extent 
that methods of group decision were effective, it was not so much because 
positive influences were strengthened—not directly, at least, since no 
“high pressure” methods were used. The explanation must therefore be 
that negative influences—i.e., previously supported ones—were somehow 
weakened. Let us examine some of the ways in which this could have 
occurred. 

Let us assume, in the case of the experiment on preferences in kinds 
of meat, that two kinds of opposing influence initially prevented the use 
of hearts and kidneys. There was, first, a set of assumptions about taste, 
smell, and difficulty of preparing them for the table. These opposing in- 
fluences were to some extent weakened by providing recipes and instruc: | 
tions for making the meats appetizing. These influences, however, were 
presumably weakened to about the same extent in the control group (i.e. 
the lecture group) as in the experimental group, with little or no effect 
upon attitudes. Hence it must have been some other set of influences 
which was weakened in the experimental group, but not in the control 
group. This second kind of opposing influence almost certainly had to 
do with the fact that the decision to try the different meats was made in 
the presence of other women. Every group was composed of women from ' 
about the same economic level, one experimental and one control group 
being somewhat above average economic level, one of each being about 
average, and one of each being somewhat below average. It therefore seems 
reasonable to conclude that for each woman the other women present 
served as a positive reference group. If one of the opposing forces for the 
use of these meats was the assumption that “families like mine don't 
serve that kind of food” then, clearly, the strength of this force was re- 
duced by the group decision. The reference group now became one 
which, instead of being opposed to such meats, was willing to try them. 
In the control groups there was no such opportunity to discover that a 
positive reference group was willing to try the disliked meats. Hence 
there was little change in attitude on the part of the control group. This 
is not an explanation of which we can be certain, bet it is one which 
would account for the observed facts. 

Attitude changes on the part of garment workers after group decision 
can best be explained in similar ways. Here again we must assume more 
than one source of resistance to attitude change. One of these sources of 
resistance—the possibility that the new working arrangements might 
prove less satisfactory in terms of difficulty, wages, or working companions 
—was presumably about equal for both the control and the experimental 
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groups. Two other sources of resistance, however, were more effectively 
weakened, presumably, under conditions of group decision. First, there 
is the almost universal reluctance to being “pushed around” by manage- 
ment. This source of resistance was weakened by the fact that the group 
of workers was asked to make its own decision. Secondly, as in the case of 
changing attitudes toward meats, there were certain assumptions about 
group norms. The average individual in the control group felt that his 
own resistances to the change were supported by others in the group. In 
the experimental group, however, each individual had the experience of 
observing others who were proposing new methods which they were 
willing to try. 

Both of these resisting influences which were weakened in the ex- 
perimental group thus had to do with reference groups. Insofar as opposi- 
tion to change was based upon management, as a negative reference 
group, such opposition was weakened by the fact that they themselves, 
not management, were making the decision. Insofar as opposition was 
based upon assumptions of opposition shared by other workers, as a posi- 
tive reference group, this source of resistance was weakened by the ob- 
vious fact that fellow workers were not necessarily opposed to the change. 
In both of these ways group decision served to reduce resistance to the 
proposed change and thus to make attitudes toward it more favorable. 
Much of the resistance thus broken down was of ego-defensive nature, 
since it involved a relationship between self and reference groups. The 
effectiveness of group decision seems to lie in large part in the fact that 
it can weaken. ego-defensiveness. 


Continued group support 

Revivalists, money raisers, politicians, and others have long known 
that it is often easier to sway a whole crowd than a: single individual. 
Temporarily, at least, resistances to giving money or to making a decla- 
ration of faith may be weakened by finding oneself among others who are 
making contributions or who are announcing their convictions—particu- 
larly if these things happen in an atmosphere of enthusiasm. Very often 
under these conditions, however, underlying resistances to attitude 
change have not been affected. In such cases it is only resistance to carry- 
ing out some act, such as giving money, which has been broken down. 
The balance of forces maintaining the attitude may not have been 
changed at all. Even if there has been a temporary upset of the balance, 
a few days or a few weeks later, in many instances, the pre-existing bal- 
ance of forces has re-established itself, There has been no enduring effect 
upon the forces opposed to attitude change. 

If there is no strong resistance to attitude change, group influences 
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may persist. Follow-up studies of the effects of group decision have shown 
a surprising degree of persistence of the changed attitudes. Various groups 
of mothers, for example, whose attitudes toward the use of milk, cod liver 
oil, and orange juice were changed after group decision showed more 
pronounced effects of the decision after four weeks than they had after 
two weeks. After two weeks, 85 percent of one group of mothers were fol- 
lowing the group decision regarding the use of orange juice, and after 
four weeks, 100 percent. The corresponding percentages for mothers 
who were given individual instruction instead of participating in group 
decision were 38 and 54 (Lewin, 1947). Since the mothers did not see 
each other after the group decision, we must assume that the group in- 
fluences persisted simply because there was no strong resistance to them. 

The implications are clear. When a person's attitudes have changed 
because group influence has lowered his resistance to attitude change, 
then the group influence must be made to persist if the attitude change 
is to be enduring. In the case of the garment workers, for example, the 
attitude change involved the overcoming of a good deal of ego-defensive- 
ness. This change persisted only because the group influence was a con- 
tinuing one. Each worker continued to have day-to-day evidence that the 
group standards had changed. a 

This principle has been rather dramatically illustrated by group-in- 
duced changes in the attitudes of confirmed alcoholics. Bales (1945a) has 
shown that alcohol addicts (as distinguished from those who occasionally 
drink too much) nearly always have feelings of helplessness about what 
they themselves regard as their weakness. They feel isolated and cut off 
from other people who, they assume, are able to “take it or leave it 
alone,” whereas they themselves cannot. They feel that they are different 
from normal people who drink for social purposes, while they them- 
selves drink for reasons of internal compulsion. (There is a great deal of 
evidence [cf. Mowrer, 1942] that fundamental characteristics of person- 
ality have much to do with the original acquiring of the habit. The 
individual may have discovered that he can find an escape from emotional 
conflicts or disturbing situations through the use of alcohol; he may feel 
less inhibited or less inferiority-ridden, or may be able to take some de- 
sired role which he finds impossible when sober. Our present concern, 
however, is not with the origins of the habit, but with the social influences 
which continue to support it.) 


The drinker becomes more and more isolated, “desperately alone,” 
more and more bound up with his own circular reasoning and self-de- 
structive tendencies. He becomes inaccessible to all the usual social ap- 
proaches, and puts his own distorted construction on everything that hap- 
pens to him. The social world has lost its power to influence his motiva- 
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tions in any way which does not lead him deeper into his dilemma. (Bales, — 
19456) 


These feelings of aloneness and helplessness serve to reinforce the 
habit of drinking. The individual becomes the victim of a vicious circle; 
the more he drinks, the more alone he feels, and his only escape 
the torments of loneliness, together with the inferiority and guilt which 
they bring, lies in further drinking, which leads to deeper loneliness, a 
so on. “Normal” people have come to constitute, for him, a negative 
erence group—i.e., a group to which he opposes himself. (A negati 


he nevertheless resists efforts to “reform” him. His ego-defenses a 
aroused in two ways. First, he resents the implication that he is unable te 
take care of himself. Secondly, alcohol has become the indispensable tool 


strength, courage, and release from loneliness in drink. The loss of 
a tool is felt to be a threat, in the face of which he becomes defensive. 
resists all the more because attempts to “reform” him come from those 
to whom he feels himself opposed. “How can reasoning, or persuasion 
or punishment be effective when it comes from a world with which the 
alcoholic in his innermost core of thought and feeling is basically t 
Wal... .2” 
K In view of all these facts, it is not surprising that neither persuasion 
nor medical treatment is apt to be very effective. They leave untouch 
the craving itself. The craving is an intense motive, representing not only 
an acquired taste but also a fixation upon a specific means of reducing 
the acquired drives of anxiety, loneliness, and despair. Sooner or later the 
craving is likely to prove stronger than any external forccs arrayed 
against it, such as a distaste acquired by drug treatment. If and when the 
craving once more prevails, the individual again becomes a victim of the 
old vicious circle, and his ego-defensiveness is rearoused. Both the crav- 
ing and the defensiveness must themselves be reduced if the “cure” is to 
be enduring. The best way of doing this would seem to be to get him 
to relate himself to a positive reference group of a kind that will rein- 
force his motivation to overcome his addiction and at the same time 
reduce his defensiveness. 
Almost exactly this approach (without, of course, these kinds a 
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theoretical statements about it) has been used with great effectiveness by 
an organization known as Alcoholics Anonymous, local groups of which 
may be found in nearly every large city in the United States. 


The new candidate for Alcoholics Anonymous finds that the group is 
made up exclusively of others who have been exactly in his own situation. 
He finds that they have schemed and planned and struggled and stolen 
to keep their supply of alcohol, just as he has. They have felt the same 
self-justification, inarticulate rage, and aggression. They have drunk their 
way into and out of every possible jam and, as a group, know every in and 
out of the life of the compulsive drinker. 

That the members do know and understand the compulsive drinker 
comes out in the group meetings, which are given over chiefly to short 
narratives by the members of their drinking experiences, humorous and 
tragic, of their final realization that their attempt to adjust through drink- 
ing was hopeless, and of the way in which they were able to stop. It is 
customary for a new member to “qualify himself as a genuine alcoholic” 
by relating events from his drinking experience which undeniably iden- 
tify him with the other members, who know and recognize all the signs. 
The new candidate in such a group intuitively recognizes that he is 
among friends, and that when they speak of their experiences they speak 
of his own. They “talk the same language.” They feel as he feels. They do 
not condemn him. There is nothing to fight against. 

The usual situation is here completely reversed; the alcoholic obtains 
recognition and response through the admission of thoughts and activi- 
ties which, before, he had been desperately trying to hide, even from him- 
self. In the course of time he opens out, and his experience becomes a part 
of the group experience. What he had thought were personal drinking 
secrets, monstrously invented and indulged in by himself alone, become 
trade secrets, and humorously or dramatically told, add to his effective- 
ness and sense of belonging. He becomes aware of habits of thought and 
feelings in himself which heretofore had been repressed and compulsively 
active, He undergoes a personal emotional catharsis, partly through the 
group meetings, partly through particular confidants he discovers in the 
group, and partly through his attempts to make amends to friends and 
associates for wrongs he feels he has done them in the course of his drink- 
ing career. (Bales, 19456) 


With amazing frequency, members of such groups report that sooner 
or later the craving simply disappears. “I did not leave alcohol—alcohol 
left me,” is a favorite way of expressing this. The change comes about 
not merely by passive membership in the group, by exchanges and “con- 
fessions” of experience, but also by a program of activity in which the 
helping of other alcoholics looms very large. 


In working to put over the new ideas which have enabled him to be- 
come sober, the member identifies himself still more strongly with the 
group. He confirms by repetition the effects it has had upon him. And in 
so doing, he feels a new sense of power, adequacy, and authority. His 
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former position is reversed; whereas before he was the “child,” the infe- 
rior and defensive “bad boy,” or “the patient,” he now is the wise and 
benevolent “father” or “mother,” the mature adult who has made good in 
the face of handicaps. He is “the doctor.” He is consulted and depended 
upon by others in the group. His opinions and explanations are respected. 
Now he is the teacher instead of the pupil, and he can accept the idea of 
re-education with more equanimity, although actually the term is not 
much used in the group. 

The leaders of the group become the principal links with the larger 
community, and are active in it both in a general way and in ways which 
draw upon community resources for the benefit of alcoholics. The bridge 
back to the parent social body, with the various aids it can offer, is com- 
pleted. A series of intermediate roles is thus established, bridging the gap 
between the position of the isolated and rebellious drinker, and the posi- 
tion of a full-fledged responsible member of the larger community. The 
alcoholic, even when not an explicit leader of the group, can pass from 
one to the other of these intermediate roles with relative ease. Although 
the ex-alcoholic will probably always want and need to retain his member- 
ship and activity in the group, since the old thought and feeling patterns 
lie constantly in wait within him, he is no longer an outcast, but a full- 
fledged member of the larger community, participating in a way he would — 
never have thought possible in his drinking days. (Bales, 1945b) 


Programs similar to this one in many respects have, in various times 
and places, been carried on by many groups and organizations—for ex- 
ample, by religious sects and orders and by groups interested in the Te 
education of delinquents and criminals. Not all have been successful, 
and most of them have not persisted over long periods of time. Probably 
the major reason for their hit-and-miss effectiveness is that they hav 
not been designed upon the basis of any body of verified social-psycho- 
logical principles. They have been, for the most-part, “lucky accidents” 
whose success is attributable to individual leaders whose abilities a 
convictions happened to meet the needs of a particular time and place. I i 
the long run, of course, such programs can be successful only insofar as 
they are based upon an application of verified laws and principles. Thi 
outlines of such a set of principles are suggested in this chapter. Needless 
to wih the outlines are rough and need to be filled in by much more rê- 
search, 
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COMMUNICATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF NORMS 


An experimental study of developing perceptual norms 

On page 95 we referred briefly to part of an experiment by Sherif 
which made use of the autokinetic phenomenon. You will remember that 
a stationary pinpoint of light, if observed under certain laboratory condi- 
tions, is perceived as moving. Such a stimulus is a very ambiguous one, 
since there are at first no standards by which to judge the extent of ap- 
parent movement. In this part of the experiment subjects worked alone, 
making successive judgments of the extent of the apparent movement of 
100 exposures of the light. Under these conditions, each subject gradually 
settled down to a very restricted range (for example, between 2 and 3 
inches, or between 8 and 10 inches) within which he made all his esti- 
mates. This restricted range was adhered to in experimental sessions on 
later days, when further series of 100 judgments were made. In Sherif's 
words, 


( " 
In the absence of an objective scale of stimuli and an externally given 
reference point or standard, each individual builds up a range of his own 
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and an internal (subjective) reference point within that range, and each 
successive judgment is given within that range and in relation to that 
reference point. The range and relerence point established by each indi- 
vidual are peculiar to himself when he is experimented upon alone. (1936) 
Such individually developed standards represent individual norms. 

In another part of the experiment, Sherif had his subjects work in 
groups of two and three. As in the first part of the experiment, there were 
100 consecutive exposures of the light, each one lasting exactly 2 seconds. 
Each subject announced aloud his own judgment of the extent of move- 
ment of the light, to which all had been exposed together, and each one 
heard each of the others make his announcement after each exposure of 
the light. Half of the groups had had no previous experience with the 
autokinetic phenomenon, whereas the subjects in the other half had 
already built up their individual norins, as described above. In the group 
situation both these sets of subjects gradually set up group norms. That 
is, all members of each group came to make their judgments within a 
restricted range characteristic of that group. Thus in each group the 
individual norms were very much alike, though these norms differed a 
great deal from group to group. 

Some of these group results are shown graphically in Figure 9. The 
most important thing to notice in this chart is that the subjects who first 
worked alone (extreme left of the chart) built up rather divergent norms, 
but their norms came to be much alike very soon after they began to 
make their judgments together, and stayed alike through the remain- 
ing three group sessions. This is shown in the funnel-shaped figures made 
by the converging lines, in the left half of the chart. Note also that 
(as shown at the extreme right of the chart) when subjects began by 
making judgments together, they kept their group norms when later mak- 
ing judgments alone.(Group norms persist in the individual situation, 
but individual norms do not persist in the group situation. There is evi- 
dently something about expressing judgments to others and hearing 
others express their judgments that affects a person’s standards of judg- 


‘ment, 


The norms, in this particular case, had to do with standards of “how 
much?” which serve as frames of reference. Norm building of this kind 
constantly occurs in everyday life. For example, people who live where 
the air is clear and dry learn to judge mountains as being 30, 40, or 50 
miles distant, whereas people who come from regions where visibility 
is not so high would judge the same mountains 6, 8, or 10 miles away. 


Not all norms are of this quantitative nature; we also learn to judge 


things in terms of “what kind?” /For example, we judge some forms of 
social behavior as being matters of morals, and others as only matters of 
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“taste.” The same principles seem to apply to both kinds of norms. These 
principles, as applied to group norms, depend upon the fact that people 
are not only responding to the things about which they build up norms 
but are also (as in the case of Sherif’s experiment) responding to each 
other. ; 


Fic. 9. Amount of per 
ceived autokinetic move- 
ment on the part of various 
groups, showing “funnel” 
effect on the part of sub- 
jects who first develop in- 
dividual norms and then 
make their judgments in 
the group situation, (From 
Sherif, 1936.) 


(The term “norm,” unfortunately, has several meanings. JWe shall use 
it, however, only in the sense of “more or less fixed frame of reference,” 
whether of quantitative or qualitative nature. Sherif's subjects, working 
alone, developed individual norms in the sense that each one settled upon 
a more or less definite standard in terms of which to judge the movement 
of the light. When his subjects worked in groups and communicated with 
each other, they came to use the same frames of reference in making their 
judgments. We shall refer to such shared frames of reference—which 
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result from communication and which make communication possible— 
as group norms) Since this book deals with social psychology, in terms of 
interaction, we shall be primarily concerned with group norms. 


The problem of this chapter 

In this chapter we return to one aspect of the problem raised in 
Chapter 2 concerning the bases for variations and uniformities in social 
behavior. It was pointed out there that when we find uniformities in 
social behavior we also find uniformities in motives and attitudes. These 
uniformities, in turn, are associated with uniformities in human organ- 
isms and in their environments. We now turn to a closer examination of 
one part of the environment—the distinctly social part. 

We shall first recall that (each infant enters a society in which people 
have many attitudes in common, based upon common frames of reference.) 
We shall then see some of the ways in which(the infant comes to use these 
frames of reference as his own—how he “interiorizes” them, to use the 
technical phrase.) And because he learns to look at things in the same 
ways as other members of his society, he develops attitudes which are 
much like theirs. This process, we shall note, is one which goes on because 
he must respond to the same things as other people—such as food, 
clothes, and his own brothers and sisters, for example—and at the same 
time respond to other people who are also responding to those things. 
One result of this process is that in order to satisfy his first, purely private 
wants, he acquires motives and attitudes which are not private but shared 
with others. Another consequence is that group members, and even the 
group itself, cease to be just means toward other ends and become ends 
in themselvyes—that is, they become objects of attitudes. 

(The need to communicate with others leads group members to de- 
velop norms, as we noted in Chapter 6.(Once developed, the norms make 
possible communication which leads to group-shared attitudes, including 
attitudes toward the group itself.) This chapter deals with some of these 
consequences of human communication, as well as with the conditions 
which make communication possible. 


GROUP NORMS: FRAMES OF REFERENCE 
COMMON TO GROUP MEMBERS 


„The important thing about a group's norms, you will remember( is 
that they make possible communication among its members. People can 
interact without any common body of norms, but they cannot communi- 
cate in the sense of sharing meanings through their interaction. cat and 
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a canary can interact, and so can a mother and her newborn child, but 
there is little or no sharing of meaning in such interaction because there 
are no common norms. That is, there is no shared “code” according to 
which the stalking of the cat or the fluttering of the canary has similar 
meanings to both of them. And the infant's whimperings, although they 
may be more or less accurately understood by his mother, do not have 
the same meaning for him as for her.( Communication is a process by 
which a person refers to something, either by pointing to it or using a 
symbol for it, in such a way as to lead another person to have a more or , 
less similar experience of it. Communication, in this sense, presupposes 

frames of reference which are shared by the communicating persons, so 

that similar meanings are shared by them. 

Norms thus result in “standard” meanings. They do not, however, 
necessarily result in behavior that is standard on the part of those who 
share the meanings. Group members frequently do exhibit behavior that 
is very similar. For example, nearly all members of a college community 
rejoice over a football victory, because the victory has similar meanings 
for all of them. But norms also underlie behaviors by group members - 
which are not similar but distinctive and unique.) The college president 
and the president of the freshman class, for instance, show behaviors in 
common, such as singing the alma mater at the close of the game. But 
each of these two also rejoices in his own distinctive way; each of them, 
in fact, is expected to rejoice in ways which are understood by all as 
fitting to his particular position. (We shall refer to behaviors appropriate 
to specific positions as “roles.”) The cheer leaders, too, behave in certain 
distinctive ways, and the members of the cheering section in still other 
distinctive ways; so do the team captain and the coach, The distinctive 
behavior of each is understood by all, because it is perceived by all within 
the frame of reference provided by a common understanding of the posi- 
tions of cheer leader, member of the cheering section, team captain, and 
coach. Even though they behave differently, the college president, the 
freshman, the cheer leader, and others communicate smoothly, because 
the group norms provide common meanings for the different behaviors 
which are thus understood by all of them. Their behavior would not be 
understandable, either to themselves as they interact or to others who 
observe them, were it not for the norms and standard meanings. 

(Group norms may be established concerning almost anything and 
everything, real or imagined, in the universe.) Within Christendom, for 
example, groups have developed norms about such abstract things as the 
nature of the Trinity. (Norms concerning very concrete things, such as 
the use of foodstuffs and the division of property, are developed within 
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most groups.) For purposes of convenience, we shall make (a fourfold 
classification of areas in which groups commonly develop norms: mate- 
rial objects, other group members, other groups, and their own in- 
stitutions, 


Material objects 

Members of a group, in defining their relationships to each other, 
cannot ignore objects in their environment upon which they are de- 
pendent in common ways. The greater the common dependence upon 
such an object, the more certainly will group norms concerning it arise.) 
Fskimos must be able to communicate with each other about snow, desert 
peoples about camels, and coastal peoples about the fish without which 
they would starve. Special interest groups. membership in which is purely 
voluntary, also develop norms concerning material objects, even though 
survival does not depend upon such objects. Thus, sportsmen’s groups 
develop norms concerning fish and game, and religious groups concern- 
ing sacred objects. And such groups as families, which share many inter- 
ests, develop norms concerning both essential objects (e.g., the house in 
which they live) and nonessential ones (e.g., pets and family heirlooms). 
We shall henceforth refer to things perceived in terms of shared norms 
as “common objects.” 

The significance of this for social psychology is that a person's re- 
sponse to a common object, when observed by another person, is also an 
act of communicating to that other person—whether it is so intended or 
not. A man who is cruel to animals, or one who allows junk to accumulate 
in his front yard, or one who collects rare books, is, whether he knows it 
or not, interacting with other people as well as responding to objects. 
The meanings which are communicated by such behaviors depend, of 
course, upon the norms of the groups whose members observe these be- 
haviors. Two possible sets of meanings of these behaviors, corresponding 
to different norms, are suggested in Figure 10. 

People are always more or less aware of the fact that their behavior 
is observed by others and that they are therefore “saying something’ 
to other people by the ways in which they treat animals, front yards, or 
rare books, ty he meaning actually communicated to other people depends 
upon their norms, whereas the meaning which the person himself intends 
to communicate depends upon what he himself assumes their norms to 
be. An individual's assumptions as to others’ norms do not necessarily 
correspond to their norms. If his assumptions do, in fact, correspond to 
the norms of those with whom he is communicating, then those people 
Will be more or less correct in drawing conclusions concerning what he 
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is motivated to communicate) But if, as often happens, the behaving 
individual is wrong in assuming that those who observe him share his 
own norms, then what he intends to communicate and what he actually 
communicates may be quite different. This would be the case if a man’s 
behavior is determined by the kinds of norms described as Norm 4, in 
Figure 10, and if others interpret his behavior in the ways described as 
Norm B. Successful communication—that is, actually conveying mean- 


. Communica- Communica- 
Behavior Norm A tion A Norm B tion B 
Animals are A man who Animals are A man who is 
like other treats animals | like humans cruel to 7 
ing forms of harshly does in being mals is indif- 
sane. RA material not conbiler sensitive — ferent to oth 
property. them to be very | to pain. pain, and prob 
valuable ably abuses his” 
own children. 
A man's front A man in whose | A tidy front A man whose — 
yard is his front yard many | yard is a front yard is 
Allowing “junk” | castle; it re- things accumu- | mark of re- —} untidy is con- 
to accumulate | flects his in- — late is inter- spectability. temptuous o0! 
in front yard terests, not ested in many middle-class 
his class posi- things. virtues. 
tion. $ 
ae 
Rare books A man who col- |Rare books A man who col- 
are mattersof lects rare are marks of lects rare books 
good taste, books is more | over-refine. ~ is probably 
Collecting as well as =} interested in| ment neglecting more 
rare books being a good enduring satis- practical things: 
investment. factions than 
in fleeting 
pleasures. 
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Fic. 10. How the same behaviors carry different meanings to people 
who share different norms in threeyunrelated areas. 


ings which one intends to convey—thus depends upon the sharing 
norms, 

A group in which members are constantly conveying meanings which 
they do not intend to convey cannot long endure—particularly if the 
meanings have to do with objects of great importance. And so, among 
all groups which persist, group norms arise, according to which specified 
ways of responding to common objects carry specified meanings. Some 
of these ways of responding apply to all members of a group, and othe j 
are reserved for individuals who occupy special positions. Thus “taki 
communion" is specified for all members of a Presbyterian congregati 
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but officiating at the communion service is reserved for the minister. In 
either case—whether the response to common objects is prescribed for 
all members or only for occupants of special positions—the meaning of 
the response is “standard.” One of the things that holds a group together 
is the fact that its members attribute similar meanings to responses to 
common objects. 


Persons included in the group 

It is probably more important for group members to be able to com- 
municate about one another than about anything else. After all, each 
person in a group is a common object to some, if.not all, members of the 
group, including himself. The principal ways in which group norms 
provide for common meanings concerning group members is through 
the positions and associated roles which the members recognize. Because 
communication about oneself and other members of one’s own groups 
is of special importance, we shall present on pages 275 ff. a more detailed 
discussion of this kind of group norms. 


Other groups 

| To the members of any group, other groups (and individuals as rep- 
reséntatives of other groups) are common objects.) Protestants find that 
they need to communicate with each other about Catholics, Negroes 
about whites, Americans about Russians, the members of one family 
about other families, etc. And so the norms of any group come to include 
more or less standard meanings about other groups. 

Such common meanings may be very precise, or they may be very 
vague, in the sense of having little specific content. But they are usu- 
ally such as to carry along with them attitudes which are generally favor- 
able or generally unfavorable. According to studies by Katz and Braly 
(1933, 1935), the common meanings included in the norms of white col- 
lege students are much more standard for some racial and national groups 
than for others. The following table shows the two traits most frequently 
checked by 100 Princeton students as being “typical” of six racial and 
national groups (selected from ten such groups included in the study). 
The table also shows the percent of students checking each trait, together 
with an index of definiteness of stereotype. Its is evident that the norms ` 
(which in this case represent stereotypes, as defined in Chapter 6) are 
much more nearly standard for Negroes than for Chinese and Turks. 

Katz and Braly also worked out an ingenious method for measuring 
the definiteness of the stereotypes of these students. Each subject had been 
instructed to select five traits (from a previously obtained list of 84) as 
being most “typical” of each group. The more agreement among subjects 
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Index of Two traits Percent 

definiteness most frequently by whom 

Group of stereotype® assigned assigned 
Negroes 54 superstitious 84 
lazy 75 
Jews 45 shrewd 79 
mercenary 49 
-Irish : .29 pugnacious 45 
quick-tempered 39 
Americans .28 industrious 48 
intelligent 47 
Chinese 21 superstitious 35 
aa aly 30 
Turks 16 cruel 54 
very religious 30 


* The higher the index, the more definite the sterotype. 


in assigning five traits to any group, therefore, the fewer traits would 
have to be included to account for half of all assignments. If there were 
perfect agreement—if all subjects assigned exactly the same five traits— 
then 2.5 traits (half of five) would account for half of all assignments. 
If there were no agreement at all, then 42 traits (half of 84) would be 
needed. They therefore took as their measure of definiteness of stereotype 
“the least number of traits which must be taken to include 50 percent 
of the possible assignments” for each group. Thus calculated, the index 
of definiteness was much higher for Negroes and Jews than for Chinese 
and Turks, the respective number of traits needed to include 50 percent 
of all assignments being 4.6, 5.5, 12.0 and 15.9. The indexes of “definite 
ness of stereotype,” in the table are obtained by dividing these values into 
2.5, and thus indicating the degree to which perfect agreement is ap- 
proximated. Roughly speaking, the Negro and Jewish stereotypes are 
about one half as definite as they could possibly be, the Irish and Ameri! 
can one fourth, the Chinese one fifth, and the Turks one sixth. 

These students’ stereotypes concerning their own national group— 
i.e., Americans—are not very definite. Daily contact with members of 
one’s own group provides constant reminders that individuals differ. For 
this reason, probably, highly standardized norms concerning their own 
group did not arise. The traits assigned to Americans, however, were fot 
the most part desirable ones. As judged by a second group of students, 
(who were asked to rate the desirability of the same traits, without know: 
ing that they had been applied to racial groups), the average desirability 
of the traits applied by the first group to Americans was considerably 
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higher than the average desirability of the traits assigned to any other 
group. This, finding is a good illustration of what sociologists have long 
referred to as ethnocentrism. (Nearly half a century ago, William G. 
Sumner, one of the great American sociologists, referred to ethnocentrism 
as the “view of things in which one's own group is the center of every- 
thing, and all others are scaled with reference to it. . . . Each group 
nourishes its own pride and vanity, boasts itself superior, exalts its own 
divinities and looks with contempt on outsiders” (1907),) 


Institutions and ideologies 

In every society certain activities are considered of great importance 
to the common welfare. Such activities invariably include such common 
problems as making a living, marriage and the rearing of children, and 
coming to terms with what are regarded as the powers of the universe. 
Over a period of time every society works out its own solutions to such 
common problems in the form of patterns of activities which are con- 
sidered appropriate. Such patterns of activities, clustered around central 
values of the society—patterns such as those in banking, monogamous 
marriage, and public schools in our society—are what sociologists call 
institutions. 

Because it is necessary for the members of any group to communicate 
about activities considered crucial to the group's welfare, norms concern- 
ing them inevitably arise. Associated with these norms, as shared ways of 
perceiving behaviors, there are also (as we shall show later in this chapter) 
common ways of feeling about them. Hence, institutionalized activities 
are closely regulated. Particular pains are taken to make sure that the 
activities are performed, and in the proper way. The force of moral in- 
dignation and other forms of social pressure are apt to be applied as 
sanctions, In our own society, the force of law and the courts is not un- 
common. Incentives are provided and taboos erected to channel behavior 
in the precise manner considered “correct.” 

Thus a system of rewards and punishments is erected around every 
institution which serves to insure that the essential activities of the society 
are performed and its central values maintained. Institutions therefore 
become potent, inescapable common objects to all the participants in a 
society.{ The total pattern of activities which go to make up an institu- 
tion, together with the sanctions by which they are enforced, is perceived 
in a shared frame of reference. And the institution as a whole comes to 
serve as a norm by which behaviors relevant to it are perceived and 
judged. 

The Tchambuli are insistent that the proper state of affairs is for 
women to carry on the workaday activities of life and for men to concern 
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themselves primarily with ceremonials. According to their institutional 
pattern, this scheme is correct and deviations from it may not be toler- 
“ated. Similarly, competitive prestige is the common frame of reference 
for judging people among the Kwakiutl, and they feel that it must be so. 
The young are taught it, the sanctions support it, and some kind of 
punishment ensues if other reference frames are used. All middle-class 
Americans think of families in terms of monogamy and of intimate as- 
sociation of man, wife, and their joint offspring. Only minor deviations 
and closely governed exceptions to this, as in divorce, are permitted. 
Regulated activities clustered around family life and other common 
values in any society serve as effective group norms. 

Associated with every institution is a set of ideas, beliefs, knowledge, 
and “lore” which is commonly referred to as an ideology. An ideology 
consists in part of group norms for judging behaviors related to that 
institution) The ideology of the Roman Catholic church, for example, 
includes beliefs about God and immortality, knowledge about approved 


1 


and disapproved moral practices, and traditions about the origins of the — 


papacy. The ideology of the Nazi regime included beliefs about the in- 
feriority of “non-Aryans” (especially the Jews but, after 1941, excluding 
the Japanese), ideas about the necessity of authority and discipline, and 
so-called knowledge serving to justify Nazi practices. Ideologies are always 
related, directly or indirectly, to institutional practices and usually serve 
to support or justify them. Group members often defend the “truth” of 
their ideologies, even though sometimes the ideas defended are clearly 
matters that can never be proven true or untrue. 

ideologies are thus codifications of certain kinds of group norms) 


Mormons, for example, or New Dealers can communicate with one an- — 


a Sat 


other much more successfully with the aid of standard meanings about — 


Joseph Smith and about Franklin D. Roosevelt than they could without 
them. The role prescriptions of every Mormon and every New Dealer, as 
group members, include the acceptance of a considerable part of the 
ideologies of each group. 


ÇAI these kinds of norms are alike in providing standard meanings 
in terms of which group members can communicate with one another. 
Because of shared norms, group members understand one another vastly 
better than they would without them. Such mutual understanding is by 
no means always perfect, of course. But insofar as group members do 
understand one another's behavior, it is because each of them assumes 
that others’ norms are the same as his own. And in most groups this a$ 
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sumption is generally correct. Most members of most groups do, in fact, 
make use of shared norms as they interact with other members. 

Members of a group behave differently and yet understand one an- 
other because both their behavior and their interpretation of one an- 
other's behavior are determined in large part by common norms. That 
is, the norms are necessary conditions (and, in a sense, “causes’’) for 
both the form of the behavior and the form of its interpretation. The 
individual behavior of each, though different from all others, is deter- 
mined by the same norms and interpreted by the same norms. Thus, by 
and large, group members manage to convey to one another meanings 
which correspond more or less closely to the meanings which they are 
motivated to convey. 

Group norms thus determine individual behavior in two ways. They 
provide both meanings and goals. They provide meanings because, willy- 
nilly, the individual is dependent on group norms for his meanings; with- 
out them he cannot communicate. They provide goals because the in- 


_ dividual cannot be indifferent to the approvals and disapprovals which 


are associated with the norms. Inevitably, he becomes motivated toward 
or away from objects, people, institutions, and ideologies whose meaning 
is provided by the norms. 


POSITIONS AND ROLES: NORMS FOR 
PERCEIVING PERSONS 


Each human being is born into a society which is not formless but 
organized. Many people do not realize that both society as a whole and 
its sub-parts—the large and small groups, the social classes, institutions, 
and business firms, for example—are organized into a complex structure. 
The structures of all societies—even the small, preliterate ones which 
seem “simple” to us—are so intricate that many writers have been led to 
compare them to biological organisms or to very complex machines. 


`. Anthropologists have shown that even the simplest societies are charac- 


terized by rather elaborate form and structure. If we are to understand 
the social norms in terms of which people perceive and interact with one 
another, we cannot ignore the facts of social organization. Particularly, 
it is necessary to examine the organization of groups and societies as pro- 
viding norms for perceiving their own members and the behavior of 
their own members. 

The members of a society, like other common objects such as rocks 
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or birds, are classified. Just as pebbles are distinguished from boulders, 
and sparrows from eagles, so different kinds of people are distinguish 
from one another. Just as sparrows are expected to behave diff 
from eagles, so different behaviors are expected from different kinds of 
people—men and women, for example. But there is an obvious difference 
between people’s norms about birds and about themselves. Norms share 
by group members influence the behavior of the very people that 
norms refer to, whereas norms about birds do not influence the behavior 
of birds. Such influence is exerted primarily because a person, unlike a 
rock or a bird, is capable of responding to others’ anticipations of his owl 
behavior. For this reason people who are classified differently tend 
behave differently. Teen-age boys, for example, behave differently fr 
teen-age girls in the same society largely because they know that they a 
boys and are’expected to act as boys, not as girls. 
We have so far used the term “norm” to mean “shared frame of 
erence,” and we shall continue to use it thus, as applied to people as wi 
as to other common objects. Almost inevitably, however, another 
of meaning creeps into the term, as applied to group members—nami 
that norms constitute ideals to be lived up to. Since it is confusing 
refer to norms as meaning both “shared frame of reference” and “ide 
to be lived up to,” we shall substitute the phrase “behavior standard’ 
the latter purpose. Both behavior standards and norms for perceiving 
people are shared by all members of any group, but they apply in dis 
tinctive ways to different members of the group, depending upon how 
these members are classified.) These somewhat abstract points will be 
illustrated in the following pages. j 


Society as a system of interrelated positions , 
For social-psychological purposes, the manner in which a society 
organized is best described in terms of the positions which exist in 
society for people to fill. Every individual in any society occupies at l 
one position; even the newborn child occupies the position of an infant. 
Most individuals beyond the age of infancy occupy several positions: 
same adolescent girl is daughter, sister, and Secretary of her high scho 
class; the same man may be a husband, a father, a deacon, and a counc 
man. No one, however, occupies all the positions which are recogniz 
by his society. No individual, in fact, participates in all of a culture. 
is his positions in his society which determine the parts of the culture 
which he will or will not participate. Thus, small children do not 
ticipate in the political aspects of American culture; Protestants may p 
ticipate in the affairs of their own churches but not in those of 
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Roman Catholic church; and employers play a part in the affairs of man- 
agement associations but not in labor unions. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POSITIONS IN A SOCIETY. Sociologists and social 
anthropologists frequently view societies as consisting of a complex or- 
ganization of positions. When he takes this point of view, the scientist 
disregards the particular individuals who happen to compose the society 
—they are incidental to him. When the people are subtracted in this par- 
ticular way from a society, what is left is a great network of positions, all 
the elements of which are more or less related to and consistent with one 
another. Our society, for example, provides many different kinds of posi- 
tions, such as those of father, bishop, housewife, mayor, railroad engineer, 
and many hundreds of others. 

Every position which is recognized by the members of a group con- 
tributes in some way to the purposes of the group; this contribution rep: 
resents its function. Associated with every position is a body of common 
beliefs concerning its function; these beliefs, or ideologies, to which we 
have already referred, represent one part of the group's system of norms) 
The functions of a position as understood by group members who recog- 
nize the position do not necessarily correspond to its functions as they 
would be seen by an outsider—by a sociologist, for example, who is espe- 
cially interested in the ways in which a position contributes to group sur- 
vival. But this objective function (i.e., the function seen by the sociol- 
ogist) is dependent on some shared assumptions on the part of group 
members concerning the contribution made by the occupant of a posi- 
tion. Thus to certain Indian tribes of southwest regions of the United 
States the function of a priest may be generally accepted as that of bring- 
ing rain. As viewed by a sociologist, however, the service performed by 
the priest might be that of promoting group solidarity. His objective 
function thus differs from his accepted function, but the former could 
not be performed without this or some other accepted function, as pro- 

` vided for in group norms{ Positions exist, then, because they correspond 
to functions as commonly understood according to group norms, whether 
or not there is a close correspondence between “real” and commonly 
understood ee 

Thus the positions, which are the smallest element—the construction 
blocks—of societies and organized groups, are interrelated and consistent 
because they are organized to common ends. From one point of view, 
then, societies and organized groups are structures of positions which are 
organized to reach certain goals. Since every position is a part of an in- 
clusive system of positions, no one position has any meaning apart from 
the other positions to which it is related. The position of mother cannot 
exist without the position of child, for example, nor that of leader with- 
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out that of follower. Every position points to one or more others related 
to it. 
“Bureaucratic” structure—e.g., that of a government agency or of a 
large business firm—offers a miniature version of the formal organiza- 
tion of society. The following statements about bureaucratic structu 
could apply almost equally well to the organization of a total society. 


A formal, rationally organized social structure involves clearly defined 
patterns of activity in which, ideally, every series of actions is functionally 
related to the purposes of the organization. In such an organization there 
is integrated a series of offices, of hierarchized statuses, in which inhere a 
number of obligations and privileges closely defined by limited and spe- 
cific rules. Each of these offices contains an area of imputed competence 
and responsibility. Authority, the power of control which derives from an 
acknowledged status, inheres in the office and not in the particular person 

. who performs the official role. . . , The system of prescribed relations 
between the various offices involves a considerable degree of formality 
[which] is manifested by a more or less complicated social ritual. . . « 
Ready calculability of others’ behavior and a stable set of mutual expecta- 
tions is thus built up. (Merton, 1940) 


Two important points are emphasized in this analysis. The first, 
which we have been discussing, is the relation of every position (or office) 
to the purpose of the entire stem the type of social structure de- 
scribed above, every position makes a “rational” contribution to the over- 
all purpose. Actual social organizations, of course, are rarely “formal, 
rationally organized” ones. Nevertheless all positions are believed, by 
some or all of the people who recognize them, to make some sort of 
“rational” contribution to the purposes of the group. A position is thus 
like one of many cogs in a machine. The position of being a mother 
corresponds to the function of rearing children, and the function of a 
store clerk is that of selling goods. The position of a sergeant-at-arms in 
a club may correspond to no function which non-members can discern 
but may nevertheless be believed by members to be essential. 

he second important point is that each position carries with it def: 
nite prescriptions for behaving toward other persons in related positions, 
Thus, the position of mother carries with it the implication of certain 
ways of behaving toward children, just as the position of store clerk car- 
ries with it certain ways of behaving toward customers, toward employers, 
and toward other clerks. Such ways of behaving toward others, which are 
defined for different positions, are called roles and will be discussed in 
greater detail shortly. And we shall also see how important is the “ready 
calculability of others’ behavior.” Because he can count on certain re- 
sponses from people who hold certain positions, the child learns to get 
what he wants in ways which fit smoothly with the customs of his society: 


t 
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He thus acquires, as motive patterns'of his own, ways of behaving which 
are considered proper. 

SOME POSITIONS COMMON TO ALL SOCIETIES. Societies vary consider- 
ably in degree of organization of positions—or, as sociologists say, in the 
extent of their division of labor. Some societies provide very complicated 
systems of positions, whereas others provide only relatively few. Even the 
simplest societies, however, provide at least five different kinds of posi- 
tions (Linton, 1945): 


(1) age-sex: at least seven of these are apparently identified by all 
societies—infant, boy, girl, young man, young woman, old man, old 
woman; 

(2) occupational: for some individuals, at least, in every society; 

(3) prestige: some sort of ranking, such as chief or slave, in a hierarchy 
of prestige; 

(4) family, clan or household group: e.g., a member of the John Smith 
family; 

(5) association groups: membership in interest groups, cliques, etc., 
established on the basis of congeniality and/or common interests. 


The functions of these various positions vary enormously, and even 
positions which look alike to outsiders—such as that of priest, for ex- 
ample—may be regarded as having very different functions in different 
Societies. Among some societies, for example, the function of the child's 
position is merely that of preparation for adulthood, whereas in other 
Societies it is that of providing a period of carefree life before adult re- 
sponsibilities begin. For some positions, such as that of carpenter, the 
actual contribution made corresponds closely to that which is commonly 
recognized by members of the group. For others—many “prestige” posi- 
tions, for example—the actual contribution to group life,gas understood 
by a sociologist, bears little relationship to the function as perceived 
by group members. 

How INDIVIDUALS ARE ASSIGNED TO POSITIONS. Individuals are assigned 
to some positions on the basis of factors over which they do not have any 
control, such as their age or sex (e.g., the position of boy or old woman). 
Other positions (e.g., bishop or mayor, in our society) are accorded largely 
upon the basis of individual achievement. The former are technically 
known as “ascribed positions,” and the latter as “achieved positions.” 
Some are matters of preference (“He belongs to the country-club set”) 
and some are very largely matters of “good luck” or “bad luck.” Different 
Societies vary enormously as to the ways in which individuals are assigned 
to different positions. Among the BaThonga of Africa, for example, fac- 
tors of achievement and preference have little to do with the matter. An 
individual's position is largely determined by sex, age, and (in the case 
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of men) by succession in the age-hierarchy among brothers; cattle and 
wives of a deceased man are inherited by the oldest living brother. 
Among the BaThonga, position cannot be changed or improved by com- 
petition, but Kwakiutl men cannot even maintain the position acquired 
by birth without competing for it. Among the Tchambuli, many kinds of 
positions are determined by age and sex alone, but a good deal also de- 
pends upon how much “luck” or success the individual has in contriving 
a favorable marriage. No two societies are just alike in the ways in which 
they combine all these and other factors in assigning individuals to posi 
tions. As we shall note in Chapter 12, an individual's personality develop- 
ment is in many ways affected by the manner in which his society pre- 
scribes fixed or changing positions for him. 

Not all positions are as enduring as those thus far mentioned. Some 
positions, such as that of best man at a wedding, may be very briefly held. 
A position such as that of mourner at one’s mother’s funeral can be held 
but once during a lifetime. Other positions, such as that of receiving pub- 
lic support while unemployed, may be held for indeterminate periods or 
intermittently. Such positions, however, have the same basic character- 
istics as those which are more persistently held. They correspond to func- 
tions (actual or assumed) in the society, and they carry with them pre- 
scriptions for behaving toward other persons in related positions. 


Roles 

POSITIONS ALWAYS ASSOCIATED WITH ROLES. The ways of behaving 
which are expected of any individual who occupies a certain position 
constitute the role (or, as many writers use the term, social role) asso- 
ciated with that position. As defined by Linton (who uses the term 
“status” in the sense in which we are using “position’’), role refers to the 
“sum total of the culture patterns associated with a particular status. It 
thus includes the attitudes, values and behavior ascribed by the society 
to any and all persons occupying this status. . . . A role is the dynamic 
aspect of a status” (1945). A position, as Linton’s term “status” implies, 
is something static; it is a place in a structure, recognized by members of 
the society and accorded by them to one or more individuals. A role, on 
the other hand, is something dynamic; it refers to the behavior of the 
occupants of a position—not to all their behavior, as persons, but to what 
they do as occupants of the position. 

Roles and positions are thus inseparable. A position has no meaning 
without its accompanying role, and any given role applies only to persons 
who occupy a stated position in a stated group or society. To cach post 
tiun its role, and to each role its position. Regardless of how positions are 
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assigned to individuals, whether by ascription or by achievement, roles 
are always associated with them. 

ROLE prescriptions. Roles thus represent ways of carrying out the 
functions for which positions exist—ways which are generally agreed 
upon within whatever group recognizes any particular position and role. 
But not all the things that all occupants of any particular position do are 
equally essential in carrying out the functions of that position. Some of 
the things that occupants of a position do in taking their roles are essen- 
tial, but some are not; some of them may actually interfere with the func- 
tions which are supposed to be performed. For example, treating ill, pa- 
tients is a necessary part of a physician’s role; wearing a goatee or a white 
smock is a permitted but not a necessary part of it; and poisoning patients 
is forbidden to any physician. We shall refer to the necessary part of any 
role as a prescribed role, and to the set of necessary behaviors as a role 
prescription. What all the behaviors included in a prescribed role have 
in common is that they are considered “correct” ways of carrying out 
the functions for which the position exists. Certain sanctions, or means 
of enforcement, are associated with any prescribed role. 


Prescribed role 


+ E 
DEMANDED FORBIDDEN 
OF ALL TO ALL 
MOTHERS MOTHERS 
Fic. 11. Continuum of behaviors associated with mother's role in contemporary 


American society. Numbers preceded by + and by — refer to hypothetical per- 
centages of informants who consider the indicated behavior to be demanded or 
forbidden, respectively. Behaviors included in area between dotted lines make up 
prescribed role, according to criterion of agreement by at least 50 percent of 
informants that the indicated behavior is demanded. 

The behaviors included in a role may be thought of as extending 
along a continuum, as shown in Figure 11. At one extreme are behaviors 
demanded of all occupants of a position, such as that of a mother in our 
society. At the other extreme of the continuum—but not included in the 
prescribed role—are those which are forbidden to all occupants of a posi- 
tion. Intermediate between these extremes are various behaviors which 
are permitted but not demanded—permitted to some mothers but not 
to others, perhaps, or to all mothers under some conditions, or to all 
mothers who care to indulge in those behaviors. 

If you are interested in drawing a line between what is included and 
what is not included in a prescribed role, you will have to choose some arbi- 
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trary point. For example, determining what is included in a mother’s pre- 
scribed role in a specific society would involve obtaining the following 
kinds of information from a representative sample of all the people in 
that society who recognize that particular position: (1) a list of behaviors 
which are expected of mothers—such as nursing infants, protecting chil- 
dren from danger, or teaching them table manners; (2) information as 
to whether each behavior on the list is demanded or is merely permitted 
of mothers. A criterion of 50 percent agreement that any given behavior 
is demanded of all mothers (see Fig. 11) might be set up. In that case, 
the prescribed role would consist of ail behaviors which were considered 
by at least half of all the respondents to be demanded of all mothers. 


A prescribed role thus consists of a limited set of behaviors, “tied to- 


gether” by a common understanding of the functions of a position. Not 
all these behaviors will be performed by every occupant of the position. 
Some behaviors actually carried out by mothers—such as a mother’s read- 
ing stories to her children, in our society—are not included within the 
limits because they are not considered essential. Others—such as over- 
severe corporal punishment—are not included because they are forbid- 
den. Those which are included represent necessary ways, or alternative 
ways, of performing the functions for which the particular position exists. 
What is required of the occupant of a position is that he perform the 
necessary functions (sometimes in specified ways, sometimes in any of a 
number of ways) and that he avoid the forbidden behaviors. 

LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY ROLES. A role, to borrow a figure of Lin- 
ton’s, is very much like a ready-made suit of clothes. Within certain 
limits, the prospective purchaser can choose regarding matters of style 
and fabric. But an American is not free to choose the costume of a Chi- 
nese peasant or that of an Indian prince. He must choose from among 
the suits already there. His choice is limited, moreover, to a size that will 
fit, and very likely further limited by his pocketbook, Once a choice is 
made, within such limits, he can have certain alterations made, but apart 
from minor modifications he is limited to what is already on the racks 
of the merchant. 

Roles, too, come ready-made, and the range of choice among them is 
limited. The individual is limited, first, as to those from which he can 
choose because he holds certain positions over which he has no control, 
ascribed to him on the basis of his age or sex, or race or class membership- 
His range of choice among achieved positions, over which he does have 
some control, is also limited—because of personal characteristics and 
environmental opportunities, for example. Within limits thus imposed, 
the individual has a certain range of choice—e.g., as to becoming 4 
lawyer or physician, a teacher or stenographer. Once having chosen, 
within whatever limits are possible, the individual finds himself further 
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limited by the fact that the role is ready-made. He takes the role pretty 
much as he finds it. Having taken the role of physician or teacher, his 
relations with colleagues, patients, or pupils are for the most part cut 
out in advance. Certain individual variations of roles are possible, and 
occasionally social innovators may add new features or sharply modify old 
ones. For the most part, however, other persons act toward him as an oc- 
cupant of this particular position and expect him to react accordingly. 
So, for smooth relations between himself and other persons, he cannot 
improvise his behavior but must follow in the main what are the pre- 
scribed responses for his position. As school child, as father, or as street- 
car conductor, he must, for the most part, “play it straight.” As a result 
of such limitations on an individual's roles, nearly all persons occupying 
a given position will resemble each other fairly closely in their ways of 
interacting with other people as they take their roles. 

SHARED UNDERSTANDINGS OF OWN AND OTHERS’ ROLES. To use another 
analogy, the network of prescribed roles in any society is much like a 
language. You can no more take a set of roles invented by yourself than 
you can use a new language of your own invention. Very few young men 
in any society have to use an encyclopedia to learn about either their 
future roles as husbands or those of their future wives. Their brides are 
similarly familiar, long before marriage, with most aspects of their roles 
as wives, as well as those of their husbands. If the marriage of any par- 
ticular couple “fails,” it is not likely to be merely because of the strange- 
ness of their prescribed roles. It is apt to be, as Burgess and Cottrell have 
shown (1939), because the personality of one or both of them is such 
that special demands, not necessarily included in the prescribed role, are 
made which the other spouse is unable or unwilling to meet. 

Such role familiarity means much more than merely knowing what 
one is “supposed to do” oneself. It means also familiarity with the com- 
plementary role of the spouse. One cannot, in fact, even have an imag- 
inary version of one’s own role without a complementary version of the 
other's. Role familiarity is thus, strictly speaking, inter-role familiarity. 
One must know not only what to do but what to except that others will 
do. To the extent that one gets along smoothly in one’s role as son, em- 
ployer, or baseball catcher, one also knows the roles of parent, of employee, 
and of other members of the baseball team. Roles, like language, are de- 
pendent upon shared understandings. 

The interdependence of related roles is shown in the fact that any 
position involves rights as well as obligations. That is, there are obliga- 
tions fo the occupant of a position, as well as obligations upon him. The 
obligations of a wife to her husband, for example, correspond to the 
rights which he expects from her, and vice versa (see Bennett and Tumin, 
1947). There could be neither rights (behaviors which one is entitled to 
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expect from others) nor obligations (behaviors which others are entitled — 
to expect) unless every role were defined in relation to one or more other 
roles. And the rights and obligations of persons who take related roles 
(e.g. spouses) would not “fit” unless they shared understandings of one 
another's roles. 

INDIVIDUAL MOTIVATION TO TAKE ROLES. No position within a group 
endures unless its occupants are motivated to take the role associated with 
that position. It will not endure, furthermore, unless other group mem- 
bers are motivated to encourage (or at least to tolerate) that role. Both 
of these conditions are necessary. Such motives are acquired by interact- 
ing with group members among whom norms already exist which call for 
certain positions and roles. Through such interaction, individuals ac- 
quire frames of reference, respond to rewards and punishments, and learn 
the techniques of taking the role and of responding to others who take 
roles. In brief, they become motivated to take roles and to have others 
take roles. 

Such motives may be very complex. A man’s motivation to be a 
farmer, for example, may include, as goals, being in the open air, being 
his own boss, making an adequate living, maintaining a family tradition, 
or winning prizes for thoroughbred stock. Once he has taken the posi- 
tion of farmer, however, his mixed motives tend to become fused into 
one, which is simply that of being a good farmer. Precisely in the same 
way, other men’ become motivated to become ceremonialists, collectors 
of butterflies or human heads, or music critics. The functions performed 
by occupants of positions, from a social-psychological point of view, are 
those of providing satisfaction to acquired motives (whether dependable, 
like the food motive, or undependable, like that of causing pain to other 
people). This psychological function can be performed through the tak- 
ing of prescribed roles provided only that both the occupant of the posi- 
tion and those with whom he interacts in taking his role have acquired 
motives which have in common the same group norms. 

Linton has noted (1945), with particular effectiveness, that roles simul- 


taneously satisfy personal motives and meet the functional needs of 
society: 

‘The individual's incentive for assuming [culture patterns associated 
with his role] lies in the satisfaction which they afford to his personal 
needs, especially his need for favorable response from others. However, 
from the point of view of his society such satisfactions are important 
mainly as bait. He learns the patterns as wholes, and these wholes subtend 
the necessities of social living quite as much as they subtend his own 
needs. He takes the bait of immediate personal satisfaction and is caught 
upon the hook of socialization. 
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Each role within a group thus performs a distinctive function in a 
sociological sense, and at the same time satisfies individual motives, in a 
psychological sense. Once a set of group norms has been established, in- 
dividuals become motivated to take the roles called for by their positions. 
The nature of the satisfaction which they find in doing so may vary 
enormously. As we shall note in subsequent chapters, variations in in- 
dividual motivation, together with individual differences in temperament 
and constitution, result in each person's taking his roles in ways which 
are distinctive of himself. Most roles can be taken in a rich variety of 
“styles,” any of which are compatible with the necessary functions. 

THE DISTINCTIVE WAY IN WHICH EACH ROLE INTERLOCKS WITH OTHERS. 
The role prescribed for any position is necessarily defined in relation to 
the roles of other people, who, of course, also hold positions. A mother 
cannot perform her role except in relation to a child, or an employer his 
except in relation to an employee. A professor's role as lecturer and a 


Fic. 12. Representation of mother’s 
role in relation to other roles. 


student's role as listener are each dependent upon the other. All roles are 
similarly dependent upon one or more other roles. 

Very few roles are defined in relation to only one other role. A 
mother's prescribed role includes ways of behaving toward her husband, 
toward neighbors, and toward teachers, for example. Her role thus in- 
cludes interacting both directly with the child and with others who inter- 
act with the child, But neighbors and teachers, in turn, have their pre- 
scribed roles, which include ways of interacting with both children and 
mothers of children. As illustrated by Figure 12, the mother's role is at 
the center of a network of roles, each of which also includes behaviors 
prescribed in relation to the child. (Figures 12 and 18 are purely sche- 
matic; only the connections between positions, not the distances between 
them, are significant.) 

Not all roles, like that of a mother or an employer, are defined with 
primary reference to just one other role (child or employee). Some roles 
are defined with reference to several other roles, all of which are related 
to it in ways which, though different, are about equally important. Such 
prescribed roles as that of the mayor of a city or a member of a foursome 
at bridge do not have primary reference to any single other role. The 
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mayor's role is defined in relation to councilmen and administrative 
chiefs as well as to constituents. The bridge player’s role is defined in 
relation to both partner and opponents, and who shall say which is the 
more important? The mayor's role, however, is considerably complicated 
by the fact that the various other roles to which his own is related are 
also related to one another. This is illustrated in Figure 13. 


Fic. 13. Representation of 
mayor's role in relation to 
other roles, and interrelations 
among others. 


Thus, whether a role is defined with primary reference to one other 
role or more than one, every role may be visualized as being at the center 
of a network of roles. The difference between one role and another is not 
limited to the differences in behaviors prescribed for the occupants of 
different positions, Basically, the differences between one role and an- 
other lie in the nature of the whole network. The characteristics of such 
a network are (to use a term which psychologists often find necessary) 
configurative. That is, the network constitutes a system in which each 
part is in some way dependent upon other parts. This means that a 
change in any part may influence (directly or indirectly) any other part 
and thus modify the whole system. 

A role is necessarily a part of such a system. A mother's role, for ex- 
ample, is dependent in different ways and in different degrees on all the 
other roles in her system. Her role can be modified by changes in other 
parts of the system—i.e., by changes in others’ roles. For example, her 
small son takes a different role as he becomes an adolescent; or her hus- 
band’s role disappears if she becomes a widow. Such changes in others’ 
roles modify the behaviors expected of the mother, At any given moment 
(apart from the question of changes) her role is influenced by the total 
system, or role configuration, of which her own role is but one part. 

The role system, by way of reminder, could not exist apart from 
group norms. It operates as a smooth-riinning system only to the extent 
that group members communicate standard meanings about material 
objects, persons, and institutions. Each role within a group is unique in 
having its own position, different from all others, in a role system. But 
all roles in a group have in common the fact that they are perceived in 
terms of a set of norms which make communication possible. 

Thus it happens that people who occupy different positions behave 
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in different ways but nevertheless have common understandings about 
one another’s behavior. Thus it happens, too, that people in any group 
who occupy the same positions behave in very similar ways. They do 
not, of course, behave in identical ways, and in Part Four we shall point 
to some of the reasons why different occupants of the same position take 
their roles in different ways. In this chapter, however, we have been pri- 
marily interested in the standard aspects of role taking, and in the shared 
frames of reference upon which such standard behavior depends. 


LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE BY THE USE 
OF NORMS 


From private to shared frames of reference 

The essential thing about a frame of reference, you will remember, 
is that it determines the way in which a thing is perceived.) The child's 
earliest perceptions are vague and relatively unstructured. They become 
structured as part of the learning process, by which he distinguishes 
things in the environment as being related to his own states of drive. 
With physiological growth and development, and with increasing expe- 
rience, he learns to make more and more discriminations. In so doing 
he acquires habitual frames of reference. Cod liver oil, for example, may 
be simply part of the breakfast routine to one child, but to another it 
may represent submission to resented authority. It is perceived by both 
of them, but within very different frames of reference. Or, to take another 
example, the same two-year-old who first perceives his baby brother as a 
wonderful live doll may within a few weeks come to perceive him as an 
intsrloper who is always taking his mother away from him, 

Such frames of reference are autistic, rather than shared.)(We use the 
term to mean “determined by personal needs, with inadequate attention 
to reality.” They do not correspond to any group norms. Everyone, of 
course, maintains a few such frames of reference which are private and 
unique, but the process of socialization is very largely one of learning to 
look at things in terms of group norms. To the extent that the child ac- 
quires shared ways of perceiving things he becomes a full-fledged group 
member, Only to the extent that he can do so can he communicate with 
others about those things. He learns to do so in part by the “correction 
of his private frames of reference and in part through the limitation of 
his experience in such ways that he encounters no frames of reference 
except those provided by the group norms.) 
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“CORRECTION” OF FRAMES OF REFERENCE BY REWARD AND PUNISHMENT. 
The acquiring of norms begins with the child's discovery that other peo- 
le are interested in the same objects and persons that are of importance 
to him. He begins to modify his ways of perceiving things when he finds 
that others make discriminations which do not correspond to his own) 
He learns, in various ways, to make discriminations which resemble those 
óf his elders. His parents’ use of rewards and punishments is one way. 
While he is playing with scissors, for example, he may make no discrimina- 
tions except between things that are and things that are not cuttable. 
If he is led thereby to slash up his mother's window curtains, she is likely 
to do something about it. He thereupon learns (or so it is hoped, at any 
rate) to discriminate between things which may be played with when 
cutting and those which may not. What he has learned, or will eventually 
learn, is not merely that punishment follows the cutting of curtains. Much 
more important than this, he learns that he must conform to his mother's 
way of discriminating if he is to avoid punishment. The appropriate 
frame of reference for curtains is not the anticipation of their yielding to 
scissors but the value which his mother puts upon them. 

LACK OF ACQUAINTANCE WITH DIFFERENT FRAMES OF REFERENCE. 
Even more important than rewards and punishments, probably, is the 
uniformity with which the child is introduced to new objects. Nearly 
every object with which he is familiar might conceivably be used in dif- 
ferent ways. Chairs could be broken up and used for kindling, for ex- 
ample; knives could be thrown like darts, and bathtubs could be used 
for storing coal. But most children rarely, if ever, see these objects being 
used in such ways. They do see chairs used to sit on, knives used to cut 
with, and bathtubs used for bathing. They use these objects in the same 
ways themselves, moreover. As far as their own experience goes, they live 
in a world where everybody uses chairs to sit on, knives to cut with and 
bathtubs to bathe in. Their perceptual habits are not subject to inter- 
ference by experience with conflicting norms. 

_THE CHILD'S DEPENDENCE ON ADULT FRAMES OF REFERENCE. | The 
child is quite as dependent on adults for meanings and understandings) 
ala for physical care. So much of his world is strange that he is con- 

ed guided by cues from adults. How to manipulate things, how to 
avoid getting hurt, how to tell the difference between this and that— 
for answers to these and countless similar questions the child turns to 
his elders. Of particular importance is adult guidance as to what to 
anticipate. The young child is warned that radiators are hot, that knives 
will cut, that dishes on the edge of the table will fall. His own experience, 
sooner or later, confirms the accuracy of most adult predictions. What 
this guidance does for the child is to call his attention to one particular 
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aspect of the object in question—the sharpness of the knife, for example 
—as related to something which he does or does not want. This is pre- 
cisely what is meant by providing the child with a frame of reference. 
(The function of adult guidance is very largely that of pointing to frames 
of reference which, if used by the child for perceiving objects, can help 
him to get what he wants and avoid what he does not want. ; 
There have been many investigations of “suggestibility” which show 
that young children often put more confidence in adults’ predictions 
than in their own sense experiences, These investigations show that very 
young children can be depended upon to report that they see or hear or 
smell what they are told they will see or hear or smell, and that this ten- 
dency decreases with increasing age. The following summaries of various 
experiments are illustrative (Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937). 


Small found that among 540 children, 73 percent smelled odors when 
pure water was sprayed in the schoolroom, when asked „to tell what they 
smelled. Of 381 children who were shown a toy camel and told that it 
would be seen to move when a windlass was turned, 76 percent “saw” the 
motion. i 


Triplett pretended to throw a ball into the air. The ball was not really 
thrown, but about 50 percent of a group of 165 children (fourth to eighth 
grades) reported that they saw the ball go up and disappear. ` 


A schoolmaster showed a 5-cm. line to a group of primary school 
children, and had them reproduce it from memory. He then said that the 
next line would be a little longer. Actually it was shorter—only 4 cm. 
long. Nevertheless, only one of the 86 children resisted the suggestion to 
reproduce it as longer. 


Giroud, using Binet’s “progressive lines” test [see pp. 93-94] found that of 
ten subjects at the age of seven, all made their lines keep on increasing 
right up to the very end, The decrease of suggestibility with age as found 
by Binet is shown in Giroud’s table indicating the number of lines (out 
of a total 15) upon which the effect of suggestion acted: 


for ten subjects at age 7 10.7 
for ten subjects at age 8 8.2 
for five subjects at age 9 4.2 
for five subjects at age 10 48 
for five subjects at age 12 1 


Whether or not the term “suggestibility” should be applied to such re- 
sponses is not important. The significant thing is that all of us—and in 
particular young children—are constantly dependent on what others tell 
us to anticipate. As we get older, we learn that sometimes we are directed 
to anticipate things mistakenly, or in joking or deceitful manner. Chil- 
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dren who have not learned to make such distinctions may be regarded as 
either suggestible or inexperienced. But the fact, whatever we call it, 
shows how dependent children are, particularly in novel situations, on 
guidance from adults as to what to notice and to anticipate. 

So great is this dependence upon adults, in fact, that their frames of 
reference, rather than any notions of “natural law,” come to constitute 
reality for the child. Indeed, Piaget, in The Child’s Conception of Physi- 
cal Causality (1930), reports that among children of seven or eight or 
younger he finds no notions at all of natural law. 


The first period lasts till about the age of 7-8. During this time there 
are no natural laws, Physical and moral determination are completely 
confused with each other. More exactly, any law observed to hold among 
external objects is regarded as a social law, and things are believed to 
behave in accordance with rules that are imposed upon them from out- 
side. . . . Nature is a society of living beings of whom man is the master 
and at the same time the creator. ... The movements of the sun and the 
moon, that of the clouds, the return of the night, the course of rivers and 
waves—all these are subject to the same principle: things have obligations 
towards us, 


Piaget then goes on to show that children of this age are not lacking in 
notions of necessity: “Wood stays on the water because it must, the moon 
follows us because it is forced to do so, the river flows because it must 
flow, etc.” The necessity, however, is seen as that of obligation to people, 
not as the interplay of impersonal forces. Piaget concludes as follows: 


If, then, the feeling of necessity is not due to the pressure of the physi- 
cal environment, is it perhaps the outcome of the social surrounding? 
For one may well wonder how a-child would think who was removed 
from the authority of his parents. Is not the concept of nature simply the 
outcome of comparisons with family life . . . ? 


This Suggests that young children make sense out of their rather un- 
predictable world by viewing it as one in which things as well as people 
operate according to norms (or obligations, in Piaget's language). They 
do not understand the norms very well, but adults do. Their own antici- 
pations are so often wrong: they build towers which fall over, they get 
their shoes on the wrong feet, they break things without intending to. 
Such mistakes, they sooner or later discover, are due to their failure to 
notice the right cues—the leaning of the tower, the outside of the shoe 
as distinguished from the inside, or the fact that the dish was too near 
the edge of the table. But adults always seem to notice the right things- 
Adults, moreover, always seem to agree about things. Norms thus cor- 
respond to thé ways in which things can be depended upon to happen, 
if you look at them in the right way. Both objects and persons are gov- 
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erned by norms, but people can point them out to the child, as objects 
cannot. When he attempts to get his cues directly from objects, he is often 
wrong. And so he learns to take his cues concerning the nature of the 
world from adults. He sometimes mistrusts even his own sense experi- 
ence (as in the experiments on suggestibility) if it is contradicted by adult 
verdicts as to what he should perceive. 

The “real,” dependable world thus becomes for the child one in 
which his own observations have been guided by norms which he gets 
from adults. The five-year-old’s everlasting Why? represents in large part 
his attempt to find out how to look at things, so that he can anticipate 
what will happen. The frequency with which young children imitate 
their elders represents not an instinct, as earlier social psychologists be- 
lieved, but a way of “testing out” cues which they have taken from watch- 
ing the behavior of others. It is as if the imitating child said to himself, 
“Oh I see. If you do this, that will happen and it looks like fun and I 
guess I'll try it.” 


Shared frames of reference make communication possible 

With the aid of norms, communication becomes possible, as we 
pointed out in Chapter 6. Two individuals can communicate successfully 
only to the extent that they are using similar frames of reference. To the 
extent that communicating individuals are using different frames of ref- 
erence, they are simply referring to different things. Extreme examples of 
this would be attempting to communicate with the proverbial man from 
Mars, or with a foreigner whose language, gestures, and world of expe- 
rience were completely different from one’s own. 

COMMUNICATION AS A TWO-WAY PROCESS. Communication, as the 
term is used here, is more than mere expression. It involves impression, 
as well. An expression of a command, a question, or a hope is not com- 
municated until and unless someone has received an impression corre- 
sponding to that command, question, or hope. The test of whether a 
corresponding impression has been received lies in the return communi- 
cation. If, at the dinner table, you ask your neighbor to pass the butter, 
you know’that your desire has been communicated if he does, in fact, 
pass the butter. But if your neighbor replies, “No thank you,” you are 
quite certain that his impression did not correspond to your expression. 
There are, of course, many return communications which are ambiguous, 
in the sense that the communicating individuals cannot be sure as to 
how close the correspondence is between expression and impression. 
Nevertheless, there is no way of finding out except by the return com- 
munication. 

In its simplest form, therefore, communication involves two individ- 
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uals, at least one of whom is expressing some meaning. These meanings 
refer to something—to cabbages or kings, to the person expressing the 
meaning or to the person to whom it is expressed, to other persons, to 
ideas, or what not. The thing to which the meaning is referred is neces- 
sarily perceived by each in some context; there is some sort of ground 
against which it is figured. And the nature of the perception depends 
upon the nature of the context, or frame of reference. And so it follows 
that the meaning expressed’ and the meaning received can be no more 
similar than the frames of reference of the expresser and the receiver. 
Norms, or shared frames of reference, thus make possible the accurate 
conveying of meaning. 

THE WORLD OF COMMUNICATION AS THE “REAL” WORLD. Accurate 
communication (the receiving of meanings similar to those expressed) is 
quite as vital to the man on the street as it is to the logician or the stu- 
dent of semantics. One of the basic facts about human beings is that we 
are constantly dependent on one another in countless ways. Every human 
interaction hinges upon the communication of meaning—from casual 
conversations to such crucial interactions as those involved in bringing 
up children, loving our friends, or struggling with competitors. Our 
casual, fleeting motives and our intense, persistent ones depend alike on 
responses of other people for satisfaction. Communicated meanings are 
Necessary guides to the satisfaction of every such motive. To the extent 
that communication is inadequate, the guideposts to motive satisfaction 
point in the wrong direction. Inadequate communication thus leads to 
disappointment and frustration, some of the consequences of which we 
shall see in subsequent chapters. 

It is no wonder, then, that the child learns to depend for the “correct” 
version of his world upon communication with his elders. If he misunder- 
stands the cues which other people offer him, he invites disappointment. 
The return communication is the test of understanding. But the question 
cannot be asked, or the return communication understood, without 
shared frames of reference. And so the “real,” sure, dependable world 
becomes the world as understood in terms of norms. If you can com- 


municate about something, if you understand and are understood, then, 


it is “real.” 

COMMUNICATION AND SPONTANEITY, Children thus learn about their 
worlds through comimunication—a process through which objects and 
persons come to be perceived in terms of norms. Communication is as 
“natural” and spontaneous as behavior itself, and at first the child's life 
is like an open book. He is, so to speak, hungry for communication. He 
is eager to explore everything, and he eagerly watches the responses of 
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his elders as he does so. Sooner or later, however, every child begins to 
develop a “private” life about which communication is restricted. The 
origins of privacy lie in the discovery that certain acts of his own bring 
responses from others which he does not like. If such acts are satisfying 
when not observed and responded to by others, the child is likely to learn 
to perform them secretly. Such private areas usually have to do with guilt, 
unworthiness, inadequacy, etc. To begin with they are not, of course, 
divorced from norms; rather, they become private as a result of the dis- 
covery of norms. But the consequence of privacy does tend to be divorce- 
ment from the norms. In non-secret areas, norms are constantly tested 
and retested in daily interaction. But secret actions and thoughts are not 
subject to such tests and retests. The result of this fact is that the secret 
areas may get further and further away from the actual norms. The as- 
sumed norms which originally led to secrecy may, as a matter of fact, 
have been mistaken, but secrecy cuts off communication, and the oppor- 
tunity to correct them is lost. 

As we shall see in subsequent chapters, it is in the secret areas of life, 
cut off from spontaneous communication, that personality disturbances 
may take root and grow. This does not mean that secrecy is always “bad” 
or spontaneity always “good.” What it does mean is that communication 
about certain things is so important for healthy personality development 
that if meanings about those things are not shared and tested by con- 
tinued communication, the results may be disastrous. If communication 
about these important things is relatively spontaneous—that is, character- 
ized by freedom both to express meanings and to receive meanings from 
others—then the chances for healthy personality development are rela- 
tively good. 


Positions and roles as norms for communicating 

about people 

People, like objects, have to be communicated about. As noted earlier 
in this chapter, it is the system of positions and associated roles recognized 
by group members which provide the shared frames of reference in 
terms of which people can communicate about each other. Learning to 
perceive people in terms of such norms is probably more difficult than 
acquiring norms for perceiving physical objects. People do not “stay put” 
as objects do, and they are more changeable from moment to moment, 
Furthermore, as the child sooner or later observes, other people do not 
respond to him as they do to one another. His mother, for example, is 
one thing to him, quite a different thing to his father, and still something 
else to his big sister. And yet it is necessary to communicate about his 
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mother with his father and sister, toward whom she behaves so differently. 
All these considerations make the process of learning to communicate 
about people in terms of shared frames of reference a difficult one. 

This process, which is further described in Chapter 9, eventually 
enables the child to perceive his mother as one who has a certain kind of 
relationship not only to himself but also to other family members. His 
perception of his mother’s role is helped by the discovery that there are 
mothers in other families, too, whose roles are much like that of his own 
mother. “Mother” ceases to be merely a label for one particular person 
and refers to any woman who holds the position and takes the role of a 
mother. He can then communicate with others, about his own or any 
other mother, with some assurance of understanding and being under- 
stood. 

The system of positions and roles, which serves as shared frame of 
reference for communicating about other people, also makes it possible 
to communicate about oneself. To look at oneself as an®object that can 
be communicated about is quite different, of course, from the sheerly 
autistic process of expressing one’s wants. The child's first use of the 
phrase “I want” may involve communication about the object which he 
wants but not about himself, because he is not referring to himself as an 
object that he has learned to perceive as others do. Only as he places 
himself in the same system of positions and roles in which he places others 
does this become possible. The results of learning to do so are of great 
importance for the study of social psychology, and are therefore dis- 
cussed at greater length in the next chapter, 


GROUP NORMS, ATTITUDES, AND VALUES 


We have Stressed the usefulness of group norms in enabling people 
to communicate with one another, (To the members of a group, however. 
its norms are much more than useful devices. Group members come tO 
feel strongly about the objects which they perceive in terms of the norms. 
about the norms themselves, and about the group by whom the norms are 
shared. Such attitudes, though originally acquired by sharing norms with 
other group members, become just as truly an individual's own attitudes 


fei eee e exclusively his own, They are, in fact, reinforced by 
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Attitudes toward common objects as values 

Group norms, which have their origins in people’s need to communi- 
cate about things of importance, become much more than mere devices 
for communication. Almost invariably they come to represent, for the 
individuals who make use of them, the “real” nature of things. Objects— 
including material things, persons, groups, ideologies, and symbols for 
them—become indistinguishable from the norms in terms of which they 
are perceived.’Thus, within Roman Catholic groups a rosary is much 
more than a string of beads, and within many Protestant groups the Old 
Testament is much more than a compilation of Jewish literature. As sug- 
gested by these illustrations, group members acquire common attitudes 
toward most of the things which are perceived in terms of group norms. 
They are perceived, in fact, as inherently possessing qualities correspond- 
ing to the attitudes held toward them. Thus to a devout Moslem pigs 
are by their very nature loathesome, and to members of some middle- 
class American groups people who are perceived as “lower-class” are in- 
herently stupid or shiftless or both. 

These qualities attributed to objects are considered “real” in the same 
way that it is the “real” nature of sugar to be sweet, or of thorns to be 
sharp. “Reality,” in the case of sugar or thorns, is tested by sense percep- 
tion, and confirmed by the agreement of other people, who also report 
that sugar is sweet and thorns are sharp. The “reality” of shared attitudes 
about male and female roles, for example, is tested in just about the same 
way. To the average American, the spectacle of a man mincing and 
primping is felt as offensive; his sense that such behavior is contrary to 
the “real nature” of men is confirmed by the agreement of his associates. 
The average Tchambuli, on the other hand, would find such behavior 
offensive on the part of women, and is reinforced in his feelings about 
it by the fact that other Tchambuli agree with him. 

Thus the “realness” and “rightness” of an individual's group-shared 
attitudes are “proven” by the fact that “everyone” agrees with him. In 
some areas, such as those characterized by fad and fashion, many indi- 
viduals’ attitudes change with the prevailing modes. Today’s styles are 
really attractive, but how could anyone have stood the fashions of a 
generation ago? 

Such feelings about one’s own attitudes are not, perhaps, very “ra- 
tional.” It is not uncommon, in fact, for the same person at one moment 
to justify his attitude by the fact that others agree with him, and in the 
next breath to assert that “if they don’t agree with me, then they're 
wrong.” If you are troubled by such “irrationality,” perhaps you need to 
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remember that attitudes are predispositions to like or dislike things and 
that, after all, there is no arguing about tastes. To ask whether a person's 
attitudes—including those he shares with other group members—are “‘ra- 
tional” is thus irrelevant. A person shares the attitudes of other members 
of his groups toward pigs or princes because of the ways in which he 
interacts with the other members, to whom pigs or princes are common 
values, and not just because of their “inherent” qualities. 

This does not mean that everyone automatically takes on the attitudes 
of his membership or reference groups. There are many reasons why 
this does not necessarily happen. After all, each person has a unique his- 
tory of experience out of which he acquires motives which may or may 
not be satisfied by membership in this or that group. A person may, for 
example, be motivated to be a nonconformist. He may belong to different 
groups which have conflicting values. He may be interested in things for 
which the groups to which he belongs provide no norms. Above all, each 
individual is unique in one respect: he is different, and perceives himself 
to be different, from all other people. Hence he comes to perceive the 
norms as applying to himself in unique ways. In the next chapter we 
shall pay special attention to the last of these reasons why each person 
Teacts to group-shared norms in his own, individual way. 


Attitudes toward one’s own group as a value 

5 One's own group, too, is a common object to its members. Its cus- 
toms, institutions, and ideologies, its positions and roles become even 
greater values than most other common objects. In addition to the usual 
influences which tend to result in shared attitudes toward any object 
common to the members of a group, there is another, special kind of in- 
fluence which has the effect of making the group itself a special kind of 
value. This additional influence springs from the fact that each group 
member relates himself to the group in a way that he does not relate him- 
self to any other common object. 

A person cannot perceive himself at all, you will recall, apart from 
the positions and roles which are recognized within his group. He cannot 
value himself apart from the group standards by which people in his 
position are judged. If he is a man in our society he must, willy-nilly, 
evaluate himself in terms of American standards of masculinity. If he is 
a Tchambuli man, he has no choice but to apply to himself the Tcham- 
buli standards of masculinity. One's own self and one’s own group are 
interdependently perceived. The self may be figure against the ground 
of the group, as when one is evaluating oneself, or when one is “self- 
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conscious.” Or the group may be figure against the ground of the self, 
as when one is feeling proud or critical of one’s own group. Because one’s 
own self is such a supreme value, then, the group which is indispensable 
to it is also a value. One may regard the self as a part of the group, or the 
group as a part of the self; in either case they are inseparable, and to the 
individual both are values. They differ in that the self is a private value 
and the group is a shared value. 

It is such shared attitudes toward the group as a common value which 
provide the cement that holds groups together. Groups tend to break up 
when their members are divided or indifferent concerning the group as 
a value, and to persist as long as they remain common values to their 
members. In the last chapter of this book we shall discuss some of the 
conditions under which individuals are united by their shared attitudes 
toward groups of which they are members. 
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Role Behavior and the Self 
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STAGES IN ROLE DEVELOPMENT 
SELF-PERCEPTIONS IN ROLE BEHAVIOR 
SOCIAL GROUPS AND THE SELF 
ROLE BEHAVIOR 
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Learning the rules of marbles 

The Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget has probably taught us more than 
any other investigator about the ways in which children come to apply 
social norms to their own behavior. For many years he observed children 
in the city of Geneva at play, systematically questioned them, and pre- 
sented them with simple experimental situations, paying particular at- 
tention to the gradual changes which appeared with increasing age. His 
studies covered such areas as children’s conceptions of rules in games, 
their notions about right and wrong, and their understanding of the 
physical world. With regard to all of these, the child finds himself in a 
world in which he is Presented with standards or rules of procedure 
which he eventually takes on as his own. 7 

The following excerpts from Piaget's records (1932) of children’s 
replies as he questioned them about the rules of marbles point to some of 
the differences between younger and older children. (We have retained 
the exact version of the English translation, inserting explanatory com- 
ments only when terms might be confusing to the American reader.) 


the pile. He removes the marbles he has displaced and puts them aside or 
replaces them immediately without any method, 
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—Do you always play like that? 

—In the street you make a square. 

—Well, you do the same as they do in the street. 

—I'm making a square, I am. 

He draws the square, places the marbles inside it and begins to play 
again. I play with him, imitating each of his movements. 

—Who has won? 

—We’ve both won. 


LOEFF, aged six, knows neither how to make a square nor to draw a 
coche [the line from which the players start]. He immediately begins to 
“fire” at the marbles assembled in a heap and plays without stopping or 
paying any attention to us. 

—Have you won? 

—I don’t know. I think I have. 

—Why? 

—Yes, because I threw the mibs. 

—And I? 

—Yes, because you threw the mibs. | 


ROSS, aged 11, claims that he often invents new rules with his playmates. 

He describes one of them. k 

—lIs this new rule fair like the old ones, or not? 

—Perhaps it isn’t quite fair, because it isn’t very hard to take four marbles 
that way! 

—If everyone does it, will it be a real rule, or not? 

—If they do it often, it will become a real rule. 

—Did your father play the way you showed me, or differently? , 

—Oh, I don’t know. It may have been a different game. It changes. It still 
changes quite often. 

. —Why are there rules in the game of marbles? 

—So as not to be always quarrelling you must have rules, and then play 
properly, 

—How did these rules begin? 

—Some boys came to an agreement among themselves and made them. 

—Could you invent a new rule? 

—Perhaps . . . (he thinks) you put three marbles together and you drop 
another from above onto the middle one. 

—Could one play that way? 

—Oh, yes. 

—lIs that a fair rule like the others? 

—The chaps might say it wasn’t very fair because it's luck. To be a good 
rule it has to be skill. 

—But if everyone played that way, would it be a fair rule or not? 

—Oh yes, you could play just as well with that rule as with the others. 


MALB, aged twelve: 
—How do you think the game of marbles began? 
3 —At first, children looked for round pebbles. 
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—And the rules? 

—I expect they played from the coche. Later on, boys wanted to play 
differently and they invented other rules. 4 

—And how did the coche begin? ? 

—I expect they had fun hitting the pebbles. And then they invented the 
coche. 

—Could one change the rules? 

—Yes. J 

—Could you? ; e 

—Yes, I could make up another game. We were playing at home one 
evening and we found a new one (he shows it to us). 

—Are these new rules as fair as the others? 

—Yes. 

—Which is the fairest, the game you showed me first or the one you — 
invented? 

—Both the same. 

—lf you show this new game to the little ones what will they do? 

—Perhaps they will play at it. ; 

—And if they forget the square game and only play this one, which will 
be the true game, the new one that will be better known, or the old one? _ 

_—The best known one will be the fairest. 


` DESARZ, aged six: 
—Do you play often? 
—Yes, rather! 
—With whom? 
—All by myself. 
—Do you like playing alone best? 
—You don't need two. You can play only one. À 
He gathers the marbles together without a square and fires into the heap. 


STOR aged seven, tells us that children played at marbles before Noah's _ 
ark. 


—How did they play? 

—Like we fone 7 

—How did it begin? 

—They bought some marbles. 

—But how did they learn? 

—His daddy taugħt them. 

He is asked if he can think of a new way to play the game, and inventsa 
new game in the shape of a triangle. He admits that his friends would be _ 
glad to play at it... 

—but not all of them. Not the big ones, the quite big ones. , 
Wh? , 

— Because it isn't a game for the big ones. 


Z it as fair a game as the one you showed me? 
—iVo, 


—Why? 
—Because it isn't a square. 
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GEO, aged six, tells us that the game of marbles began with . . . 

—people, with the Gentlemen of the Commune (the Town Council whom 
he has probably heard mentioned in connection with road-mending 
and the police). 

—How was that? 

—It came into the gentlemen’s heads and they made some marbles. 

—How did they know how to play? 

—In their head. They taught people. Daddies show little boys how to. 


VUA, aged 13, is discussing some specific rules. 

—When you stay inside the square you are dished, 

—Rit didn’t say that. (Rit is a boy who plays constantly with Vua, but 
who has known the game in different ways because he has lived in three 
different towns in Switzerland.) 

—The fact is that sometimes people play differently. Then you ask each 
other what you want to do. 

—And if you can’t agree? 

—We scrap a bit and then we fix things up. 


The problem of this chapter 

In this chapter we shall examine more closely the ways in which 
individuals come to interiorize social norms and take their roles, more or 
less as prescribed. First we shall deal, with some developmental stages 
through which children go in learning to perceive themselves and others 
in terms of the same set of norms. As an end result of this development 
individuals become able, in varying degrees, to put themselves in the 
place of those with whom they interact, and to treat them as persons who 
have attitudes of their own. 

Then we shall note how the taking of roles depends on learning to 
perceive one’s ‘self. This, in turn, depends on the acquiring of group- 
shared frames of reference, for only thus can the self, like anything else, 
be communicated about. As a part of this process the individual acquires 
attitudes toward himself as a person who is motivated to be related in 
certain ways to the other members of the groups of which he is himself 
a member. Such attitudes constitute predispositions to take roles. 

In the preceding chapter we considered group norms as our dependent 
variable, and our problem was to account for the ways in which they are 
shared. In this chapter we shall consider shared norms as the independent 
variable, and individual role-taking as the dependent one. The problem 
of the chapter is to note how self-perceptions and self-attitudes serve as 
intervening variables and thus determine the ways in which individuals 
take their roles. 
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STAGES IN ROLE DEVELOPMENT 


Piaget finds, as illustrated by the preceding illustrations, that as chil- 
dren first begin to play marbles they have no sense of rules at all. The fun 
is simply in making and seeing bright objects move about. Their indiffer- 
ence to competition is likely to be expressed in such ways as, “I won and 
you won, and everybody won.” By the age of six or seven, the rules of 
the game are understood, but as something absolute. To the question, 
“Where do the rules come from?” they answer, “God,” or “The city 
fathers made them.” It would be unthinkable to play by any other rules, 
even if everybody agreed to do so, just as it would be impossible to call 
the sun by the word “moon” or vice versa, even by common consent. At 
a later age children understand the social relativism of rules; the game 
could be played differently if all players agreed to it. 

Ideas of right and wrong follow a parallel development. Young chil- 
dren think that punishment should be meted out in proportion to the 


enormity of the act, without reference to intentions or responsibilities. 


A child who accidentally breaks ten dishes, for example, should be pun- _ 


ished more than the one who intentionally breaks only one. By the age of 


eight or nine, Piaget finds, judgments of moral acts have become more . 
relative, For example, it is worse for a well-fed child to steal a bit of food - 


than for a poor and hungry child to do so. He finds a similar develop- 
ment from absolutism to relativism in regard to perceiving the physical 
world. For example, a child is placed at a given point in a miniature 
landscape, made of papier mâché mountains and mirror lakes, such as 
Swiss children are familiar with, Dolls are then placed at various points 
among the mountains, and the child is questioned as to what the doll 
might see. Children up to seven or eight consistently report that the doll, 
no matter at what point it is placed, would see exactly what they, them- 
selves, are seeing. At this stage, they have no sense of changing perspec: 
tive; things really are the way the child sees them. 

‘ We noted in Chapter 4 that a motive may be acquired as soon as an 
infant is capable of distinguishing a part of his environment as related 
to the relief of drive. Motivation is in this sense dependent upon percep- 
tion, and Piaget's findings (though he does not particularly concern him- 
self with problems of motivation, or of social roles as such) will help to 
show how the child's perception of his relations to others makes it possible 
for him to acquire motives with relation to others. The clue to be found 
in Piaget's work is the likelihood that the child’s social roles develop 
through a stage of absolutism to one of relativism’ in which the perspec- 
tives of others are included in his frames of reference. Parallel with this 
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development, and closely related to it, we may expect to find gradually 
increasing differentiation. With this general overview, we may note the 
sequence of three developmental stages, corresponding to ways of per- 
ceiving the social world. i 


Autism 

The newborn has drives but not motives, as the terms are defined in 
this book. He acquires motives only as he perceives parts of the environ- 
meat as drive-relieving. Among the earliest parts of the environment so 
distinguished are people—especially their faces, which move and catch 
the light. (The average infant does not distinguish one face from another, 
however, until the age of about four months,) We have already noted that 
the infant finds other persons almost always associated with the experience 
of relief from drive. The result is that the presence of a person—most 
commonly the mother—comes to serve as a goal, in the same way that a 
nipple does, or a favorite rattle. He quite literally comes to want his 
‘mother even though she does not feed him or relieve him from. any 
drive except the acquired drive of wanting her. 

The infant's wants at this stage are exclusively autistic. That is, they 
are related exclusively to the immediate relief of his own drives, taking 


_ no account of natural law, social customs, or the possibility of greater 
~ satisfaction through delayed or indirect means. Thus autism is commonly 


opposed to “reality,” i.e., the taking into account of the real conditions 
of the world by means of which gratification is actually achieved. 

The child’s relationship to people at this stage is one in which per- 
sons are like objects in that they are perceived as opportunities or as 
‘obstacles to drive relief—including acquired drives, such as that which is 


_ relieved by the presence of mother. There are few, if any, motive patterns 


at this stage in which persons are not included, either as goal or as a 
frame of reference. In social-psychological terms, the infant has not yet 
acquired any social roles, although he has acquired habits of responding 
to others, 


Absolutism 

THE BREAK FROM AUTISM. ‘Two conditions are responsible for the 
gradual break away from this autistic stage. First, the child meets resist- 
ances to his autistic demands; in particular, other people oppose his 
wishes. The world ceases to be “his oyster.” In order to get what he 
wants, he must inhibit some of his impulses and perform certain acts 
(e.g., use a spoon instead of his fingers) which at first provide no satis- 
faction at all. His frame of reference for perceiving objects which might 
telieve a particular drive, such as hunger, expands to include the external 
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conditions under which relief is possible. Previously the dependence of 
drive relief on environmental conditions had been ignored. For him there 
had existed only drive and relief from it; now there exist also variable 
conditions in the environment which must be taken into account if his 
drives are to be relieved. 

Secondly, the infant becomes able to make more discriminations— 
particularly among people. He comes to see his mother as that part of the 
 mhoving-speaking environment which comforts him in distress, as distinct 
from big brother, who does not but who makes fascinating things with 
blocks. A little later, mother occasionally becomes that part of the en- 
vironment which prevents many kinds of tempting explorations, as dis- 
tinct from father, who tosses him in the air and carries him piggyback. 

The result of these two kinds of development is that the young child 
acquires more complex and increasingly distinct motive patterns in rela- 
tion to individual members of his household. They are more complex 
in the sense that wanting to “play choo-choo” involves more varied par- 
ticipation on his part than does wanting to be nursed. They are more 
distinct in that the nature of his participation in the things he does with 
mother, father, and brother becomes less and less standardized. He can- 
not do the things he wants to do (e.g.} eat an apple, hear a story, play with 
pots and pans) without taking other people into account—by way of get- 
ting help, obtaining permission, finding a partner, anticipating punish- 
ment, or in any of countless other ways. With increasing maturation and 
increasing experience, he finds that each of the individuals with whom he 
commonly interacts plays a more distinctive part in his motive patterns. 

Other persons, as we have already noted, are necessarily included in 
the perceptual aspects of the child’s motive patterns. Each particular re- 
lationship ‘comes to have its affective overtones—warm devotion toward 
mother, friendly competitiveness with brother, or awesome admiration 
for father. The performance aspects and thought aspects of his motive 
patterns also take on characteristics which are increasingly distinct. For 
example, he romps with father whereas he “cuddles up to” his mother; 
he plans and thinks about boisterous games with his father, and about 
food and personal belongings in connection with his mother, Such dif- 
ferentiation of motive patterns is only partial, however, In fact, it never 
approaches completeness. There are many elements in common among 
different motive patterns of the same individual, regardless of which 
other person or persons are involved in them. What the child notices, 
feels, thinks, and does is in many respects the same whether it is his 
mother, his grandfather, his baby sister, or all of them at once, with whom 
he is interacting. 


One of the most important psychological changes occurring at this 
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stage is that of acquiring musts and must-nots—i.e., the child's taking on, 
as his own motivated behaviors, fixed ways in which things should or 
should not be done. From the adult poirtt of view the child may seem 
very capricious in his musts and must-nots. By no means all of them cor- 
respond to adult rights and wrongs. The three-year-old may not only de- 
mand a story at bedtime but may also insist upon the same story which 
must, furthermore, be told in the same words. He may insist that his 
clothes be folded in a certain way upon a certain chair, or forbid others 
to sit at “his place” at the table. But such forms of absolutism soon come 
to include socially shared notions of right and wrong as well as merely 
private musts and must-nots unique to himself. These musts and must- 
nots which he shares with others are instances of interiorizing social 
norms, They also correspond very closely to what Freud called the super- 
ego (see Chapter 10). For example, most children in our society come to 
feel at a rather early age that they must not be seen undressed by stran- 
gers, and that certain words are “bad.” Such interiorizing of social rules 


` is by no means complete at this stage—if, indeed, it is ever complete. The 


significant thing at this stage is simply that the process is beginning. 

There is no particular mystery about this process. Having emerged 
from the autistic stage by the necessity of observing rules in order to get 
what he wants, and having little understanding of the rationale of the 
rules, the child accepts them as a part of the universe—like the law of 
gravity, which he also does not understand. They become incorporated 
into his social motive patterns just as the judging of distances becomes in- 
corporated into his motive patterns of yumping. He has to perceive his 
social world in terms of dependability and regularity in order to count 
on getting the things he wants, just as he has to perceive his physical 
world in terms of distances and heights that he can be sure of coping 
with. And so we find the kind of absolutism which Piaget describes—a 
stage in which autism is receding as the child becomes increasingly aware 
of the ways of the world, but in which he has very little sense of reci- 
procity between himself and others. Other persons are as they are and do 
as they do for the same reasons that sticks and stones, the sun and the 
moon, are as they are. They are all simply parts of a newly discovered 
world, parts which have to be recognized and coped with in order to 
get along. 

ROLE-TAKING DEPENDS UPON ANTICIPATIONS. During this period of 
absolutism, children begin to practice the prescribed roles of others in 
their society. The child plays at being milkman, storekeeper, or mother. 
Quite obviously he is copying whole patterns of behavior which he has 
observed. The role must be enacted in a certain way; there is no readier 
source of argument among small children than different versions of the 
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proper way of doing it—e.g., playing mother, or playing milkman. The 
significant thing about these imitative roles, however, is that they are 
not merely imitative. They are commonly enacted in such a way as to 
involve interaction between himself and milkman, storekeeper, or 
mother. This may be either substitutively (by getting a companion to 
play the part of the child while he plays the adult role) or alternately 
(taking each role himself, one after the other) . In the words of one social 
psychologist (Young, 1944): 


The child plays at being mother, nurse, fireman, airplane pilot, and 
soldier. But, even more important than this, he plays several roles in 
close succession. In imaginative play he talks first as one assumed char- 
acter, then as another, and perhaps as himself. There is a rehearsal within 
his own control of the words of others to him and of his reply to them. 
He may one moment be a storekeeper and the next a shopper. He goes 
through the interactions of selling himself make-believe candy. As police- 
man he may arrest himself; as traveler he delivers his make-believe ticket 
to himself as conductor. 


Such behavior shows us not only that the young child is capable of 
imitating whole patterns of adult behavior. More important, it shows 
something about him when ne is not playing at another's role—namely, 
that he is responding to the anticipated behavior of others. If he can 
“play milkman,” he obviously knows enough about the real milkman to 
anticipate some of the things which the milkman would do, His own be- 
havior in the presence of the milkman is as much a response to the lat- 
ter’s anticipated role as to what the milkman has just said or done. Every- 
day roles, as well as play roles, are matters of response to anticipated pat- 
terns of others, 

This sort of anticipatory Tesponse is made possible by two sorts of 
development on the part of the child. First, he is becoming capable of 
taking a longer time perspective—i.e., of relating events separated by 
longer periods of time. Thus environmental clues, such as father's foot- 
Steps on the front porch, serve as pointers to coming events, so that he is 
Prepared to respond to the pattern of his father's behavior. 

This process is greatly facilitated, secondly, by the development of 
language. Speech is much more than a mere shorthand substitute for 
overt response to objects. It is also, like other gestures, a form of com- 
munication between speaker and listener. As G. H. Mead (1934) has very 
plausibly suggested, gestures refer also to behavior which is anticipated 
on the Part of the person to whom one is speaking. The anticipatory 
meaning of a smile, for example, lies in the expected response of the 
other person toward it. Just so, the meaning of the child’s plea, “Mother, 
come and help me,” is to be seen in the expected response of his mother. 
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Mead stresses the fact that speech, as distinct from other gestures, is ex- 
perienced (i.e., heard) by the gesturer (speaker) himself in much the same 
way as by those to whom the gesture is directed (the listeners). A person 
who is speaking to another is also, so to speak, informing: himself as to 
what the other is hearing. Thus he is able, in Mead’s memorable phrase, 
to “take the role of the other"—i.e., to put himself sufficiently in the 
other’s place to anticipate how the other will respond. Thus the child 
takes a dual role, presumably for the first time, when he begins to speak— 
i.e., he is both speaker to others and listener to himself. Mead is probably 
right in concluding that this dual function of speech enables the child 
to answer himself in anticipation and thus to facilitate the process of 
anticipating others’ patterns of response. The ability to do this is a neces- 
sary condition, but not a sufficient condition, for the later stage of 
“reciprocity.” 

When the child enacts the role of another, as in “playing mother,” 
he is sometimes said to be identifying himself with her. This term some- 
times leads to such pointless (because not answerdble) questions as 
whether the child really believes that he is his mother while enacting her 
tole. (It is not impossible that he does—momentarily, at least—for we 
know that the young child does not draw so sharp a distinction between 
fantasy and reality as his elders commonly do.) In any case, the term is 
only a descriptive one and tells us nothing about how the role enactment 
occurs. The motivating conditions in such identification are presumably 
the simple ones of wanting to do interesting things such as delivering 
milk, selling groceries, taking care of children, or cooking a meal, as well 
as those of assuming authority and other adult prerogatives. 

STANDARD ROLE TAKING DEPENDS ON ANTICIPATIONS OF STANDARD ROLES 
OF orHERS, Whatever the conditions which motivate a child to identify 
himself with another, what is significant is the fact that he is sufficiently 
familiar with the role to be able to do so. If he knows mother’s role well 
enough to enact it, he also knows it well enough to take it into considera- 
tion in his ordinary interaction with her. Mother's role becomes a part— 
a very large part—of the frame of reference of his own motive patterns 
as he interacts with her. The process by which this occurs is in some 
respects like that by which Sherif’s subjects, working in groups, interi- 
orized norms in judging the amount of autokinetic movement. Because 
it is necessary to communicate with others (including mother herself) 
about his mother, he comes to perceive her in terms of norms shared with 
others. The mother’s role thus functions as a social norm for perceiving 
her. It serves as a point of reference, something predictable in the en- 
vironment, in terms of which he can guide his own behavior toward the 
desired goals. Her role is a norm not in the sense that it is something to 
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be approximated in his own behavior but simply in the sense that it is 
a standard frame of reference. In interacting with her, he is responding 
not only to her behaviors after they have occurred but also to his version 
of her anticipated behavior. 

In so doing, of course, the child learns to take his own role, in his 
own way. The habitual motive patterns of response toward mother which 
he acquires constitute motivated role-taking. His way of taking his role 
corresponds more or less closely to the role prescribed for his position as 
a young child in his particular society. Insofar as there is such correspond- 
ence, it results from the fact that his mother's role corresponds to her 
position in that society, At this stage, different children in the same society 
acquire similar roles not primarily because they imitate similar models, 
but because they interact with other people (especially older ones) who 
take their roles in more or less standard manner. Children interiorize 
adult norms concerning their own roles, at this stage, not primarily as 
models to be copied but rather as anticipated patterns of response by 
others. They acquire their own roles by learning to respond to the 
anticipated responses of others, which they view as rather dependable. 


Reciprocity 

The last stage in acquiring roles involves recognizing reciprocity be- 
tween oneself and others ox, in Piaget's language, coming to recognize 
that there are different perspectives in a world which is not absolute. 
This development represents further differentiation, capacity for making 
finer discriminations, and the acquiring of new motives based upon the 
new discriminations. The final result is such that the individual includes 
in his social motive patterns the perception of others as persons who have 
points of view and motives of their own, His motivation in a social situa- 
tion thus becomes one of reciprocity, defined as a perceived relationship 
between himself and others who have perspectives of their own. 
‘ Finer DISTINCTIONS IN ANTICIPATING OTHERS’ BEHAVIOR. With his still 
increasing capacity for making finer discriminations, the child is able to 
note distinctions in the behavior of others which had previously escaped 
him. His anticipations of others’ behavior sometimes turn out to be 
wrong. Mother, in particular, is more variable than his fixed anticipations 
of her. She is sometimes approving and sometimes disapproving, now 
stern and now lenient, today more encouraging than yesterday. He must 
anticipate in some manner what she is going to do; otherwise his life 
becomes chaotic. But a fixed version of her role is simply inadequate. 
Hence he is compelled to learn a complicated set of anticipations, all 
involving contingencies. 

For example, the child learns to anticipate punishment if he inten 
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tionally injures his baby sister but not if he does so accidentally. It is all 
right to mention “family secrets” when others are not present but not if 
they are. His mother will stop to play with him if she is not pressed by 
household duties, or if she is not tired, or if she is not doing something 
with father. He is encouraged to play in the living room, but only in 
such ways as not to “make a mess.” And so a fixed anticipation of moth- 
er's role must be broken down into a variety of differentiated anticipa- 
tions. He must anticipate what she will do under the conditions of each 
specific situation. 

TAKING THE PERSPECTIVES OF OTHERS. The child will be more suc- 
cessful in his anticipations if he manages to “put himself in mother’s 
place” from moment to moment as he interacts with her. The mystery of 
her apparently inconsistent behavior is at least partly resolved if he can 
identify himself with her to the extent of seeing things from her point 
of view. First identifications take the form, “Mother is now hearing me 
say, ‘I won't,’ and she’s getting ready to send me to my room, because 
that’s what she always does,” Later identifications are morë inclusive, as 
well as more finely discriminated: “Mother is now hearing me say, ‘I 
won't,’ and she’s feeling pretty angry this time because she’s busy getting 
supper.” In the latter instance the child is able to anticipate his mother’s 
behavior more accurately than in the first instance, because he takes into 
account the fact of her feelings about being interrupted when she is 
busy, 

The ability to take the perspectives of other persons, which is rapidly 
developing in this stage of reciprocity, makes it possible for a child to 
interiorize the standards of his parents. Increasingly often the child comes 
to act in a wider and wider range of situations as if his mother were 
present, and as if her approval or disapproval were to be instantly 
forthcoming—even though he is in fact alone, and the approvals or dis- 
approvals are in fact remote and uncertain. Behaviors which were once 
just a means of avoiding the mother’s disapproval have come to be goals 
in themselves, They have come to represent the “proper” way of behav- 
ing. New states of drive have been acquired, corresponding to actual dis- 
comfort lasting until the “proper” behavior is performed. Behaviors 
which were at first means to other ends have become ends in themselves. 

This kind of learning is all that is meant by interiorizing. It differs 
from the process by which a rat learns to find his way through a maze 
primarily in that the child is more adaptable and more capable of man- 
ipulating symbols than the rat; he can take into account more contin- 
gencies, more “‘if's.” s 

EXTENDED IDENTIFICATION. Even in his relationships to a single 
person, such as his mother, the child is compelled to make many antici- 


. 
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patory discriminations in a single day. At first the varying responses of 
his mother, even if accurately anticipated, must seem arbitrary—just part 
of the natural world, like the fact that a glass breaks if it is dropped, 
whereas a wooden block does not. His mother is vastly more variable and 
harder to anticipate than glasses and blocks, but nevertheless he must 
anticipate her—simply because she is involved in so many situations of 
crucial importance to him. Sooner or later he hits upon a “formula” 
which helps to make her more predictable: in addition to the other ways 
in which she differs from the nonsocial world, she is different in that she 
has feelings and desires. When she gets hurt she cries, “Ouch.” When she 
shows disapproval at finding mud on the floor it is because she wants 
to keep the house clean. A great many situations (at least in middle-class 
American households) can, in fact, be predicted upon the simple assump- 
tion that “Mother wants everything clean.” Since this is not a motive of 
importance to the child, he is forced to observe that his own wants and 
those of his mother are not necessarily the same, and in so doing, he has 
discovered the fact of different perspectives. He is now able to take “the 
role of the other” more comprehensively than he could before. He has 
made a more extended sort of identification with his mother, an identi- 
fication in which multiple aspects of her motive patterns may be included 
—her feelings, her thoughts, her way of looking at things, as well as her 
overt behavior. 

In short, the stage of reciprocity develops as the child learns to 
attribute attitudes to others. Other people come to be seen as being 
predisposed to do certain things, to notice certain things, to think and 
feel in certain ways, because they want certain things. Insofar as the child 
attributes attitudes to others correctly, he is able to anticipate their 
reactions to him, and thus to guide his own behavior toward what he 
himself wants. And the more accurately any two or more individuals at- 
tribute attitudes toward each other, the more accurately they can com- 
munciate with one another. As we shall see shortly, the attributing of 
attitudes to one another is an essential part of the role behaviors of 
people who are interacting. 


‘The developmental stages outlined above—autism, absolutism, and 
reciprocity—are by no means separate and distinct. Development is slow 
and gradual, with many reversions to earlier stages. A child of four, for 
example, may have some remnants of autism, many characteristics of ab- 
solutism, and occasional moments of reciprocity. Ten or even twenty 
years later, he may still have far to go in perceiving others in terms 0 
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reciprocity. The direction, however, is clear, even though the develop 
ment is uneven and always incomplete. 

Children acquire their roles by a process of responding to others 
whose behaviors have become patterned into roles. From the point of 
view of society, the important thing is that in so doing the individual has 
learned to conform to what is expected of him in view of his position. 
From this point of view, minor variations in the way in which the role 
is taken do not matter, so long as he meets the general standards. From 
the point of view of the individual, however, what has happened is that 
he has found ways of behaving which lead to the reduction of drives and 
which are often satisfying in themselves. It is not because of any abstract 
devotion to conformity that the individual learns to satisfy both the 
demands of society and his own motives by the same behaviors. It is 
rather that, through a specific experience of rewards and punishments, he 
has acquired motives of wanting others to respond to him in certain 
ways. And so, by way of directing his behavior toward the goal of desired 
responses of others, he acts in ways which correspond more or less closely 
to the role prescribed for him. 

In any society, nearly all individuals who occupy the same position 
acquire motives of enacting roles in similar ways. This results simply 


‘from the fact that nearly all of them are interacting with others who have 


already acquired more or less standard roles. In any given society, it is a 
part of the mother’s role to treat her children in certain ways. The 
teacher’s role, in our society, is prescribed in terms of responding to 
children. Thus children’s roles are acquired through interacting with 
mothers and teachers and others who have already acquired more or less 
standard roles in respect to behavior toward children. 

This interaction, it must be repeated, has to do not only with the 
responses of others as they have just occurred but also with anticipations 
of their behavior. Stenographers, for example, adopt fairly well-defined 
roles in relation to their employers from the first day of their employment. 
They are able to anticipate the role of the employer by reason of previous 
experience of many kinds—general familiarity with employer-employee 
relations in our culture, specific training in stenography, conversations 
with experienced stenographers, etc. Insofar as stenographers enact their 
“proper” roles, it is because they have a “proper” version of their employ- 
ers’ roles as anticipated patterns of behavior to which they are motivated 
to respond, and because employers’ anticipations of stenographers’ roles 
correspond fairly closely to the latters’ version of their own. Each role 


-is thus built upon its “opposite number.” 


Such anticipation of others’ roles is not very useful if limited to the 
performance aspects of their behavior. The individual is in a much better 
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position to anticipate what others are going to do, and thus to prepare his 
own response, if he can “take the role of the other” in such an all-around 
way as to anticipate their thoughts, feelings, and perceptions as well as 
their performance. Indeed, accuracy is achieved only by seeing the other 
as one who has attitudes of his own. 


SELF-PERCEPTIONS IN ROLE BEHAVIOR 


A person’s behavior in any situation depends partly upon the manner 
in which he perceives that situation. Common sense would suggest that 
in almost any social situation individuals are likely to include themselves 
as part of the situation to be perceived. Moreover, protection or enhance- 
ment of one’s own self is commonly considered to be a strong motivation 
in many social situations. A person's own view of himself, then, and his 
own attitude toward himself, would seem to have a great deal to do with 
his behavior. 

These common-sense conclusions seem to be amply justified. It seems 
quite impossible, in fact, to give any complete account of the child's 
transition from autism to absolutism to reciprocity without referring to 
self-perceptions and self-attitudes. In the remainder of this chapter, 
therefore, we shall deal with self-perceptions and attitudes toward the self 
as intervening variables which help to account for the fact that indi- 
viduals become motivated to take their roles in certain ways. 


A preliminary definition of “self” 

s Exactly what is meant by “self” has proved difficult to define without 
using the word “self” in the definition—for example, one’s self is the way 
in which one perceives oneself, Perhaps the best definition with which to 
begin is the simplest: “The self is the individual as known to the indi- 
vidual” (Murphy, 1947). We shall offer a more comprehensive definition 


later, after noting something about how self-perceptions arise and how 
they function. 


Differentiating between self and the rest of the world 


: It is quite clear that the infant, at first, makes no distinctions between 
himself and the rest of the world. So far as his eyes and hands are con- 
cerned, his own feet are merely objects which, like rattles, can be put 
in his mouth. The following observations, which illustrate this point, 
were made by an early child psychologist. 
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My child for months tugged at his fingers as if he wanted to pull them 
off, and struck his own head with his hand by way of experiment. . . . 
When on the four hundred and ninth day he stood straight up in bed, 
holding on to the railing of it with his hands, he bit himself on his bare 
arm, and that the upper arm, so that he immediately cried out with pain. 
... Thus, at a time when the attention to what is around is already very 
far developed, one’s own person may not be distinguished from the en- 
vironment. . . . Nay, even in the 19th month it is not yet clear how much 
belongs to one’s own body. The child had lost a shoe. I said, “Give the 
shoe.” He stooped, seized it, and gave it to me. Then, when I said to the 
child, as he was standing upright on the floor, “Give the foot” . . . he 
grasped at it with both hands, and labored hard to get it and hand it to 
me. (Preyer, 1890) 


Eventually, of course, children learn to distinguish between their 
shoes and their feet. They do so because their feet, like all other parts 
of their bodies, are regularly and consistently experienced in connection 
with bodily sensations, whereas shoes are not. The principles of differen- 
tiation and integration (referred to in Chapter 4) apply here, as in many 
other instances. Feet, fingers, face, and other body parts are first differen- 
tiated—both from one another and from other things—and then are 
integrated into something more inclusive which comes to be known as 
“my own body.” 

Learning to differentiate one’s self as a person from the rest of the 
world is an essentially similar process, but a more complicated one. The 
only way in which we can discover how it goes on is by drawing inferences 
from observed behavior, since we cannot ask infants directly about how 
they perceive themselves. We know that an average infant of about four 
months can discriminate between other people, because he responds dif- 
ferently to strangers than tò familiar people. But it is not so easy to 
observe a child responding to himself as a person distinguished from 
other persons. There is probably no way in which such observations can 
be made before the child is able to use language. It is not likely, however, 
that young children distinguish themselves as persons from other persons 
before they make use of language. Indeed, language is probably a neces- 
sary tool in learning to perceive oneself as a person. We shall briefly 
describe three aspects of the process by which young children presumably 
learn to distinguish between themselves and other people. Language 
plays an important part in each of these. 

THE CHILD 1$ TREATED IN SPECIAL WAYS BY OTHER PEOPLE. All chil- 
dren, during their second and third years, when they are beginning to 
make self-perceptions, are treated differently from the ways in which 
older people are treated. They are held in other people's arms, they are 
helped in countless ways, and they are talked to in special ways that dis- 
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tinguish them from their elders. They are also addressed by special names, 
which distinguish them from other children as well as from adults. The 
child learns to discriminate among other people’s behaviors in the same 
way that he learns to make any other discriminations—that is, through 
learning that by being selective in his perceptions he can achieve more 
certain drive relief and motive satisfaction. He learns the difference be- 
tween “hot” and “cold” because the distinction helps him to avoid get- 
ting burned. Just so, he learns to distinguish between hearing his own 
name and his father’s or his brother's. Similarly, he learns to distinguish 
between his mother’s preparation for feeding him and for feeding his 
father, or between her preparation for putting him to bed and for put- 
ting his baby brother to bed. For a child of two, the world is full of signs 
that he is about to be responded to in some manner that is distinctive of 
himself. And so, inevitably, he distinguishes between himself as a person- 
responded-to-in-this-way and others as persons-responded-to-in-other-ways. 
Just as verbal labels such as “hot” and “cold” help him to make other dis- 
criminations, so his own name helps him to make this discrimination. 

This process goes on during the child’s absolutistic stage. He has dis- 
covered that there are rules, or regularities according to which he can or 
cannot get what he wants. He observes that other people respond to him 
distinctively, just as he observes that spoui?s fall when pushed off the edge 
of the table. And so, slowly and gradually, "he comes to make responses of 
his own in anticipation of others’ distinctive respaQnses to him. He accepts 
the fact that he is responded to distinctively, just as he accepts the fact 
that dishes and kittens are responded to distinctively’ This is the begin- 
ning of self-perception. i 

Since this process is one of interacting with older people who already 
have norms of their own, the child’s self-perceptions ar® inevitably in- 
fluenced by those norms, He is a common object to hinyself and other 
people, just as dishes and kittens are, and so he comes to refer to himself 
as other people do—as “a boy,” as “little,” or as “Johnnie.” He has come 
a oe because he cannot get what he wants without com- 
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under all conditions. The more accurately the child learns about these 
conditions, the more surely he can avoid them. Among these conditions 
are the distinctive ways in which other people treat the child himself. 
The more successfully he learns to make the same distinctions, therefore, 
the better he can anticipate others’ responses to himself and thus avoid 
being thwarted by them. In learning to make such distinctions, he learns 
to respond to himself as an object to be perceived, just as he responds to 
other objects by perceiving them as distinctive. 

In short, the child learns that the rules of the “game of life” include 
rules about himself. Just as he eventually learns the rules of marbles, 
because he is not allowed to stay in the game unless he does, he learns 
the rules of social life because he is constantly thwarted if he fails to 
do so. 

THE CHILD PERCEIVES HIMSELF THROUGH THE USE OF LANGUAGE. The 
infant's first babbling vocalizations include almost all the sounds that it 
is possible for human beings to make. As he learns to speak, some of these 
sounds drop out, whereas others are practiced and perfected. Those which 
are selected are those which prove to be of use because they bring res- 
ponses from other people which relieve the child’s discomforts and satisfy 
his motives. Thus, an English-speaking child will have no reason to keep 
in his repertory of sounds the French “u,” even though he has often 
uttered it in random fashion. Neither will he have any use for the Chinese 
word for “baby,” which he may have spoken without knowing it. But 
he does have constant use for the sounds which occur in “mama,” “milk,” 
“ball,” and “Johnnie” (if that is his name). During the second year of 
his life, the average child learns to differentiate these sounds from others 
and to apply them to the appropriate objects. ; 

There is an important consequence of the use of language to which we 
have already briefly referred. The child stimulates himself as well as 
other people when he uses his voice; he hears himself when he speaks. 
The significance of this fact was first noted by G. H. Mead, one of the 
Most influential of American social psychologists. Because the child hears 
himself speaking, he can react to his own words. If, as is often the case, 
hë reacts to his own words by speaking more words, then he can in turn 
Teact to these words. He has set up a “chain reaction” of internal con- 
Versation; he has begun to “think.” 

Vocal responses are not, of course, the only ones by which the child 
stimulates himself. Virtually all responses, as a matter of fact, are self- 
stimulating; every time you move your arm, for example, you stimulate 
yourself kinesthetically (by way of the proprioceptive nerves). But stim- 
uli of this kind are not shared with other people, whereas vocal stimuli 
are heard by both speaker and listener. By the use of words, therefore, the 
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child sets up two kinds of parallels between himself and other people. 
As speaker-to-himself, he uses the same words and makes the same distinc- 
tions as other people do. And as listener-to-himself he hears the same 
words and the same distinctions as other people hear. Thus, to use two 
of Mead’s often-quoted phrases, he becomes “an object to himself” and 
“takes the role of the other.” 

Not only does the child become an object to himself, in the sense of 
perceiving and reacting to himself, but he uses shared frames of reference 
in doing so. In talking about himself, he is forced to use shared frames of 
reference because the language which he learns is heard and responded to 
by himself and by others alike. Shared frames of reference would be im- 
possible, presumably, if there were no way of stimulating himself and 
others simultaneously and in similar ways. 

Perhaps you are troubled as to how the same person can be both sub- 
ject and object—both perceiver and perceived. Without going into the 
metaphysical aspects of the problem, we can make a simple distinction 
which will help to clarify this point. That which does the perceiving is 
not “the self” but is the same thing which perceives anything else— 
namely, the organism. As defined at the beginning of this section, the self 
is simply the individual as known to the individual, not the individual 
as knower. The organism, which is a biological entity, is not the same 
thing as something which is perceived by the organism. As we shall see in 
subsequent chapters, a person may perceive himself in very distorted 
fashion, and we have already seen that all perceptions involve omitting, 
supplementing, and structuring in ways that do not necessarily corre- 
spond to what is there to be perceived. It is probably safe to say that 
perception never corresponds exactly to the objects which stimulate 
perception but only to an individual's experience of them. This state- 


ce applies quite as fully to self-perceptions as to perceptions of anything 
else. 


The social nature of the self 


The emphasis upon the social origins of self-perceptions in the pre- 
ceding pages is by no means new or original. For at least 60 years there 
has been a clear continuity of thought among psychologists and sociolo- 
gists, particularly in America, along these very lines. As long ago as 1890, 
William James in his Principles of Psychology, which since then has fed 
so many streams of psychological thought, wrote, “In its widest possible 
sense, a man’s self is the sum total of all that he can call his, not only 
his body and his psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife 
and children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, his 


lands and horses, and yacht and bank account.” As part of this inclusive 
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self James noted the “social self,” which is “the recognition which he gets 
from his mates.” Strictly speaking, “a man has as many social selves as 
there are individuals who recognize him and carry an image of him in 
their mind.” But, since these individuals group themselves into classes 
which carry similar images of him, “he has as many different social selves 
as there are distinct groups of persons about whose opinions he cares.” 

Among all those who have contributed to this point of view, no one 
has written more clearly and effectively than Charles H. Cooley, early in 
the present century. With specific reference to the self, two of Cooley's 
contributions are of particular importance. First, even the most personal 
and “private” thing about a person—his very self—is something social. 
Relying in part upon observations of his own child, supplemented by 
observations of others, and with particular attention to “language and 
the rise of self-feeling,” he concluded as follows: 


In what sense is “I” a social conception?—The answer to this is ap- 
parently something as follows: “I” is social in that the very essence of it 
is the assertion of self-wili in a social medium of which the speaker is 
conscious. 

l A sympathetic study of the early use of the word will, I think, make 

this quite plain. “I” is addressed to an audience—usually with some 
emphasis—and its purpose is to impress upon that audience the power 
(“I make go”), the wish (“I go play sand-pile”), and claim (“my mama”), 
the service (“I get it for you) of the speaker. Its use in solitude would be 
inconceivable (though the audience may, of course, be imaginary). To put 
it otherwise, “I” is a differentiation in a vague body of personal ideas 
which is either self-consciousness or social consciousness, as you please to 
look at it. (Cooley, 1908) 


Secondly, Cooley (developing James's concept of “the social self”) 
Stressed the interactional aspects of this development, particularly by 
means of “the looking-glass self.” The following passages are characteristic: 


In a very large and interesting class of cases the social reference takes 
the form of a somewhat definite imagination of how one’s self—that is 
any idea he appropriates—appears in a particular mind, and the kind of 
self-feeling one has is determined by the attitude toward this attributed 
to that other mind. A social self of this sort might be called the reflec 
or looking-glass self: ‘ 


“Each to each a looking-glass 
Reflects the other that doth pass.” 


As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and are interested in 
them because they are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them according 
as they do or do not answer to what we should like them to be; so in 
imagination we perceive in another’s mind some thought of our appear- 
ance, manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, and are vari- 
ously affected by it. 
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A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the 
imagination of our appearance to the other person; the imagination of 
his judgment of that appearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as 
pride or mortification. The comparison with a looking-glass hardly sug- 
gests the second element, the imagined judgment, which is quite essential. 
The thing that moves us to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical 
reflection of ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the imagined effect 
of this reflection upon another's mind. This is evident from the fact that 
the character and weight of that other, in whose mind we see ourselves, 
makes all the difference with our feeling. We are ashamed to seem evasive 
in the presence of a straightforward man, cowardly in the presence of a 
brave one, gross in the eyes of a refined one, and so on. We always 
imagine, and in imagining share, the judgment of the other mind. A man 
will boast to one person of an action—say some sharp transaction in 
trade—which he would be ashamed to own to another. 

The self that is most importunate is a reflection, largely, from the minds 
of others. This phase of self is related to character very much as credit is 
related to the gold and other securities upon which it rests. It easily and 
willingly expands, in most of us, and is liable to sudden, irrational, and 
grievous collapses. We live on, cheerful, self-confident, conscious of help- 
ing make the world go round, until in some rude hour we learn that we 
do not stand so well as we thought we did, that the image of us is 
tarnished. Perhaps we do something, quite naturally, that we find the 
social order is set against, or perhaps it is the ordinary course of our life 
that is not so well regarded as we supposed. At any rate, we find with a 
chill of terror that the world is cold and strange, and that our self-esteem, 
self-confidence, and hope, being chiefly founded upon opinions attributed 
to others, go down in the crash, Our reason may tell us that we are no 
less worthy than we were before, but dread and doubt do not permit us to 
believe it. (Cooley, 1902) 


Some of the more recent contributors to this line of thought have 
made much more systematic investigations than did James, Cooley, or 
Mead. Recent writers tend, also, to formulate their theories in terms of 
perception and discrimination, as the earlier writers did not. But the 
earlier emphasis on the self as built out of social interaction has been 
reinforced rather than changed by the more recent investigations. We 
know a good deal more than did James or Cooley about the psychological 
processes by which children learn to perceive themselves. But the earlier 
conclusion that the self is a social product has scarcely changed at all. 


We shall return to this point, from another point of view, later in this 
chapter. 


The self is perceived both as value and as resource 

We need to know not only how self-perceptions arise but also how 
they are used. One reason why self-perceptions are so important is that 
they are used both as means and as ends—as resources and as values. 
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We have already noted the general process by which the self comes to 
be perceived as a means; it may be restated as follows. Habits of noticing 
any given thing are acquired as an organism finds it useful to take that 
thing into account in the course of carrying out a motive pattern. The 
more important any given perception to the successful completion of the 
motive pattern, the more certain it is that that perception will be made. 
And the more variable a thing which cannot be ignored, the greater the 
necessity of making fine discriminations in regard to it. According to the 
generally accepted principles of learning, discriminations followed by 
success tend to be repeated. Successes are most likely to occur if they 
follow some sort of taking stock of the situation. 

Self-perceptions involve this sort of taking stock of the situation. One's 

_ own capacities must be included as contributing to the likelihood of 
success or failure. One's own capacities are always involved in carrying 
out any motive pattern. During childhood, particularly, one’s own capaci- 
ties vary from moment to moment and from situation to situation. 
Failing to assess them properly is likely to bring failure; hence one tends 
to learn to take them into account. One of the functions of the self, 
viewed as totality of self-perceptions, is thus that of evaluation or assess- 
ment. The self, in terms of this function, becomes an instrument upon 
which the organism must rely in all situations. It is an instrument of many 
strings, some more dependable than others and some of them often out of 
tune with others but, dependable or not, it is all the individual has with 
which to perform. 

Such an all-important instrument, like a master violinist’s Stradi- 
varius, becomes an object of great value. It is not only something to be 
used, but somiething to be safeguarded and cherished—and, if possible, to 
be made still more valuable. Its preservation and enhancement come to 
be a goal in many situations. (Such goals, as we shall note in Chapter 11, 
often lead to very unrealistic self-evaluations.) The psychology of this 
process is precisely like that by which any aspect of the environment, 
which was first neither perceived as an entity nor valued, comes to serve 
as a value—i.e., something toward the preservation of which many motive 
patterns are directed. A precious family heirloom, one’s job, or one’s own 
mother is a value, in this sense. Behavior becomes directed toward the 
preservation and enhancement of one’s self just as it does toward the 
preservation and enhancement of a bag of marbles, a doll collection, or a 
bank account. In this respect one's self functions like things in the outer 
environment: motives are directed toward it just as toward objects and 
other persons. It is a value in its own right, quite apart from any uses to 
which it may be put. 

To vary the figure, one’s self is like one's financial resources, as sug- 
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gested by the preceding quotation from Cooley. Money is valued, origin- 
ally, because of the motives which it can satisfy and not in any sense as 
goal in itself. There are many values which it can serve—e.g., essential 
nourishment, entertainment, pride—or it can become a value in itself, as 
in the case of a miser. At the moment of any particular interaction it is 
perceived as related to some motive pattern. Over a period of time any 
individual tends to spend it in carrying out certain characteristic motive 
patterns. The self, like money, is a kind of medium of exchange. It ac- 
quires intrinsic value, but this derives originally from its wide service- 
ability. Social interactions are like financial transactions (although the 
analogy breaks down at the point of calcuiatingness, which is more char- 
acteristic of financial transactions than of most social interactions). In any 
given instance one must make an estimate of one’s resources and of the 
risk involved. The kind of transaction or interaction which follows de- 
pends upon such estimates. One's self in social interaction corresponds 
to one’s financial position in a monetary transaction. The organism (per- 
son or purchaser) carries on the total act. The self, like the totality of 
financial resources (bank balance, credit, indebtedness, etc.) must be 
weighed and balanced before action is taken. And the self, like the finan- 
cial resources, must be protected during the process. 

One's self thus functions both as resource and as value. As a resource 
it serves as part of the frame of reference in terms of which situations are 
perceived and “sized up” so that action can be wisely taken. The goal 
toward which action is directed serves as figure, and the self as ground, 
as a means to the goal. This figure-ground relationship is reversed when 
the self is perceived as value. The self then serves as figure, and other 
things are perceived as means toward its preservation or enhancement, 
which becomes the goal toward which behavior is directed. As we shall 
note in Chapter 11, some of the most significant things about personality 
have to do with the ways in which a person evaluates himself and with the 
conditions under which he perceives his self as a value rather than as a 
resource. In general, the more inadequate the self is perceived to be, 
the more important it becomes to perceive it as a value to be defended. 


Learning to “take the role of the other” thus goes hand in hand with 
the development of the self. The child learns to “stand off and look at 
himself” in the ways outlined above. Because he necessarily uses shared 
frames of reference when he does so, he is, whether he knows it or not, 
putting himself in the place of others. 

Children learn to “take the role of the other” because it is necessary 
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for them to do so. Only by anticipating his mother’s responses to himself 
can a child make sure of the responses which he wants from her and 
avoid those which he does not want. But since his mother does not behave 
with machinelike predictability, he sooner or later discovers that the best 
guide to her behavior is his own estimate of her present attitudes. This, 
in fact, is the strict meaning of “taking the role of the other” —i.e., antici- 
pating the response of another person who is perceived as having attitudes 
of his own. 

As a by-product of discovering new and more complex ways of satis- 
fying his existing motives, the child acquires new and more complex 
motives—those of protecting and enhancing his self as something valued. 
By learning to perceive himself he comes to value himself. He first learns 
to distinguish himself from other people only as a means of satisfying al- 
ready existing motives. But once he has come to perceive himself as a 
person, he also comes to value what he has learned to perceive. Means 
have become ends. From now on, much of his behavior will be de- 
termined by the particular way in which he perceives himself, and by his 
attitudes toward himself, as influenced by these perceptions. 


SOCIAL GROUPS AND THE SELF 


Human beings interact not merely as single individuals but also as 
members of groups. The development of self-perceptions and self-atti- 
tudes occurs under conditions of group life and must be understood in 
terms of those conditions. 


Group members share role anticipations 

In terms of the psychological development of the individual, the 
significant thing about a group is that its members share common under- 
standings as to their respective roles. Thus a family group is one in which 
such individual roles as those of father, wife, brother, and daughter are 
defined, and within which each individual is able to anticipate the roles 
of others as so defined, A poker club, similarly, is a group of individuals 
whose roles are defined and understood in terms of the rituals associated 
with the game. A man may be a member of both a family and a poker 
club, but in either group his role in the other is of only secondary im- 
portance. 

The reason for distinguishing interaction within a group from inter- 
action between any two individuals is not that the group includes more 
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than two individuals; under certain conditions two persons may in fact 
constitute a group. The reason is rather that group members share a kind 
of universality which two randomly selected individuals ordinarily do 
not. It is a universality among the members with regard to understand- 
ings and anticipations of roles. Because role anticipations are shared 
within a group, as they are not among a miscellaneous collection of peo- 
ple, the individual is provided with a dependable frame of reference for 
his own role. This is of particular importance, of course, for the young 
child who is first learning to distinguish his own role from that of others. 


Group absolutism 

The “absolutism” of the young child has already been noted. This 
is in part the result of the fact that the child’s world has been one in 
which he has observed no exception to the rules which he considers abso- 
lute. For example, Piaget is assured by the young children whom he 
questions at their play that marbles could not be played by a different 
set of rules, even if everyone agreed to them. What these children know 
about the rules of marbles has been learned within a group all of whose 
members accept the rules as they are. The child who does not “know the 
rules” learns them by observing those who do, and is accepted as a play- 
ing member of the group only as he learns them, To observe the rules is, 
of course, equivalent to enacting the prescribed role, and the game con- 
tinues smoothly only so long as reciprocal rules are commonly under- 
stood. Those who do not have such understandings of rules are excluded 
from the game and hence the group is unanimous in this respect. As far 
as the game of marbles is concerned, the playing group is a microcosm— 
a world in which everyone agrees. Hence the child’s absolutism. 

No group is so important to the young child in our society as his 
family, and in most instances families, too, are microcosms whose “rules” 
are at first regarded as absolute. Because his own experience has provided 
no exceptions, the child’s world is one in which all fathers commute to 
the city, or in which candles are always lit on Friday evening, or in which 
only women and girls wash the dishes, or in which people of dark skin 
perform menial tasks. Such “family absolutisms,” when supported by 
conventions of more extended groups (a community, a social class, a racial 
or religious group), characterize many individuals throughout life. 

Sooner or later, of course, most individuals discover that family 
groups, play groups, and others are only tiny worlds, and that there are 
other, quite different worlds, too. Such discoveries of different perspec- 
tives shared by other groups, which are among the most momentous that 
ever occur, may be responded to in either of two general ways. One may 
adopt a kind of relativism, recognizing the different perspectives but 
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minimizing them: some people are Catholics and some are Jews and some 
are Protestants, just as some like their steaks rare, some medium, and 
some well done; everyone to his own taste. Or one may maximize the 
different perspectives of the group, identifying oneself with one and op- 
posing oneself to others: some people are Catholics (or Jews or Protes- 
tants) and what they believe and want are opposed to the things which 
one’s own group believes and wants. 

Whether an individual continues or abandons his group absolutism, 
he continues to relate himself to groups. The group absolutist: relates 
himself to members of his own group in such ways as to share the per- 
spectives and goals of its members and to oppose the perspectives and 
goals (real or imagined) of other groups. The group relativist not only 
accepts as simple matters of fact the perspectives of members of various 
groups as he understands them. He is also able, to some degree, to take 
a role of reciprocity in relation to such groups; he can, momentarily at 
least, imagine what their points of view are like “from the inside.” The 
absolutist and the relativist are not, of course, completely distinct “types”; 
they represent differences of degree. But either kind of relationship to 
other groups involves anticipating the roles of others and responding to 
those roles as anticipated, 


Groups provide frames of reference for self-perceptions 

Groups thus provide standards or norms in terms of which individ- 
ual perceptions can be made. Few if any perceptions are made without 
some sort of context, and perceptions cannot be made dependably if the 
context is undependable from moment to moment. Because one’s self is 
important—a value as well as a resource—dependable standards in terms 
of which to make self-perceptions are particularly needed. In somewhat 
different language, one’s own role cannot be confidently taken without 
confident anticipations of others’ roles. In a random collection of in- 
dividuals one can have no such confident anticipations of others’ roles— 
hor, hence, of one’s own. In a group characterized by dependable under- 
Standings and anticipations of one another's roles, one’s own role can 
be taken with relative confidence. 

A group in which one’s own relationship to others is dependable has 
particularly important consequences for the child, of course. In American 
society it is the family which provides the child with his first anticipations 
of others’ roles as a context for self-perceptions. It is as a family member 
that the child acquires the foundations for his culturally prescribed roles, 
and for the ¢characteristically individual ways in which he enacts them 
or deviates from them. Initial role habits do not necessarily become 
permanent, but there are many conditions under which they are not 
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likely to yield to different ones. A whole generation of psychiatrists, fol- 
lowing the lead of Freud, have demonstrated the frequent persistence of 
such childhood roles. For example, a boy who resents his father's “oppres- 
sion” may continue throughout his life to view adult male authority as 
something which he must resist. Such personality characteristics, like 
many others in our society, may be traced to early ways of taking family 
roles. In part they are the result of institutionalized family roles, and in 
part of “accidental” interpersonal relationships within a given family. 

A boy’s habitual role in relation to adult male authority, to continue 
the illustration, is not simply a consequence of his interaction with his 
father. Other members of the family group help in two ways to create 
the boy’s role relationship to his father. First, they may reward or punish 
this or that aspect of his behavior toward his father. For example, the 
mother who consoles a boy every time he is punished by his father is 
reinforcing a certain kind of relationship between them, as well as be- 
tween the boy and herself. Secondly, and probably more importantly, 
other family members serve to round out the microcosm. To the degree 
that the boy's behavior toward his father is taken for granted by them, 
they reinforce his notions of a world in which boy-father relationships 
are “naturally” of that kind. Their acquiescence in his developing rela- 
tionship to his father serves to confirm his own perceptions of self-father 
relationship. To the degree that this occurs, at any rate, his ways of taking 
the role are reinforced. 

Contrariwise, to the degree that his developing self-father perceptions 
are upset by other family members, they are not reinforced. There are 
many recorded instances of childhood conflict and distress in families in 
which a child’s relationship to a parent is approved by one member of 
the household and disapproved by another, Under these conditions the 
family lacks the major characteristic of a group—i.e., unanimity of under- 
standings—regarding the child's role. The very young child may not be 
aware of such family conflicts even when they exist, but when he does dis- 
cover them his own behavior is likely to undergo some changes. The child 
who is known to psychiatrists and social workers as “insecure” is often one 
who has discovered that his family microcosm is divided. He finds himself 
confronted with conflicting role anticipations: his interpersonal world is 
not dependable. 


Changing groups bring changed self-perceptions: adolescence 

It is not only in childhood that groups are important by way of pro- 
viding dependable frames of reference for self-perceptions. This period 
has been stressed because the first roles to be acquired are in some ways 
more persistent than any later ones; they have, so to speak, established 
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“squatter's rights.” That is, the frames of reference which “get there 
first” affect the ways in which the growing child later interacts with 
others, and also the ways in which he perceives and interprets his later 
experiences. But initial,childhood roles sooner or later prove inadequate. 
With increasing range of skills and interests and with growing independ- 
ence, the child finds himself participating in groups which differ from 
those of his earlier years. Even if he is inclined to remain with the already 
familiar groups of household and playground, he will find himself pushed 
out by the fact that his previous groups are changing. With his participa- 
tion in different groups there come, inevitably, new roles and self- 
perceptions. 

Such shifts of groups are very likely to occur, in nearly all societies, 
with adolescence. The degree to which adolescence is characterized by 
storm and stress is, in fact, closely paralleled by the amount of difficulty 
which individuals have at this period in relating themselves to new 
groups. This tends to be a difficult process in our own society, partly (or 
perhaps largely) because the lines between authority and independence 
at home and in school are not clearly drawn for several years in the life 
of the adolescent. In the words of one sociologist (K. Davis, 1944), in our 
society the adolescent “is defined at times as an adult, and at other times 
as a child.” 

Certain primitive societies provide illuminating contrasts. In Tcham- 
buli society, for example, pre-adolescent boys and girls go through quite 
different experiences. Up to adolescence, both sexes remain with groups 
of women and children, while ‘men spend most of their time by them- 
selves planning ceremonials. Boys of 9 or 10 are “eased out” of the warm, 
protective groups of adult women and children, but are not welcomed 
by the group of men, who consider mere boys not fit to be trusted with 
ceremonial property and secrets. The strain which accompanies this status 
of being neither boy or man for three or four years is apparently consider- 
able and has much to do with the creation of the easily hurt personalities 
of Tchambuli men. 

Among the mountain-dwelling Arapesh of New Guinea, another so- 
ciety described by Margaret Mead (1935), the transition from childhood 
to adulthood is relatively easy. Both men and women in this society are 
affectionate, trusting, and unaggressive, viewing as the chief ends of life 
rearing of children and the growing of food. The total community is the 
Major group to which all belong: they do not like to believe that one 
Arapesh would ever, intentionally harm another. Children refer to all 
adults by the same terms as those applied to their own mothers and 
fathers, Boys gradually take over adult economic and social responsibili- 
ties, after an initiation which involves much ceremony but little hardship. 
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A girl is betrothed at the age of 7 or 8 to a boy several years older, and 
thereupon goes to live with his family. She, too, goes through initiation 
ceremonies several years later, but “the betrothed girl's life goes on as 
before.” Her future parents-in-law are quite as indulgent as her own 
parents. Both she and her betrothed remain members of the same family 
group and community group during adolescent years, and transitions 
from childhood to married life are very gradual indeed. There are no 
sudden shifts from one group to another. 

The contemporary American adolescent is subject to conflicting group 
pulls. Willy-nilly, he has membership in groups in which his roles are 
different, and not all of these roles are equally attractive to him. Perhaps 
because of the resulting uncertainty as to his own position in other 
groups, he is very likely to become deeply concerned about his position 
in his own age group. Whatever the reasons, nearly all American investi- 
gators have agreed in stressing the eagerness with which most adolescents 
strive to conform to the standards of their own age groups. In the words 
of one investigator, 


Group opinion serves, then, as a selective influence for desirable and 
undesirable behavior, and the approval or disapproval of peers becomes 
progressively the most influential force in motivating adolescent conduct. 
: + - This belongingness to the group, which becomes progressively im- 
portant for the adolescent, replaces family ties to some extent and thus 
prepares him for new conformities and identifications implicit in the 
group life of adults. (Blos, 1941) 


To borrow an apt phrase, “adolescents frequently find relief from 
puzzling, inconsistent and confusing situations by . . . anchoring them- 
selves to an age-mate world.” The psychological term “anchoring,” 
as used, for example, in the study on page 211, refers to a process by 
which judgments are more confidently made by relating them to some 
standard. A frame of reference provides such anchorage. The necessity 
for perceptual anchorage points in situations where judgments must be 
‘made has been rather well documented by psychologists (see Sherif and 
Cantril, 1947, from whom the preceding quotation is taken), Whether it 
is the heaviness of a series of weights which is to be judged, or the size of 
coins or the seriousness of crimes, the judgment is made in terms of 
subjective standards, interiorized through previous experience. 

Self-perceptions (or, more accurately, perceptions of self in relation 
to others) cannot be made in a vacuum, any more than perceptions of 
size or weight of physical objects, Self-perceptions, too, need stable frames 
of reference, or anchorage. It is group standards which provide such 
anchorage. With regard to American adolescents, it is the ambiguity of 
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their temporary position which accounts in large part for their clinging 
so tightly to age-mate standards. They are in some respects like pre- 
adolescent Tchambuli boys. Having outgrown childhood groups, but not 
having been accepted into adult groups, they band together to form their 
own group with its own standards. 


Relating oneself to a group is not entirely a matter of perception. 
Groups provide frames of reference for individual self-perceptions, but 
self-perceptions (like all perceptions).are intimately intertwined and in 
terdependent with performance, affect, and thought as motive patterns 
are carried out. Many motive patterns are directed toward the goal of 
maintaining or developing a certain kind of relationship between one’s 
self and a membership group or a reference group. The individual not 
only perceives that he has a certain position in his group; he also directs 
his behavior toward maintaining it, defending it, or improving it. 

That individuals are commonly motivated to maintain or attain a 
position in a group is not only a matter of everyday observation. It is also 
theoretically inevitable. One's self is a value—a supreme value to most 
persons under most conditions, But one’s self has its origins in perceived 
relationships to others, and so great is continued dependence upon others 
that that supreme value must be safeguarded by reaching or keeping cer- 
tain kinds of relations to others. 

We are thus “surrounded” by group influences, both perceptually and 
motivationally, very much as we are surrounded by the air we breathe. 
We need the one as we need the other, and we may be as unaware of 
the one as of the other. Position in a group comes to be, like air, one of 
the constant conditions of life, toward which behavior is not specifically 
or consciously directed until it is somehow unsatisfactory or threatened. 
At such moments self-perceptions are sharply figured against the back- 
ground of the group, and the total motive pattern is directed toward the 
desired change in group position. More commonly, of course, motive 
patterns are focused about the goals of completing daily tasks, providing 
for bodily comforts, and other routines in which self-other perceptions 
are not particularly highlighted. All motive patterns, except those which 
may be described as crisislike, include as indispensable components those 
self-other perceptions which are relatively dependable because they rest 
upon understandings shared with a group. 

Finally, a definition of “self” which is more comprehensive than that 
offered earlier in this chapter must obviously include some reference to 
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the group context in which self-perceptions and self-evaluations are neces- 
sarily made. We should also take note of the fact that the self may be 
perceived either as a value—an end in itse!f—or as resource—a means to 
some other end. Throughout the remainder of this book, ‘therefore, we 
shall distinguish between self and ego, defining them as follows. “Self,” 
as the more inclusive concept, refers to the individual as perceived by that 
individual in a socially determined frame of reference. A person’s self 
represents his own side of his perceived relationship to others. “Ego” 
refers to a more restricted kind of self-perception, namely, the self as a 
value to be protected and enhanced. 


ROLE BEHAVIOR 


Personal and shared determinants of behavior 

It is one of the human paradoxes that our lives are forever public yet 
forever private. Each of us acts, feels, and thinks in ways unique to our- 
selves because our bodies are uniquely our own, and because the experi- 
ences through which we have gone have never ‘been exactly duplicated by 
anyone else. We learn to perceive ourselves in ways which cannot pos- 
sibly be shared by anyone else and, as we have seen in the preceding sec- 
tion, much of what we feel and think and do results from such private 
self-perceptions. 

And yet, as we have also noted, we could not learn to perceive our- 
selves at all if we did not live in a world of shared communication. Our 
most intimate thoughts and feelings about ourselves are influenced at 
every turn by the shared frames of reference in terms of which, inevitably, 
we learn to perceive ourselves as well as other people. Our overt be- 
havior, which is made up of motive patterns which also’ include our 
thoughts and feelings, is an open book to others. We see ourselves reflected 
in others’ behavior toward us as they read that open book and respond 
to what they see in it. Thus, our private lives are continuously influenced 
by our public lives, just as our public behavior never ceases to be in- 
fluenced by our private lives. ‘ 

When we study human behavior in terms of roles, we are looking 
at its public, or shared aspects. Whether we like it or not, we are all 
assigned to various positions, and we are perceived by others as occu- 
pants of those positions. And whether we ourselves know it or not, We 
think and feel and act as occupants of positions—whether lifelong ones, 
as in taking sex roles, or momentary ones, as in taking the role of a bride. 
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Thus both our behavior and others’ perceptions of our behavior—which, 
together, constitute the two-way process of communication—are deter- 
mined by our role assignments. 

Role assignments, however, are standard for all occupants of a speci- 
fied position. When we talk about roles we are referring to a set of be- 
haviors which are expected of everyone in a particular position, regard- 
less of who he is. When we use this concept we are not referring to the 
known ways in which people differ as they take the same roles, or to the 
Variations in their motives and attitudes as they do so. Role is strictly a 
sociological concept; it purposely ignores individual, psychological facts. 

As social psychologists, however, our interest is not limited to the 
common aspects of human behavior. We want to understand John Doe 
as a person; we want to know why he behaves as he does and why he 
influences other people to act as they do. Suppose that John Doe, at a 
particular moment, is taking the role of Sunday-school teacher. We can 
understand a good deal of his behavior, and a good deal of his influence 
upon others, simply from a knowledge of that role and its place in the 
tole system. But this knowledge will not account for the distinctive ways 
in which he takes the role. For a full understanding of his behavior it is 
necessary to know his place in the role system, but it is not enough to 
know this. We must understand his unique behavior not merely in the 
light of his role prescriptions but also in the light of other considerations 
which can account for the uniqueness of his behavior. 

When we wish to refer to the particular ways in which John Doe be- 
haves, taking into account his own motives and attitudes, the appropriate 
concept is the psychological one of motive pattern. A motive pattern, 
you will remember, is nothing more than a segment of behavior, a unit 
of performance-perception-thought-affect which continues so long as a 
single motive pattern prevails. John Doe takes his role as Sunday-school 
teacher by means of a succession of motive patterns. If we refer to his 
behavior in terms of motive patterns, we can take account of all his par- 
ticular characteristics as a unique individual. But if we refer to his be- 
havior merely in terms of motive patterns, we shall lose sight of the very 
important fact that he is taking a role and is being responded to by others 
as a role taker. If, on the other hand, we refer to him merely as taking a 
tole, we lose sight of the individual characteristics of his behavior. 

Roles and motive patterns are in no sense opposed to each other. 
They are just different ways of “slicing” human behavior; the former 
refers to the social organization of behavior, and the latter to its individ- 
ual organization. In fact, as we have already noted, it is by means of 
Motive patterns that individuals take roles. For social-psychological pur- 
Poses, therefore, we need to pay particular attention to those motive pat- 
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terns by which individuals take roles. We shall refer to that particular 
kind of motive patterns as role behaviors. This social-psychological con- 
cept enables us to treat certain kinds of behavior as both motivated and 
communicative. In the following pages we shall try to make clear the 
significance of the term. 


Role behavior: A social-psychological concept 

ROLE BEHAVIORS DISTINGUISHED FROM ROLES. A role, you will remem- 
ber, consists of a whole set of behaviors which are more or less charac- 
teristic of all the occupants of any position. A prescribed role includes all 
the approved ways of carrying out the necessary functions required of 
the occupant of a position. A professor of history for example, would be 
taking his prescribed role if he taught courses in world history, American 
history, or ancient history, but he is not required to be able to teach all 
of these. Just so, any prescribed role includes a good many alternatives, 
some but not all of which are required. It is the function, not the specific 
behavior, which is demanded, Roles and prescribed roles, therefore, are 
not concepts which refer to the actual behavior of any given individual. 

Role behavior, on the other hand, does refer to the actual behavior 
of specific individuals as they take roles. Mrs. John Doe, for example, 
binds up the wounds of her injured son; the Reverend James Smith pro- 
nounces the benediction at the Easter Sunday service. These are single 
motive patterns, not roles. Mrs. Doe and the Reverend Smith each is said 
to be taking a role, but each motive pattern involved in doing so con- 
stitutes not a role but a role behavior. A role behavior is thus a motive 
pattern on the part of a specific individual as he takes a role. A role be- 
havior has all the characteristics of any motive pattern. It also has addi- 
tional characteristics, because it is behavior both determined by and 
perceived in terms of shared frames of reference. We shall later note a 
little more specifically what some of these characteristics are. 

ROLE BEHAVIORS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER MOTIVE PATTERNS. It is 
not the observable form of a motive pattern which identifies it as a role 
behavior, but the context in which it occurs. Any motive pattern may 
be a role behavior if it is identifiable as behavior on the part of a person 
as he takes a recognized role. A traffic policeman’s beckoning to a motor- 
ist, a schoolteacher's reproof of a child for misconduct, or an umpire’s 
decision that a runner is out at third base—these are unmistakably role 
behaviors in our culture, They are at the same time motivated behaviors 
and communicative behaviors. In each of these instances the behaver 
anticipates that he will be responded to as an occupant of his position. 
and the direction of his behavior is influenced by such anticipations. In 
these rather clear-cut situations we can be quite certain that the behavet 
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is correct in his assumption that his own behavior will be perceived by 
others as that of the occupant of a position which he and they define in 
terms of shared norms. Under these conditions, it is not difficult to iden- 
tify role behaviors. 

Sometimes, of course, a person may be mistaken in assuming that his 
own behavior will be perceived by others as that of the occupant of a 
position which he and they understand in similar ways. Such erroneous 
assumptions are illustrated by cases of mistaken identity and by many 
insane patients. A patient who expects others to recognize him as Presi- 
dent of the United States, for example, does not communicate accurately 
by his role behavior. But insofar as his behavior is determined by his as- 
sumption that he is perceived by others as President, it is role behavior, 
though of a distorted variety. 

Very often we do not know whether or not a specified motive pattern 
on the part of a certain person is a role behavior. Often we cannot tell 
to what degree a person’s behavior is determined by his assumption that 
he is perceived by others as the occupant of a position which he and they 
define in terms of shared norms. If we are careful in our use of terms, 
we shall not refer to any behavior as role behavior unless we have reason 
to believe that it is so determined. There is a great deal of human be- 
havior which does not represent any particular form of role taking. If a 
man brushes his teeth, if a housewife goes to the movies, or if a small boy 
buys some bubble gum, their behaviors are in most cases not determined 
by any positions which they hold or by their assumptions as to others’ 
perceptions of their positions. They merely want to have clean teeth, or 
to see a movie, or to chew some gum, as the case may be. These are motiv- 
ated behaviors, but there is nothing gained by calling them role be- 
haviors. 3 

Our purpose in calling attention to role behaviors is not to set up a 
classification according to which all motive patterns either are or are not 
role behaviors. Our purpose is simply to provide a label which, when it 
is appropriate, can serve to remind us of some crucially important facts 
about human behavior. The first of these facts is that people interact not 
mierely by stimulating and responding to each other but also by com- 
municating with one another through the use of shared norms, especially 
norms about one another. And the second is that individual behavior 
never consists merely of acting out a role prescribed in advance but is 
personally motivated and characteristic of the individual himself. Proto- 
plasm meets society as human organisms learn to perceive themselves and 
one another in terms of shared norms and become motivated to interact 
with one another by means of ròle behaviors. 
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Role behaviors determined by both personal and 

shared influences 

Role behaviors, as we have already noted, have all the characteristics 
of any motive patterns. They also have certain other characteristics which 
are determined by their dependence (except under certain unusual cir- 
cumstances) upon shared norms. We shall point very briefly to three char- 
acteristics of role behaviors, each of which involves both personal and 
shared influences. : 

ROLE BEHAVIORS ARE MOTIVATED BEHAVIORS. We noted in Chapter 
8 that individuals take roles not only because they are supposed to but 
also because they are motivated to do so. Most commonly, they find real 


satisfaction in taking them. To be responded to in certain ways by those, 


with whom one interacts in taking the role becomes a goal: the husband 
wants affectionate response from his wife; the daughter wants protective 
response from her parents; the orator wants applause from his listeners. 
Sometimes the motivation to take a role is mainly negative, as when a 
resentful employee takes pains to stay within his prescribed role, which 
he hates, lest he lose his job. In any case, role behaviors become the means 
by which we satisfy our acquired motives of wanting to keep our jobs, 
of wanting to be treated affectionately, of wanting to be applauded, and 
so on. Because they are behaviors whose meaning is provided by shared 
frames of reference, we can anticipate others’ response with some degree 
of certainty and thus count on motive satisfaction. 

Since any role behavior is a motive pattern, it is characterized by inter- 
dependent performance, perception, thought, and affect. All these aspects 
of role behaviors are influenced by the fact that role behavior is a form 
of communication, based upon shared norms. All motive patterns involve 
perception, but not always in terms of shared norms, as role behaviors 
do (though the degree of sharing may be far from complete). All motive 
patterns involve thought and affect, too, but in the case of role behaviors 
what is thought and what is felt are greatly influenced by anticipations 
of others’ response to one’s own behavior. Most important of all—we 
care about how others respond to us; we want to be recognized and re- 
sponded to in some ways but not in others. 

ROLE BEHAVIORS ARE INFLUENCED BY SELF-PERCEPTIONS. Like all 
other motivated behaviors, role behaviors include perceptions. In role 
behavior as in other forms of motivated behavior, what a person does, 
feels, and thinks depends upon what he perceives. Since role behaviors 
involve a relationship between one’s self and others, they are bound to be 
influenced by the ways in which one's self and others are perceived. The 
role behavior of a father who perceives himself as the stern, authoritative 
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figure of his family is quite certain to be different from that of another 
father, in the same society, who thinks of himself as a comrade to his wife 
and children. But the relationship between self-perceptions and role be- 
haviors is not always a simple, direct one. As we shall see in subsequent 
chapters, it is possible to delude oneself by a self-picture which scarcely 
corresponds at all to one’s actual behavior. Nevertheless, the two are 
always related, and if we wish to understand why a person takes his roles 
just as he does, we must take pains to understand his self-perceptions. 
(As we have previously noted, the full meaning of the term “‘self-percep- 
tions” is better expressed in the phrase, “perceptions of self in relation 
to others.”’) 

Perceptions of one’s own self are always private, in the sense that 
perceptions of sticks and stones are not. Nevertheless, we are necessarily 
dependent upon group norms for perceiving ourselves. Only to the ex- 
tent that we perceive ourselves in terms of shared norms, in fact, can we 
“take the role of the other” and anticipate others’ perceptions of and re- 
sponses to ourselves. Insofar as we do so, we communicate to others by 
our role behavior what we intend to communicate. But insofar as we per- 
ceive ourselves in purely private ways, we have no way of knowing what 
we are communicating by our behavior. For role behaviors are motive 
patterns by which individuals take roles, which have no meaning to 
others apart from the shared perceptions which constitute group norms. 

ROLE BEHAVIORS ARE UNIQUE TO EACH INDIVIDUAL. Because role be- 
haviors are personally motivated, and because they are in part determined 
by self-perceptions which are never fully shared, no two individuals ever 
take the same roles in identical ways. But these are not the only reasons 
for uniqueness in role taking. People differ in constitutional make-up, 
and in the previous experiences through which they have gone and what 
they have learned from them. Inevitably, therefore, they behave in dif- 
ferent ways, no matter how fully they share the same group norms. 

Some of the factors which go to make up an individual's personality 
are expressed in all his roles. Thus, John Doe, if he is an energetic and 
vivacious person, is very apt to take all his roles energetically and viva- 
ciously, Other aspects of his personality, nowever, will be expressed in 
some of his roles but not in others. He may, for example, take an au- 
thoritarian role both at home and in his office, but not in his club or in 
church. He may take his professional roles with sureness and confidence, 
but be very uncertain of himself in sports. Whatever the characteristics 
he expresses in various roles, they are his own characteristics, and he can- 
not help expressing them as He takes his roles in his own, individual way. 
(In Part Four we shall have a good deal more to say about personality 
factors in role taking.) > 
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The remarkable thing is that, in spite of so many individual differ- 
ences, most people’s role behaviors are recognized by others most of the 
time. So thoroughly do we interiorize the social norms in terms of which 
we interpret one another's behavior that, in spite of our own and other 
people's idiosyncrasies, we are usually able to interpret others’ behavior 
and they ours more or less correctly. Even the most bizarre characters— 
say those in a Dickens novel—scarcely puzzle us at all; we understand 
them in spite of their oddities provided they take their roles within the 
role system with which we are familiar. But even the most formally cor- 
rect behavior of a Chinese Mandarin, or a Bantu chief, would be utterly 
puzzling to us, because we have no shared norms within which to inter- 
pret their behaviors. It is shared norms which permit us to understand 
individual role taking, in spite of the endless variety of unique forms 
which it takes. 


PART FOUR 


Individual Personality 


10 


Processes of Personality Development 


THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY 


ACQUIRING NEW MOTIVE PATTERNS 
THROUGH MOTIVE BLOCKING 


TWO TYPES OF ORIENTATION TOWARD 
OBSTACLES 


CONFLICT 
FREUDIAN THEORIES OF CONFLICT SOLUTION 


A frustrated wife 


A certain woman . . . believes that her husband should maintain his 

masculine friendships, both for his own enjoyment and as a matter of 
business expediency, She sees to it that he pays his dues at several clubs, 
that he arranges for golf, tennis and squash at frequent intervals, But she 
is also a little sorry for herself because she lives in the suburbs and is 
pretty well tied down to her house and baby. Moreover, she is extremely 
fond of her husband. She likes to have him around. 
, Now it often happens that she “forgets” about his club nights. She 
invites guests to the house so that he finds it awkward to leave. She is apt 
to get a violent headache on Sunday morning. Although she urges him 
to go right ahead with his golf regardless of her sufferings, somehow her 
husband always stays at home. Occasionally she drops into his office for a 
surprise visit at five o'clock. Curiously enough, the day she comes turns 
out to be his afternoon for squash. 

In short, though Mrs. Wilson is generous in her wish to have her 
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husband enjoy himself, and sensible about his business contacts, she is 
also a bit resentful because he has more freedom than she, a bit jealous 
of his friends, a bit lonely. Her impulses toward helping her husband go 
out and toward keeping him at home are both genuine, both natural and 
sufficiently praiseworthy. They are incompatible, however. No woman in 
her senses would deliberately get her husband to pay high club dues out 
of a meagre salary and deliberately keep him from using the club. Mrs. 
Wilson solved her dilemma by consciously arranging for her husband's 
masculine pursuits and unconsciously—“accidentally”—managing to keep 
him home pretty often. (Levy and Munroe, 1938) 


The problems of this and the three following chapters 

In Chapter I we noted that the creation of individual personality is 
one of the important consequences of social interaction. Personality may 
be somewhat loosely described, in fact, as the nature of the individual 
after he has been modified by social interaction. But it is equally true that 
the nature of social interaction, in any specific situation, is determined by 
the personalities of the interacting individuals. Even in the most rigor- 
ously defined social situations, such as formal weddings or diplomatic con- 
sultations, the ways in which the prescribed behaviors are carried out are 
colored by the personalities of the individuals who happen to be involved. 
The personalities of such leaders as Adolf Hitler and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt obviously had something to do with the effectiveness of the policies 
which they pursued. The particular characteristics of any individual are 
thus, from one point of view, the result of his previous interactions with 
others. From another point of view they represent a set of influences 
which determine the nature of his interaction with others, and as a result 
of this interaction he both influences other people and is himself further 
influenced. If we are to follow through with our study of social inter- 
action, we must learn to look at personality in both ways. We want te 
understand not only how individuals “got that way,” but also how they 
influence others to “get that way,” how interaction contributes to person- 
ality, and how personality affects interaction. 

The most satisfactory way to deal with personality both as a result of 
social interaction and as something which determines social interaction 
is in terms of role behaviors. Role behaviors, you will recall, are responses, 
but they are also stimuli to other people. People can communicate with 
one another through role behaviors, because both the behaviors and the 
ways of perceiving them are determined by the same role system, as a 
shared frame of reference. People’s personalities are inevitably affected, 
therefore, by the ways in which they become motivated to take their roles. 
In fact, a person's predispositions to take his roles in certain ways consti- 
tute a very large part of his personality. 
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We know nothing about an individual's personality except as we study 
his behavior, especially his role behavior, in various situations. And this, 
as we have seen, is determined by his acquired orientations toward his 
environment, ‘especially toward other people as they take their roles. We 
shall deal, therefore, with some of the ways in which behavior, in the 
form of motive patterns, is modified. Since we know about personality by 
observing motive patterns, which do not exist at birth, we must ask how 
new motive patterns get formed. We shall see that the creation of new 
kinds of motives—particularly as old motives fail to bring relief from 
drive—has much to do with this development. We shall note, in particular, 
how frustrations and conflicts arise as existing motives are blocked, and 
how new kinds of motives of great importance in personality formation 
thus arise. And finally, a few of Sigmund Freud's contributions to the 
understanding of personality will be presented. 

The preceding description of certain aspects of Mrs. Wilson’s person- 
ality illustrates many of these points. Mrs. Wilson was subject to conflict; 
she wanted incompatible things. She was frustrated, in the sense of being 
anxiously concerned because some of her strong motives were unsatisfied. 
Some of her personality characteristics—especially those by which she 
managed to interfere with her husband's life—represented new motive 
patterns developed when previous ones had been thwarted. They repre- 
sented her particular way of taking her role as wife, in response to her 
husband’s particular way of taking his role. The fact that she was unaware 
of wanting to interfere with her husband’s life is strictly in accord with 
one of the theories of Freud, as we shall see toward the end of the chapter. 

Personality does not consist of motive patterns, even though we know 
about it only by observing them, Personality, rather, is something about 
a person which determines his motive patterns. This way of looking at it, 
however, violates many common assumptions about the nature of per- 


_ sonality. We shall therefore begin this chapter with some statements as 


to what we do and what we do not mean by the term. 

Briefly, then, the problem of this chapter is to discover how individ- 
uals, as they encounter obstacles to the satisfaction of existing motives, 
develop new motive patterns, and to see how these new motive patterns 
are “tied together” by persistent attitudes, especially attitudes toward 
other people. The over-all organization of such attitudes, together with 
certain other predispositions to behave in certain ways, constitutes an 
individual's personality. It is not the problem of this or the following 
chapters to give a complete account of personality; we shall only point 
to some of its social origins and social consequences. 
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THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY 


What is NOT meant by “personality” 

First, personality is not something that different people have more or 
less of. In our everyday conversation we may refer to a very “mousy,” 
retiring individual as having “no personality at all, poor thing,” or to a 
dominant, “magnetic” sort of person as having “just loads of personality.” 
This usage of the term is avoided by serious students of personality, for 
the same reasons that a physician does not speak of one patient as having 
more digestion than another. The mousy person and the lionish person 
have equal amounts of personality, as the term is technically used; they 
are simply different personalities. 

Secondly, we shall not mean by personality something which is good 
or bad, desirable or undesirable. The term is not an evaluative one. It 
is true that, according to commonly accepted American values, some kinds 
of personality are more desirable than others. From a mental-hygiene 
point of view, moreover, certain characteristics are more likely than cer- 
tain others to be associated with happiness and with successful relations 
with other people. In the main, however, we shall be using the term 
simply as referring to characteristics of persons as they are, regardless of 
how those characteristics are evaluated. 

Finally, we do not refer to something mysterious when we use the 
term. Many people somehow resist the notion that personality can be 
studied. They prefer to think of it as something too mysteriously wonder- 
ful to be described. No one today knows enough about personality to 
describe it perfectly, but we start with the assumption that personality 
is subject to orderly laws and principles which can be known. Most peo- 
ple who devote themselves seriously to the study of personality find that 
the more they know about it the more wonderful, not the less so, it 
becomes. 


What IS meant by personality 

We shall indicate here a few things that we shall mean by the term 
“personality,” together with some of the reasons for our definition of it. 
These initial statements, in summary form, will be developed in greater 
detail later. 

BoTH COMMON AND UNIQUE FACTORS IN EACH PERSONALITY. Person- 
ality is something which is unique to each individual. It is easy, however, 
to exaggerate the matter of uniqueness. Each of us likes to imagine fondly 
that never in all the history of the world has anything been created just 
like himself. In a sense, of course, this is true. Nevertheless, the experi- 
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enced student of personality, particularly if he is familiar with many differ- 
ent societies around the world, realizes that uniqueness occurs only within 
certain limits. He knows that there are many aspects of personality which 
are, so to speak, standard equipment in one society, and other aspects of 
personality which are standard in another society. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, in view of the fact that, in any society, all individuals who 
occupy the same positions are adapting to the same sets of role expecta- 
tions—as we shall point out in Chapter 13. 

Furthermore, there are some things which all personalities have in 
common, just as all mammals or all human fingerprints have some things 
in common. Adequate theories of personality are difficult to develop 
because they must account for the uniqueness of each individual person- 
ality. But it would be impossible to develop general laws and principles 
about personality were it not for the elements which all personalities have 
in common. 

It remains true, however, that the totality of each personality, in all 
its individual breadth and complexity, is unique. Just as no set of finger- 
prints was ever duplicated by anyone—not perfectly, even by identical 
twins—so each personality, with all the wealth of its various manifesta- 
tions, has never been perfectly duplicated. In Chapter 13, particularly, 
we shall note some of the ways in which different individuals adapt to 
similar sets of role expectations in quite different ways and thus develop 
unique personalities. 

PERSONALITY REFERS PARTICULARLY TO PERSISTENT QUALITIES OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL. Personality refers to something relatively persistent, to char- 
acteristics which tend to endure. If an individual turns out to be quite 
different on Wednesdays and Fridays from what he is on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, this is a very significant fact; such variability would probably 
be the most important thing about his personality. By and large, however, 
most of us are rather predictable, and we tend to become more so with 
increasing age. Personality refers particularly to this predictable aspect 
of our behavior—or more exactly, perhaps, to that which determines the 
predictable aspects of our behavior. In Chapter 13, and in the latter 
part of Chapter 12, we shall note some of the reasons why role behavior 
is apt to become rather persistent, and how this fact accounts for much of 
the persistence of personality. 

PERSONALITY REPRESENTS A DYNAMIC ORIENTATION OF ORGANISM TO 
ENVIRONMENT, Personality has to do very largely with motives and atti- 
tudes. Personality has to be acquired, or learned. It is not something which 
is already “there” at birth, needing only to be “brought out” with age and 
bodily growth. Personality results from the things we do. We create per- 
sonalities for ourselves by solving problems, by meeting obstacles and 
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overcoming them or failing to do so. We change ourselves by noticing 
and responding to other people who are noticing and responding to us, 
and by thus acquiring more or less persistent motive patterns and atti- 
tudes. We create our own personalities as we acquire characteristic motive 
patterns and attitudes. We shall use the term dynamic as a shorthand 
symbol for the motivational and attitudinal aspects of personality. In the 
sections of this and the next chapter which deal with the contributions of 
Freud and Horney, we shall deal particularly with the dynamic aspects 
of personality. 

PERSONALITY IS GREATLY INFLUENCED BY SOCIAL INTERACTION. If you 
make a list of all the personality traits you can think of, you will find that 
every one of them is influenced in some way by social interaction. Some 
of them—like friendliness or shyness—are social by definition; one cannot 

_ be friendly or shy except in relation to other people. Others—like honesty 
or pride—are less clearly social by definition. One can be honest or proud 
in solitude, but it is hard to see how one could acquire such traits apart 
from social interaction. They are necessarily social in origin. Those traits 
on your list which are not social either by definition or by origin—like 
vivacity or moodiness, for example—are nevertheless social in another 
sense. We know that there are physiological determinants of vivacity, and 
probably also of moodiness, so that we cannot say that they are social 
in origin. But an individual's vivacity or moodiness is sure to be noticed 
and reacted to by others. Behaviors of such kinds are social stimuli which 
are responded to by other people, and these responses of others are almost 
certain to have some influence on the further development of the traits of 
vivacity or moodiness. The individual who is inclined to be vivacious or 
moody becomes more so or less so, or in different ways or in different cir- 
cumstances, by reason of others’ responses to his own characteristics. In 
one way or another, then, all observable characteristics of personality are 
socially influenced. We shall have reason to refer to this fact frequently 
in the ensuing discussion. 

PERSONALITY REPRESENTS A UNIQUE ORGANIZATION OF PERSISTENT, DY- 
NAMIC, AND SOCIAL PREDISPOSITIONS. Finally, and most important of all 
tor understanding it, personality is something organized. It is not just 
an adding together of all of a person’s observed traits. Two individuals 
may have exactly the same “assortment” of traits but still be quite differ- 
ent—simply because their several traits are related to one another in 
different ways. For example, two men may be equally possessive and 
equally dominating, as far as can be judged by observing their behavior. 
But it may turn out, upon intensive study, that for one of them possessive- 
ness represents primarily a way of dominating other people whereas the 
other one is dominating primarily in order to possess things. Such con- 
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clusions might reasonably be drawn if the first of them showed possessive 
behavior only when it seemed to him to be a way of exercising dominance 
over others, and if the second showed dominating behavior only when this 
seemed to him a way of gaining possessions. If we were reasonably sure 
of these interpretations of their behavior, we would haye to conclude that 
their personalities were different in important ways, even though they 
showed almost the same amounts of the same kinds of behavior. This is 
an illustration of what is meant by saying that personality is an organiza- 
tion of predispositions to behavior, and not merely a listing of kinds of 
behavior. 

By understanding the manner of organization of traits, rather than 
just listing them, we can describe individuals as the integrated organisms 
which we know them to be. To understand the organization of traits, 
however, we must (as the preceding illustration suggests) go beyond the 
traits to the organization of motives and attitudes. Such common traits 


as friendliness, shyness, honesty, pride, vivacity, or moodiness are nothing ~ 


more than convenient ways of describing how people behave. Individuals 
who show such behaviors do so not just for the purpose of being friendly, 
shy or honest but if, as and when such behaviors serve the purposes of 
existing motives. When we observe a person we do not see a trait. The 
trait of honesty, for example, cannot be seen, as such. What we see is 
motive patterns, which, for everyday purposes, we describe in terms of 
traits. When, for scientific purposes, we wish to understand how a person's 
traits are organized, we must therefore investigate the way in which his 
motives are interrelated. We are interested in personality, however, as 
something relatively persistent and not merely as a momentary phenome 
non. Hence it is in terms of attitudes, as persistent states of readiness to be 
motivated, that we can best study the over-all organization of personality. 

It is easy both to exaggerate and to underestimate the degree of 
organization, or over-all integration, of a personality. Biographers some 
times make the mistake of leaving out things that do not fit the pattern 
which they have designed for their heroes, or, on the other hand, of 
straining their interpretations to fit the pattern as the biographer sees it. 
A great deal of Theodore Roosevelt's personality, for example, fits the 
general pattern of gusto and zest for living, but he also showed character 
istics of uncertainty, shrewd calculatingness, and even self-pity. The more 
thoroughly you know a person, the more likely you are to realize that 
he is not so completely self-consistent and unified as he may appear tO 
those who know him less well. And on the other hand, very often we are 
so impressed by a person's superficial inconsistencies that we fail to see 
the underlying unity and consistency of his personality. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following instance as described by G. W. Allport (1937). 
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Dr. D [is]. always neat about his person and desk, punctilious about 
lecture notes, outlines and files: his personal possessions are not only in 
order but carefully kept under lock and key. Dr. D is also in charge of 
the departmental library: in this duty he is careless; it does not bother 
him that dust accumulates .. . . this duality is explained by the fact that 
D has one cardinal (motivational) trait from which these contrasting 
styles proceed. The outstanding fact about his personality is that he is 
a self-centered egotist who never acts for other people's interests, but 
always for his own, This cardinal trait of self-centeredness (for which 
there is abundant evidence) demands orderliness for himself, but not for 
others. 


Dr. D’s attitude toward his own person and toward his personal pos- 
sessions are important facts about his personality. So, too, are his attitudes 
toward things like the departmental library, which he does not consider 
to be “personal.” Still more important, however, is the fact that these two 
attitudes are related through the dominant attitude which Allport de- 
scribes as his “cardinal trait of self-centeredness.” Many of this man’s 
other observable characteristics, too, in Allport’s judgment, can readily 
be understood in terms of this dominant attitude. In general, the more 
we know about a personality, the more we can understand it in terms of 
a few dominant attitudes, around which it may be said that the entire 
personality is organized. 

Characteristics which are apparently contradictory may thus, in fact, 
be very closely related to each other. To give another example, a boy 
may be a bully toward younger children and a coward with older ones. 
These contrasting behaviors would seem quite consistent with each other, 
however, if we knew that the boy was troubled with a sense of his own 
inadequacy in social relations. This dominant attitude, representing a 
predisposition to demonstrate his adequacy when he dares and to retreat 
when he does not, may be the most significant thing about his personality 
organization. 

The organization of personality characteristics is a matter of varying 
degrees. We must not expect perfect integration in every way at every 
moment, nor must we overlook organization merely because it is not 
self-apparent. Neither must we expect to find all personalities equally 
integrated; some are much more so than others. In this and the next 
chapter we shall see illustrations of personalities which are “divided” by 
conflicting attitudes. 

The organization of personality cannot be entirely accounted for, 
however, upon the basis of acquired attitudes. The same organism, after 
all, is involved in all of the individual's behavior. We must account not 
only for the directional organization of behavior—i.c., as determined by 
attitudes, or persistent orientations toward the environment. We must 
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also account for the expressive organization of behavior—i.e., as deter- 
mined by characteristics of the organism which are expressed, it would 
almost seem, regardless of the environmental situation. A person who 
lisps, or who makes Sweeping gestures with his arms, or who moves slug- 
gishly, does so in practically all situations in which it is possible to talk, 
or to gesture, or to move. Such predispositions to expressive behavior, 
which are relatively independent of motives and attitudes, may be largely 
determined by constitutional factors (e.g., sluggishness is commonly a 
function of low thyroid secretion), or they may represent acquired traits. 

` Expressive characteristics are observed in motive patterns, but they cut - 
across motive patterns, so to speak. They can be seen in motive*patterns 
which have no relationship to one another except that common expressive 
features such as personal tempo or characteristic gestures appear in all 
of them. If this were a textbook in the psychology of personality, we 
should want to spend a considerable amount of time indicating how a 
personality shows consistency because the organism naturally works at a 
fast or slow tempo, or because the person’s temperament is characteris- 
tically excitable or moody. Such expressive aspects of motive patterns 
would have to be discussed at length in any complete treatment of per- 
sonality organization. This is also true of certain expressive aspects of 
personality which are acquired in the service of many different motives 
and less directly based upon pure temperament, such as speech manner- 
isms, gestures, or qualities of tenseness or precision. 

The persistent organization of personality thus depends both upon 4 
relatively constant organism and also upon a relatively constant orienta- 
tion toward the environment. It is the latter, the directive (or motiva- 
tional) aspects of personality organization, which are of most interest to 
the social psychologist. The directing of behavior, unlike its expression, 
varies greatly in different social situations. The directive bases of per- 
sonality organization will thus be of more help to us than its expressive 
bases in understanding the place of personality in social behavior. 


A definition of ‘‘personality”’ 


We have referred to personality as something which is unique, per , 
sistent, dynamic, social, and organized. We have pointed out that it is 
possible to know about this “something” only by observing an individual's 
motive patterns but that we cannot say that his personality is his motive 
patterns. We have in mind, rather, that which “holds together” all his 
motive patterns—that which determines that all his behavior, both atti- 
tudinal and expressive, shall be just what it is. For present purposes, 
therefore, we shall mean by personality the individual's organization of 
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predispositions to behavior, including predispositions to both directive 
and expressive behavior. 

This definition is not one which points to personality as merely 
“located” inside a person’s skin. Attitudinal predispositions, you will 
remember, point both inward and outward; they refer to something in 
the environment as well as to something in the organism. Even expressive 
predispositions are dependent on environmental opportunity if they are 
to appear in actual behavior. The word “predisposition” necessarily im- 
plies the phrase, “under suitable environmental conditions”—suitable, 
that is, for the specific individual. Personality cannot be defined in 
such a way as to omit the environment, which, though it is changing 
from moment to moment, tends to be perceived in relatively constant 
ways by each person. An individual's ways of perceiving his environment 
are thus among the most important of his predispositions. And, as we 
shall have repeated occasion to see, other people provide the most sig- 
nificant part of the environment toward which individual personality is 
constantly oriented. 


ACQUIRING NEW MOTIVE PATTERNS 
THROUGH MOTIVE BLOCKING 


It is motive patterns—in all their aspects, not just the performance 
aspects—which constitute the raw material for the study of personality. 
Since motive patterns do not constitute personality we must go beyond 
them and try to understand what it is that leads each person to interrelate 
and organize his motive patterns in his own way. When we are able to 
infer common factors from different motive patterns, we know something 
about the central, organizing features of an individual's personality. of 
particular importance are the common motives and attitudes which are 
expressed in different motive patterns. We shall note briefly how such 
common motives and attitudes are often developed when existing motive 
patterns are blocked. 


Motivational and temperamental aspects of personality 

You may perhaps be a little disturbed by the implication that an indi- 
vidual has no personality until he has acquired some motive patterns. 
Motives, as we have defined the term, do not exist at birth, and yet new- 
born infants do seem to have distinguishable personalities. Certainly no 
two infants present exactly the same picture at birth. The differences 
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among them (e.g., in regard to activity levels, alertness, stolidity) are 
determined for the most part by constitutional factors. 

Such constitutional determinants of behavior are usually referred to 
as temperament. People differ temperamentally in two important ways. 
First, some individuals, even at birth, are more sensitive to sights and 
sounds, or to pain, than others are; certain states of drive are thus more 
readily aroused in some people than in others. Secondly, many differences 
in expressive behavior are temperamental in origin. In particular, a per- 
son’s manner of emotional expression, insofar as it is constitutionally 
determined, is a matter of temperament. Temperament thus has a great 
deal to do with the expression of personality, from childhood to old age. 
But it seems wise not to apply the term “personality” to the newborn, 
whose unique characteristics represent all temperament and no motiva- 
tion. The story of personality development might be somewhat loosely 
described as the process by which “pure” temperament becomes directed 
and modified as motives are acquired. 

The process is, of course, one of learning. A motive pattern is the 
expression of a learned orientation of a biological organism to its environ- 
ment. The organism which acquires such an orientation and learns to 
express it is not a constant but an ever changing one. Not only does it 
change itself through the learning process, but its capacities for learning 
and changing itself increase with maturation and physiological develop- 
ment. Without stressing these points, we shall take for granted the gen- 
erally accepted principles of the learning process, of maturation, and of 
development through differentiation and integration. 


New motive patterns following the blocking of old ones 

„The infant's first motive patterns are acquired as he learns to relate 
objects and events to the relief of his own drives. The earliest motive 
patterns take such forms as looking, listening, and bending the head, 
arms, or legs toward the bottle which is being presented to him, and then 
opening the mouth and sucking. How does such a primitive motive 
pattern change into one so complicated as looking for a restaurant, enter 
ing and sitting down, reading the menu, giving an order to the waitress, 
and un‘olding a napkin? One very important aspect (though not the 
only one) of this change from infantile to adult motive patterns is the 
fact that the normal infant's first motive patterns very soon prove inade- 
quate. A moment comes when the old motive pattern fails to relieve 4 
present condition of drive. Some change in the environment, or in his 
own body, or in both, brings about a situation in which an acquired 
motive pattern fails to work. Motive satisfaction is temporarily blocked. 

Bodily tension, meanwhile, persists, Energy continues to be mobilized 
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until the tension is relieved. If the old motive pattern continues to be 
ineffective, there are only three ways in which it can be relieved: by sleep; 
or (more rarely with increasing age) by random, undirected activity 
which releases energy and tension; or (most commonly) by some varia- 
tion in the directed motive pattern. (Not all of these ways are applicable, 
of course, irf every particular instance.) The last of these three ways pro- 
vides variations which, if effective in relieving drive, are acquired as new 
motive patterns. By what is commonly known as trial-and-error behavior 
the infant may discover that crying, or cooing, or rattling his bed may 
bring mother and bottle and relief from drive. He may find that crying 
is no longer effective, but that smiling, or stretching out his arms, may 
lead his mother to pick him up, thus relieving him of the tensions which 
accumulate from lying prone in bed (see Ribble, 1943). The general 
principle here is that new patterns of relieving drive are not acquired 
except as they prove more satisfying than old ones, or more effective in 
relieving drives. 

New patterns may be discovered by sheer, random exploration or “by 
accident,” and they may supplant the former ones if they are more effec- 
tive in reducing drive, or if they bring other incidental satisfactions. 
This may occur without any blocking of motive satisfaction. This path 
of discovery often leads to smoother, more precise, more efficient ways 
of carrying out the previous patterns. New kinds of patterns, however, 
are not so likely to be discovered in such random manner. The develop- 
ment from infantile to adult motive patterns is by no means just a matter 
of finding more efficient ways of carrying out familiar motive patterns. 
The range and complexity of adult motive patterns are vastly greater 
than those of infants, and this fact cannot be accounted for merely as a 
process of random exploration or accidental discovery. New patterns of 
relieving drives are most likely to be tried when old ones fail. Explora- 
tion occurs, in short, not just “spontaneously” but because it is spurred 
by some unrelieved state of drive. (The failure of old motive patterns, 
incidentally, is often carefully contrived by parents, who not only punish 
and deprive but who also provide guidance and reward for new motive 
patterns which they wish the child to learn.) 

New motive patterns, then, get started most commonly when old ones 
are blocked. This is one of the fundamental principles in personality 
formation. One of the implicatons of this principle is that personality 
would remain at a very simple level indeed if there were no blocking of 
Motive patterns. This, of course, is a purely hypothetical condition, since 
all humans are constantly finding that the direct path to motive satisfac- 
tion is blocked and hence they must take detours and acquire new 
Motive patterns. If it were possible to arrange conditions so that an infant 
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always found instantaneous satisfaction by means of his earliest motive’ 
patterns, he would acquire relatively few new ones. Such an infant’s per- 
sonality would scarcely develop beyond the simple level of temperament. 
On the other hand, too much blocking of motive satisfaction may have 
very unfortunate consequences for personality development, as we shall 
see. 

Another implication of the principle just stated is that, beyond the 
age of infancy, temperamental traits of personality (like moodiness, vigor, 
or excitability) are not just “automatic” expressions of bodily constitu- 

` tion. They are also aspects of motive patterns—i.e., ways in which indi- 
viduals come to find relief from drive and get what they want. A person 
who is excitable by temperament shows his excitability, in the main, not 
in undirected behavior but in seeking motive satisfaction. He will show 
this trait in new motive patterns, acquired through blocking, as well 
as in old ones. General traits of this kind do not result from motive 
blocking, but they permeate motive patterns, which do result from motive 
blocking. 


Generalized traits acquired through motive blocking 

Other kinds of general traits, however, do result from motive blocking. 
For example, a child may become stubborn, “spoiled,” and given to tem- 
per tantrums, and may show these characteristics in many different situa- 
tions. They represent ways in which he has discovered that he can, after a ; 
fashion, prevail when he is thwarted. Such traits come to be generalized, 
in the sense of being shown in different situations in the pursuit of differ- 
ent motive patterns. It is not the problem of this chapter to describe 
the learning process by which this occurs. We may note in passing, how- 
ever, that the generalizing of non-temperamental traits has to do with 
ways of perceiving success and failure. If getting his own way comes to 
constitute success for a child, and failing to do so constitutes failure, 
then he wiil perceive many different kinds of situations in terms of getting 
his own way. The methods which he has learned to use in getting his 
own way, like temper tantrums, for example, or whining, will then come 
to be used in the pursuit of many different motive patterns. Such methods 
are first acquired when motives of a specific kind are blocked, but they 
come to be used as habitual devices for attaining almost any goal. 

A study of dominance feelings and dominance behavior of under- 
graduate students will illustrate the degree to which such feelings and 
behaviors become generalized, though the study tells us nothing about 
their origins (Eisenberg, 1937). Individual appointments were made with 
one group of subjects who had made high scores on a questionnaire con- 
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cerning feelings of dominance in a variety of social situations and with 
another group whose scores were very low. The individuals in one of 
these groups had reported that they felt dominant in many situations, 
and those in the other group in only a few situations. Observations of 
the two groups of subjecis revealed that many of those high in self- 
reported dominance (the self-assured) exhibited one or more of the 
following behaviors: coming late for appointments, with no apology, 
entering the room without knocking, sitting with feet apart, maintaining 
an even tone of voice, working rapidly at a variety of tasks, offering 
criticisms of the experiment, accepting cigarettes, or looking steadily at 
the experimenter. Those at the opposite extreme in questionnaire scores 
tended to come early to their appointments, or to apologize if late, to knock 
before entering, to hesitate or stammer or blush in the presence of the 
experimenter, to work slowly and cautiously at the tasks, to refrain from 
criticism and from looking the experimenter in the eye, and to slip out 
at the end without comment or question. No one subject showed all of 
these latter behaviors, but they were common in the second group. 

The common factor in the many forms of behavior in which the same 
individuals show dominance, or the lack of it, seems to be self-assurance, 
or, as we shall call it in subsequent chapters, the attitude of security. A 
person who has found himself in situations in which he does not feel 
self-assured develops many devices for coping with them and resorts to 
similar devices in other situations in which he feels uncertain of himselt. 
These devices may reappear in conjunction with quite different motive 
patterns. For example, a person who is generally low in dominance may 
show this trait in conferring with his employer, in meeting strangers, in 
playing baseball, or in pushing his way through a crowd. Thus there 
develop generalized predispositions to take many different kinds of roles 
in very similar ways. We shall see in the next chapter that the common 
core in such role behaviors is a certain kind of attitude toward one’s 
self. Thus, general traits such as self-assurance, which appear in many 
different motive patterns, are expressions of very inclusive predispositions 
(attitudinal or temperamental, or both). 

Complete generalization of traits—that is, complete consistency in all 
Situations—is apparently never found, according to self-report question- 
naires, ratings, or direct observation of behavior. Reliabilities (indexes 
of self-consistency) have been reported ranging all the way from zero to 
almost 1.00 (perfect consistency). No one is honest or punctual or domi- 
nant in all situations. No one views all situations in terms of punctuality 
or honesty or dominance, and even if all situations were so viewed, con- 
siderations of honesty, punctuality, or dominance would not always be 
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considered most important in every situation. And yet no one, presum- 
ably, is completely inconsistent in regard to such traits. A certain amount 
of “spread” from one situation to another is the rule, for almost any 
person with respect to almost any trait. We all develop predispositions to 
perceive many situations in terms of honesty, punctuality, or dominance 
and, when they are so perceived, to respond to them in more or less con- 
sistent ways. These more or less consistent ways represent devices by 
which the individual has learned to avoid failure or achieve success, or 
both, when motive patterns have been blocked. 


TWO TYPES OF ORIENTATION TOWARD 
OBSTACLES 


The blocking of a motive results from the interference of some ob- 
stacle in the path of an on-going motive pattern. The obstacle may be a 
physical object—as in the case of a motorist who finds the road blocked— 
or it may be of psychological nature—as when a person fails to remember 
the name of a friend whom he wishes to iritroduce. Whatever the nature 
of the obstacles, two opposite extremes in ways of responding to them 
may be noted. One may take a cool-headed, problem-solving approach to 
the situation, or one may become utterly incapable of coping with the 
situation. There are, of course, many intermediate stages between these 
extremes, and pure cases of either kind are relatively rare. Most of us are 
not very often completely overwhelmed by meeting obstacles, but neither 
do we often maintain the perfect objectivity of the problem-solving 
approach. Nevertheless, the distinction is useful. The essential difference 
between the two kinds of orientation toward the obstacle is not so much 
that one makes possible an effective way of dealing with the obstacle 
whereas the other does not (though this is usually true). It is not that 
in one case the individual keeps his eye on the goal and in the other case 
becomes obsessed with the obstacle (though this is often true). Neither is 
the essential distinction that in one casé he is “rational” and in the other 
“emotional.” The distinction has rather to do with the frame of reference 
in which the obstacle is perceived. b 

So long as the obstacle continues to be perceived in relation to the 
goal, it is merely something to be removed or circumvented. Under these 
conditions the motive pattern is not abandoned, but merely takes a course 
somewhat different from what it would have taken had this particular 
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obstacle not been met. But the obstacle may be perceived in the frame 
of reference of a threat or danger to oneself. In this case the original 
motive pattern gives way to a quite different one—that of protecting one- 
self, of attaining whatever conditions are necessary for safety against the 
threatened danger. The distinction, in short, is that between perceiving 
the obstacle in the frame of reference of the goal (while persisting in the 
motive pattern) and perceiving it in the frame of reference of one’s own 
safety or security, which becomes the new goal initiating a different motive 
pattern.* New motive patterns are developed in both ways. 


Goal-oriented response to obstacles 

There are three possible forms of goal-oriented response to obstacles. 

THE INDIVIDUAL MAY REMOVE THE OBSTACLE, OR ATTEMPT TO DO S0. A 
child who is doing a problem in long division is stopped because he cannot 
remember the product of 9 X 7; he looks it up in the multiplication table 
and goes on with the problem. Or a motorist finds that he cannot drive 
his car out of his garage because of deep snow; he shovels a path and 
drives his car away. Removal of the obstacle becomes, for the moment, 
a subgoal, and the behavior involved may be regarded as a sub-motive 
pattern. 

THE INDIVIDUAL MAY SUBSTITUTE ANOTHER PATH TOWARD THE SAME 
GOAL. The motorist whose driveway is blocked by snow takes a bus, or 
calls a taxi, as an alternative means of getting to his job. The hot and 
thirsty boy who fails to find cold milk in the refrigerator drinks cold 
tomato juice instead. The motive pattern is modified only slightly from 
its original course. 

THE INDIVIDUAL MAY SUBSTITUTE A DIFFERENT GOAL. A woman who 
finds that there is standing room only at the movie which she had planned 
to see goes home to read a book. A student, discouraged about preparing 
for his chosen ‘profession, decides upon another. In such cases, a new 
motive pattern supersedes the old. (The distinction between this re- 
sponse and the preceding one, both of which are substitutive, is sometimes 
blurred, since many acts may be considered either motive patterns directed 
toward an immediate goal or sub-motive patterns as steps toward a more 
remote goal. For instance, the student who changes from a premedical to 
a prelegal course may be said to have substituted one long-range goal for 
another. But it may also be said that his goal remains the same—that of 
achieving a certain level of professional status—and that he has merely 


* This distinction is in many ways like that of Prof. N. R. F. Maier between moti- 
vation and frustration, though his terminology and some aspects of his theory differ 
from those of this book. 
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substituted one path for another path toward a constant goal. It would 
be necessary to have specific information about the individual in order to 
know just how much of each kind of substitution was involved for him.) 

New motive patterns may be acquired in all these three ways. All 
children acquire some habits of removing obstacles, whether they be 
knotted shoestrings, heavy cbjects, or the interference of other children. 
Those who have had a wide range of successes in doing so acquire habitual 
motive patterns which represent personality characteristics such as domi- 
nance, persistence, or fearlessness. 

All children become more or less adept at finding substitute paths 
toward goals. The obstacle which the child is unable to remove may be 
the pull of gravity, which spoils his tower of blocks, or his mother's re- 
fusal to let him go to see a playmate. His way of detouring around these 
obstacles may be to build a house rather than a tower, or to talk to his 
friend by telephone, since he cannot leave the house. Those who are most 
successful in finding alternative paths to motive satisfaction often develop 
motive patterns characterized as ingenious or resourceful. 

All children, finally, turn with greater or less frequency to substitute 
goals when they have been unable either to remove or to detour around 
obstacles. Those who do so with relative ease may be known as adaptable 
or lacking in perseverance; those who do not are often considered per- 
sistent or stubborn. Regardless of these generalized habits of responding 
to obstacles, however, the significant point is that most new motive pat- 
terns are developed because obstacles force the child to try new modes of 
behavior. Thus personality characteristics are developed. 


Threat-oriented response to obstacles 

In threat-oriented response, on the other hand, a person perceives the 
obstacle not in relation to the goal of his on-going motive pattern but in 
relation to a new goal made necessary because he interprets the obstacle 
as a personal threat of some kind. Under these conditions, a quite differ- 
ent sort of drive has been created, and behavior is directed toward some 
goal viewed as providing relief from this drive, or toward the search for 
such a goal. Threat-oriented responses to obstacles are thus like goal- 
oriented responses in one important respect: the individual is forced to 
turn to new motive patterns. 

DEFENSIVENESS AS THE KEYNOTE. Threat-oriented responses, however, 
are apt to be quite different from goal-oriented ones; they are, in one way 
or another, defensive. Sometimes the defensiveness takes the form of 
simple retreat. A child who has been frightened from his sandbox by 4 
big dog runs into the house. A boy who has been beaten or ridiculed by 
associates of his own age avoids them in favor of younger companions. 
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But defensiveness may also take the form of attack. The five-year-old who 
is forbidden to go outside and play may tease or hurt his younger sister. 
The bridge player who fails to make his bid makes cutting remarks to his 
partner. But attack is not necessarily a substitute for retreat. The threat- 
oriented individual often retreats and also attacks; since he cannot attack 
the obstacle from which he is retreating, he finds a substitute. Thus the 
boy who retreats from competition with his age-mates may turn to bully- 
ing younger children. When retreat is impossible, an obstacle perceived 
as threat generally leads to some form of attack. Even when retreat is 
possible, attack upon a substitute target is not unusual. Hence attack, or, 
as psychologists usually refer to it, aggression, is a very common form 
indeed of threat-oriented response. 

FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION. These and other considerations have 
led Dollard and his associates (1939) to formulate a series of hypotheses 
about frustration and aggression. A person is frustrated, according to their 
definition, whenever a motive pattern is interrupted. The usual response 
to frustration, unless some substitute path to the goal is found, is aggres- 
sion. An aggressive response is defined as a motive pattern directed toward 
inflicting injury. (This is quite different from the word “aggressiveness,” 
which as popularly used refers to qualities of initiative or enterprise.) Ac- 
cording to the hypotheses of Dollard et al., aggression always presupposes 
frustration, and frustration commonly (but not always) leads to aggres- 
sion. (The position of this book is somewhat different: frustration, de- 
fined as any interference with a motive pattern, would not lead to aggres- 
sion unless the obstacle is viewed as a threat.) 

According to their sub-hypotheses, which are supported by a good deal 
of experimental and clinical evidence, the intensity of aggressive motiva- 
tion depends upon three factors. The first of these is the intensity of the 
interrupted motive: “Withdrawal of food from a hungry dog should 
produce more ‘growling and baring of teeth than similar withdrawing 
from a satiated dog.” The second is the amount of interference with the 
on-going motive pattern: “An employee should be more likely to be 
severely reprimanded for keeping his busy employer waiting idly for 30 
minutes than for being but three minutes tardy.” The third factor is the 
number of motive patterns which have been interrupted; the effects of 
a series of frustrations are cumulative, so that the third or fourth or nth 
in a sequence of frustrations should produce more intense motivation 
toward aggression than could be accounted for by the last of the incidents 
alone, 

The original hypothesis of Dollard et al. was that frustration always 
induces motivation to some sort of aggression, and that if nó aggression 
in fact occurs, it has been inhibited. This is not as implausible an assump- 
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tion as it might seem to be, though later revisions of the theory, as noted 
below, allow for other kinds of response to frustration. There is a great 
deal of clinical evidence for the existence of hostile attitudes which are 
rarely or never expressed, or expressed so indirectly as to be unrecogniz- 
able. The facts seem to be that when motivation toward aggression is 
aroused, it may be redirected to another target if something interferes 
with directing it toward the first target. If the perceived obstacle (e.g. 
a strong person) cannot be taken as a target, a more available target (e.g., 
a weaker person) may be substituted. If no such target is available, the 
aggression may be directed against oneself. 

It was Sigmund Freud who first explicitly formulated the relationship 
between frustration and aggression (1917, 1920), as Dollard et al. are care- 
ful to state. To Freud, all mental life is an “interplay of reciprocally urg- 
ing and checking forces,” and most of his monumental contributions had 
to do with what happens when “urges” are “checked.” Freud not only 
noted that aggression was the “primordial reaction” whenever pleasure- 
seeking or pain-avoiding behavior was blocked; he also pointed to regres- 
sion and fixation (as defined below) as alternative reactions when urges 
are checked. Even more important, perhaps, is his analysis of the various 
ways in which motives of aggression may be redirected. He noted that 
the first, spontaneous target of aggression is usually the obstacle itself— 
very commonly a person who is perceived as the source of frustration. But 
there are many influences which may prevent the direct expression of 
aggression toward the primary target, and hence it is often “displaced” 
to other persons and objects. Many of the apparently mysterious aspects 
of aggression, as well as its frequent irrationality, result from displace- 
ment of this sort. 

Among other forms of displacement, one which is not so rare as 
commonly thought is that of self-injury—displacement of aggression to- 
ward oneself. Freud's writings contain many instances of this kind of 
displacement, of which some suicides are the most extreme form. Self- 
criticism, self-castigation, and other forms of self-punishment sometimes, 
in the light of full clinical data, seem to be quite clearly the result of 
aggression which the individual does not allow himself to express toward 
others. One of the clearest instances of self-aggression to be reported 
(Mowrer, in Dollard et al., 1939) has been summarized as follows: 


A small boy in an institution displayed unusually strong aggression 
toward adults. This took the form of biting, pinching and hair-pulling. 
Under the severe discipline of the institution, this overt aggression was 
soon inhibited by expectation of punishment. Then the child began run- 
ning after other children, biting them, pinching them and pulling their 
hair. These manifestations of aggression were in turn eliminated, in fact 
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so thoroughly that the child ceased biting altogether, even refusing to bite 
into solid food. Then the child began to pinch himself, bang his head, 
and to pull out his own hair, These actions were so injurious that he 
created bad sores on his body and two large bald spots on his head, and 
he finally had to be sent to another institution for treatment. Therapy 
consisted of removing frustrations, particularly those centering around 
toilet training and eating, and of attempting, by complete absence of 
threats, to remove the anticipations of punishment which were inhibiting 
direct aggression against adults. Under this treatment the child first 
expressed more aggression against adults and less against himself. Then, 
as the frustrations which seemed to have been the root of his trouble were 
lessened, his manifestations of aggressions against adults began to weaken. 
The case appears to present a picture of frustration imposed by adults, 
aggression against adults, inhibition of this aggression and displacement 
of it to other children, inhibition of the aggression against other children 
and turning of it, still with much the same responses, against the self. 
During treatment this picture was reversed. As aggression against adults 
became possible, self-aggression disappeared, and as frustrations were les- 
sened, all aggression waned. 


As illustrated by this case, self-aggression is not likely to occur unless 
aggression against others is prevented, either by an external force or by 
oneself. 

One form of aggression is thus rather readily substitutable for another. 
This fact suggests that aggression has something in common with other 
motives, in that energy has been mobilized by a condition of drive and 
directed toward a more or less specific goal for which, within limits, sub- 
stitutes are acceptable. A hungry boy who has come into the kitchen 
hoping to find some cookies can satisfactorily relieve his hunger by eating 
a sandwich. Just so, a frustrated boy who cannot find his baseball mitt 
because (as he believes) his brother has taken it, and who is prevented by 
fear of punishment from “beating up” his brother, feels better after going 
to his brother's room and tearing up his bed. As in other kinds of motives, 
a condition of drive is involved, but it is a drive earmarked, as it were, 
for expenditure in aggressive ways, and not just in any way at all. 

OTHER CONSEQUENCES OF FRUSTRATION. Aggression is by no means the 
only possible consequence of frustration. We shall mention several other 
forms of response to it, but it should be borne in mind that they are not 
mutually exclusive. Only rarely, probably, does just one of them occur 
without any of the others. 

Regression is a form of behavior which sometimes follows the block- 
ing of a motive pattern. As first used by Sigmund Freud, the term refers 
to childish behaviors or others characteristic of an earlier stage of develop- 
ment. Freud contrasted it with fixation, which represents the failure to 
abandon or to outgrow a given form of behavior, which thus persists 
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beyond the stage when it is “normally” abandoned. Regression, as distinct 
from fixation, represents a return to an earlier developmental stage which, 
until the moment of regression, had been abandoned. Freud believed 
that both regression and fixation occur under conditions of frustration 
and that when regression does take place it is usually to a form of behavior 
which at some previous time had been temporarily fixated by the individ- 
ual. For example, a child may continue whining and whimpering for 
some years (fixation) but eventually abandon such behaviors. On being 
frustrated at some later period, however, he may return to whining (re- 
gression). Thus both, in Freud’s view, represent a failure of “normal” 
development. 

The evidence upon which Freud based his views was of course clini- 
cal, not experimental, but there is an accumulating body of experimental 
evidence which tends to support his conclusions concerning the fact of 
regression. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1941), whose experiment was 
briefly described on page 105, frustrated young children by showing 
them very attractive toys but allowing them to play only with much less 
attractive ones. Observations of their behavior, scaled in terms of age 
levels, showed that a large majority of them behaved a good deal more 
“childishly” than they did when not frustrated. 

Maier and his associates have made many studies of the consequences 
of experimentally induced frustration, particularly in animals (1949). 
One of their procedures is to force the animal, by means of electric shock 
or a blast of air, to jump to one or the other of two doors. One of the 
doors opens readily and leads to food, but if the other door is chosen the 
rat bumps his head and falls to the floor. The position of the two doors 
is irregularly varied, so that there is no way in which the animal can 
learn to choose the correct one. After several repetitions of facing such 
an impossible problem, most animals develop a persistent form of response 
(e-g., always jumping to the left). They become incapable of learning any 
other response, even when the problem of choosing between the doors is 
changed from an insoluble to a very easy one. In such ways “a rat can 
be made to bang his head against a locked door hundreds of times with- 
out ever trying the unlocked door next to it” (1946). In at least one 
instance persistent, nonadaptive behavior has been produced in human 
subjects after experimental frustration (Marquart, 1948). When con- 
fronted with a difficult but not insoluble problem, many of these subjects 
kept repeating the same solutions, even though they knew they were 
wrong, instead of trying new ones. For the group as a whole, learning 
ability was reduced by about one half after frustration. Maier refers to 
such persistent, nonadaptive behavior as fixation, which is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the Freudian use of the term. 
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Frustrated behavior, of this and other kinds, is regarded by Maier as 
being psychologically distinct from motivated behavior. He refers to the 
former, in fact, as “behavior without a goal.” In the language of this 
book, however, frustrated behavior is not unmotivated; it is threat oriented 
rather than goal oriented. In spite of Maier’s different terminology (which 
springs primarily from a definition of motivation which is not quite the 
same as that used in this book), there is a great deal to be learned from 
his work about the important differences between goal-oriented and 
threat-oriented behavior. 

Under conditions of severe frustration, resignation sometimes occurs— 
i.e., behavior which seems to be determined by an attitude of “giving up.” 
In the Austrian city of Marienthal, for example, in which nearly every- 
one had been unemployed for a long period of time, those formerly em- 
ployed seemed to have lost their zest for nearly every kind of activity. 
Even though they had more time on their hands for sports, reading and 
other leisure pursuits than they had had before, they spent less time in 
such ways (Zawadzki and Lazarsfeld, 1935). The following conclusion is 
drawn in a review (Eisenberg and Lazarsfeld, 1938) of several studies of 
the psychological consequences of unemployment: 


. the last stage of unemployment consists of a general narrowing of 
activities as well as of outlook on life. There is also a narrowing of wants 
and needs. 


Reports of the experiences of prisoners in Nazi concentration camps dur- 
ing and before World War IL show many instances of resignation, some- 
times approaching apathy. According to the testimony of a psychologist 
who was himself a prisoner in one of these camps (Bettelheim, 1943), “old 
prisoners seemed to have accepted their state of dejection.” 

Any complete discussion of the various forms of response to frustration 
would include a statement of the conditions under which each kind of 
response is most likely to occur. The fact is, however, that comparatively 
little is known, with any exactness, about such conditions. Our present 
purpose, moreover, is to contrast goal-oriented with threat-oriented types 
of response, not to catalogue all possible types of response. In the next 
chapter we shall point out some of the conditions under which each of 
these general types of response to frustration occur, noting in particular 
that they have to do with the individual's habitual ways of evaluating 
himself and of evaluating his social world. 

These different forms of response to frustration have a great deal to 
do with personality formation, because each of us tends to acquire char- 
acteristic habits of response. Such habits may be widely generalized; some 
people are aggressive or “resigned” in almost every possible situation, Or 
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such habits may be limited to rather specific situations; for example, a 
person may resort to problem-solving behavior if frustrated by situations 
in his field of professional competence, but not otherwise. Or a man may 
be aggressive toward other men, but not toward women or children.* 

ANXIETY: DRIVE AROUSED BY OBSTACLES VIEWED AS THREATENING. Ina 
sense every obstacle is threatening, either momentarily or persistently. 
It makes a good deal of difference, however, whether it is merely the goal 
which is perceived as threatened, or also one’s self; we have used the term 
“threat” in the latter sense. A fifty-dollar prize, for example, may 5e seen 
as just so much money, or also as a symbol of one’s own triumph. Failure 
to graduate with one’s class may mean simply that one has to return to 
college for another term, or it may also mean a personal defeat. Mere 
failure to get something which is wanted may be termed deprivation. It 
does not usually lead to aggression or to any other sort of defensive re- 
sponses unless ego-threats are also involved. The threat of failure to get 
something which is wanted may, however, be interpreted as meaning 
danger to life or physical well-being, or as a wound to one’s ego. If so, 
aggression or some other sort of defensive response may be anticipated. 
We shall use the term anxiety, as distinct from simple deprivation, to 
refer to the kind of acquired drive which is aroused by perception of 
threat to the self. One psychologist (Maslow, 1941) has illustrated this 
distinction as follows: 


... when two monkeys are in a dominance-subordination relationship a 
piece of food is (1) an appeaser of hunger and also (2) a symbol of domi- 
nance status. Thus if the subordinate animal attempts to pick up food, 
he will at once be attacked by the dominant animal. If, however, he can 
deprive the food of its symbolic dominance value, then his dominator 
allows him to eat it. This he can do very easily by a gesture of obeisance, 
i.e., “presentation” as he approaches the food: this is as if to say, “I want 
this food only to still hunger, I do not want to challenge your dominance, 
I readily concede your dominance.” In the same way we may take a criti- 
cism from a friend in two different ways, Ordinarily the average person 
will respond by feeling attacked and threatened (which is fair enough 
because so frequently criticism is an attack). He therefore bristles and 
becomes angry in response. But if he is assured that this criticism is not 
_ an attack or a rejection of himself, he will then not only listen to the 
criticism, but possibly even be grateful for it... it represents only 


* In listing various forms of response to frustration, we have omitted problem- 
solving behavior. Many psychologists have noted that frustration may lead to com 
structive as well as to maladaptive behavior. This is true, however, only if frustration 
is defined so as to include all instances of interrupted motive patterns. But we have 
preferred to deal with frustration as threatoriented behavior, as distinct from ’ 
lem-solving behavior. Hence, while recognizing that obstacles are very often met in 
highly constructive manner, we regard such behavior as goal oriented rather than 
threat oriented, and therefore as not being a response to frustration. 
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criticism; it does not also represent an attack or threat. . . . Sexual 
deprivation becomes pathogenic [i.e., has “abnormal” consequences] in a 
severe sense only when it is felt by the individual to represent rejection 
by the opposite sex, inferiority, lack of worth, lack of respect, or isolation. 
Sexual deprivation can be borne with relative ease by individuals for 
whom it has no such implications. . . . It is only when a goal object 
represents love, prestige, respect or achievement that being deprived of it 
will have the bad effects ordinarily attributed to frustration in general. 


These comments are not intended to deny that deprivation is unpleasant, 
or that in the case of drives such as hunger extreme deprivation usually 
blots out all other concerns. Nor are they meant to deny that undesirable 
substitute behaviors (stealing, for example) can often be traced to depriva- 
tion. The comments are designed, rather, to point to the importance of 
distinguishing between threat consequences and other consequences of 
deprivation. è i ‘ 

Anxiety, as we shall use the term, should be distinguished not only 
from deprivation but also from fear, which refers to a “clear and present” 
danger. Anxiety, on the other hand, refers to a danger that is anticipated 
with some uncertainty. A person may experience fear when he hears a 
thunderbolt, or when he sees a fast-moving car bearing down upon him. 
But if he worries continually about losing his job, or fears that some past 
misdemeanors will be found out, or frets lest some favorite plan may go 
wrong, he is experiencing anxiety. Anxiety is often disproportionate to 
actual danger. Excessive anxiety is an important indication of a disturbed 
personality, just as excessive body temperature is an indication of physical 
disturbance. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, the concept of anxiety is particu- 
larly important for the understanding of personality. One reason for this 
is that anxiety is distinctly uncomfortable. It functions as an acquired 
drive. As long as situations continue to be viewed as threatening, the 
individual continues to be goaded into seeking goals for the relief of his 
anxiety. But unlike other acquired drives (wanting to be praised, for 
example), anxiety is often nonspecific. The anxious person may be very 
vague, both as to the nature of the danger which he anticipates and as to 
what to do about it. Anxiety drive, under these conditions, does not 
represent energy earmarked for expenditure in a certain way. It is ear- 
marked, rather, not to be spent in certain ways—that is, in ways which 
might make the threatened danger become a real and present one. Because 
it is so often nonspecific, involving delay and uncertainty, anxiety drive 
somewhat resembles the drive of a small boy who has been cooped up too 
long; almost any form of energy release is welcome. When drives become 
sufficiently intense, any form of energy expenditure will provide some 
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relief. (So-called “nervous” behavior often provides this sort of outlet—e.g., 
shifting about restlessly, or drumming with one’s fingers on the table.) 
Lasting relief, however, can be obtained only by somehow removing the 
threat and the uncertainty that goes with it. 

Anxiety thus functions like any other acquired drive, except that the 
energy it mobilizes is less specifically directed. One reason for this is that 
conflict involves uncertainty, and frequently indecision. An anxiety-driven 
person is frequently torn between conflicting choices. Anxiety is inti- 
mately related to conflict, to a discussion of which we now turn. 


CONFLICT 


Obstacles,"which are so important ee formation, are not 
merely physical objects in the environment, like fallen trees across a path 
or like an authoritarian parent who locks a child in his room. Psycho- 
logically speaking, anything which halts the progress of a motive pattern 
toward its goal must be considered an obstacle. Motive patterns may be 
interrupted quite as effectively by words or thoughts as by physical force. 
There are many situations in which we do not allow ourselves to do 
things which we want to do. This is equivalent to saying that we both 
want to do something and want not to do it. 

Suppose a child wants to reach into a forbidden cookie jar but is 
restrained by anticipation of punishment. A motive pattern has begun 
as soon as he starts to want the cookies; the obstacle which interrupts it is 
an internal one—his anticipation of punishment.” As long as he continues 
to want them but continues to restrain himself from taking them, he is in 
conflict. The obstacle in this case is a self-imposed inhibition, or interrup: 
tion of a motive pattern, (The fact that it is self-imposed does not mean. 
however, that other people or environmental influences have nothing t 
do with the inhibition. The hungry child’s self-imposed inhibition is 4 
result of his mother’s previous punishment or threats.) Strictly speaking, 
all obstacles thus lead to conflict, except when sheer, irresistible force 
serves to block a motive, as when a child who wants to run is forcibly 
held by a stronger person. The term conflict thus refers to blocking as 4 
response by. the organism rather than by external compulsion and is cus 
tomarily applied only’ when there is more or less persistence of both 
motivation and blocking. 

As long as conflict continues, there is obviously a blocking of motive 
satisfaction. Conflict may thus lead to any of the consequences previously 
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mentioned as following from deprivation or frustration. Conflict is im- 
portant in personality formation not only because it is likely to lead to © 
new motive patterns but also because certain particular kinds of person- 
ality characteristics are likely to arise from severe or long-continued 
conflicts. 


Four types of conflict 

All conflicts involve opposing motivations. The opposition may be 
either that of doing vs. not doing something, or of doing things which 
are mutual exclusives, such as going east and west at the same time. The 
motives which are in conflict may be usefully classified according to 
whether they are goal oriented or threat oriented. The goal-oriented 
motive we shall refer to as appeal, and the threat-oriented as threat. There 
are three possible combinations of these two kinds of motives, together 
with an important variation of one of them, so that altogether there are 
four types of conflict among them. 

APPEAL vs. APPEAL. The child at the drug store counter cannot make 
up his mind whether to have strawberry or chocolate ice cream. Shall we 
go to the movies or to a dance, or stay home and play bridge? Shall I marry 
this girl or that one? Conflicts of this type may involve alternative modes 
of satisfying the same motive (strawberry vs. chocolate) or a choice be- 
tween satisfying two quite different sorts of motives (spending the after- 
Noon in pursuing a favorite hobby or in doing some eagerly anticipated 
shopping). The classical form of this type of conflict is that of the ass 
midway between two piles of hay who starved before he could choose 
between them. Severe conflict of this type is rare. Since both choices are 
attractive and (by definition) neither involves threat, there is nothing 
to lose and conflict is rarely prolonged. (If conflict is severe or prolonged, 
it will probably be found that one or both alternatives involve some sort 
of threat and hence do not represent this type of conflict at all. For 
example, the girl who cannot make up her mind which of two men to 
marry almost certainly sees certain disadvantages in each choice; pro- 
longed conflict arises more from indecision over disadvantages to be 
avoided than over the advantages to, be gained.) Conflict involving pure 
appeal vs. appeal is of no great importance in personality formation. No 
serious obstacle is presented, and new motive patterns are not very likely 
to be resorted to. A choice is made and one or the other of the two 
Motive patterns already begun continues on its way. 

THREAT vs. THREAT. One sometimes finds oneself between the devil 
and the deep blue sea; there is danger whichever way one turns. A woman 
finds life with her husband intolerable, but she has no means of livelihood 
if she leaves him. A conscientious objector can neither bring himself to 
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violate his conscience by submitting to the law nor to injure his family 
by flouting it. This kind of conflict, of some importance in personality 
formation, has two possible sources. First, the individual may quite liter- 
ally find himself in a situation from which there is no escape. A child may 
experience nothing but failure and rebuff at school, and yet his parents 
and the law conspire by threat of punishment to keep him there. Behavior 
resulting from such “impossible” situations may take the form of retreat 
or attack, or both. Such a child may retreat by literally running away or 
by resorting to passivity, protective indifference, or withdrawal to an 
inner life of fantasy, He may attack by becoming rebellious or insubordi- 
nate, by injuring property, by stealing, or by annoying other children. 
Any of the “standard” consequences of frustration may be expected when 
there is no escape from threat. Children who are victims of such situations 
thus develop defensive personality characteristics of one kind or another. 

Such conflict situations, secondly, may be mainly a matter of habits 
of viewing situations in terms of threat. A person may not literally find 
himself in an inescapable devil-and-deep-sea situation, but his habits of 
threat orientation may be such that nevertheless, for him, it is a situation 
in which he must choose between threatening alternatives. A person for 
whom nearly all situations are loaded with threat will necessarily find 
that nearly every choice brings this sort of conflict. (In such cases, of 
course, we are dealing not with the forming of personality characteristics, 
but with the expression of those already formed.) Generalized habits of 
threat orientation are notoriously difficult to modify. The reason is simply 
that such persons usually reinforce their own cautious habits by avoiding 
risk whenever they can. Thus they deprive themselves of the chance to 
discover that the danger may not be as serious as they had supposed. They 
rarely give themselves the chance to find out that there is some gain asso- 
ciated with many risks. 

APPEAL WITH THREAT. Is the elaborately planned vacation worth the 
cost? Shall I enter the competition and run the risk of losing? Is the for- 
bidden cookie worth a spanking? This type of conflict involves a threat 
inseparably linked with an appeal. One must choose both or neither. The 
alternatives are safety plus deprivation, or danger plus satisfaction. Many 
kinds of personality characteristics may have their origin in conflict of 
this sort, for two reasons. First, the person who is faced with such a con- 
flict is likely to resort to untried behaviors, thus extending his repertoire 
of motive patterns. He will probably cast about for a compromise solution 
by which he can attain satisfaction and at the same time avoid the risk. 
Characteristics of ingenuity, wiliness, or deceit may be formed as a result 
of success in avoiding risk while obtaining satisfaction. 

Secondly, generalized habits of responding either to the appeal aspects 
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or to the threat aspects of such conflict situations may be acquired. The 
person who is self-confident, optimistic, or reckless—perhaps in certain 
kinds of situations only, perhaps in nearly all situations—is one who has 
more or less generalized habits of maximizing appeal and minimizing 
threat when he faces conflicts of this kind. Individuals who characteris- 
tically dwell upon threats and minimize appeals in such conflict situations 
are regarded as fearful, cautious, or pessimistic. Such characteristics are 
acquired very largely in the process of finding a way out of situations 
which present both appeals and threats. 

MULTIPLE APPEALS WITH THREATS. A fourth type of conflict—prob- 
ably the commonest of all—involves a choice between two or more alter- 
natives of the appeal-with-threat type. Instead of having to “take or leave” 
a single course of action which involves both appeal and threat, the indi- 
vidual finds himself confronted with two or more possibilities, any one 
of which carries both appeal and threat. The young man who cannot 
decide which girl to marry, or which profession to follow, almost certainly 
sees something attractive and something unattractive in each girl or in 
each profession. His final choice will depend upon the way in which he 
strikes a balance between the threats and appeals in each possible course 
of action. In addition to the threats which may be involved in any choice, 
the loss of either alternative (due to the fact that choosing one means 
losing the other) may also be interpreted as a threai (see Miller, 1944). 
This type of conflict, like the others, results not so much from the actual 
possibilities which confront a. person as from the ways in which he per- 
ceives the possibilities. Some individuals, faced with alternatives each of 
which involves both threat and appeal, cha acteristically minimize the 
risks. Others brood over them and scarcely dwell at all upon the possibili- 
ties of gain. For the latter kind of person, this fourth type of conflict 
becomes in fact the second type, that of threat vs. threat. 


Without conflicting pulls there would be little need to develop new mo- 
tive patterns; old ones could be improved upon, but few new ones would be 
tried. Appeal-vs.-appeal conflict is probably least productive of new motive 
patterns. One choice or the other is usually made rather easily and quickly. 
Threat-vs.threat is somewhat more likely to lead to new solutions, par- 
ticularly because of the strong motivation to find an escape from both 
undesirable alternatives. Experimental evidence (see Miller, 1944) sug- 
gests that there is more hesitation, more casting about for new solutions, 
in this than in the first type. In threat-vs.-threat situations, however, there 
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is a strong tendency to escape by “retreating” to an old, familiar kind of 
motive pattern, so that new solutions are relatively infrequent. 

It is conflicts involving appeal with threat and multiple appeals with 
threats which are most productive of new motive patterns. If there is 
no threat at all, or if there is nothing but threat, new ways are not very 
likely to be tried. But where there is both possibility of reward and risk 
of “punishment” there is maximum stimulation to ingenuity or to trial 
and error in the discovery of new solutions. Thus new personality charac- 
teristics are developed, beyond the mere expression of temperament. 


Most conflict situations arouse anxiety 

Except for the first type of conflict, then, pure cases of which are 
rather rare, conflict always involves anticipation of threat. And anticipa- 
tions of threat are not merely “mental” states. They correspond to a 
physiological condition of tension, in the form of acquired anxiety drive. 
Such tension is uncomfortable. Sooner or later all of us hit upon charac- 
teristic devices for relieving anxiety in some degree, though most of us 
are rarely free from it entirely. And so it happens that many of our 
habitual motive patterns are acquired because they relieve anxiety, even 
though they may bring no other kind of satisfaction. The personalities of 
all of us, to greater or less degrees, include many characteristic motive 
patterns of this sort. 

Motive patterns thus acquired aré often maladaptive. That is, they 
may lead to further difficulties, frustrations, and conflicts, even though 
they have the temporary advantage’ of relieving immediate anxiety. 
Anxiety-oriented motive patterns are thus often self-defeating, in the long 
run. It is also true, however, that all societies—some more than others— 
depend upon anxiety as a drive which children learn to relieve by con- 
forming behavior. Allison Davis and his associates (e.g, 1944) have made 
it clear, for example, that middle-class Negro parents systematically train 
their children to be sensitive to the threat of losing the gains of middle- 
class status if they indulge in forms of aggression or sex behavior which 
are considered characteristic of the lower class. We have good reason to 
believe that anxiety is similarly produced in middle-class white children. 
And lower-class children, whether white or Negro, are by no means en- 
tirely free from it. Anxiety seems to be a necessary though somewhat 
painful device for the socializing of most children in our culture. 

It is a paradox of personality that its development would be stunted 
without obstacles to motive satisfaction, and yet obstacles often serve to 
deform and distort it. Many of the ways in which personality distortions 
occur have been pointed out by Sigmund Freud in a lifetime of brilliant 
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and significant contributions and by some of his followers. We shall first 
consider Freud himself. 


FREUDIAN THEORIES OF CONFLICT SOLUTION 


( 


In the 1880's Sigmund Freud was a young physician in Vienna. He 
had become particularly interested in the kinds of maladies for which no 
organic basis could be found. Such patients were referred to as suffering 
from hysteria; their symptoms might be disturbances of physiological 
functions (breathing? digestion, excretion), or of sensory or motor func- 
tions (e.g., blindness, loss of feeling, paralysis). Such symptoms are in- 
variably associated with disturbances of personality and mental processes 
(loss of memory, anxiety, emotionality, childishness, etc.). Freud, who 
had been influenced by the great French psychiatrist Charcot, became 
convinced that such disturbances were psychological in origin. He later 
extended his theories to include personality disturbances which did not 
necessarily include any physiological functions. A serious personality 
disturbance which is not so incapacitating as to be labeled “insanity” (or, 
technically, “psychosis”) is known as a neurosis. Freud’s comprehensive 
system of psychological theory was based upon his fifty-odd years of 
experience with neurotics (¢.g., 1920, 1938). 

You may be curious as to what a theory based upon the study of neu- 
rotics has to do with the study of “normal” personality. There are two 
answers to this question. First, it is regrettably true that we do not have 
much adequate evidence about personality formation except from the 
people whose profession it is to deal with those who are psychologically 
disturbed. (Such professionals, if medically trained, are known as psychi- 
atrists; if psychologically trained, as clinical or consulting psychologists; 
if trained by Freudian methods or some variation of them, as psycho- 
analysts.) They have few sources of complete life-history information 
except people who are sufficiently disturbed about themselves to be will- 
ing to spend a good deal of time and money for long-continued profes- 
sional help. Since “normal” people are less likely to seek this kind of help, 
their full and “intimate” life histories are not often available as raw 
data. Thus, up to the present we have far more life-history data from 
Neurotics than from “normals.” 

But there is also a second and better reason for turning to the study 
of neurotics. Those who are most familiar with both “normal” and 
“abnormal” personalities are most convinced that the differences between 
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them are for the most part differences of degree rather than of kind. The 
processes by which neuroses are developed are not qualitatively different 
from those by which non-neurotic personalities are formed. They are, 
rather, the same kinds of processes which have gone to extremes in certain 
directions. Thus it would not be seriously inaccurate to say that we who 
are relatively “normal” show the same tendencies but in lesser degree than 
our unfortunate friends who are relatively “abnormal.” We can learn 
about ourselves by studying them. “There, but for the grace of God, go 
we ourselves,” : : 


Conflict among id, ego, and superego 

Freud early reached the conclusion that the psychological processes 
which led to neurosis had their beginnings in conflict. He believed such 
conflicts always involved “instinctual” cravings which were opposed to 
wishes or needs acquired as a member of society. His clinical experience 
led him to the conclusion that the biological impulses which came into 
conflict with socially acquired motives were primarily sexual in nature 
(though he uses the term rather broadly).* The totality of these biological- 
sexual cravings he terms the id. 

But even the young child discovers that he cannot gratify demands of 
the id immediately and directly. His own capacities are limited, and he 
lives in a world of physical obstacles. Moreover, he lives in a family 
(which in turn is part of a society) whose members allow him to find 
satisfaction only if he behaves in certain approved ways. Thus the child 
builds up habits of anticipating and circumventing difficulties, ways of 
using his environment to satisfy the id. Such ways of coping with the 
world constitute the Freudian ego (not the same meaning which we have 
assigned to the term). Freud's ego thus arises out of the need to satisfy 
the id, and yet it must constantly be ready to delay gratification of the id, 
to hold it in check, in order to provide it long-run satisfaction. 

Part of the ego, sooner or later, takes the standards of parents and other 
older persons as its own. The child not only learns how to avoid punish- 
ment (an ego function); he also takes on his parents’ attitudes of “must” 
and “must not.” Quite apart from external rewards and punishments, he 
cuines to reward and punish himself for “good” and “bad” acts. These 
are the functions of the superego, which often becomes irrationally com- 
pulsive and tyrannical, as contrasted to the ego, which is more calc ulating 
and reasonable. The ego, in fact, must often restrain a too« ompelling of 
a too-forbidding superego. 

* Freud later came to consider “the death instinct” (corresponding roughly to 
aggressive tendencies) to be of comparable importance to the sex (or “life”) instinct- 


For the purposes of this brief discussion, however, it is not necessary to develop this 
part of his theory. 
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In Freud’s view it is in conflict among these three—the id, ego, and 
superego—that neurotic processes have their origins. He describes the 
relations among them by saying that the ego owes service to three masters: 
to the world of external reality, to the id, and to the superego. The 
“normal” person is one whose ego can satisfy the demands of all three. 
The “normal” ego must meet the demands of society and at the same 
time “indulge” both the id and the superego without allowing either to 
run rampant over the other. The neurotic is one whose ego cannot man- 
age all these things. Conflicting demands have proved too much for such 
a person. The id or the superego, or both, are overindulged in the 
attempt (often vain) to find relief from conflict, and the result is that 
the normal demands of society are not met. The individual is “abnormal.” 

Freud’s readers sometimes make the mistake of treating the id, the 
ego, and the superego as if they were actual things, or “little men inside 
our heads.” Actually, of course, Freud was referring to processes, not 
things. It is helpful to remind ourselves, as we use his terms, that we are 
not dealing with three independent and antagonistic parts of an organism. 
We are dealing, rather, with a single organism which is experiencing 
drive and seeking motive satisfaction in spite of obstacles. Freud’s terms 
refer to kinds of conflict which such an organism faces, not to different 
parts of the organism. 


Repression 

Why can some people manage their conflicts so much better than other 
people? The most important single answer which Freud gave to this 
question is to be found by understanding what he meant by the word 
repression—though he required several volumes to spell out the implica- 
tions of that answer. Repression is a process of rendering something un- 
conscious, literally not accessible to awareness. A great deal of Freud's 
entire theory, in fact, has to do with the sources and consequences of 
repression. A major reason for its importance is that conscious conflicts 
are more or less manageable, but unconscious ones are not. A man may 
not necessarily take a wise course of action when he is faced with a con- 
scious conflict such as, for example, wanting to marry someone of whom 
his parents strongly disapprove and at the same time wanting to keep 
his parents’ approval. But the chances of making a wise decision are a 
good deal better if he is aware of the conflicting influences than if he is 
not. Suppose, however, that he managed to persuade himself that he 
really did not care to marry the person after all, or that it did not matter 
to him whether or not his parents approved. If he could convince himself 
of either of these things. he would find relief from the conflict. 

The trouble is that merely convincing oneself of something does not 
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make it true. If the man convinces himself falsely that he does not love the 
person, or that he is indifferent to his parents’ approval, he is in one 
way or another resorting to repression. He is finding relief from conflict, 
but he is paying the price of ignoring basic facts which will probably arise 
to trouble him later. If he does succeed in falsely convincing himself of 
either of these things, he will obviously not believe that they are false. 
The essence of repression is that a person consciously and sincerely feels 
that he does not want something even though he shows by his behavior 
that he does want it. 

You are probably wondering how a psychoanalyst can know that re- 
pression has occurred if the individual himself does not know it. The 
answer is that unconscious motives, like conscious ones, are inferred from 
observations of behavior. When a person continues to act as if he still 
wants a thing which he feels that he does not want, the psychoanalyst 
concludes that the motive is unconscious. Such a person may reveal his 


motives only in indirect ways, the meaning of which is not recognized — 


by himself, or, often, by others. Psychoanalysts are trained to recognize 
such motives in sleeping dreams or in daydreams, in gestures, mistakes, 
and oversights, in “queer” or irrational behaviors which are indirectly 
related to the repressed motive and which are not characteristic of the 
individual in other areas of his life. For example, a good many young 
men in our society have no awareness of a feeling of hostility toward 
their fathers. Many of them, however, have dreams of fighting and van- 
quishing representatives of adult, male authority (like policemen, priests, 
employers, or army officers) who have come to stand for their fathers. 
Such men are often resentful of male authority; they commonly show it 
in ways which are obvious to others but not to themselves, such as show- 
ing expressions of contempt or picking arguments. Such behavior, when 
called to their attention, may be indignantly denied, or it may be “ration- 
alized,” for example, by some explanation which is absurd to others but 
not to themselves. 

; In such cases, the motive of hostility toward one’s father has not 
disappeared just because a person convinces himself that he has no such 
motive. Since he has consciously denied the motive, it cannot be directly 
and consciously expressed. A state of mobilized energy (drive) still exists, 
and it must be expressed somehow. The result is some sort of compromise, 
an indirect rather than a direct path to motive satisfaction. 

There are two reasons why indirect expressions of repressed motives 
are apt to be “abnormal.” First, repression leads to accumulating tension, 
and the resulting behavior is often compulsive. That is, the individual 
simply must act because of mounting tension, and in ways which are 
somehow related to his anxiety. Thus he cannot control himself, even 
though (without quite knowing why) he may realize that he is acting 
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queerly. One cannot be compulsive and at the same time wise and cal- 
culating in one’s behavior. Secondly, most people manage to rationalize 
when indirectly expressing a repressed motive. Being unaware of why 
they feel compelled to do a given thing, they cast about for “good” 
reasons for doing it—good, that is, in the sense of being acceptable to 
oneself but not necessarily in the sense of being convincing to others. 
Having found a “good” reason, they feel that their behavior is justified, 
even though others may not so regard it. Hence their conflicts are some- 
what relieved. One cannot be self-deceiving and at the same time wise 
and realistic. The more self-deception, the more “abnormality.” 

Freud believed, however, that repression has its uses as well as its risks. 
A certain amount of it is essential, probably, if one is to become a fully 
socialized member of any society. Every society encourages its members 
to take pride in some of the activities of which human beings are capable 
and discourages them from other activities toward which they are apt 
to become motivated. Freud was certainly correct in seeing that our own 
society, particularly in the time and place in which he studied his patients, 
insists that sexual interests be muted. Civilization, Freud insisted (1930), 
is perpetuated at the cost of repression, with all the risks that it entails. 

In addition to the repressions which are encouraged on the part of 
all members of any society, each of us has his private areas in which a 
touch of “mental anaesthetic” is a necessary relief. To most of us, at least, 
a twenty-four-hour diet of complete self-exposure would be unendurable. 
G. Murphy, who uses “ego” not in its Freudian sense, but simply to mean 
the individual's “system of self-enhancing and self-defending tendencies,” 
has stated the matter in the following way: 


The ego is defended not only against the attack of other persons in the 
environment but against the organism’s own critical judgments. One 
learns in time the painfulness of self-criticism; one learns not to see 
oneself as one is. Having gradually built up an evaluating attitude 
toward the ego and having at the same time learned how much it hurts 
to look straight at the ego with an honest eye, onc then learns to harmo- 
nize one’s needs to see oneself in a pleasing form. Accepting social de- 
mands and “interiorizing” these demands in the form of “self-respect,’ 
one maintains the fiction of direct self-awareness. Having committed this 
legerdemain upon oneself, one then asks that the gods permit him to see 
himself as others sce him. (Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937) 


Repression, in short, is not in itself necessarily “bad,” beyond the fact 
that it is always followed by some loss of control. It is most likely to be 
harmful when the repressed motives are so important to the individual 
that they are satisfied in indirect and compulsive ways, and when the 
necessity of keeping the repressed motives hidden is so intense that repres- 
sion leads to further conflicts. 
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The importance of the child’s early social ‘ 
relationships : 

Our present concern, however, is with the processes by which per- 
sonalities get formed, not with the “abnormal” aspects of neurosis. For 
this purpose Freud’s two favorite themes—sexuality and repression—are 
probably less important than some of his other contributions. If, as many 
of his followers now believe, he made too much of the biological and 
“instinctive” drives, he probably made too little of the conditions under, 
which social interaction is responsible for conflict. Not that he ignored 
the latter—far from it. One of his central doctrines is that adult personality 
traits have their origins in childhood relationships with mother, father, 
brothers, and sisters. One of his most important notions is that of the 
“Oedipus complex”—a pattern of unconscious sexual desires toward the 
parent of the opposite sex, leading to unconscious jealousy and hatred of 
the parent of the same sex, together with a certain amount of “identifica- 
tion” with the parent of the same sex. He believed this “complex” to be 
universal and instinctive. He believed the superego to be a direct result 
of such identification; the child takes on internally the compulsions and 
taboos of his parents, feels guilty because the part of him thus identified 
reproves the part that is not. 

It may be granted that in our own society tendencies to feel warm 
affection for one parent and more or less muted antagonism toward the 
other are very common. From our present point of view, however, these 
tendencies are a result of certain kinds of interaction between parents 
and children and not of “instinct.” Parents are motivated to respond in 
different ways to different children, whose motives are developed as they 
in turn respond to parents. We now have much more evidence than 
Freud could possibly have had concerning comparative cultures. We 
know, much more completely than Freud could possibly know, that chil- 
dren's attitudes toward their parents and siblings take many different 
forms in different societies, corresponding to ways in which children are 
treated by them. In some societies there appears to be nothing very 
closely resembling the Oedipus complex. But what does seem to be 
universally true in all societies is that childhood patterns of response to 
parental love and authority are likely to become enduring motive pat- 
terns. The ways in which an individual takes his roles are determined by 
his perceptions of self-other relationships. Self-perceptions are first ac- 
quired in relation to household intimates, and role behaviors based upon 
them are quite persistent. (Freud himself would not have phrased the 
matter in this way; we have simply tried to indicate that an important 
lesson can be learned from Freud and restated in terms of the concepts 
of this book.) 
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Indirect solutions to conflict problems 

Another lesson for which we are indebted to Freud is that many per- 
sonality characteristics represent solutions to conflict. Such personality 
traits are acquired not passively but as active attempts to find solutions 
for problems. Thus, when a child wants both to hurt his mother and to 
invite her affection but cannot do both at once, he faces a problem. The 
longer he continues to do neither, the greater the accumulation of ten- 
sion, until he must do something. One possible solution would be to 
throw a temper tantrum or to develop symptoms of illness whenever his 
mother prepares to leave the house. This is a solution (though in the 
long run probably a self-defeating one) because it allows him to release 
tension, it punishes his mother by forcing her to change her plans, and 
it compels her attention, if not her affection. (The child does not, of 
course, consciously reason out such a solution; only after it occurs in 
trial-and-error fashion does he discover that it is a solution.) 

This illustration is typical of many of the so-called Freudian “mechan- 
isms,” or devices by which conflicts are resolved indirectly, by halfway 
or compromise solutions. Such compromise solutions, when they become 
habitual, are commonly recognized as personality traits. For example, an 
individual may acquire the trait of being hypercritical as a solution to 
conflict between wanting to be boastful and at the same time wanting 
to be properly modest. In “tearing down” others he is building himself 
up, relative to them, but still he is not directly calling attention to him- 
self. Or, to give another example, a person may become meek, compliant, 
or self-sacrificing as a solution to conflict between wanting to be taken 
care of and at the same time wanting to humiliate or even to injure 
those by whom he wants to be protected. His submissiveness and excessive 
helpfulness to others serve to bind others to him by ties of indebtedness. 
Thus he manages to assure himself of protection from others regarded 
as stronger, and at the same time to justify himself in being critical or 
even abusive of them if they do not, in his opinion, adequately repay 
their debts. 


The ego ideal 

Solutions to conflict may be compromise measures which bring par- 
tial satisfaction to both of the opposing motives—e.g., buying the lowest 
priced bleacher seats when one wants to see a World Series game and also 
to save money—or they may not. A person who is being pushed or pulled 
in opposite directions may choose one of the alternatives outright provided 
he can maintain a more or less satisfying picture of himself. Such a self- 
picture Freud referred to as the ego ideal. Conflicts are difficult and stress- 
ful in proportion as they involve threats—most commonly, threats to the 
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ego. Hence any device which removes the threat provides a solution, 
regardless of whether it is a compromise or an outright choice. Habits of 
being hypercritical, to revert to the illustration in the preceding pära: 
graph, provide a solution partly because they permit the person to be 
both boastful and modest. More significantly, they enable the person to 
keep on thinking of himself as one who is superior but at the same time 
modest. The person who is oversolicitous of others may be partly satisfy- 
ing motives both of guaranteeing protection and of venting his hostility. 
But he is also doing it in such a way as to keep a self-picture of one who 
is virtuous and self-sacrificing rather than helpless and hostile. Such self- 
pictures are often illusory. The embittered man may think of himself as 
kindly, the cowardly one as a moral hero, or the selfish one as generous. 
Their conflicts have been rendered less unbearable, and threats to the 
ego warded off, by following one of the opposing paths to motive satis- 
faction and at the same time persuading themselves that they are not 
doing so. 

The ego ideal sometimes serves another function—one which can be 
most constructive when it provides a goal to be striven for. Provided the 
ego ideal is not impossibly unrealistic, it may lead to the attainment of 
the characteristics which it represents. It may lead to awareness of short- 
comings in those characteristics and to overcoming them instead of to 
the denial that those shortcomings exist. Under still different conditions 
the ego ideal may be so extreme as to lead to unrealistic exaggeration of 
one’s own shortcomings. Whether a person's ego ideal is self-excusing, 
realistic, or self-punishing, an understanding of it sheds a good deal of 
light upon his personality. 


A social-psychological evaluation of some 

Freudian concepts 

Repression. Self-delusion is accomplished, according to Freudian 
theories, by means of repression. A person whose actual behavior shows 
in many ways that he is motivated to injure others may be utterly un- 
aware of it. If so, he will almost certainly deny with considerable indig- 
nation that he is so motivated, and if he is undergoing psychoanalytic 
treatment he will be apt to fight vigorously against the recognition of 
such motives. This is precisely what we should expect, because the same 
influences which have led to repression iñ the first place still operate tO 
continue the repression. 

From the point of view of modern social psychology, however, repres: 
sion is not merely something which goes on inside the individual's skin. 
Repression begins as an aspect of interaction among persons and is main- 
tained as an aspect of social interaction. It is a strictly social-psychological 
phenomenon. This is true in two senses. First, the origins of repression 
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are interpersonal. Freud believed that the conflict out of which repression 
is born takes place always (directly or indirectly) between a biological 
desire and a socialized desire, such as morality or propriety. Many of 
Freud’s followers—Adler and Horney, for example (Chapter 11)—would 
insist that the conflict may equally well occur between two socially ac- 
quired motives, such as desire to excel and fear of being humiliated. 

All of them, however, would agree that when repression occurs one 
or both of the conflicting motives is, directly or indirectly, a desire for or a 
fear of some sort of response from others. This is true even of id-superego 
conflicts, because the superego represents internalized compulsions and 
taboos taken over from parents. Freudians sometimes describe id-superego 
conflicts as if they had nothing to do-with other people, but an examina- 
tion of their case material reveals that the events which give rise to 
repression nearly always involve relations with other people. Typical 
motives thus repressed are hostility toward a parent, envy of a rival, fear 
of inadequacy in a social situation, or suspicion of a friend's disapproval 
of a specific love relationship. Repression most commonly occurs, in short, 
as a way of blotting out a motive which threatens to get out of control 
with disastrous social consequences. Blotting it out does not necessarily 
avoid the consequences, but it relieves the sense of struggle. : 

The consequences of repression, secondly, are also interpersonal. One 
consequence is that the individual does not realize what kind of impres- 
sion he makes on other people. Suppose, for example, that a man has 
developed a good deal of repressed hostility toward his wife. By numbing 
himself to it, he does not prevent himself from expressing it. Hence he is 
surprised, confused, and hurt when his wife “acts as if she were being 
injured.” His surprise springs from the fact that he has no sense of hos- 
tility and is not aware of injuring her. 

Another interpersonal consequence of repression is that certain be- 
haviors of other people are almost sure to be misinterpreted. This is well 
illustrated by the particular form of indirect solution to repressed con- 
flicts which Freud called “projection.” A person who represses his own 
hostile impulses toward others is very apt to read hostility into the 
behavior of others when none is intended by them. A person who tries to 
solve sex conflicts by repressing his own sex motives is apt to see sex intent 
in the most “innocent” behavior of others. The probable basis for the 
projection of repressed motives is that a motive which is so strong and 
threatening that it must be repressed cannot be blotted out in all its 
manifestations. The motive is expressed indirectly by interpreting others’ 
behavior in terms of that motive; in this disguised form the expression of 
the motive can be tolerated. The significant point, however, is that repres- 
sion leads to distortion in perceiving the acts of others. 

Freud's discovery of the kinds of personality development that go 
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along with repression is a momentous one, even if he did not state it in 
the more modern terms of social interaction. Some of the reasons for the 
consequences of repression which he noted are, in the language of this ~ 
book, as follows. 

Social interaction, as we have noted, consists of noticing and respond- 
ing to others who are noticing and responding (actually or in anticipa- 
tion) to oneself. The nature of the interaction depends upon the per- 
ceived meaning of each person's responses to other persons. Interaction 
is thus a two-way process of conveying meanings to other people and 
receiving meanings from them. Repression affects both the conveying and 
the receiving of meanings. The consequences of repression are often un- 
desirable not only because motives which are unconscious cannot be 
very wisely managed but because the conveying and receiving of mean- 
ings are distorted. To a greater or lesser extent, repression leads to im- 
pressing others in ways in which we do not intend to impress them and 
to being impressed by others in ways in which they do not intend to 
impress us. Repression is not only a blocking out of consciousness; it is 
also a barrier to communication. 

These considerations suggest that the inexact communication which 
follows repression has a great deal to do with its undesirable consequences, 
quite apart from the matter of unconsciotisness. If so, then the mere fact 
of withdrawing a certain area of one’s life from communication should 
have many of the same consequences that repression does. This seems, in 
fact, to be the case. Many people suffering from relatively mild personality 
disturbances find a good deal of help in just “talking it out.” This process 
(technically known as “catharsis") is not, however, just a matter of “get- 
ting it off your chest”—but of doing so in the presence of another person 
with whom one can communicate. If the person to whom one ‘“‘spills it 
all” is regarded as fair and sympathetic, one often recovers one’s partly 
lost capacity to communicate. One discovers meanings that one is con- 
veying without intending to, and thus one understands better others’ 
responses to oneself, 

If a person discovers that others are not being malicious but only 
responding normally to meanings that he did not know he was conveying, 
then he no longer needs to be defensive about these responses of others to 
his own behavior. Such discoveries of new things about oneself do not 
necessarily mean that repression has taken place. They often come about 
without the aid of psychoanalysis or any other professional help. Most of 
us, in fact, make such discoveries in the normal course of living. But they 
are discoveries which can usually be made only through communicating 
with others. 

The implications are clear. To the extent that a person is threat ori- 
ented, he will be defensive, both in his overt behavior and in his percep- 
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tion of others’ behavior. If defensiveness takes the form of cutting himsel! 
off from communication, he loses the opportunity to test others’ impres- 
sions (as judged by their behavior) of his own behavior against his own in- 
tentions. He loses the opportunity to test his own impressions of them 
against their intentions (as judged by further observation of them). He 
has reverted, partly at least, to an autistic role based upon private wishes 
and fears, rather than taking a role of reciprocity, which is based upon 
impressions “corrected” in day-to-day give-and-take. Thus we are brought 
to the all-important question of how it happens that people develop 
general patterns of threat orientation and defensiveness and how such 
patterns are avoided. This question is dealt with in the next chapter. 

Instincr vs. society. Freud's language, as you may have observed. 
has comparatively little in common with the vocabulary of this book. 
Every individual, from his point of view, is engaged in an endless battle 
between his instincts and the demands of society. This basic antagonism, 
he believed, was at the root of conflict and repression. A man whose basic 
point of view was formulated a half century ago could scarcely be ex- 
pected, of course, to see things as modern social psychologists do. Never- 
theless, it is important to note some of the discrepancies between the two 
points of view, especially in regard to “instinct” and “society.” 

The various forms which human behavior takes are much better 
understood, from our present point of view, as determined by acquired 
drives and motives than by immutable instincts. The states of drive to 
which Freud referred by this term are strong and almost universal but, 
as we have already noted, they are states of drive which become pro- 
foundly “reconditioned” by learning. Under most cultural conditions, it 
is just as possible for them to be reconditioned in ways which are accept- 
able to society as in ways which are not. The modern objection to Freud’s 
view of society is of the same nature. A society is something in which an 
individual participates; even when he “fights” it, he can do so only by 
taking a certain kind of role in it. Most of his “human” qualities result 
from the fact that he has participated in a society. Hence a point of view 
that is based upon a fundamental opposition between instinct and society 
is not acceptable. 

A very large number of Freud's observations still ring true, though 
| we now look at behaviors as motivated (rather than instinctive) ways of 
participating in (rather than fighting) society. Sometimes we are moti- 
vated to participate in it in goal-oriented ways, and sometimes in threat- 
oriented ways; it was the latter kind -of behaviors that Freud studied. 
From this point of view, the proper units for the study of mankind are 
role behaviors. They are units of behavior which, on the side of proto- 
plasm, are determined by motives as acquired states of the organism and, 
on the side of society, are determined by role prescriptions. Most of the 
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things which Freud noted about personality can be understood in terms: 
of threat-oriented role behaviors. Many of Freud's contributions—like 
those of other really great men—stand up under thé necessity of being 
translated into the language of a later day. 


* * * 


The “frustrated wife” described at the beginning of this chapter illus- 
trates most of the points which we have made in the chapter. It is not 
hard to see some of the sources of her frustration; her motives of wanting 
leisure-time activities, and of wanting to see more of her husband, are 
partly blocked. We can also see, though she herself does not, that her 
ways of interfering with her husband’s life represent aggression resulting 
from her frustrations. Her conflicts between wanting to help her husband 
do things away from home and also wanting him to spend more time at 
home are also clear. The threats involved in these conflicts presumably 
have to do with her uncertainties about her husband’s love. Perhaps she 
feels that if he fully returned her love he would voluntarily spend more» 
time at home. We have indirect evidence of repression; according to the 
psychiatrist's report, she has no awareness of wanting to interfere with 
his life. By means of such repression she is able to maintain an ego ideal 
of herself as a loving, thoughtful wife who does everything possible for 
her husband’s enjoyment. 

Her Sunday headaches, and her rather absurd behavior in insisting 
that he spend money for things which she does not allow him to use, 
represent indirect solutions to her conflict. She is driven to them by 
anxiety, As is so often the case, this behavior is not very wise and is not — 
likely to have the effects which are desired. It may, in fact, have precisely ; 
the effect which she most dreads—that of alienating her husband's affec- 
tions. If she had managed to maintain fuller and franker communica- 
tion with her husband concerning her anxieties and conflicts, she would 
probably have found more effective ways of handling them. 

And, finally, all that we know about this woman's personality is what 
we can infer from the particular ways in which she takes her role as wile. 
Neither her behavior nor the personality which we infer from it can be 
understood apart from the role system in which both she and her husband 
participate. The brief sketch at the beginning of this chapter does not 
tell us how she became motivated to take her role in this particular way, 
, but we may be sure that it resulted from a set of attitudes toward herself 
and toward various other people. In the next chapter we go on to a ¢ 
cussion of some of the ways in which such attitudes, so important to 
personality, are acquired. i 
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The Patterning of Self-other Attitudes 


CONFLICT AMONG SELF-OTHER ATTITUDES: 
KAREN HORNEY 


SOME PSYCHIATRIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


ATTITUDES OF SECURITY AND INSECURITY 
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A man torn by conflicting attitudes toward self and others 

An engineer working in collaboration with others at mechanical re- 
search was frequently afflicted by spells of fatigue and irritability. One 
ot these spells was brought about by the following incident. In a discus- 
sion of certain technical matters his opinions were less well received than 
those of his colleagues. Shortly afterward a decision was made in his 
absence, and no opportunity was given him subsequently to present his 
suggestions. Under these circumstances, he could have regarded the pro- 
cedure as unjust and put up a fight, or he could have accepted the ma- 
jority decision with good grace. Either reaction would have been con- 
sistent. But he did neither. Though he felt deeply slighted, he did not 
fight. Consciously he was merely aware of being irritated. The murderous 
rage within him appeared only in his dreams. This repressed rage—a 
composite of his fury against, the others and of his fury against himself for 
his own meekness—was mainly responsible for his fatigue. 

His failure to react consistently was determined by a number of factors. 
He had built up a grandiose image of himself that required deference 
from others to support it. This was unconscious at the time: he simply 
acted on the premise that there was nobody as intelligent and competent 
in his field as he was. Any slight could jeopardize this premise and pro- 
voke rage. Furthermore, he had unconscious sadistic impulses to berate 
and humiliate others—an attitude so objectionable to him that he covered 
it up by overfriendliness. To this was added an unconscious drive to 
exploit people, making it imperative for him to keep in their good graces, 
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The dependence on others was aggravated by a compulsive need for 
approval and affection, combined as it usually is with attitudes of com- 
pliance, appeasement, and avoidance of fight. There was thus a conflict 
between destructive aggressions—reactive rage and sadistic impulses—on 
the one hand, and on the other the need for affection and approval, with 
a desire to appear fair and rational in his own eyes. The result was inner 
upheaval that went unnoticed, while the fatigue that was its external 
manifestation paralyzed all action. 

Looking at the factors involved in the conflict, we are struck first by 
their absolute incompatibility. It would be difficult indeed to imagine 
more extreme opposites than lordly demands for deference and ingratiat- 
ing submissiveness. Second,. the whole conflict remains unconscious. The 
contradictory tendencies operating in it are not recognized but are deeply 
repressed. Only slight bubbles of the battle raging within reach the 
surface. The emotional factors are rationalized: it is an injustice; it is a 
slight; my ideas were better. Third, the tendencies in both directions are 
compulsive. Even if he had some intellectual perception of his excessive 
demands, or of the existence and the nature of his dependence, he could 
not change these factors voluntarily, To be able to change them would 
require considerable analytical work. He was driven on either hynd by 
compelling forces over which he had no control: he could not possibly 
renounce any of the needs acquired by stringent inner necessity. Bue none 
of them represented what he himself really wanted or sought. He would 
want neither to exploit nor to be submissive; as a matter of fact he de- 
spised these tendencies, Such a state of affairs, however, has a far-reaching 
significance for the understanding of neurotic conflicts. It means that no 
decision is feasible. (Horney, 1945) 


The problem of this chapter 

Apart from the rich variety of motives which Freud traced to the 
Oedipus complex, he had comparatively little to say about the ways in 
which an individual's personality is influenced by his motivated relation- 
ships to other people. He had still less to say about how such motivated 
relationships are influenced by the role system of a person's society. And 
yet, as we have seen in earlier chapters, a great deal of the raw material 
for the study of personality consists of behaviors which are determined 
by the ways in which people perceive their own relationship to others. 
Perceived self-other relationships, in turn, are profoundly influenced by 
the role system, which provides a broad frame of reference for perceiving 
self and others, This does not mean that we must discard the many im- 
portant contributions which Freud had to make. But it does mean that 
his contributions should be interpreted in the light of more recent social: 
psychological discoveries. In particular, we must try to understand a pet 
son in terms of his existing self-other attitudes, as well as those of his early 
childhood. We must understand, furthermore, the ways in which a person's 
self-other attitudes are supported and maintained by his participation in 
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his own role system. (This last aspect of the problem is deferred to the 
next two chapters.) 

You may have noticed that the interpretation of the behavior of the 
engineer suffering from a personality disturbance borrowed heavily frome 
Freudian ideas. The engineer was torn by unconscious conflicts, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, But these are not traced back to childhood 
conflicts, nor is there any reference to the Oedipus complex, as would 
have been the case if the interpretation had been a strictly Freudian one. 
The point of view of Karen Horney, the psychiatrist from whom this 
sketch is quoted, is representative of a recent trend sometimes referred 
to as “neo-Freudian.” In the next section we shall look briefly at her 
approach as representative of this important trend. Though borrowing 
heavily from Freud, she believes that a thorough understanding of a 
person's motivated relationship to others provides the most useful ap- 
proach to the study of his personality. We shall make no attempt to give 
a complete account of her system of thought, just as we made no such 
attempt in the case of Freud. 

Our object in this chapter, as distinguished from the preceding one, 
is to bring together some psychiatric contributions to the understanding 
of social influences upon personality. We shall attempt such an integra- 
tion in the last two sections, noting some similarities and some differences 
between “normal” and “abnormal” personalities. Our central problem is 
to understand how personality organization may be accounted for by the 
ways in which a person perceives his own self and relates his perceived self 
to other persons around him. 


CONFLICT AMONG SELF-OTHER ATTITUDES: 
KAREN HORNEY 


Horney began her career as a Freudian psychoanalyst in Europe. Like 
many others among Freud’s well-known followers, she came to differ with 
him in important ways. Her own gradually developing point of view 
resulted in part from her observation, after coming to this country, that 
American patients seemed to differ in significant ways from those she had 
known in Europe. This observation more or less coincided with a series of 
contributions by cultural anthropologists during the 1920's and 1930's con- 
cerning the effects of cultural forces upon personality development. And 
so, like many of her contemporaries, she was led to wonder whether some 
of the tendencies which Freud believed to be instinctive might be traced 
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to cultural conditions common to the section of society from which 
Freud’s patients had come. This line of thought did not lead her to a 
detailed analysis of culture, but it did lead her to try to understand her 
patients in terms of their existing motives of relating themselves to other 
people. This approach to the understanding and treatment of neurotics 
is characteristic of several other neo-Freudians, especially in this country. 
Because she deals so explicitly with interpersonal relations, her work is 
particularly important for social psychology. 


Repressed hostility and basic anxiety 

Horney’s experience with neurotic patients led her to the conclusion 
that in our society they all showed one crucial characteristic. This charac- 
teristic she labels the attitude of basic anxiety, which she describes (1937) 
as “an insidiously increasing, all-pervading feeling of being lonely and 
helpless in a hostile world. . . . The basic anxiety underlies all relation- 
ships to people. . . . It may be roughly described as a feeling of being 
small, helpless, deserted, endangered in a world that is out to abuse, cheat, 
» attack, humiliate, betray, envy.” This attitude does not in itself consti- 
tute a neurosis, but it isa necessary pre-condition for the development 
of neurosis in our society, she believes. As social psychologists, we are not 
interested in the attitude of basic anxiety just because it often leads to 
neurosis. Our interest is in the steps by which this attitude is acquired, 
because they help us to understand some of the problems which must be 
faced by everyone in our society. 

Basic anxiety develops out of more specific anxieties in childhood— 
namely, those which arise from repressed hostility. To have hostile im- 
Pulses, and to act upon them, is normal enough. After all, every child is 
inevitably thwarted. The average child, if he attributes the thwarting to 
another person, will strike back, “talk back,” or otherwise express his 
momentary hostility, after which he harbors no persistent resentment. 
But under certain conditions not only’is hostile behavior not expressed, 
but the feeling of hostility is repressed. A young man, for example, reveals 
deep antagonism to his father in ways,that are easy for others to see. He 
also reveals hostility in ways that are unmistakable to a psychoanalyst, a$ 
in dreams. Nevertheless, he may have no awareness at all of such hostility. 
His “pretense” (to use Horney’s figure of speech) does not seem to him 
to be pretense at all. 


Repressing a hostility means “pretending” that everything is all right 
and thus refraining from fighting when eon to fight, or St least when 
we wish to fight. Hence the first unavoidable consequence of such a repres- 
sion is that it generates a feeling of defenselessness. If hostility is re 
when a person's interests are factually attacked it becomes possible for 
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others to attack him... . . By repression the frightening hostility disappears 
from awareness, or is kept from entering awareness . ^ - if hostility is 
repressed the person has not the remotest idea he is hostile. (1937) 
Horney outlines four conditions under which children are thus likely 
to repress hostility. (1) The small child is in fact dependent on his parents, 
but the child's feeling that such dependence is a vital necessity results from 
the way he has been treated rather than from his needs for biological 
survival. A child who has been made to feel particularly dependent on 
parents may repress hostility out of fear of losing his dependent status. 
“I need you” is the motto. (2) The child may have been intimidated by 
his parents—directly, by threats, prohibitions or punishments, or indirectly 
by warning of dangers in the threatening world about him. An appre- 
hensive child is likely to repress hostility, acting upon the motto “I am 
afraid of you.” (3) Children often feel that they are loved not as a birth- 
right—i.e., loved “automatically,” no matter what they do—but rather that 
they are loved contingently, depending on whether they are “good.” Such 
children may repress hostility lest they be no longer loved. The motto is 
“I must have your love.” (4) Finally, children are often trained to feel 
that hostile expressions are in themselves bad. Hence they may repress 
hostility for reasons of guilt. The motto is “I must not be bad.” 
Anxiety, according to Horney, is a necessary consequence of repressed 
hostility. Anxiety arising from repression is compounded of two kinds of 
apprehension. There is not only the initial threat (losing love, being 
punished, etc.); there is also the constant danger that one will not be able 
to control one’s own hostile impulses. (This part of her theory is strictly 
Freudian: repressed impulses do not just die; there is still a need to do 
something about them, even though there is no awareness of the original 
nature of the impulse.) To put the matter in another way, there are three 
things to be said about a person who has repressed a hostile impulse: he 
wants to express hostility; he fears what will happen to him if he does; 
and out of this conflict grows the secondary dread that he will lose control 
of himself. In a very important way, then, one’s own self becomes a source 
of threat in anxiety. “I can’t trust myself not to do things which will 
bring injury to myself” is the way this would be verbalized, if it could be 
verbalized. n 
It was not Horney but Freud who first called attention to the impor- 
tance of ways of controlling hostility as a clue to personality formation. 
But Freud later came to view the impulse to express hostility (aggression) 
as instinctive—“the death instinct,” he called it, by way of contrasting It 
with sexuality, or “life instinct.” Thus, to him, aggression was an appe- 
tite like hunger or sex; if satisfaction is denied, tension mounts and spills 
over into indirect ways of seeking satisfaction. Horney, however, more in 
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keeping with modern psychological thought, thinks of hostility as being 
one of many kinds of response which the organism is capable of making— 
such as talking, for example—rather than a response which is biologically 
demanded. The amount of hostility expressed, as well as the way in which 
it is expressed, results from interacting with other people. Freud was not 
completely consistent on this point, but in some of his writings other 
people are scarcely more than convenient targets for aggression which 
must in some way or other find an outlet. To Horney, interaction with 
other people provides the source as well as the targets for hostility. Hers 
is a basically social-psychological view of the origins of hostility. 

Not all anxieties lead to basic anxiety, however, and basic anxiety does 
not inevitably show itself in neurosis. All neurotics have basic anxiety, 
but not all people who have basic anxiety are neurotics. We are thus led 
to ask about the varying consequences of repressed hostility and the condi- 
tions under which one consequence rather than another occurs. To these 
questions, too, Horney gives answers that are essentially social-psychologi- 
cal in nature: the consequences depend upon the kinds of interpersonal 
relations to which repressed hostility leads. 


Interpersonal patterns resulting from 

repressed hostility 

In our society every child, no matter to what degree he has repressed 
hostility, must somehow come to terms with other people in his little 
world. The task is particularly difficult for the child who has repressed 
a good deal of hostility: Such a child 


ropes lor ways to keep going, ways to cope with this menacing world. 
Despite his own weakness and fears, he unconsciously shapes his tactics 
to meet the particular forces operating in his environment, In doing $0, 
he develops not only ad hoc strategies [i.e., to meet the immediate 
Situation] but lasting character trends which become part of his per- 
sonality. (1945) 


Every such child, according to Horney, works out a strategy which in the 
main follows one of three main lines: moving toward people, against 
them, or away from them. Each of these corresponds to a general attitude 
toward his social world. Although one of the three is usually predominant 
for each individual, there are always traces of the other two. The neurotic 
is the person who cannot manage conflicts among the three attitudes. Our 
interest, however, lies not so much in neurosis as in seeing the processes 
by which these attitudes toward other people develop and in noting their 
consequences for personality, whether neurotic or not. 

MOVING TOWARD PEOPLE. Persons whose dominant attitude is one of 
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moving toward people are described by Horney as “compliant.” Such a 
person 


shows a marked need for affection and approval and an especial need 
for a “partner”—that is, a friend, lover, husband or wife who is to fulfill 
all expectations of life and take responsibility for good and evil, his 
successful manipulation becoming the predominant task. . . . [He] needs 
to be liked, wanted, desired, loved; to feel accepted, welcomed, approved 
of, appreciated: to be needed, to be of importance to others, especially to 
one particular person; to be helped, protected, taken care of, guided. 
(1945) 


He often subordinates himself to others, seeks good things for others but 
not for himself. He is conspicuously nonassertive, nonvindictive and non- 
ambitious. Horney finds, however, that assertiveness, vindictiveness, and 
ambition are not absent in the predominantly “moving toward” person: 
they are only repressed. And so, like Freud, she asks why it is necessary to 
repress them. She answers that conscious feelings of hostility would be 
an unbearable threat to the need to be protected and loved: “If I enter- 
tained any hostility toward him I would lose him.” The repression is, so 
to speak, a way of convincing oneself both that there is no such danger 
and that one is worthy of the all-important love and respect of others. 
He is thus in conflict: he wants to be hostile and he wants also not to be 
hostile lest he lose his source of love and protection. Tension accumu- 
lates from this conflict, and energy is directed toward an exaggerated 
devotion to others. Such behavior serves the same purposes as does the 
repression. It “proves” to the individual both that he can control his 
impulses and that he is worthy of others’ love and protection. His over- 
devotion also serves the purpose of tying others to him by bonds of obli- 
gation. Horney reports that the extreme “going toward” person shows 
by his behavior that he expects such obligations to be met. Such a person 
“will make demands ‘because he is so miserable,’ or will secretly domi- 
nate under the guise of ‘loving.’ . .. Not knowing that his demands upon 
others are excessive and egocentric, he cannot help feeling at times that 
he is so unfairly treated that he simply can’t stand it any longer” (1945). 

MOVING AGAINST PEOPLE. People whose dominant characteristic is 
one of moving against people are above all interested in being “tough.” 
They regard themselves as “realistic” in recognizing that they live in a 
world of “every man for himself.” They are apt to regard doctrines of 
humility and brotherly love as confessions of weakness or as hypocritical 
pretensions. The needs of such a person 


stem fundamentally from his feeling that the world is an arena where, in 
the Darwinian sense, only the fittest survive and the strong annihilate 
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the weak . . . a callous pursuit of self-interest is the paramount law. 
Hence his primary need becomes one of control over others. . . . He needs 
to excel, to achieve success, prestige or recognition in any form. . .. In 
contrast to the compliant type who is afraid to win a game, he is a bad 
loser and undeniably wants victory. . .. A strong need to exploit others, 
to outsmart them, to make them of use to himself, is part of the picture. 
Any situation or relationship is looked at from the standpoint of “What 
can I get out of it?”—whether it has to do with money, prestige, contacts x 
or ideas. The person himself is consciously or semiconsciously convinced 
that everyone acts this way, and so what counts is to do it more efficiently 
than the rest. The qualities he develops are almost diametrically opposed 
to those of the compliant type. (1945) 


Just as the overcompliant person is not lacking in motives of self- 
assertion but rather has repressed them, so the overtough person is not 
without “the softer human sentiments.” Indeed, it is his compulsion to 
fight against them, according to Horney, that produces his extreme need 
to be tough. Motives of needing and depending upon others are repressed 
by the “tough” neurotic. His repression, like that of the compliant neu- 
rotic, springs from basic anxiety. He, too, feels lonely and helpless in a 
hostile world, but he has taken an opposite path toward relief from 
anxiety. His great need is not that of convincing himself that he is not 
hostile, as in the case of the overcompliant, but of convincing himself 
that he is not helpless. The tougher he is, and the more others recognize 
him as such, the more certainly he proves to himself that he can take care 
of himself in a hostile world. In one important respect, however, he is 
like the overcompliant: he does not recognize hostility in himself. It is 
the world which is hostile; he himself is only realistic in recognizing that 
it is so. 

Motives of prevailing over others, in such a person, are altogether 
consistent with the gains of repressing motives of dependence. Both serve 
the purpose of keeping under control impulses which might be ruinous. 
Conscious motives of wanting to “move toward” others would arouse un- 
bearable apprehension lest one be taken advantage of by others, who are 
hostile. By numbing such motives, the “moving against” neurotic relieves 
this sense of danger and maintains a self-picture (however false) of one 
who can depend upon himself to meet a hostile world. His tough behavior 
serves exactly the same purposes. He constantly proves to himself in daily 
acts that he is strong and does not need to fear that he cannot control 
himself. 

MOVING AWAY FROM PEOPLE. Horney finds that some people who are 
ridden by basic anxiety develop neither “moving toward” nor “moving 
against” tendencies as dominant characteristics. Instead, they seek to get 
away from anxiety by “moving away”; she describes them as “detached.” 
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What is crucial is their inner need to put emotional distance between 
themselves and others. More accurately, it is their conscious and un- 
conscious determination not to get emotionally involved with others in 
any way, whether in love, fight, cooperation or competition. They draw 
around themselves a kind of magic circle which no one may penetrate . . . 
the underlying principle here is never to become so attached to anybody 
or anything that he or it becomes indispensable. . . . Another pronounced 
need [of the detached person] is his need for privacy. He is like a person 
in a hotel room who rarely removes the “Do Not Disturb” sign from his 
door. . . . Self-sufficiency and privacy both serve his outstanding need, the 
need for utter independence. . . . His independence, like the whole phe- 
nomenon of detachment of which it is a part, has a negative orientation; 
it is aimed at not being influenced, coerced, tied, obligated. . . . To con- 
form with accepted rules of behavior or traditional sets of values is repel- 
lent to him, He will conform outwardly in order to avoid friction, but in 
his own mind he stubbornly rejects all conventional rules and standards. 
... The need to feel superior . . . must be stressed. . . . Abhorring com- 
petitive struggle, he does not want to excel through consistent effort. He 
feels rather that the treasures within him should be recognized without 
any effort on his part. ... , Another way his sense of feeling of superiority 
expresses itself is in his feeling of his own uniqueness. This is a direct 
outgrowth of his wanting to feel separate and distinct from others. He 
may liken himself to a tree standing alone on a hilltop, while the trees _ 
in the forest below are stunted by those about them. 

Where the compliant type looks at his fellow men with the silent 
question, “Will he like me?”—and the aggressive type wants to know, 
“How strong an adversary is he?” or “Can he be useful to me?”—the de- 
tached person’s first concern is, “Will he interfere with me? Will he want 
to influence me or leave me alone?” (1945) 

The reason why some people develop neurotic detachment, according 
to Horney, is that they have been unable to relieve basic anxiety either 
by compliance or by toughness: “. . - the detached person can neither 
appease nor fight, neither cooperate nor dictate terms, neither love nor 
be ruthless, He is as defenseless as an animal that has only one means of 
coping with danger—that is, to escape and hide” (1945). After all, one 
must come to terms with other people somehow, and if other methods 
fail, one can always keep away. Horney finds that the detached person 
who is a full-blown neurotic has pretty thoroughly repressed all motives 
relating to other people except those of wanting to be left alone. He 
combines the repressions of both the overcompliant and the overtough. 
He represses motives of ambition and assertiveness, like the compliant 
neurotic, but does not succeed in finding the compensating satisfaction 
of tying himself to others who can love and protect him. He also represses 
motives of wanting to be loved and cared for, like the tough neurotic, 
but without the accompanying gratification of seeing himself prevail 
over others. 
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Detachment, Horney believes, functions in two ways. To begin with, 
it offers a solution to the conflict arising from tendencies to move both 
toward and against people; it avoids both horns of the dilemma. Second 
it provides the individual with a (fictitious) self-picture which is sati 
ing; he sees himself as neither weak nor hostile but as strong and 
“above it all.” 

The detached neurotic has thus repressed both moving-toward and 
moving-against motives. To recognize either motive would arouse fei 
of disastrous consequences and also fears of loss of self control. If he co 


pliant, I would risk being trod upon by others; if I wanted to be hostile, 
others would injure me. As long as I don’t want either, I can depend 
upon myself not to get into trouble.” Not only is each motive, alone, a 
threat; both together are a source of conflict because they are inco 
patible. By repressing both, conscious conflict is relieved. Since he doe 
not allow himself either to “move toward” or to “move against” 
his only alternative is to “move away” from them. The resulting detach- 
ment serves to keep at a distance other people who might arouse in him 
the motives which he feels to be dangerous. i 

All these descriptions by Horney are taken from her study of neu 
rotics, who are characterized not by “normal” anxiety but by basic anxie 
Later in this chapter we shall point to some differences between neuroti 
and non-neurotic symptoms. 


The "idealized image” and “externalization” 
Not even the most neurotic person represses all motives. He “fi 
himself” and does a good deal of rationalizing, simply because he cannot 
afford to recognize that he wants to injure others or to be taken care OF 
by others. In denying that he wants some things, he sets up other goals: 
Thus he builds up a picture, partly false but not entirely so, of what 
wants to be. Such a wishful self-picture Horney terms the idealized images 
(This concept, like many others used by neo-Freudians, was origin 
Freud's; he conceived of the “ego ideal” as being one aspect of the super 
ego. Horney, however, like many of her contemporaries, makes a good 
deal more use of it than did Freud.) i 
The idealized image, she believes, is largely unconscious. Sometimes & 
neurotic convinces himself that he is identical with his idealized image 
Such a person is usually judged to be self-satisfied, conceited, or arro 
Other neurotics are overwhelmed by their own unworthiness as comp 
with the idealized image; they are self-derogatory to a pronounced degree: 
In either case the idealized image is created because it is needed. Horney 
stresses, in particular, the defensive function which it performs. It i 
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above all a device for reducing conflict. The compliant neurotic, for exam- 
ple, often creates for himself the idealized image of a saint. Whether he 
does or does not believe that he is that saint, the function of the image 
is the same: it turns shortcomings into virtues, and it makes what is 
wanted but feared to be something not really desirable at all. As a would- 
be saint, the compliant neurotic can glory in being weak and unaggressive 
and can be proud of not wanting to prevail over others. Or the tough 
neurotic may see himself as a would-be Robin Hood who uses ruthless 
means toward noble ends. As such, he may be ashamed of signs of weak- 
ness in himself, but signs of his own toughness bring him only the closer 
to his idealized image. With the aid of the image he can justify his repu- 
diation of the “softer” virtues. 

Another function is also served by the idealized image. It provides 
an enduring goal toward which the individual can direct his activities. 
“Looking back over the history of many patients we are led to believe 
that its establishment has often been literally lifesaving,” Horney writes 
(1945). “. . . a person builds up an idealized image of himself because 
he cannot tolerate himself as he really is.” The self of the neurotic, in 
other words, as he would perceive himself if he could see through his own 
repressions, would scarcely be worth defending. But the idealized image 
gives him something to live for and to fight for. It not only safeguards him 
from the necessity of seeing himself as others see him; it also provides an 
incentive that is worth struggling for. 

But in order to make the idealized image “stick,” the neurotic usually 
finds it also necessary to reconstruct his perceptions of the external world 
to fit it. Such reconstruction Horney terms externalization, which she 
defines as “the tendency to experience internal processes as if they occurred 
outside oneself,” It is a process which has the very great advantage of 
enabling one to hold the external factors responsible for one’s own diffi 
culties, Externalization represents Horney’s extension of Freud's original 
concept of projection, which is a process of attributing to others one’s 
own unwelcome motives or characteristics as a defense against acknowl- 
edging them in oneself. Thus, by externalization, the detached neurotic, 
for example, sees other people as wanting to interfere with him, instead 
of recognizing his own compulsion to keep away from people. 

The neurotic, because he is driven by conflict and anxiety, is often 
compulsive in his behavior; he simply must do certain things whether or 
not they are appropriate or reasonable. But by attributing his h inner 
coercion” to outer compulsion he sees himself as forced by outer circum- 
stance. Thus he can maintain his ideal image untarnished. For example, 
a “tough” neurotic believes that other people are constantly taking ad- 
vantage of his good nature. (Remember that his external toughness goes 
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hand in hand with repressed motives of wanting to be loved and pro- 
tected.) His own idealized image is that of a person with a forceful per- 
sonality (which “naturally” includes a certain amount of aggressiveness) 
who is above all good and kind. Toughness has become necessary to him 
as the only way in which he can cope with life, but he cannot live with a 
self-ideal of toughness. And so he externalizes—i.e., he views his own 
behavior as compelled by toughness in others, not as reflecting his own 
true nature but rather as something occurring in spite of the softness of 
his own nature. Thus he is able to keep both a way of life and a self-image 
which are necessary to him. 


Even this brief glimpse at Horney’s theories will show that her point 
of view, if not her vocabulary, is compatible with a modern social-psycho- 
logical approach. She deals not with “instincts” but with acquired motives 
and attitudes, and not with a single, master motiye but with a variety of 
them which corresponds to the variety of ways in which behaviors are 
actually directed. She recognizes that “abnormality” is relative to the cul- 
ture in which it appears. Society is not the enemy of the individual but 
something in which he participates. One index of “abnormality” in per- 
sonality is the degree to which shared perceptions of self and others have 
given way to privately distorted perceptions. As a result of such distor- 
tions, the neurotic’s behaviors become so extreme and so persistent that 
they add to his previous difficulties. (In a later section we shall attempt 4 
more detailed evaluation of Horney's theories in relation to those of 
Freud.) 


SOME PSYCHIATRIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


The child's position in his family 

There was one limited area within which Freud had a great deal to 
say about social relationships. Emphatically and repeatedly he pointed to 
the family as the first, all-important group in which the child develops 
more or less lifelong patterns of love and hostility. As Freud saw it, these 
relationships were centered about the theme of the Oedipus complex: 
which has to do primarily with motives of love, hate, and guilt between 
the child and each of his parents. But it was Alfred Adler, one of Freud’s 
earliest and most important associates, who first became systematically 
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interested in questions of children’s relations to one another within the 
family. 

Everything that Adler wrote was based upon the assumption that 
people are constantly striving to make up for felt deficiencies. The terms 
“compensation” and “inferiority complex” were originally Adler's. In 
compensating for felt inferiorities, we often overshoot the mark, so to 
speak, and he believed that such overcompensations accounted for a great 
many enduring personality characteristics. Inferiority, moreover, neces- 
sarily implies some standard of comparison, and such standards are 
usually provided by comparing oneself to other people. Hence, for Adler, 
compensating for inferiority became almost synonymous with “striving 
for power” in relation to other people. It was from this general point 
of view that Adler made his observations about the importance of sibling 
relationships. 

Every infant goes through an autistic stage in which his own desires 
are like the sun around which other family members revolve. The only 
child, according to Adler, never quite outgrows such self-centeredness. 
The oldest in a family of two or more children, however, undergoes the 
experience of “dethronement’; he sees himself eclipsed by a younger, 
brighter sun. Inevitably the first-born struggles to maintain his central 
position. Often his basic “style of life” first takes its form as an outgrowth 
of such an experience. Patterns of competition, jealousy, or loneliness are 
examples of “styles” which Adler believed to be particularly common in 
the first-born for this reasom. 

The youngest, like the only child, never knows dethronement but, 
unlike him, he does experience competition—the kind of competition in 
which, however, he has the advantage of being specially favored and 
protected by parents. His “style” is likely to be one of yearning for con- 
tinued dependence and protection. A middle child among three or more 
is likely to be “squeezed” between the oldest (who, after all, enjoys a 
special position and is apt to fight hard to keep it) and the youngest (who 
receives special protection as “the baby”). Middle children, Adler Tear 
soned, are least likely to have problems of parental dependence, since 
they have neither known continued babying nor had to fight to regain 
the lost status of being the only child. 

All these conclusions rest upon the assumption that much of per- 
sonality represents a competitive reaction to the early family situation. 
There are societies in which it is hardly possible for a child to experience 
such competition. But there can be little doubt that it occurs commonly 
ir contemporary American families. Several investigations of this prob- 
lem lead to the conclusion that jealousy is least common if a child is 
“dethroned” at a very early age, or at an age when his interests are less 
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exclusively centered in home and parents. One such study (Sewall, 1930), 
based upon a sample of families who had brought one or more children 
to a child guidance clinic, reports most jealousy between siblings whose 
age differences range. between 18 and 42 months. Several studies are in 
agreement that jealousy has more serious effects upon the personalities 
of oldest children than on those of their younger siblings (see Ross, 1931; 
Foster, 1927). 

Quantitative studies have not, however, shown any very clear differ- 
ences in most other personality characteristics among oldest, middle, and 
youngest children, of the kind that Adler noted. This fact does not dis- 
prove Adler’s theories concerning the kinds of competitive situations 
which children’ in different family positions are likely to face. It only 
indicates, probably, that there are many other kinds of influences which 
also affect personality. Competitive influences are not the only or neces- 
sarily the most important ones. Personality is powerfully influenced both 
by constitutional factors and by social interaction of other than competi- 
tive kinds within the family. 

Nevertheless, Adler’s suggestions along these lines represent one of 
the most important psychiatric contributions to the social psychology of 
personality. In middle-class families of our own society, in particular, 
competitive attitudes among siblings are very common indeed. There are 
many persons whose personalities we can understand much better if we 
take such considerations into account than if we ignore them. From a 
social-psychological point of view, the importance of this contribution is 
that it provides a set of hypotheses concerning some specific ways in which 
patterns of self-other attitudes are acquired. That is, the child, by inter- 
acting with others in the small circle of those who are important to him, 
acquires habits of looking at others in relation to himself and at himself 
in relation to others. This perceived relationship between himself and 
others is something that he cares about very deeply. He sees certain 
kinds of relationship as desirable and others (inferiority, for example, OF 
rejection by parents) as undesirable. Such predispositions to relate himself 
to others in certain ways may be primarily goal oriented or primarily 
threat oriented, but in any case they provide a central core for the 
organization of personality. 


Freud's and Horney’s social-psychological 
contributions H 

The foregoing discussions of the theories of Freud, Horney, and 
Adler have not aimed at completeness. In particular, we have outlined 
only one of Adler's contributions, and we shall make no attempt tO 
review his total system of thought. In this section we shall attempt only 
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to compare some of the contributions of Freud with those of one of his 
important followers in regard to social factors in personality formation. 
_ By way of oversimplified summary it may be said that to Freud other 
people often appeared to be primarily obstacles to the satisfaction of 
instinct. To him, personality formation was a process of working out 
solutions to the problem of how to satisfy instinctive demands in a social 
world which forbids direct and immediate satisfaction. This might be 
described as a “steam boiler” theory. That is, the individual is driven 
by imperious demands; to the extent that satisfaction is denied, pressure 
accumulates and must find release in indirect ways (through leaks in the 
system of pipes, to continue the analogy). 

To Horney, on the other hand, there is no single driving force, though 
in any particular society certain motives are quite certain to be developed 
in almost all individuals, Sexual motives, for example (which Freud 
viewed as manifestations of an irresistible instinctive force), may be ex- 
pressed either in their own right—i.e., simply because it is satisfying to 
do so—or in the interests of other motives. Neurotics in our culture, as 
she sees them, are very apt to make use of sexuality—and of other capaci- 
ties, such as that of achieving power—not for their inherent satisfyingness 
but as a means of finding protection against basic anxiety. Neurotics, 
driven by the steam boiler of anxiety, thus become compulsive and 
insatiable in their expression of sexuality, power, or other means with 
which they hope to quiet anxiety. It is precisely such compulsiveness 
which stamps them as neurotic. Thus for Horney the steam-boiler theory 
applies to the formation of neurosis but not to the formation of person- 
ality in general. : 

Personality formation, to her, is a process of developing dominant 
motives in the service of which the individual uses any and all capacities 
which he has—including those of sex and the achieving of power. Other 
people are essential both for acquiring and for satisfying such dominant 
motives—especially, in our society, the motive of wanting to be loved and 
taken care of. Motive satisfaction takes many forms, each of which can 
be satisfying in its own right and not just because it ministers to sexuality 
or any other innate drives. Motive satisfaction is not merely a matter of 
reducing, pressure in the boiler, because there is no single boiler (except 
for those who have acquired a good deal of basic anxiety). In the case of 
the neurotic, however, any behavior of which he is capable may be used 
in the relief of a single drive—anxiety. : 

Horney thus stresses the goal aspect of motivated behavior—multiple 
goals, the energy for reaching them being mobilized by multiple drives 
except in the case of neurotics, for whom the acquired drive of anxiety 
is primary. Freud, on the other hand, tends to stress the drive aspects of 
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motivated behavior, and applies his single-drive theory to “normals” and 
neurotics alike. Freud did not entirely ignore goals, but the goals which 
he stressed are directly linked to one (or a very few) instinctive drives. 
Horney’s motivational theory is one which emphasizes a multiplicity of 
goals—especially interpersonal ones—and which minimizes the dependence 
of specific motives upon specific, biologically determined states of drive. 
In this sense, Horney’s position corresponds more closely than that of 
Freud to the general position taken in this book. Her observations and 
her theories can more readily be stated in terms of motives and attitudes 
which are influenced both by protoplasm and by society. 

Freud’s contribution to the total theory of personality is incomparably 
greater than that of any other person, however. He was the great pioneer 
who first noted the consequences of conflict and repression, and without 
him there could have been neither a Horney nor any other ned-Freudian. 
Horney broke away from Freud's single-drive theories but r°tained his 
emphasis upon conflict and repression. Without minimizing ..e impor- 
tance of repression and conflict, she emphasizes patterns of interpersonal 
relations. As a social-psychological system of thought about personality, 
Horney’s contributions can teach us more than those of Freud alone. 


“Normal” and “abnormal” processes in 

personality formation 

You are probably wondering how much of Freud's and Horney’s 
theories, derived from the study of neurotic patients, can be applied to 
more normal people? In particular, are we to assume that processes of 
personality formation which they attribute to repression do not take place 
without repression? Is repression characteristic of neurotics only, or do 
they differ from the rest of us in the amount of their repression? If psy- 
chiatric theories do not apply to “normals,” their usefulness is consider- 
ably limited, 

Most people are more or less aware of some of the conflicts out of 
which Freud and Horney believe that repression develops. (You may 
have had the experience of “recognizing -yourself” on many of the pre 
ceding pages. Nearly everyone has this experience on first reading this 
kind of material.) To what extent do their theories apply to people who 
are aware of such conflicts? If they do not, does it follow that there must 
be two psychologies of personality—one for those who repress and one 
for those who do not? 

Such a conclusion is not justified. First, people cannot be divided into 
those who repress and those who do not; all of us do some repressing: 
The fact that a person consciously recognizes in himself some of the 
conflicts which Freud and Horney describe is no guarantee that he has 
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no repressions at all. Secondly, repression is not necessarily an all-or-none 
affair. There may be different degrees of it. A person may be only partly 
aware of a certain motive, in the sense that he has not completely re- 
pressed it, although he attributes less importance to it than he should; 
or in the sense that he represses it in some instances more than in others. 

REPRESSION AMONG “NORMAL” PEOPLE. Freud himself believed that 
many everyday acts on the part of all of us can be explained only by 
repression (1904). Several experimental studies, moreover, give pretty 
clear evidence of repression by “normal” subjects. We quote herewith a 
few excerpts from what is probably the most important critical review 
of such experiments. 


The use of failure as a means of creating anxiety by punishment of 
ego-striving was first used in connection with repression by Rosenzweig 
and Mason (1934). They presented a series of simple jigsaw puzzles to 
young children, permitting each child to complete only half the puzzles. 
Afterward the children, who had seen a picture of each puzzle at the time 
it was attempted, were asked to recall the names of as many of the puzzles 
as possible. It was found that children who were rated low in pride re- 
called more uncompleted tasks, a simple Zeigarnik effect [see pp. 116-117] 
but that those whom their teachers looked upon as having a good deal of 
pride recalled more of the completed ones. The children who were 
capable of being punished by these failures, in other words, showed a 
repressive defense. 

In order to test this conclusion in another way, Rosenzweig (1941) pre- 
sented similar puzzles under the same conditions to two groups of 
Harvard students, One group was told that it was a mental test situation 
and the other group that the properties of the puzzles, not the subjects, 
were being studied; the first group felt on trial, the second group did not. 
A comparison of the relative number of names of completed and un- 
completed tasks recalled demonstrated that the group that felt on trial re- 
called a much larger proportion of the completed tasks and the other 
group recalled more uncompleted ones. This clearly confirmed the results 
of the earlier experiment. 3 X ; 

Projection [is sometimes] a defense against anxiety. » . - In such instance 
analytic experience has shown that anxiety is reduced when the patient 
is able to cast the blame for a shameful circumstance into the outer world, 
leaving himself guiltless or even victimized. In an attempt to measure 
such behavior, Sears (1936) secured character trait ratings of themselves 
and each other from nearly a hundred college fraternity men. The ratings 
related to stinginess, obstinacy, disorderliness and bashfulness. A com- 
parison of the degree of a given trait attributed to others with the amount 
attributed to the individual by others indicated that there was no simple 
relationship between these two variables. When a rough measure of 
insight was taken into consideration, however, it was found that those 
men who possessed more than the average amount of a trait tended to 
attribute more than average amount to others, provided insight was 
lacking, i.e., provided their self-ratings deviated markedly from the ratings 
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attributed to them by others, In essence this means that projection of 
these character traits appeared to be a function of lack of insight (repres- ` 
sion). i 

The source of such repression might be the feelings of guilt for pos- 
sessing a socially undesirable trait oneself. Sears found, however, that 
such projection occurred at each end of the dimension of ratings, ie. 
with generosity as well as with stinginess, etc. 

In contrast with this measure of already existing tendencies to projec- 
tion, Wright (1940) has actually created the conditions necessary for guilt 
feelings and has found that only when such conditions are present does 
the projection occur. Eight-year old children were given pairs of toys, one 
a preferred toy and one non-preferred, and then asked to give one toy toa 
friend to play with. Immediately afterward they were asked which toy the 
friend would have given away. The proportion of times that the friend 
was considered generous (giving away the preferred toy) was much less 
after the conflict situation, in which the child himself was forced to give 
away a toy, than it was after a control situation in which the child did not 
have to give away a toy. Posner concludes from this that stinginess is 
projected when the person feels guilty about his own stinginess. 

There is evidence from these two studies that projection, as a defense 
mechanism, accompanies a lack of insight into one’s qualities and that 
guilt concerning a particular kind of action can initiate the projection. 


(Sears, 1944) 


Such evidence, to the effect that repression is closely related to pride 
and guilt, serves to reinforce our comments in the preceding chapter 
concerning the social origins of repression. Even the most “normal” of us 
are apt to do a certain amount of repressing when anticipated judgments 
of other people threaten to disturb our pictures of ourselves as we would 
like to see them. 

The important question, then, is not whether an individual does or 
does not repress. Since we all repress, to some extent, the important ques- 
tions become: What motive is repressed? How thoroughly? What con- 
flicting motives have led to its repression? and (most important of all) 
What are the consequences of its repression? Insofar as the consequences 
of partial repression and of complete repression are similar we may expect 
that the theories of Freud and Horney may apply also to “normal” 
people. 

VARYING DEGREES OF REPRESSION AND SELF-RESTRAINT. No one beyond 
the age of infancy expresses immediately and without restraint every im- 
pulse to behave in certain ways. We all learn to restrain and to delay 
quite consciously the expression of many impulses. For example, we do 
not tell our guests that we are bored with them, and we refrain from 
telling the boss what we think of him. Such impulse checking, which 
involves continuing awareness of the motive, and which involves no Te- 
pression at all, we shall refer to as conscious self-restraint. At the opposite 
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extreme is complete repression of motives, which thereby become totally 
inaccessible to consciousness. (Only under intensive psychoanalytic treat- 
ment, according to Freud, do genuinely repressed motives ever become 
conscious again.) Between these extremes of complete consciousness and 
complete unconsciousness in checking motives, there are varying degrees 
of partial consciousness and partial repression. Sometimes we “put away” 
certain impulses and ideas so that they are temporarily “out of mind” 
by “turning our minds to other things.” Or, by “explaining away” im- 
pulses that are unwelcome, we manage to forget them for greater or lesser 
periods of time. The term suppression is sometimes used for motives 
thus temporarily “banished” but still accessible to later recall. 

There are no sharp lines of division between conscious self-restraint, 
suppression, and complete repression. They represent, rather, different 
ways of checking impulses, and in particular different degrees of accessi- 
bility to awareness. As with other things which vary in degree (such as 
height or weight, for example), the difference between opposite extremes 
is very great, even though there are no sharp dividing lines at any point 
on the scale, For present purposes we shall stress the similarities of these 
different degrees of consciousness in checking impulses, because they 
all have much in common with respect to social influences upon 
personality. 

The psychoanalytic understanding of a person is only begun when it 
is discovered that he has repressed a certain motive. It is necessary to 
know why it has been repressed; what conflict it serves to reduce. It is 
necessary to ask exactly the same questions about more conscious forms 
of impulse checking, which also arise out of conflicts. Conscious self- 
restraint and suppression are, in fact, less extreme devices for meeting 
exactly the same kinds of conflicts which repressions serve to quiet. Like 
repression, they have their origins in interaction with other persons. And, 
like repression, they have social consequences. In fact, conscious self- 
restraint, suppression, and repression, when used by the same individual 
in facing the same kind of conflict, lead to personality developments 
which are similar in many ways. They are alternative devices, of which 
repression is the most drastic and conscious self-restraint the least so. 
Severe conflicts require severe measures, and an individual resorts to 
repression not just because he has “got the habit,” but because he faces a 
conflict which he has been unable to manage by less drastic methods. 

A large part of Freud's many volumes is given to descriptions of the 
displacements and indirect expressions of repressed motives. He might 
have said many of the same things about suppression and conscious self- 
restraint. Whenever the expression of a motive is checked, consciously or 


unconsciously, the energy mobilized by its accompanying drive remains 
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unexpended. The usual result is that substitute paths to the goal are 
found, or else new goals substituted for existing ones (Chapter 10). 
Regardless of whether these substitutions have been made necessary by 
repression, by suppression, or by conscious self-restraint, it is the same 
individual with the same resources at his disposal who must make the 
substitutions. Although repression commonly leads to more serious dis- 
turbances of personality, the general directions of any individual’s per- 
sonality development are roughly parallel regardless of whether he has 
met his conflicts by repression, by suppression, or by conscious self- 
restraint. Again, we must insist that there are many differences, and 
important ones, between the two extremes of conscious self-restraint and 
repression. In particular, there remains at the former extreme the possi- 
bility of self-criticism with regard to the nature of substitute activity. 
When repression is complete, such considerations are not brought to bear 
at all. In spite of these and other differences between much and little 
repression, it is important to note some similarities, too. 

This general point of view may be illustrated by the hypothetical case 
of a child who is beginning to learn to “move toward” people. He has 
discovered that by being friendly, helpful, and “compliant” he continues 
to receive the kind of love and protection which were important to him 
as an infant. Inevitably, however, he is occasionally thwarted and moti- 
vated to express hostility. Let us assume that, for exactly the reasons noted 
by Horney (fear of losing love, of being punished, etc.), he usually 
restrains himself from expressing his hostile motives but remains quite 
conscious of them. That is, instead. of. attacking the person who thwarts 
him (expressing hostility) he uses substitute devices such as “bribing” 
him, being winsome, appealing for sympathy, or being helpful. By 8° 
doing he may cease, for the moment, to feel hostile, but his hostile motives 
recur on later occasions; he is quite conscious of them and occasionally 
expresses them directly. As his habits of restraining the expression of 
hostility are consolidated through learning, he develops an idealized 
image of himself as primarily a friendly, helpful person and only inci- 
dentally as one who is occasionally hostile. Thus, without assuming any 
repression in its strict sense, the individual develops a “compliant” pet 
sonality with little awareness of hostility. His social relationships are 
very much like those of Horney's compliant neurotic—though there are 
important differences, as we shall note. 

One may have only partial awareness of a motive, even though there 
has been no complete repression, simply because one is conscious of 
rarely acting in such a way as to satisfy that motive. After all, as Cooley 
pointed out, we judge ourselves pretty much from the appearance which 
we make in the social looking-glass, A person who privately senses motives 
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of hostility may keep himself very busy doing friendly things for other 
people. If he, manages to do so in a way that seems fairly genuine, he will 
be judged a friendly person by others and will be responded to as such. 
From their behavior to him he will take his clues about himself and 
conclude that he is a friendly person in spite of occasional “normal” and 
“human” impulses to hostility. Moreover, he comes tO want to appear 
friendly, and as a part of wanting to present such an appearance he wants 
to conceal his motives of hostility, even though he is aware of them. The 
point is not td deny that repression occurs in such individuals, but simply 
to note that similar processes of personality formation may occur with 
little repression or with much repression. Repressed motives of hostility 
may lead to a “moving toward” personality. So also may more or less 
conscious motives of wanting to conceal consciously felt motives of hos- 
tility from others. 

Thus repression, suppression, and conscious self-restraint are all ways 
of handling the same kinds of conflict situations. A given individual 
makes use of the same capacities and the same already acquired habits in 
directing his behavior to similar goals, regardless of how conscious he is 
about the way in which he checks his impulses. Two different individuals 
who face different conflicts and have different resources with which to 
solve them will differ greatly as to the kinds of behavior which follow, 
even though both resort to repression. The same individual, on the other 
hand, facing similar conflicts with the same resources, will not differ 
nearly so much in the behaviors which follow from repression, from 
suppression, or from conscious self-restraint. 

In summary, repression, suppression, and conscious self-restraint are 
alternative ways of enabling the individual to reach desired goals in spite 
of his conflicts. If his goal is literally abandoned, his behavior will be 
directed to substitute goals, whether the motive has been repressed or 
consciously restrained. The processes are in many ways the same, regard- 
less of the individual’s degree of consciousness in redirecting his behavior. 
If his goal is still felt to be attainable—that is, if the motive is not re- 
directed but only delayed—then the original motive remains. In either 
case, the direction of his behavior—particularly his ways of relating him- 
self to other people—is toward the goals which remain accessible to him. 
The upshot of these considerations is that the various forms of motive 
checking—whether with full or partial consciousness, or none at all— 
have many similar consequences for personality formation. We may 
expect, then, that many of Freud’s and Horney’s theories, though phrased 
strictly in terms of repression, may also apply in some degree to cir- 
cumstances in which motives are checked with partial or even with full 
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COMPULSIVENESS AND RIGIDITY AS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF DISTURBED 
PERSONALITIES. In spite of the similarities which have been noted be- 
tween those who do much and those who do little repressing, there are — 
very important differences, too. Repression does not fundamentally change 
the directions of the individual's motivated behavior toward other people. 
Repression does change the manner and quality of such motivated be- 
havior. A neurotic person may have essentially the same “style of life” 
before and after his neurosis develops, but the differences between his 
earlier and later personalities may be very great indeed. 

One of the major differences lies in the quality of compulsiveness. 
The person who has done a good deal of repressing simply must act in 
certain ways or must refrain from acting in other ways. For example, a 
man simply cannot refrain from picking fights with his employers, even 
though it is to his own disadvantage to do so, and even though he knows 
it to be to his own disadvantage. A shy and retiring student may know 
perfectly well that he could perform better in the classroom, or be a 
more entertaining conversationalist than many of his associates, but still 
he does not allow himself to make the attempt. Let us examine briefly 
the reasons why repression should lead to such restraints and constraints. 

Extreme repression presupposes extreme conflict. A person resorts to 
repression because he cannot cope with whatever conflict he faces by 
the less extreme measures of conscious self-restraint or suppression. And 
severe conflict, you will remember, never follows merely from incom- 
patible appeals but always from situations involving threat (see Chapter 
10). Extreme degrees of repression, in short, proceed from threats which 
are viewed as overpowering. It is head-in-the-sand protection, like that 
of the proverbial ostrich, against threats. Compulsiveness is one of the 
consequences of being forced to use such an extreme protective device: 
The very fact that the threat is felt as overpowering means that strong 
anxiety drive is present. And drives (unlike motives) cannot be repressed, 
because they represent actual, felt physiological conditions. The goal 
aspect of a motive can be repressed, but not its drive aspect. Just as a man 
near the point of starvation cannot repress his hunger but simply must 
eat whatever he can lay his hands on, so the person desperately driven 
by the necessity to avoid threat will clutch at any straw which seems tO 
take him away from the threat. He must act in the ways which are 
available to him, simply because he is desperate. Extreme anxiety has 
made him compulsive. 

If, however, a conflict situation has been met by conscious self 
restraint or suppression, we can be quite certain that under these condi- 
tions the conflict has been less severe than for the person who has met 
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it by repression. The person who uses less drastic means of meeting con- 
flict is less desperate, and therefore less compulsive. Even though the 
directions of their personality development may be parallel, there is apt 
to be a marked difference in respect to the compulsiveness of the one who 
has tried to solve his conflict by repression as compared to the one who has 
met the conflict by less extreme forms of impulse checking. 

A second consequence of being forced to resort to repression is rigidity. 
The more desperate one is, the more effort one must take to act in par- 
ticular ways, or to avoid acting in particular ways, in order to be sure 
of warding off the overpowering threat. Horney (1937) describes rigidity 
as follows: 


By rigidity in reactions I mean a lack of that flexibility which enables 
us to react differently to different situations. The normal person, for 
instance, is suspicious where he senses or sees reasons for being so; a neu- 
rotic person may be suspicious, regardless of the situation, all the time, 
whether he is aware of his state or not. A normal person is able to dis- 


criminate between compliments meant sincerely and those of an in- 
sincere nature; the neurotic person does not differentiate between the 
two or may discount them altogether, under all conditions. A normal per- 
son will be spiteful if he feels an unwarranted imposition; a neurotic 
may react with spite to any insinuation, even if he realizes that it is in 
his own interest, A normal person may be undecided, at times, in a matter 
important and difficult to decide; a neurotic may be undecided at all 
times, 


Private “formulas” and self-imposed rules of behavior, such as fixed 
routines in eating habits or in work procedures, or elaborate precautions 
to avoid dirt, germs, or contamination, are characteristic of such rigidity. 
More or less “normal” people, however, as well as deeply disturbed indi- 
viduals, are sometimes characterized by habitual routines and stereotyped 
avoidances. The crucial difference is that the relatively undisturbed per- 
son can tolerate interruptions of his routine. The person for whom such 
rigidity is a means of warding off unbearable threat, on the other Hand, , 
develops intense anxiety if circumstances force him to depart from his 
formula. 

Compulsiveness and rigidity tend to g0 together, since they spring from 
the same sources. The person who has met a threat-loaded conflict by 
almost complete repression is apt to be both compulsive and rigid. He 
must act in predetermined ways, whether or not those ways are wise and 
suitable. His observable personality characteristics—such as friendliness, 
timidity, or striving for applause—may be very much like those of other 
people for whom conflicts have been less severe, and who, therefore, have 
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not had to resort to extreme repression. It is in the qualities of compul- 
sion and rigidity in expressing his personality characteristics, not in the 
characteristics themselves, that we see the differences between more dis- 
turbed and less disturbed personalities. 


ATTITUDES OF SECURITY AND INSECURITY 


We have not attempted to present a complete account of personality 
development. The aim, rather, has been to note some of the ways in which 
social influences affect personality. Probably the best way of integrating 
the contributions of Freud, Horney, and others with the system of thought 
of this book is in terms of attitudes toward one’s own relationships with 
others. Of particular importance, in our own society, at least, is the degree 
to which a person's perceptions of his own relations to others permit him 
to have confidence in himself. We shall discuss this dimension of person- 
ality later in this section and shall refer to it as the attitude of security or 
insecurity. But attitudes and habits of perception depend upon each 
other, and so we shall first discuss ways of perceiving oneself in relation 
to others. 


Patterns of self-other perceptions 

Individual patterns of relationship to others are known only as they 
are observed in individual motive patterns involving a relationship to 
others. Motive patterns, you will recall, include not only overt behavior 
but also ways of perceiving things. And so we may expect to find, as we 
study an individual's patterns of relationship to others, that he shows 
not only characteristic patterns of performance (e.g., helping and com: 
peting) but also characteristic patterns of perception (¢.g., noticing oppor- 
tunities for helping and competing). As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
the persistence and organization of personality seems to result from the 
fact that we all develop rather stable habits of perceiving our own rela- 
tionships to other people. 

Sometimes the best single “key” to an individual's personality is to 
be found in his generalized habits of jgoking at his social world. For 
example, Horney points out that “compliant” neurotics are constantly 
wondering if others will like them, “tough” neurotics size up others in 
terms of their strength, and “detached” neurotics regard other people 3$ 
potential interferers. Endless examples could be given, both of more and 
of less “abnormal” individuals who have characteristic ways of evaluating 
their social world. The victim of paranoia (a type of severe mental ill 
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ness) sees his world as peopled by conspirators whose chief concern is to 
persecute him. The person who is troubled with an “inferiority complex” 
sees other people as more capable, wiser, or better than himself. The 
motherly person looks at other people in terms of their needs which she 
can help to satisfy; and the competitive person looks at others as chal- 
lenges to his own abilities. 

This “key” has another side, however—that of looking at one’s self. 
One looks at one’s social world not through the detached eyes of the 
proverbial man from Mars but through one’s own eyes, which are not dis- 
interested. Generalized habits of looking at one’s self sometimes provide 
the best key to the understanding of a personality. “Compliant,” “tough,” 
and “detached” neurotics have rather stable ways of viewing themselves 
as well as others. So does the paranoid patient—though it is a distorted 
view, usually characterized by delusions of persecution. So does the 
inferiority-ridden person and so, in fact, do we all. In general, the more 
we know about the way in which a person looks at himself, the more we 
understand about his personality. 

Ways of looking at others and of looking at one’s self are not, of course, 
separate and unrelated. They are related, first (as noted in the previous 
section), by way of the social looking glass. We tend to judge ourselves in 
the light of other people's responses to us. A man to whom others behave 
in timid or obedient ways is likely to think of himself as strong and 
dominant. One who is ignored and stepped on is apt to think of himself 
as not having much influence with others. The general principle here is 
that the self-picture is adjusted to correspond more or less to reality— 
ie., to the actual behavior of other people. The second relationship be- 
tween ways of looking at one’s self and ways of looking at others is just 
the opposite. We all, to a greater or less extent, remake our perception 
of our social worlds to fit our own self-pictures. This is what Horney has 
called “externalization.” The “tough” person, for example, comes to 
view his own toughness simply as something demanded by his social 
world, not as coming from his own inner demands. We not only adjust 
our self-pictures to fit reality but we adjust our perception of reality to 
fit our self-pictures. 3 

This is not to say that every one constructs his self-picture and his 
picture of the social world’so that they fit perfectly. Far from it. It is to 
say, rather, that the story of personality is in large part the story of 
attempting to bring the two pictures into focus by adjusting one or both 
of them until they show as little discrepancy as possible. By “focus” is 
meant simply a relationship that enables the individual to find maximum 
motive satisfaction, to obtain maximum relief from drives. An example 
of failure to bring the self-picture and the picture of the social world into 
satisfying focus would be found in the individual who sees others as 
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strong and threatenirig and himself as weak and helpless. One example of 
a more satisfying focus would be the person who views others as strong 
and challenging and who sees himself as quite competent to handle their 
challenges. Another example would be a person who sees most other 
people as seeking friendship and who views himself as capable of giving 
friendship. (A satisfying focus may be arrived at by developing an illusory 
self-picture, like that of the mental patient who believes he is Napoleon. 
The fact that it does not correspond to reality does not make it less satis- 
fying for such a person. Indeed, we understand his delusion much better 
when we accept it as an attempt to achieve a satisfying focus. But it ‘is 
an autistic way of finding a short cut to immediate satisfaction rather 
than a realistic attempt to solve a problem. Hence, in the long run, 
this way of achieving focus is not a satisfying one.) 

Perhaps you will feel that there is something unreal about describing 
personality in terms of “pictures” and perceptions. After all, personality is 
acquired through flesh-and-blood struggle for such real and important 
things as affection, popularity, and economic security. How can it be 
said that personality is so largely a matter of bringing pictures into focus? 

The answer is that pictures (ways of perceiving things) have no ex- 
istence apart from motive patterns. Pictures, in this sense, are guides to 
the world of reality. They serve as advance cues, or warnings, concerning 
threats and opportunities to motive satisfaction. Motive patterns are not 
directed toward the development of pictures of self and social world; 
they are directed toward goals, but they are guided by pictures of self 
and social world. When an individual's pictures of self and social world 
are “out of focus,” he is warned that demands are being made upon him 
with which he is unable to cope. Such anticipation of danger arouses @ 
state of anxiety drive. Insofar as he is realistic, he will try to change not 
only the pictures but also the reality to which they correspond. That is, he 
will try to change the situation so that different demands are made upon 
him or to change his own behavior so that his self-picture is different, oF 
both. To the extent that he is thus successful in bringing the pictures 
back into focus, he finds reassurance and relief from anxiety drive. In 
this sense, then—that lack of focus arouses anxiety drive, which is relieved 
only by achieving focus—the individual is motivated to bring his self- 
picture and his picture of the social world into focus. 

It is not intended to suggest that every individual has just one way 
of picturing his social world or that each of us relates himself to all other 
persons in exactly the same way. On the contrary, each of us makes some 
distinctions—some of us more carefully than others—in perceiving 
people. But there is probably no single aspect of personality which is 
more thoroughly generalized than that of picturing self-other relation- 
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ships. Few, if any, of us carry the process to the extreme of complete 
generalization, where no discriminations at all are made. C lertain persons, 
particularly those whom we know well, may be regarded as exceptions to 
“the general run of people.” All of us, furthermore, do a certain amount 
of classifying of our social worlds into “types,” often corresponding to 
common stereotypes. We then relate ourselves in characteristic ways to 
representatives of each class or type of person. Some people, for example, 
classify others as being either “strong” or “weak” and relate themselves 
to the strong in one way and to the weak in another. Some people relate 
themselves very differently to men and to women, whereas to others the 
sex distinction is much less important. 

Patterns of self-other perception are thus not absolutely constant. 
Fach of us makes some individual distinctions, and most of us have a few 
broad patterns, corresponding to the ways in which we tend to classify 
people. But even the individual distinctions and the broad patterns are 
not completely distinct from one another. After all, there is one common 
clement—one’s own self—in all self-other perceptions. It is true that one 
looks at one’s self in different ways, depending upon the “other” part of 
the self-other relationships. But it is also true that no one likes to live 
with two or a dozen selves which are felt to be totally different. Just as 
no man would care to be presented with a different wife and family 
each morning of his life, so no one likes to wake up to find a different 
self every morning. We demand continuity of internal environment, so 
to speak, as well as of external environment. And there can be continuity 
of the self-picture only if there is some continuity of relationship with 
others. And so, in spite of individual distinctions and “type” distinctions 
in patterns of self-other relations, certain generalized patterns of per- 
ceiving our relations to others are necessary. 


“Focusing” pictures of self and others 

No two people, probably, develop exactly the same generalized pat- 
terns of self-other relations. It would be quite impossible to catalogue all 
the possible kinds of generalized patterns, and they might be classified 
in endless ways. One of the most useful ways of classifying them has 
already been hinted at, namely, according to the adequacy of the focus 
of the self- and other-pictures. An adequate and an inadequate focus differ 
in respect to the individual's confidence. Lack of confidence may be felt, 
subjectively, either as a lack in one's self or as undue pressure from the 
social world. The result is about the same in either case, though the 
superficial symptoms may be different. Just as the value of a fraction is 
lowered either by decreasing the numerator or by increasing the denomin- 
ator, so a person's confidence in his self-other relations is reduced either 
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by belittling his self or by magnifying what is expected of it. It is the 
relationship, not the absolute value of either component, that counts: 

There follow excerpts from self-analyses written by two female col 
students, both of which show self- and other-pictures which are badly 
of focus. The first emphasizes a picture of a social world which demands 
too much and offers too little, with little reference to self-inadequi 
The second shows a picture of a poverty-stricken self, the social wo 
being pretty much taken for granted. You will note, however, that ti 
two statements have much in common. 


1 

I don’t trust anybody in the world, not even my mother, After 
people are all selfish deep down and are out only to get, not to give. 
you relax for a minute they will take advantage of you. Even the pe 
I have called my friends have always turned out this way. . . . If - 
thing good happens to you, they may all envy you; and if you get down, 
they all step on you and make fun of you and in their hearts they are 
really glad. Women are catty and jealous and all the men I have ever 
known have been out to get from me whatever they could. . . . I suppose 
I can say that I never really have a good time with people. I am alwa; 
tense with them, I have to watch out all the time. Sometimes I woi 
whether it is worth while. I guess 1 could be called a pessimist. I 
always expecting the worst to happen; and even when something nice 
comes about, to myself I feel that it cannot last. . . . Life is a hard thing. 
I cannot feel relaxed and happy with other people because I am always” 
suspicious of their motives; but the trouble is, I cannot even feel relaxed 
when I am alone. I get the most horrible thoughts about everybody. 
Sometimes 1 think I hate everyone in the world. . . . My parents never 
really wanted me or loved me, and nobody else ever has either. If I died 
tomorrow there would not be anybody in the world who would be sorry 
for more than a few minutes, and there would be a lot of people who - 
would be glad. 

2 

The most general thing I can say about myself is that I feel inferior. 
I don’t seem to think well of myself. My mother tells me that I have 
independence at all, that 1 am ready to do what anybody tells me to do. 
. +. d seem to have no personality of my own but am whatever anybod 
wants me to be. I am very dependent upon the good opinion of other 
people. I remember once going around with one of the students. He wa 
very attentive and I liked him. But the other girls in the dormitory did 
not and I got so mixed up about it that I dropped him. I remember I was 
so anxious to hear their opinion of him, but 1 didn't trust my OW! 
opinion. When they did not like him he actually changed in my ey€ 
too. I am often weak in many other things, too. In class I look stu 
because I never say anything. Even when I am sure I am right, someh 
I always feel that my opinion cannot be as good as others’, and I 
afraid that whatever I might say would be stupid. Even at parties 
dates I say what other people want to hear, or else keep quiet. I cannot 
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put my foot down. I cannot say no, and this makes a lot of unhappiness 
for me. . . . When I go out with men I get into trouble too. They all 
seem to want to, paw me and ] hate this. I know that other girls can handle 
the situation but I cannot seem to. Sometimes I just give in and some- 
times I just break out crying. 1 don’t look forward to dates at all, but alt 
of my friends urge me to go. I don’t seem to understand men. I know the 
girls in the dormitory like men, are even crazy about them, but they just 
seem sort of animal-like to me and I can never relax with them and 
have a good time. 


The authors of the book (Maslow and Mittelmann, 1941) from which 
these excerpts are quoted note that “disturbances of the evaluation of 
the self and of the environment . . . are always found together in the 
psychoi gically sick.” All individuals in whom such disturbances are 
severe, «hey assert, have “a never-dying longing for restoration and 
safety.” This longing the authors believe to be based largely upon the 
individual's “feeling of helplessness,” which “almost automatically carries 
wilh it an over valuation of the strength of other individuals.” This state 
of affairs has been described above as showing a lack of confidence in one’s 
self-other relations. Henceforth, however, we shall refer to it as insecurity, 
which may, of course, be present in any degree. We shall also refer to 
security as a state of relatively good “focus,” in which one’s self is regarded 
as more or less adequate in relation to the perceived social world. 

“Security and insecurity may be thought of as a single dimension of 
generalized patterns of self-other relations. It is a dimension varying in 
degree, rather than an all-or-none distinction (as between male and 
female), Not only do different individuals vary in degree of security and 
insecurity, but the same person may vary a good deal. Most of us have 
More security at some stages of our lives than at others. All of us vary 
somewhat, moreover, in different situations. There are some areas of life 
—such as sports, music, occupational competence, conversational ability— 
in which everyone in our society has more security than in others. We all 
vary somewhat from day to day or from situation to situation. Neverthe- 
less, most of us do not range from extreme security to extreme insecurity 
in different situations. Rather, each of us varies for the most part within 
a rather narrow range. Each of us has a characteristic degree of security 
which tends to permeate nearly every kind of social relationship. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, different cultures vary enormously 
in making it easy or difficult for the average person to acquire security. 
They differ, moreover, as to the number and kind of areas in which it is 
possible for individuals to develop insecurity. J. S. Plant, an American 
psychiatrist who has had a great deal of experience with problem 
children,” describes two kinds of security which seem to be essential to 
American children (1987). The first, which may be labeled “affection 
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security,” refers to the child’s need to feel that he is loved and wanted 

. simply because of “who he is.” That is, he will show various signs of 
insecurity unless he feels that he is accepted unconditionally (by members 
of his family, in particular), simply because he “belongs,” regardless of 
his abilities, his physical characteristics, or even his virtues. If he lacks 
this kind of security he will feel helpless and/or unworthy. (This corre- 
sponds to one of the conditions noted by Horney under which children 
develop repressed hostility.) The second may be called “status security”; 
it refers to the child’s need to be recognized for “what he is.” Unless he 
feels that his own qualities and abilities are adequate to meet the situa- 
tions which he confronts, he will again show signs of insecurity. Plant 
stresses that the two kinds of insecurity are very apt to go together; d.e. 
security or insecurity tends to be generalized. 


Security and insecurity as general attitudes 

An attitude, you will remember, is a persistent state of readiness to 
become motivated with respect to some object. Security and insecurity 
function as generalized attitudes in precisely this sense. They represent 
persistent states of readiness to become motivated with respect to one’s 
self. Because the self enters into all social relationships, they represent 
very inclusive attitudes indeed. 

The attitude of insecurity is a persistent state of readiness to become 
motivated to defend the self against threat. The attitude is expressed in 
the form of motive patterns which may vary widely but which all include 
a perceived self-other relationship which is “out of focus.” The attitude 
of security is not merely the absence of insecurity but something more 
positive. It is a persistent state of readiness to use the self for motive 
satisfaction. The motive patterns in which the attitude is expressed vary 
still more widely than when attitudes of insecurity are being expressed. 
They include all motive patterns, in fact, in which the adequacy of the 
self is more or less taken for granted. Both, in summary, are broadly in- 
clusive attitudes toward the adequacy of the self. The attitude of inse- 
curity is one of doubt toward the self, and the attitude of security one 
of confidence. Security leads to goal-oriented and insecurity to threat- 
oriented behavior. 


By no means does personality consist entirely of attitudes of security 
and insecurity. Nor does it consist entirely of general patterns of self-other 
relationship, of which security-insecurity is but one dimension. The 
temperamental factors which determine an individual's modes of expres 
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sion are quite as much a part of his personality as are his attitudes, which 
refer to the direction of behavior rather than the manner of its expres- 
sion. Any complete account of personality would have to show how 
characteristic patterns of expression are related to characteristic patterns 
of direction. A complete account would have to show how the totality 
is determined by biological factors, by social interaction, and by non- 
social influences in the envioronment. But in these pages we have at- 
tempted only an account of how social influences affect in persistent ways 
the organization of personality, which in turn affects behavior. This part 
of the story of personality can best be told in terms of attitudes—persistent 
states of readiness to become motivated in relation to other people. Among 
such attitudes, those of security and insecurity are of particular impor- 

“tance. Much of what Freud had to say, and still more of Horney’s contri- 
butions, might well be stated in these terms for social-psychological 
purposes. 

Personality, as we have repeatedly pointed out, is known only from 
‘the observation of behavior. And a great deal of behavior, as we have 
repeatedly noted, is determined by the role prescriptions which are pro- 
vided for each individual by his society. There are certain roles (corre- 
sponding to ascribed positions) which every individual must take, regard- 
less of his attitudes of security or insecurity in taking them. The way 
in which he takes them; however, is profoundly influenced by his attitudes 
of security or insecurity. There are also other roles (corresponding to 
achieved positions) which he may or may not take. The individual's choice 
of what roles of this kind to take or not to take is greatly influenced, also, 
by his attitudes of security or insecurity. 

We noted in Chapters 8 and 9 that a person’s attitudes, both toward 
himself and toward others, are necessarily determined by the social norms 
which he shares with others. This is as true of attitudes of security and 
insecurity as it is of other kinds of attitudes. We are therefore led to 
expect that personality will be influenced in many ways by the nature of 
the culture, including its social norms and its role system. We may also 
expect to find that the nature of the culture—its social norms and its 
role system, particularly—will be influenced by the personalities of the 
individuals who make up the society. We turn, therefore, in the next 
chapter, to a more detailed analysis of some of the ways in which per- 

sonality and culture influence each other. 
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Culture and Personality 


PERSONALITY AS INFLUENCED BY DISTINCTIVE 
ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


PERSONALITY AS INFLUENCED BY COMMON ROLE 
PRESCRIPTIONS: COMPETITION AND COOPERATION 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE RELATED THROUGH 
CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES 


Some personality traits of successful business executives 

A recent series of studies of a large number of American business 
executives has pointed to some common factors in the personalities of 
those executives who, as judged by various criteria, are “successful.” The 
author's conclusions are drawn mainly from the use of “projective” 
methods of studying personality (see p. 174), together with intensive in- 
terviews. The following excerpts represent generalizations applying tO 
the great majority of those judged successful rather than characteristics 
all of which apply to all of them. 


1. Successtul executives show high drive and achievement desire. They 
conceive of themselves as hard-working and achieving persons who must 
accomplish in order to be happy. 

2. All successful executives have strong mobility drives, They feel the 
necessity of moving continually upward and of accumulating the rewards 
of increased accomplishment. 

3. The successful executive posits authority as a controlling but helpful 
relationship to his superiors. He looks to his superiors as persons of more 
advanced training and experience, whom he can consult on special 
problems and who issue to him certain guiding directives, He does not 
sce the authorities . . . as destructive or prohibiting forces. 
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4. Decisiveness is a further trait of this group. This does not imply the 
popular idea of the executive making quick and final decisions in rapid- 
fire succession, although this seems to be true of some of the executives. 
More crucial, however, is an ability to come to a decision among alterna- 
tive courses of action—whether it be done on the spot or after detailed 
consideration. Very seldom does this ability fail. 

5. One way of differentiating between people is in the relative strength 
or weakness of their notions of self-identity, their self-structure. Some 
persons lack definiteness and are easily influenced by outside pressures. 
Some, such as these executives, are firm and well-defined in their sense of 
self-identity. They know what they are and what they want and have 
well-developed techniques for getting what they want. 

6. In spite of their firmness of character and their drive to activity, 
they also harbor a rather pervasive feeling that they may not really suc- 
ceed and be able to do the things they want to do. . . . This sense of the 
perpetually unattained is an integral part of this constellation and is part 
of its dilemma. It means that there is always some place to go, but no de- 
fined point at which to stop. The executive is “self-propelled” and needs 
to keep moving always and to see another goal ever ahead. 

7. In general the mobile and successful executive looks to his superiors 
with a feeling of personal attachment and tends to identify himself with 
them. His superior represents for him a symbol of his own achievement 
and desires, and he tends to identify himself with these traits in those 
who have achieved more. He is very responsive to his superiors. . . « On 
the other hand, he looks to his subordinates in a detached and impersonal 
way, seeing them as “doers of work” rather than as people. He treats them 
impersonally, with no real feeling of being akin to them or of having 
deep interest in them as persons. It is as though he viewed his subordi- s 
nates as representatives of things he has left behind. . . . He cannot af- 
ford to become personally identified or emotionally involved with the 
past. The only direction of his emotional energy that is real to him is 
upward and toward the symbols of that upward interest, bis superiors. 

8. In a sense the successful executive is a “man who has left home.” He 
feels and acts as though he were on his own, as though his emotional 
ties and obligations to his parents were severed. It seems to be most crucial 
that he has not retained resentment of his parents, but has rather simply 
broken their emotional hold on him and been left psychologically free 
to make his own decisions. We have found those who have not broken 
this tie to be either too dependent upon their superiors in the work 
situation or to be resentful of their supervision. . . « Those men who still 
feel a strong emotional tie to the mother have systematically had difficulty 
in the business situation. This residual emotional tie seems contradictory 
to the necessary attitude of activity, progress and channeled aggression. 
The tie tò the father, however, must remain positive—as the emotional 
counterpart of the admired and more successful male figure. Without 
this image, struggle for success seems more difficult. (Henry, 1949) 


Evidently certain kinds of personality organization are more suitable 
than others for taking this particular role. We must not jump to the 
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conclusion, however, that this is necessarily true of all roles. In general, we 
should expect to find more uniformity in personality on the part of those 
holding the same achieved position than on the part of those holding the 
same ascribed position. The principal reason for this is that people may 
be assigned to ascribed positions regardless of their personality character- 
istics, whereas achieved positions are assigned, in part, upon the basis of 
already existing personality factors. 


The problem of this chapter 

There is obviously some sort of correspondence between the role 
prescriptions of American business executives and the personality char- 
acteristics which make for success in taking the role. Some degree of 
correspondence between role prescription and personality is, in fact, the 
rule rather than the exception. Sometimes people's personalities are 
modified as they learn to take the roles prescribed for them. Sometimes 
individuals having certain kinds of personalities are especially apt to be 
selected, or to select themselves, to take certain roles. Very often both of 
these processes go on together. In any case we should expect to find in any 
society a good many positions whose occupants are likely, as in the case 
of successful business executives, to have certain personality characteristics 
in common. So we shall first stress the processes by which similar role 
prescriptions lead to similarities in personality. We shall note, in particu- 
lar, that self-perceptions are directly influenced by role prescriptions, and 
that similar attitudes of security and insecurity thus tend to be created 
on the part of occupants of the same position. 

The norms by which the members of a group or society perceive one 
another are of two kinds. Some role prescriptions apply only to persons 
who occupy specified positions—e.g., merchants, chiefs, or doctors. These 
may be called distinctive role prescriptions; like other norms, they are 
shared by all group members but, unlike other norms, they do not apply 
to all. For example, the role prescription for fathers is a distinctive one; 
it is understood by women, but it does not apply to them. It is with these 
kinds of role prescriptions, and their effects upon personality, that we 
shall deal first. But there are other kinds of role prescriptions which apply 
more or less indiscriminately to all members of the group or society, 
regardless of the particular positions which they occupy. We shall also 
deal, therefore, with one kind of such common role prescriptions and its 
effects upon personality. We shall select, for illustrative purposes, certain 
societies in which either competitive or cooperative role pres riptions 
apply, with few distinctions, to all members. 

Since the shared norms of any society include certain standard ways 
of treating children, the role prescriptions are in some ways alike for all 
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children in any particular society. And since childhood experiences lay 
the groundwork for lifetime personality development, the norms for the 
treatment of children provide a basis for certain similarities in the person- 
alities of all members of a society. We shall examine child-training pro- 
cedures, therefore, as a crucial link in the chain by which parents con- 
tinue, generation after generation, to create similar kinds of personalities 
in their children. We shall also see that childhood experiences are equally 
crucial in perpetuating the culture itself. 

The problem of this chapter, then, is to see how two processes of 
individual development—acquiring personality and interiorizing the 
norms by which a culture is perpetuated—are aspects of the same process 
of social interaction, particularly between adults and children. 


PERSONALITY AS INFLUENCED BY DISTINCTIVE 
ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


Individual characteristics and distinctive role assignments 

PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS INCLUDED IN PRESCRIBED ROLES. In all 
societies some role assignments are made upon the basis of visible char- 
acteristics which individuals already possess. Age-sex roles—e.g., boy, 
young woman, old man—are automatically assigned to individuals who 
are readily identifiable as to sex and age. (There are other ways, too, in 
which roles are assigned. For present purposes, however, we are primarily 
concerned with roles assigned upon the basis of biologically determined 
traits.) Once an individual has been assigned a role on the basis of his 
age and sex characteristics, he usually begins to acquire still other char- 
acteristics which distinguish him still more clearly from other individuals 
who, because of different age and sex traits, have been assigned to other 
positions and roles. 

When an individual takes on a set of motivated role behaviors (see 
Chapter 9), he does so by a process of interacting with other individuals 
who have already taken on their sets of motivated role behaviors, which 
more or less conform to prescribed roles. This interaction often takes 
such forms as praise, encouragement, reproof, guidance, and instruction, 
particularly on the part of adults and older children. To such behavior 
the child responds in varied, trial-and-error ways. He usually learns that 
he can do most of the things that he wants to do, maintain pleasant re- 
lations with other people, and at the same time avoid punishment and 
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derision, by doing things in the manner prescribed for him. He finds life 
easiest, on the whole, when he acts in ways in which people expect him 
to act. Thus he learns to want to do certain things in certain ways by 
interacting with other people who are doing certain things in certain 
ways. If a boy’s role includes respect for adult authority, he becomes mo- 
tivated to show such respect by interacting with adults who expect respect 
from him. If his role includes “roughhousing” with other boys and “being 
a gentleman” with girls, he acquires the appropriate motive patterns by 
interacting with other boys and girls, as well as by instruction, praise, 
and reproof from adults. In so doing he acquires “boyish” characteristics, 
even though to begin with he was equally qualified to acquire “girlish” 
ones. He is becoming motivated to take his roles in ways which corre- 
spond more or less to the role prescribed on the basis of his age and sex. 

PRESCRIBED ROLES AND SELF-OTHER PICTURES. The motivated role be- 
haviors which the boy is acquiring include perceptual as well as pei- 
formance aspects. He is learning new ways of looking at his social world 
and at himself. After all, his social world is composed largely of people 
who expect him to act like a boy of a certain age, and his picture of it 
is determined by the demands which those people make upon him. His 
self-picture is necessarily developed in relation to this picture of his social 
world, as we noted in the preceding chapter. And so, inevitably, the self- 
and other-pictures, which are so important to personality development, 
are pre-patterned for him by his culturally prescribed role. This is not to 
say that the self- and other-pictures of all boys in the same society are 
identical—quite the contrary. It is only to say that they all have certain 
elements in common. In our own society, for example, nearly every boy 
comes to view his social world as one which approves a certain amount of 
“toughness,” but which disapproves either too much or too little of it 
Willy-nilly, his own self-picture must be brought into some sort of focus 
with this kind of picture of his social world. 

We have noted that self-other pictures are not goals in themselves but 
guides toward goals. But since pictures which are “out of focus” bring 
anxiety, individuals become motivated to relate themselves to others in 
such ways as to restore or achieve a satisfactory focus. Since the individual 
ordinarily cannot change the role which is prescribed for him, he is most 
likely to succeed in finding a satisfactory focus by conforming with that 
role. In so doing he develops not only self-other pictures of things as they 
are, but also would-be self-other pictures. For a boy in our society, this 
means that he sets up for himself the goal of being masculine. The effect 
of such an idealized image (to use Horney’s term) is to set up standards of 
success and failure. Even when he is alone, or when he is daydreaming: 
he tries to live up to his idealized image. When he feels that he has suc 
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ceeded, drive is reduced, and when he senses failure, drive is increased— 
even though no one else may be aware of his success or failure. The 
content of his idealized image, so important in personality formation, is 
in considerable part determined by his culturally prescribed role. 
DEVIANT ROLE BEHAVIORS. There are a few individuals in any society 
whose role behaviors bear little resemblance to their prescribed roles. 
They are “abnormal” or, to use a less evaluative term, deviant. They, too 
(except perhaps at the extremes of feeble-mindedness or gross deteriora- 
tion), have their pictures of self and social world and their idealized 
images. Their self-other pictures are developed not in a cultural vacuum 
but in relation to the role prescriptions with which they are familiar. 
Thus, for example, nearly every mental hospital in America and Europe 
has its quota of patients who believe they are Napoleon, or, more recently, 
Hitler. The self-images of mental patients in any society tend to “run to 
type,” but the types are quite different in societies remote from each other. 

Deviant individuals do not differ from others because they have 
ignored their role prescriptions. They are different, ‘rather, because of 
their different self-other attitudes toward those who expect conformity 
of them. A child may feel that he is simply incapable of performing the 
role expected of him, or that it is intolerably uncongenial, and reject 
it in favor of a set of role behaviors not prescribed for him. For example, 
a school child who feels that parents and teachers are putting unbearable 
pressure on him may become a truant. Or a boy who feels that he is being 
pressed beyond endurance into the role of being “tough” may rebel 
against the masculine role and “turn sissy.” Regardless of the individual 
factors responsible for this boy’s rejection of his prescribed role, his 
behavior represents not only a form of motivated role behavior; it is 
also his way of taking account of the role prescription and adapting him- 
self to it. 

In so large and diversified a society as our own, there are many 
different groups, each with its own set of role assignments. Hence it 
would be oversimple to conclude that there is just one group which pre- 
scribes each individual's roles for him. Even fairly young children may 
belong to different groups which prescribe different roles—for example, 
a foreign-language family group and an English-language school or play- 
ground group. To take a role in a way contrary to that prescribed by 
one group may represent not so much a rejection of the role prescribed 
by it as a preference for a role prescribed by another group. Or it may 
happen that an individual who is becoming increasingly dissatisfied with 
the role prescribed by one group finds other groups within which his role 
seems more congenial. There are many deviant groups in our society— 
e.g., delinquent gangs, professional thieves, homosexuals—within which 
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individuals can take prescribed roles, even though those roles are deviant 
for most other groups. Such individuals usually value their membership 
in these groups quite as much as more conforming individuals value 
their group memberships—often more so, for such groups provide their 
only support for their way of life. Except in those rare cases, however, 
where individuals have had no familiarity with commonly prescribed 
roles, the taking of a deviant role (even though prescribed by some 
group) represents a rejection of the commonly prescribed one. 

The motivations which lead to the taking of either prescribed or de- 
viant roles are thus the same kind of motivations which are responsible 
for personality formation. The same self-other perceptions which deter- 
mine so much of personality also determine the taking of roles, whether 
deviant or conforming. The individual must relate himself in some way 
to others who prescribe certain roles for him. At any given stage of 
development, his way of relating himself to others will be determined by 
his existing personality, and in turn his personality will be influenced by 
his successes and failures in relating himself to them. From the point of 
view of personality, the individual's relation to society is best described 
in terms of his attitudes toward other people who have certain role ex- 
pectations toward him. From the point of view of culture, his relation to 
society is described in terms of the degree to which and the ways in which 
he deviates from the prescribed roles. From either point of view, person- 
ality and prescribed roles are interdependent. 

SELE-TYPING AND PERSONALITY. Different societies have varying ways 
of classifying colors, foods, animals—and also people. A child who grows 
up as a member of a society on a certain island in the Pacific Ocean will 
learn to regard blue and green as variations of tlie same color, and to 
call them both by the same name (perhaps because the same ocean water 
now takes one hue, now another). Eskimos do not classify together all 
kinds of snow, as we do, but have different words for powdery snow, 
slushy snow, falling snow, etc. There are many societies in which cousins 
who are children of a brother and sister are sharply distinguished from 
cousins who are children of sisters or of brothers. In some ‘societies all 
children who claim descent from the same clan on their mothers’ side arë 
classified together, regardless of paternity. In certain societies where child 
adoption is common, blood relationship may not count at all, but only 
the adoptive parental relationship. In some societies illegitimate birth 
is never forgotten, whereas in others it is not recognized at all. The ways 


in which one society or another finds it possible to classify individuals _ 


are almost limitless; by physical characteristics (age, sex, size, complexion, 
physical defect), by individual achievement (in combat, in art, in €lo 
quence, in wealth), by biological descent (through a totemic ancestot 
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through the father’s lineage, or the mother’s, or both, by race or 
nationality), by membership group (religion,. class, occupation), and in 
many other ways. 

Within any one society many of the classifications (or even all of 
them) are matters of great importance. The growing child simply must 
learn to classify people as his associates do. He can no more communicate 
with other people if he uses a system of classifying individuals which is 
different from theirs than if he used a different system of classifying 
colors, foods, hours of the day, or seasons of the year. It is no more pos- 
sible for the child to invent a new system of classifying individuals than 
it is to invent a new language. And so the result is that he acquires as 
his own a set of norms or standards which are criteria for classifying peo- 
ple. He does this in the same way that Sherif's subjects (pp. 266-268) 
acquired norms for judging autokinetic movement. The origin of these 
norms is cultural, but they come to function as an integral part of indi- 
vidual motive patterns. 

Such a set of norms applies to one’s self as well as to other people. 
The child learns to perceive his self just as he learns to perceive anything 
eise—by discriminating it from other things and finding that the dis- 
ctimination is useful because it is related to the relief of drive. And the 
ways in which it is possible for the child to discriminate himself from 
other individuals are, for the most part, limited to the ways which are 
recognized by his associates. Thus it happens that in any society there 
will be certain more or less standard features in the self-other perceptions 
of all individuals. Individuals who are assigned similar roles in any 
society—e.g., lower-class Catholic boys in the Italian section of Boston— 
will develop self-other perceptions according to norms which are similar 
in most respects. In view of the fact that self-other perceptions are so 
extremely important for personality formation, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that individual personality is greatly influenced by the ways in 
which the culture forces people to perceive themselves. PX 

The culture, in short, predisposes the individual to “type” himself 
in certain ways. Some forms of self-typing are utterly inescapable—e.g., 
being a boy, or a mother, or a Negro in contemporary America, or the 
“black sheep” of a respectable family in a small community, or a member 
of the conspicuously wealthy family in “Middletown. Other forms result 
from individual achievement—e.g., being a tennis champion, or the owner 
of a Phi Beta Kappa key, or the member of an exclusive club. Still other 
kinds of self-typing, though by no means inevitable, take forms which are 
culturally provided—e.g., the man who considers himself a failure, or the 
girl who is convinced she will never be attractive to men. ty 

The culture thus prescribes the categories by which individuals type 
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themselves, and in some respects inexorably dictates just what the 
typing shall be. But it cannot force a person to feel in prescribed way 
about the “type” which he has assigned to himself. The individual in oi 
society who types himself as a scholar, or an unskilled laborer, or a 
alcoholic addict may like the role associated with the self-assigned typ 
or he may not. He may be motivated to take the role, even if he does not 
like it, because other possible roles are still less attractive. Self-other att 
tudes, which are so central to the organization of personality, are in 
part made up of attitudes toward the self-typed role. One ext 
these latter attitudes is represented by such phrases as “I sure am h 
to be a boy,” or “I have the best job in the world; what I have to do 
just what I want to do.” The other extreme is reflected in such expt 
sions as “It's tough to be born a Negro,” or “All my life I’ve had t 
pretend to be what I don’t really want to be.” k 

One important difference between these extreme attitudes is 
feeling of coercion as opposed to free choice in taking the role. 
several individuals all of whom are similarly self-typed (e.g., as N 
as “old maid,” or as the community eccentric), one may be embitter 
about his own role, another passively resigned, and a third proud. 
these different attitudes are associated important personality diff 
Since coercion is usually perceived in terms of threat, we shall deal 
these personality differences from the point of view of security 
insecurity. 

Meanwhile, it is important to note that the relationship bi 
personality and attitudes toward self-typed role is a circular one. Al 
existing personality characteristics may determine the individual’s 
tude toward a role which he must accept, particularly in adolescen 
adulthood. For example, business executives conspicuously lacking in ti 
characteristics noted on pages 408 and 409 are rather certain to dis 
their roles. Or, particularly in childhood, the necessity of accepting at 
unwelcome role may result in frustration which permanently affects an 
individual's personality. 


Security and insecurity as related to distinctive 

role prescriptions 

A person is insecure to the extent that he is predisposed to p 
threats against which he must defend himself. Whenever a prescribed 
is uncongenial to an individual he is, for the moment at least, insecure 
some degree. He may, with experience, discover that the role is 
satisfying and less threatening than he had anticipated. If not, he ca 
either learn to live with his insecurity or turn from the prescribed role to 
a deviant one. But deviant roles usually bring insecurity, too, because 
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the mere fact of nonconformity usually exposes one to threats. Examples 
of individuals who have found prescribed roles uncongenial and turned 
to deviant ones are the professional thief of “respectable” origins and the 
homosexual. Each of these has managed to escape certain kinds of threats 
by abandoning his prescribed roles. (Such threats might include those 
associated with poverty, or with parental supervision regarded as too 
severe by the boy turning to the role of thief; the suspicion of his own 
sexual inadequacy is a threat which the person turning to homosexuality 
may wish to escape.) But such persons also face, in their deviant roles, new 
threats which may or may not be more disturbing than the old ones. In 
either case, insecurity dogs the steps of him who continues to find a 
prescribed role uncongenial. 

Some roles are much more likely than others to become the source 
of individual insecurity. There are several characteristics of roles which 
determine the degree to which the uncongeniality of the role leads to 
insecurity. 

ROLES ASSOCIATED WITH INERADICABLE TRAITS. In all societies different 
roles are assigned on the basis of biologically determined sex character- 
istics. In some sections of this country quite different roles are assigned 
on the basis of skin color. Language habits (e.g., a “cockney” or a “for- 
eign” accent), which after maturity are rarely eliminated altogether, often 
serve as indelible marks of role assignments though not as the original 
basis of the assignments. A person who bears such ineradicable marks may 
be forced by others who perceive them to assume the indicated role 
whether he likes it or not. It is the sheer inescapability of such role assign- 
ments, when uncongenial, which makes them sources of insecurity. A 
man in our society may be more fitted, by temperament or taste, for a 
feminine than for a masculine role. A Negro may be more suited, by 
training and by preference, for a profession from which he is excluded 
than for menial tasks. A person of “the servant class” or of Jewish birth 
may prefer the society of groups other than that into which he was born. 
Insofar as the roles which such people themselves prefer are considered by 
other people to be deviant for them, because of their ineradicable marks 
of sex or racial or class origins, there is little chance of escape from threat. 

SHARPLY DISTINGUISHED ROLES. Some role distinctions are sharp and 
clear cut, whereas others are less so. In our society the differences between 
the behaviors expected of a young man and his father are much less than 
those between a young man and his sister. Class differences in roles are 
in many respects even greater than sex differences, and Negro-white 
differences may be still more distinct. The more sharply any role is 
distinguished from others, of course, the more conspicuous is any devia- 
tion from it, and the more surely will he who does deviate from it pay 
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the price of insecurity. Often;-in the case of sex and skin color, sharply 
distinct roles are assigned upon the basis of ineradicable traits. When this 
happens, the possibilities of abandoning a prescribed but uncongenial 
role without consequent insecurity are slight indeed. 

CULTURALLY VALUED ROLES. In all societies, deviation from’ some pre- 
scribed roles is a much more serious matter than deviation from others. 
A mother’s role, for example, is highly valued in our society. A mother 
(particularly of small children) who shows marked shortcomings in this 
role is subject to much criticism—and to abandon the role entirely is a 
grave offense. The schoolteacher's role (particularly in small communi: 
ties, where her behavior is observable by all) is regarded as an important 
one, and even slight deviation from the straight and narrow path is often 
frowned upon. Most disapproved of all in our society, probably, are 
deviations from prescribed sex roles. Our sex roles are probably less 
distinct than they were a century ago; the partial decline of the “double 
standard,” the opening of many occupations to women, and their sharing 
of many sports with men are evidences of this change. But we still value 
highly what we regard as femininity in women and virility in men. The 
person of either sex who too obviously takes on the characteristics of the 
other is likely to pay the severest penalties for taking a deviant role. Those 
for whom the prescribed sex role is uncongénial cannot escape a good deal 
of insecurity. 

It is no accident that the three conditions under which uncongeniality 
for a role is most likely to lead to insecurity are usually found together. 
If a role distinction corresponds to an important cultural value, that role 
distinction will be sharpened, if possible, in order to perpetuate it. But 
it is not possible to sharpen and perpetuate the role distinction unless it 
is based upon some visible characteristic. Thus, it is hard to make the dis- 
tinction between’ immigrant and native-born American “stick” because 
immigrants soon learn to adopt our customs, to wear our clothes, and 
(if they have immigrated in childhood) to speak our language without 
tell-tale accent. A similar role distinction between Negro and white, 
however, can be maintained because skin color remains as an immutable 
badge of prescribed role. Sex characteristics, like skin color, are enduring 
and observable. The result is that whenever important values are asso 
ciated with role distinctions based upon ineradicable traits, prescri 
roles are more readily enforced and deviant roles more easily punished. 
Under these conditions, threat and insecurity increase for those to whom 
the prescribed role is uncongenial, since deviation from the role is readily 
detectable and therefore readily punishable. , 

POORLY DEFINED ROLES. There is one other condition under which 
insecurity is related to role prescriptions. It has to do not with the 
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uncongeniality of the prescription but with its‘ vagueness. A person may 
be assigned a role which he does not understand well enough to know 
whether it is uncongenial or not. Adolescents in our own society often 
feel this way about their own roles; there are many situations in which 
they scarcely know whether they are expected to behave like children or 
like adults. Hence they often show many symptoms of insecurity. This 
problem is further discussed on pages 326 to 329. 


Cultural differentiation of sex roles 

No characteristic of a person is more immediately perceived—except 
in the case of very young children—than sex. All societies assign roles 
which are in some ways distinctive to men and to women. No adult in any 
society can avoid a certain amount of self-typing upon the basis of his 
own sex; even a confirmed homosexual cannot avoid it. It happens, more- 
over, that both anthropologists and psychiatrists have investigated some 
of the consequences for personality development of the cultural prescrip- 
tion of sex roles. We have therefore selected this kind of distinctive role ' 
for more extended comment. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALE PERSONALITY. The societies 
of the world, which differ in so many ways, are far from being unanimous 
in their concepts of male and female personality. Americans, for example, 
tend to think of men as being more self-sufficient, more decisive, and 
readier to take the initiative in social relations (particularly toward the 
other sex) than women. Men’s and women's roles, as prescribed by our 
society, differ in these and other ways. But, to the average American, the 
differences go beyond mere role prescriptions. The respective roles seem 
to correspond to “natural” differences. Most of us feel that men are “put 
together” in one way and women in another, and that the role distinctions 
follow from these inborn differences. 

It would be strange indeed if there were not some personality differ- 
ences associated with sex differences in constitution, hormone secretion, 
and other distinctive sex-linked characteristics. The difficulty is that we 
do not know exactly where these constitutional sources . of personality 
differences leave off and where role distinctions as sources of personality 
differences begin. Some characteristic differences in the behavior of men 
and women—like men’s greater readiness to take the initiative in sex 
relations—are almost certainly determined in part by biological differ- 
ences. But a good many other sex differences in role behavior are quite 
clearly not determined biologically, even though this is widely believed 
to be the case. 3 y 

A simple illustration may be offered. In a certain mountainous and 
inhospitable area of New Guinea there lives a people called the Arapesh. 
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-Because good gardening areas are few and far between, much traveling 
and carrying is necessary between village settlements and gardens. The 
Arapesh division of labor is such that most of the carrying of supplies to 
and from the gardens is done by women, who “plod up and down the 
mountain paths with loads of 60 and 70 pounds suspended from their 
foreheads, sometimes also with a suckling baby in a bark sling at the 
breast” (M. Mead, 1935). We are told that both men and women consider 
that this is right and proper: "it is appropriate that women should carry 
heavier loads than the men do, because women’s heads, they say, are so 
much harder and stronger.” Although we have no direct evidence on the 
point, it is likely that the neck and shoulder muscles of most Arapesh 
women are, in fact, stronger than those of most men. We have no reason to 
conclude that women are born with greater capacity than men to develop 
these muscles. If women’s neck muscles are stronger, it must be due to 
the fact that the roles prescribed for them include kinds of work which 
strengthen those muscles more than do the roles prescribed for men. 
The same sort of reasoning would lead us to expect that, in any society, 
the differing capacities of men and of women are in part acquired dif- 
ferences resulting from previous experience in taking different roles. 

The Arapesh, curiously enough (from our point of view), make very 
few distinctions between male and female personality. Like all societies, 
they practice a certain division of labor between the sexes. But most of 
the personality characteristics which they recognize are individual ones, 
not male or female traits. Both Arapesh men and women are, from our 
point of view, essentially maternal in personality. The purpose of life, as 
they put it, is the “growing” of children and food. Men take quite as large 
a part in the rearing of children as do women, apart from nursing and 
childbirth (and they even practice a sympathetic childbirth rite). Both 
men and women go to great lengths to protect and indulge children, 
whether their own or not. Only with great difficulty are a few men per- 
suaded to take the necessary positions of community leadership. (The 
fact that men and not women are chosen for such positions is regarded 
as a matter of division of labor, not of personality differences.) Women 
are thought of as taking the initiative in sex affairs quite as readily as 
men, who are quite as “submissive” as women in this respect. “Masculine 
nature” and “feminine nature” to them are essentially the same; both 
are simply “human nature,” 

The Arapesh failure to distinguish between male and female person- 
ality is in sharp contrast with the distinctions made by the Tchambuli, 4 
neighboring society in New Guinea, which was described on pages 39 to 
41. Women are regarded by the Tchambuli as being “naturally” lusty, 
self-sufficient, stolid, and dependable. Men, by contrast, are sensitive, tem- 
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peramental, and vain. Like us, the Tchambuli recognize not only a sex 
division of labof but also “natural” differences in personality—even 
though these differences seem to us to be curiously reversed. 

DEVIANT SEX ROLES. There is another interesting and important fact 
about the Arapesh which distinguishes them from Tchambuli and from 
Americans. According to Margaret Mead, from whose reports these data 
are taken, homosexuality is unknown among the Arapesh. She also reports 
that it is unknown among the Mundugumor, another New Guinea people 
which makes practically no personality distinctions between the sexes. 
It is present, however, among the Tchambuli, as well as in our own 
society. Such evidence suggests that homosexuality has a good deal to 
do with the uncongeniality of prescribed sex roles. Judging from these 
four societies, we can conclude that a certain number of individuals 
without physical inadequacy behave in homosexual ways in societies 
whose prescribed sex roles include relatively great personality distinctions 
between the sexes. In the only two of these societies whose prescribed 
sex roles include relatively few personality distinctions, it is reported 
that homosexual behavior does not appear, even on the part of those 
who are physically inadequate. Individuals apparently do not take this 
particular form of deviant role unless the personality characteristics of 
the sex roles are distinct. 

This suggests a reason why some individuals in societies like our own 
or Tchambuli become motivated to take homosexual roles. Rejection of 
the prescribed sex role springs from incapacity for, or uncongeniality of, 
the nonsexual characteristics included in the prescribed sex role—not 
merely from incapacity for or uncongeniality of the specifically sexual 
aspects of the role. If a society recognizes two more or less distinct sets 
of personality characteristics, then some of those who feel that they do 
not fit one role seem to feel that they are necessarily pushed into the 
other. They type themselves as “belonging” to the other sex, because one 
or more of the nonsexual aspects of the role of the other sex is more con- 
genial. But in a society which makes little distinction between male and 
female personality, those for whom the prescribed sex role is uncongenial 
will have no reason to type themselves as belonging to the other sex. 
Such individuals may take on deviant roles, but not in the form of 
homosexuality. $ > 

Recent clinical studies of homosexually inclined people in our society 
tend to confirm the conclusions drawn from anthropological data. These 
studies suggest quite clearly that their deviant attitudes and behaviors : 
toward members of their own sex must be understood in terms of their 
personality organizations, and in terms of cultural norms, rather than as 


results of biological inadequacy. One report, by a “neo-Freudian” psycho- 
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analyst (Thompson, 1949), concludes that everyone would learn to 
prefer heterosexual to homosexual relationships if cultural conditions 
made the former kind equally accessible for everyone. But, as a result of 
various cultural conditions in our society, many individuals acquire 
attitudes which make an intimate relationship with a person of the other 
sex impossible for them. Such attitudes may include 


fear of the opposite sex, fear of adult responsibility, a need to defy au- 
thority, or an attempt to cope with hatred of or compulsive attitudes to 
members of one’s own sex. . . . People who have been greatly intimidated 
or have a low self-esteem and therefore have difficulties in making friends 
and being comfortable with other people have a tendency to cling to their 
own sex because it is less frightening. ‘Chey feel understood by people 
like themselves. . . . A homosexual way of life also attracts people who 
fear intimacy and yet are equally afraid of loneliness. As already men- 
tioned, one’s own sex is less frightening because it is familiar. 


Such attitudes could not be developed if men and women were not per- 
ceived as different sorts of people in nonsexual as well as in sexual ways. 
Some of the attitudes mentioned in this quotation—such as “fear of the 
opposite sex"—could hardly be acquired in a society like that of the 
Arapesh, where hardly any personality distinctions between the sexes 
are made. And if an Arapesh person had developed such attitudes as “low 
self-esteem” or fear of both intimacy and loneliness, such attitudes would 
not lead him to prefer intimate relations with members of his own sex. 
It is not likely that one will perceive the kinds of personality distinctions 
between the sexes that make possible homosexuality unless group-shared 
norms provide for such distinctions. 

CULTURAL ELABORATION OF SEX DIFFERENCES. In most societies, the 
biologically determined differences between the sexes are “culturally 
elaborated," to use M. Mead’s phrase. That is, the characteristics called 
for by the distinctive roles are superimposed upon the physiological sex 
traits and considered inseparable from them. Culturally produced sex 
differences thus come to be thought of as inherent sex differences. The 
Arapesh belief that women’s heads are “naturally” stronger than men’s 
is an instance of the cultural elaboration of sex differences. It is an elab- 
oration in the sense that it is something added to and considered a part of 
the strictly sexual distinction on the basis of which the original role dis 
tinction is made. The greater the personality distinctions called for by the 
prescribed sex roles, the greater the degree of elaboration of sex differ- 
ences. 

Such elaborations are assumed to represent something more than 
matters of convention or convenience, such as sex differences in wearing 
apparel. Women wear skirts in our society and men do not, but no one 
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thinks of this as something that inevitably goes with sex differences, as 
such. This is not an instance of cultural elaboration of sex differences. 
But the assumption, in our society, that boys have better endowment 
for mathematics than girls, or that men are “just naturally” more domi- 
nant than women in social relations, would be an instance of cultural 
elaboration. It is “reading something into” sex that is not inevitably 
there, but is in part at least the result of acquired role behaviors. 

The cultural elaboration of sex differences influences personality for- 
mation in two ways. First, similar roles—including similar personality 
traits—are prescribed on the basis of physical sex characteristics alone. 
Insofar as males in Tchambuli society, for example, take prescribed roles, 
they acquire the attitudes which make them vain and sensitive. Certain 
“standard features” of personality always ‘accompany cultural elabora- 
tions of native differences. í 

Secondly, cultural elaborations make for differences as well as simi- 
larities in personality. The process of self-typing has a good deal to do 
with this. Individuals who, by reason of native endowment or previous 
experience, have developed the elaborated characteristics will be typed 
by others, and also self-typed, accordingly. But those who are less suc- 
cessful in acquiring the elaborated characteristics will, by the same 
token, be marked as deviants. The probabilities are that they will also 
type themselves as deviants. They will be typed as deviants, moreover, 
not only with regard to the elaborated characteristics but also with 
regard to the physical traits upon which the elaborations are based. 
Thus, a young man in our own society who types himself as “lacking in 
sex appeal” is almost certainly making a self-judgment upon the basis 
of culturally elaborated sex distinctions. But he is very apt to apply the 
same judgment to his physical make-up as well, concluding that he is 
somehow defective. This, of course, provides a perfect basis for those out- 
of-focus self-other perceptions which constitute insecurity. This kind of 
insecurity is apt to be especially persistent because it 1s widely believed 
to be rooted in an ineradicable physical trait. . í . 

The general principle here is that cultural elaborations of ineradicable 
differences (such as sex and skin color) prepare the soil for insecurity. 
The basic reason for this is that people with similar physical traits do, in 
fact, differ with respect to the elaborated traits, because of constitutional 
factors or different experiences. Not all individuals who happen to be 
males, either in Tchambuli society or in our own, find the prescribed 
male role equally congenial, and for some it is positively distasteful. 
The more extensive the elaboration of sex roles in terms of personality 
characteristics, the more numerous the individuals who, for one reason 
or another, find their role prescriptions to be a source of threat. The 
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cultural elaboration ignores all this, or even denies it, as if to say, “If 
you are an exception to the approved rule that males should be inter- 
ested in ceremonia), it’s just too bad for you.” 

Sex differences are not the only ones which we tend to elaborate. 
Race differences, and to some extent class differences (which are not 
biologically determined, but which are often almost ineradicable) are 
culturally elaborated, too. We shall turn to these matters in subsequent 
chapters.’ : 


. PERSONALITY AS INFLUENCED BY COMMON 
ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS: COMPETITION AND 
COOPERATION 


Some role prescriptions, as we noted at the beginning of this chapter, 
apply to all the people who participate in the role system. To the extent 
that any society applies such standard role prescriptions to all its mem- 
bers, we should expect to find certain “standard” features of personality 
which characterize them all. The effects of such role prescriptions may, in 
fact, be quite as important as those which are applied more distinctively. 

Societies differ greatly in this respect, but all of them provide for 
certain common role prescriptions. In this section we shall deal only 
with certain societies which are characterized by common prescriptions 
of more or less competitive roles, or more or less cooperative ones, for 
all their members. We have selected these particular kinds of common 
role prescriptions for illustrative purposes only. Principles similar to 
those noted here could, in general, be applied to other kinds of common 
role prescriptions. ‘ 


Cultural variations in competition and cooperation 

The more frequently an individual finds himself in situations in 
which he must compete with others, the more opportunities he has for 
failure, as well as for success. Some societies provide their members with 
many opportunities for competitive success and failure, some with rela- 
tively few. If positions of power or prestige are achieved competitively 
in a certain society, then it is likely that many other things will be com 
peted for too. The reason for this is simply that access to other valued 
things usually goes along with power and prestige. The result is that 
some societies show a strong all-round emphasis upon competition. The 
Kwakiutl offer an extreme illustration, and our own society one which 
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is less extreme. In other societies, such as the BaThonga of Africa or 
the Zufii Indians of New Mexico, there is very little competition in any 
area of life. Even in such societies individuals face threats, develop inse- 
curity, and take deviant roles. But they appear to do so less frequently, 
because of the virtual absence of one whole class of situations which 
make for the threat of failure—namely, competitive ones. 

Competitive situations are those in which two or more individuals 
are motivated toward the same limited goal. “Limited” means simply 
that the more one of them achieves the goal the less of it there is for 
others. Sometimes goals are limited for reasons that have nothing at all 
to do with culture, as when the environment fails to supply enough food 
to satisfy everyone. More commonly, however, the scarcity of things for 
which people compete is culturally dictated, in part at least. Gold, silver, 
and paper currency, for example, are artificially limited in all countries 
in which they are used as media of exchange. Honors, titles, and positions 
of special rank are limited by custom, not by any “natural” necessity. 
Competitive games and sports are so arranged that only one person, or 
one team, is victorious. 

Some societies, however, arrange many situations so that they will be 
competitive, whereas others go to great lengths to avoid such situations: 
The degree to which a society is competitive, in fact, bears almost no 
relation to plenty or scarcity as provided by nature. The Eskimo of 
eastern Greenland, for example, who are almost never really well fed 
and are often on the verge of actual starvation, have one of the least com- 
petitive of all known societies. We, in America, often take it for granted 
that where there is scarcity people will “naturally” compete, but it might 
better be said of these Eskimo that they cannot afford to compete. The 
Zuñi of New Mexico, to give another example of a noncompetitive 
society, live in comparative plenty in spite of the inhospitable desert 
country which they inhabit. There is a real shortage of good land that 
can be irrigated. Yet, so eager do they seem to avoid competition that 
they do not think of the problem as one of land scarcity. Rather, they 
say, there is a labor shortage, so that only the good land can be cultivated. 
Fields are cultivated cooperatively by the several men connected with a 
matriarchal household group, and their produce is pooled in a common 
storeroom belonging to all the women of the household. 


In general, the culture has removed all sting from a competition which 
might develop, by giving little weight to the possession of material goods 
per se. The Zufii have no interest in accumulating more property than 
they can use, and when an individual does become wealthy he redis- 
tributes his wealth in the great winter festival of the Shalako. The major 
interest of the Zuñi is religious—the orderly ritual observance of the cal- 
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endric ceremonies. It is in this sphere rather than in the economic that 
the individual gains full social recognition. (Goldman, 1937c) 

You are probably wondering what it is, if not natural plenty or 
scarcity, that makes some societies much more competitive than others. 
Unfortunately, very little is known of the origins and development of 
the nonliterate societies, which keep no written records. It is difficult to 
answer such a question even for the literate societies, since the early 
records often fail to tell us what we want to know. Even the professional 
students of cultural origins are very often at a loss. For our purposes, 
then, we must simply accept as facts the cultural characteristics of a 
society. We can study the effects of common role prescriptions even if 
we do not know their origins. 


Some characteristics of competitive societies which 

make for insecurity 

Even without raising the question of cultural origins, it is possible 
to note a few characteristics of competitive societies which contribute to 
personal insecurity. These generalizations cannot be taken as absolutes, 
for comparatively few of the world’s many known societies have been 
carefully studied. They are taken in the main from an analysis of thir- 
teen nonliterate societies by M. Mead and a group of associated anthro- 
pologists, published under the title of Cooperation and Competition 
among Primitive Peoples (1937). 

EMPHASIS UPON INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT. All societies assign indi- 
viduals to certain positions and roles upon the basis of traits, such as age 
and sex, over which they have no control. All societies also assign certain 
other positions upon the basis of individual achievement. Competitive 
societies put greater emphasis than noncompetitive ones upon the latter 
kind of positions. Among the noncompetitive BaThonga, the individual's 
privileges and responsibilities are viewed as being largely determined by 
“fate.” A man improves his position by working and by waiting for his 
inheritance of wives and cattle—but not by competing. What is good for 
him is also good for the whole kraal (village settlement), and there 15 
no one else who will get fewer wives or cattle because he gets more of 
them (Goldman, 1987a). Among the Zuñi similarly, there is little to be 
gained by individual initiative. In fact, the individual Zuñi is “shamed 
by any success which seems to stem from unusual effort on his own part- 
If he “happens” to acquire any considerable amount of property, he soon 
distributes it among friends and relatives. A person who shows much 
individual initiative is considered abnormal and may be suspected of. 
witchcraft, The feeling is that “normal” people are satisfied with what 
comes to them it, the normal course of events, as household members an! 
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members of the religious society (Goldman, 1937c). In these societies, 
more or less cooperative roles are prescribed for all, with few distinctions. 

In competitive societies, on the other hand, individuals are commonly 
motivated to maintain or to improve their positions by their own efforts. 
The Kwakiutl brave is constantly threatened by loss of position unless 
he returns larger gifts than he has received, shows greater feats of per- 
sonal bravery than his rival has shown, and so on. The fact that he is 
born to a certain rank does not relieve him of the necessity of constant 
effort; it only defines who his competitors will be. In personality, not sur- 
prisingly, Kwakiutl men are (by our standards) egogentric, quick to take 
offense, given to sulking or violent expressions of rage, and sometimes 
(again by our standards) overtly sadistic. 


When the son of a chief died the father called out that another must 
go with him, and so with two other men of the numaym he went to an- 
other village and entering the house of a chief announced, “My prince 
died today and you will go with him.” Then the men fired, killing the 
chief and wounding two others in the house. When the father of the dead 
boy returned home with his crew, “they felt good.” (Boas, 1921) 

From a social-psychological point of view, what keeps the -culture 
going in, this highly competitive manner is the individual's self-other 
attitudes. These characteristically develop in such ways that one's own 
misfortune is felt as humiliation which-can be relieved only by bringing 
similar humiliation to others. Success in nearly all roles, in this society, 
depends upon constant achievement. 

Our own society is far less extreme than this, but we, too, include 
an element of competitiveness in a very large number of our role pre- 
scriptions. We tend to make many judgments of our success in terms of 
our positions relative to others. Our children compete on the playground, 
in school, and even in the home, where many a child feels himself threat- 
ened by the suspicion that he is loved less than a brother or sister. As 
adults, too, we enter many areas of life with a competitive attitude. Most 
of us spontaneously think of our positions in our communities in terms 
of success in personal popularity, in marriage, in business, or in wealth, 
and such self-judgments are made competitively. That is, success in any 
of these areas means the achieving of a position which can be reached 
by only a few and which would lose its meaning if achieved by all. It is 
no wonder that psychiatrists such as Alfred Adler found feelings of dis- 
couragement and inferiority prominent in the neuroses of western society. 
Competition can provide a powerful source of motivation, but the greater 
the number of roles in which success depends upon competitive achieve- 
ment, and the greater the importance attached to competitive success, 
the more freauent are the opportunities for failure, threat, and insecurity. 
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A SINGLE STANDARD OF SUCCESS. It is almost self-evident that an indi- 
vidual is less likely to be overwhelmed by failure and insecurity if there 
are many satisfying ways of relating himself to other people than if there 
is only one. Consider again the extreme case of Kwakiutl society. Every 
man (and the nobles in particular) must constantly be on the alert lest 
he be humiliated by a rival. There is scarcely any kind of situation which 
may not be so interpreted. Birth, marriage, death, and religious activities, 
as well as the potlatches, and contests of bravery, all offer opportunities 
for outdoing a rival or being outdone. The same traits which make for 
success in exploiting the birth of a child, in arranging a marriag+, or in 
exhibiting an individually owned religious dance also tend te riake for 
success in a potlatch or in feats of bravery. Success in one area tends to 
breed success in others, and one failure invites others, since success and 
failure in all areas are judged by the same standards. In this respect, 
Kwakiutl society is one in which common role prescriptions, judged in 
common ways, loom very large. 

A Zuni man, by contrast, has many quite different roles in many 
groups. As a member of his mother’s clan, his roles are primarily cere- 
monial; he takes on various economic roles as a member of his mother- 
in-law’s household group; in his father's clan he has still different 
obligations. In addition, he belongs to one of several male dance groups 
and to various other “societies” organized around special interests. Each 
of these roles is different and each one, being carefully defined, carries its 
own standard of propriety. The notion of individual success is simply not 
an important one. “In Zufi one acts as an individual only ın the sphere of 
sex, and no action that is entirely personal and individual receives more 
than passing interest” (Goldman, 1937c). Nevertheless the Zuñi, too, have 
their common role prescriptions; all of them, alike, must avoid becoming 
conspicuous as they take their many distinctive roles. This kind of com- 
mon role, however, does not often make for insecurity; it is relatively 
easy for all to be successful in taking this role. 

Our own society belongs somewhere between these two in regard to 
emphasis upon a single standard of success, but we probably resemble the 
Kwakiutl more closely than the Zuñi. The Lynds, in their important 
study of “Middletown” (1929), conclude that in 1925, as compared with 
1895, most aspects of life in this midwestern city were being “increasingly 
strained through the pecuniary sieve.” Though money is by no means 
our sole standard, there are few among us who do not apply to ourselves 
the criterion of competitive success. And money, together with the power, 
prestige, and possessions which so commonly go with it, is our most 
common measure of success. 

Some individuals in any society which stresses a single standard, pat 
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ly if it cannot be achieved by all, are bound to be less competent 
others in achieving that standard. Those who fall short of the single 
rd, for reasons either of incompetence or of distaste, inevitably 
face a good deal of insecurity. To the degree that different roles are 
judged by different standards, however, failure in some roles is more 
ikely to be balanced by success in others. The more multiple the society's 
standards, the fewer the individuals who face insecurity because of any 
single incompetence. In such ways does culture predetermine the likeli- 
of individuals’ attitudes of security and insecurity. 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE RELATED 
THROUGH CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES 


Different practices in child training are consequences of differences 
both in culture and in personality—both of different cultural norms for 
the treatment of children and of different personality characteristics which 
‘are rather widely shared by adults in each society. Different practices in 
childhood training also lead to differences both in culture and in person- 
ality. Because of the different practices to which they have been sub- 
jected, children in the different societies will develop different personali- 
ties and will “carry on” different kinds of cultures. 

| * The four remaining sections of this chapter will illustrate these points. 
First we shall illustrate contrasting practices in child training. Then 
We shall examine some of the ways in which childhood experiences are 
determined by the culture and by adult personalities. Finally, we shall 
Note some ways in which childhood experiences serve to determine both 
Personality development and the continuation of the culture. You will 
Tead this section more profitably if you keep this organization in mind. 


Contrasting child-trainirg procedures . 

In many respects the members of different class groups in contem- 
‘Porary American cities are so segregated from one another that they 
almost constitute separate societies. There are so many barriers to com- 
munication between the different class levels that each level tends to 
develop its own set of norms, including both distinctive and common 
Toles. One particular aspect of these norms—that of child-training proce- 
_dures—has been studied with a good deal of care by Allison Davis and 
his associates, 
In the opening pages of this book we caught a glimpse of some typi- 
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cally lower-class procedures in child training, as described by Davis. You 
will note many differences between these practices and the ones described 
in the following excerpts concerning middle-class Negroes in New Orleans 
and Natchez, Mississippi. 


The father is almost invariably present during the child’s early life and 
he is the ultimate authority in the family. From the age of five or six years 
the child is made to attend school regularly. His report card is carefully 
examined by the parents; punishments and rewards are steadily main- 
tained to ensure good marks and deportment in school. The child is sent 
to Sunday school and later to church, and is required to say his prayers 
at night. His recreation and play are supervised and his clique members 
directly or indirectly selected for him, even into the period of adolescence. 
The lower-class children in his neighborhood are kept at a distance by 
his parents, and any lower-class clique to which the child may have be- 
come attached in the public schools is tabooed by the parents long before 
the child reaches adolescence. 

Within the family, supervision of the child’s play, work and recreation 
is chiefly in the hands of the mother, but infractions of discipline are 
punished by the father, Whipping is very rare; a child is usually punished 
by being “kept in the house,” forced to miss his club meetings, or denied 
his weekly trip to the movies. In moments of open revolt he is threatened 
with loss of economic support, a punishment which entails loss of educa- 
tion and other status supports. “You can't do that and live in my house.” 
“TE I tell her I won't go to school, she'll tell me to work or starve.” From 
his earliest years the child is trained to be an obedient, respectable, “nice” 
child. As he comes into adolescence the anxiety arising from this training 
is usually sufficient to maintain his lower-middle-class habits. , 

„The secret of the “goodness” of the children of this class, as compared 
with those of the lower class, is largely in the continual early supervision 
to which they have been subjected. If one attempted to state quantita- 
tively this class difference in training oné would probably be justified in 
saying that the average lower-middle-class mother is actually in the com- 
pany of her young child 12 hours a day, whereas the lower-class working 
mother, who goes to work at six o'clock in the morning and stays until 
eight or ten at night, is with her child only one-sixth as long. One of our 
lower-middle-class_ boys expressed the constant supervision which his 
mother exerted over his behavior by saying, “Mother is always anxious 
for us not to get into any trouble” (ie, to be “good” children). His 
mother gave a detailed account of her training demands, including the 
rule that the boys should not leave their neighborhood after school hours 
nor leave their yard after dark. A typical comment from children in this 
class was, “My mother don't allow us to fight or curse. She got that out of 
us early.” (Davis and Dollard, 1940) 


In these excerpts, as compared with those quoted in Chapter 1, differ- 
ences between lower-class and middle-class parents’ use of physical modes 
of punishment and their attitudes toward fighting by their children are 
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marked. These are by no means the only differences, however, between 
the two groups of parents. The whole nature of their family life is quite 
different for the two classes. Their attitudes toward sex behavior, the 
examples they set their children, and the attitudes which they inculcate 
in their children regarding sex are more or less distinctive, too, for each 
class. Lower-class and middle-class Negroes speak the same language, often 
go to the same schools, and meet each other in the streets, but in many 
ways they are*almost as far apart as if they belonged to different societies. 


Childhood experiences determined by culture 

A culture, as the configuration of behaviors which are learned and 
transmitted within a society, includes patterns of child training. After 
all, nothing is more essential to the continuance of a society than the 
nurture and education of children. It seems just as “natural” to a Hopi 
Indian mother to strap her infant to a cradleboard as it does to a middle- 
class American mother to put her infant in a comfortable crib. And 
cultural differences in child training are not limited to the periods of 
infancy and early childhood. We have just seen that older Negro children 
of different classes in the same cities are subjected to quite different 
experiences, because they belong to what are in effect different sub-’ 
societies with different subcultures and different sets of social norms. 
We may expect; therefore, that societies which differ from one another 
more widely than do classes in the same cities will show in their cultures 
similarly great differences with respect to child training. 

There is, of course, nothing new or startling about the statement that 
children in different societies are bound to have different experiences. It 
seems worth while, however, to note in more detail some of the particu- 
lax ways in which cultural differences produce differences in children’s 
experiences, If we assume that different childhood experiences are likely 
to lead to different personality characteristics, then cultural differences, 
through the medium of childhood experiences, lead to personality 
differences. 

CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY ORGANIZATION. The following 
examples chosen from among the many variations in family and social 
Organization in different cultures around the world, will indicate some 
of the ways in which children’s experiences differ because of different 
kinds of family organization. 


By emphasizing the children’s relationship to the parent of one sex 
only, there is obtained that type of social structure which is called uni- 
lateral, the typical manifestation of which is called the clan. The patri- 
lineal clan or gens is the result of the father-son relationship, replaced 
after the father's death by a brother-to-brother solidarity. Under this 
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system all the women and their children go out of the woman's clan and 
belong to the clan of the husband, and the children of the brothers and 
of sons of brothers are regarded as equivalent, being in sibling status to 
one another. Such a patrilineal system is that of the Amazulus, in which 
a boy’s last tie with his mother’s people is broken at initiation. 

By emphasizing the mother-to-daughter and later sister-to-sister rela- 
tionships, an analogous situation is reached [matrilineal], of which the 
pueblo of Zuñi is a good example. Here the houses are owned by women 
. . . and a man’s permanent home is in his sister's house—not in the 
house of his wife, where he is not admitted to family privacies, at least 
until his children are grown. In such a society one finds the anomalous 
situation of a man whose status in his wife's house is entirely dependent 
upon his relationship, not to her, but to her children. 

In any one of these types in which one relationship is emphasized, 
others are correspondingly neglected; under pure patriliny the daughter 
is virtually disinherited and must become absorbed into her husband's 
clan, although this absorption, at best, is only partial. Under pure mat- 
riliny, it is the son who suffers, with his legal home and ceremonial 
relationships all in his sister's house, and his wife and children and 
usually his economic activities also in his wife's house. Under the mixed 
system in which the emphasis is upon the brother-sister relationship, it 
is the marriage bond that suffers; for the spouse is continually confronted 
with the strong bond which binds brother to sister, and often with the 
important economic obligations which they owe each other. So the Tro- 
briand wife sees her husband pile his year’s supply of yams in his sister’s 
garden, while her children must be fed from the perhaps inferior supply 
of yams grown, not by their father, but by their mother's brother. Simi- 
larly, in Tonga a woman may have no word in her daughter's marriage; 
that is a matter for the father’s sister to decide. 

Besides these various elaborations of unilateral descent, there are the 
types of kinship grouping which we call bilateral, in which both sets of 
kindred, maternal and paternal, are given equal recognition. With such 
a catholic recognition of relatives on both sides of marriage, the possibile 
ity of strong kinship allegiance vanishes and there is a tendency for the 
family to re-form with each new marriage. Such a family type is found 
among the Eskimo, among some of the Indian tribes of Central Canada, 
and among people of North American Protestant stock. 

Although the recognition of the marriage bond as the basis of family 
relationship is the closest approximation to biological facts of mating and 
parenthood, and is found among many of the simplest peoples, it actually 
represents a weak family organization when the family is viewed as the 
economic and social kinship structure which rears and gives status to chil- 
dren; for the biological family, with its pallid recognition of two sets of 
antagonistic kinship allegiances—to the mother’s kin and to the father’s 
kin—is a status-giving group founded upon a relationship which lacks the 
permanency of that of a blood group. The biological family can be shat- 
tered by divorce or death and the child left in an indeterminate position, 
economically, socially, and affectionally, which is impossible in any society 
which stresses blood ties at the expense of the marriage tie. a 

In many discussions of the family, especially in discussions of the origin 
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ot the family, it is assumed that the natural protector and provider for a 
woman and her children is a husband. Actually, such a dependence is far 
less reliable than is the dependence of a woman upon an own or clan 
group of clan brothers who stand to her and her children in an inescap- 
able relationship of responsibility. j f 

The family may also take different forms not by the emphasis upon 
one relationship rather than another of those implicit in the parent-child 
situation, but through various types of generalization of þlood relation- 
ship. I shall mention only two of these types, from societies of very dif- 
ferent degrees of complexity—the Andamanese and the Samoans. 

The social organization of the Andamans [natives of the Andaman 
Islands, near India] is of the simplest; the small horde of some fifty per- 
sons forms a loose unit which resides in a common spot and hunts over 
common territory. There is no clan elaboration of kinship; the most 
definite usage is that brothers often but not always build their houses 
side by side. Marriage is monogamous and for life. But the Andamanese 
have complicated this simple structure by an extended system of adop- 
tion. Children are adopted from horde to horde; a child by the time he 
reaches puberty may have had three or four sets of fathers and mothers, 
towards all of whom he owes the obligations and claims the privileges of 
a son. The tenuousness of the bond’ between children and a pair of par- 
ents, who may be cut off at any moment by death, is strengthened by 
doubling and redoubling this bond towards other adoptive parents; the 
child's social relationships are widened; his power of calling upon elders 
for aid is increased. The narrow interdependence of the biological family 
is blurred out into a broader picture. 

The Samoan system works not by increasing the number of parents but 
by increasing the number of children per responsible parent. Samoa is 
organized into a series of joint households of ten to twenty people. Over 
each of these households presides the most responsible male of the group. 
He stands in loco parentis to the entire household of children and adults. 
The presence of many other adults in the household tends to generalize 
the children’s relationship to the adult world; the number of siblings is 
enormously increased, and the chances of the child’s being socially 
maimed by the death of either biological father or headman is almost 
nonexistent, His father is only one of a group of males, and the headman s 
place is automatically filled by a successor towards whom the child stands 
in the same relationship of ward. (M. Mead, 1932) 


If you contrast these varying forms of family organization, not only 
with one another but also with whatever sections of your own society you 
know best, you can readily see how they must lead to different experi- 
ences on the part of children. For example, compare the Andaman child, 
who has been passed around among several pairs of parents, or the 
Samoan child, for whom many adults serve as parents, with almost any 
middle-class American child. For the latter, there are usually only two 
adults who take the role of parent, and of these two the father may 
appear only infrequently during the child's early years. The middle-class 
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American child, especially if he is an only or an oldest child (as nearly 
half of middle-class American children are), is apt to have been at some 
time the center of his parents’ world. He has probably developed a rather 
strong emotional relationship to one or both parents, of a kind that 
appears not to be likely in either Andaman or Samoan society. As we 
have already seen, and shall note again, the nature of such emotional 
relationships has a very great deal to do with personality formation. 

CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN AFFECTION AND DISCIPLINE. The ways in 
which children are indulged, loved, disciplined, or punished depend 
partly, but by no means entirely, upon forms of family organization. Each 
culture has its own prescriptions for such matters. Children in different 
societies with similar systems of family organization may be indulged and 
disciplined in very different ways; conversely, those in societies having 
different family organizations may receive indulgence and discipline in 
similar ways. For example, the family systems of middle-class and lower- 
class Negroes in America are much alike, but children in these two 
classes are loved and punished in quite different ways. 

Cultural differences in discipline and affection are so broad that it 
would be useless to try to illustrate them all. We shall point to only two 
important aspects of such differences. First, cultures differ as to the 
amount of affection and punishment which children receive. For exam- 
ple, the Arapesh and Mundugumor societies (which are contrasted on 
pages 439 and 440) differ widely in such ways. Arapesh parents are deeply 
attached to their children, the “growing” of whom is considered the 
major end in life, and punish them scarcely at all. Mundugumor children, 
on the other hand, experience little or none of what we would consider 
loving treatment by parents. Hostility is formally prescribed for fathers 
toward their sqns and for mothers toward their daughters; parents show 
a good deal of protectiveness but little warmth and less indulgence 
toward children of the opposite sex. In Samoa, thildren are prized and 
it is considered important to train them to behave properly. Both love 
and discipline are bestowed in ways which would seem to us casual and 
impersonal. Samoan children receive no great amount of either punish- 
ment or love—at least in any intense, personal way. Most middle-class 
Americans, on the other hand may be said to receive a good deal of both. 
The “typical” American youngster is one of two or three children who 
are loved rather intensely by one or both parents and who are conscien- 
tiously disciplined to be clean, well-mannered. ambitious, financially re- 
sponsible, and so on. 

Secondly, there are great differences as to the source of love and of 
punishment. Within an Arapesh community, all adults are loving and 
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indulgent to all children, though the child’s relationship to his own 
parents is closer than to most other adults. Among Samoans, all adult 
members of the rather large household seem to serve as sources of love 
and of discipline in very much the same way. It is not uncommon for a 
Samoan child to leave his own household and join another. So widely. 
distributed are the Samoan sources of love and discipline that children 
seem to feel little or no loss of security as a result of such a change, and 
their disciplinary training goes on much as before. 

Such widely distributed sources of love and discipline are in sharp 
contrast with middle-class American society. In most of the families with 
which we are familiar, the child’s own parents are almost the only 
sources of both love and discipline. (Sometimes, particularly during the 
child’s early years, it is the mother alone who is the primary source of 
both.) Such concentration of both love and discipline in the person of 
one or two adults often leads to problems of insecurity which are almost 
without parallel among the Arapesh or the Samoans. There are other 
societies, however, which in part divorce the functions of love and dis- 
cipline. This is illustrated by the following excerpt from a study (Dennis, 
1941b) of the Hopi Indians of Arizona. 


. descent is matrilineal, Since the child belongs to his mother's clan, 
he shares the traditions and history of that clan. Although the child is 
related to his father's people also, he is distinctly a member of his 
mother’s household, While the child’s parents jointly occupy the home, 
the home belongs to the mother, Because the child belongs to a lineage 
which is not that of his father, it is felt that some male member of the 
child's lineage should be responsible for his conduct, The men who are 
most closely related to the child are the brothers of the child's mother, 
and they are responsible in a measure for the child's behavior. Any 
maternal uncle has the right to correct or punish a child, but this duty 
is likely to be assumed by the oldest uncle, or by a particular uncle who 
is willing to accept the responsibility. The uncle, who is married into 
another family, comes to the homes of his sisters on winter evenings to 
lecture the children on their duties. He also punishes them if they fail in 
their duties, coming either at the mother’s call or on his own initiative. 

He does not correct minor and occasional offenses, but only misde- 
meanors which are serious or persistent. He may take disciplinary action 
if a boy injures other children, or if a son will not do as his mother tells 
him, or if the boy steals, If he thinks the offense requires it, he may whip 
the child severely, or he may punish the child by holding him in a 
smudge, The latter is considered the most severe form of Hopi child pun- 
ishment, The uncle builds a fire of green juniper twigs and holds the 
child, face downward, in the stifling fumes. This punishment is seldom 
Used, perhaps only once in two or three years in an entire village, and it 
is never employed by a parent, but only by a maternal uncle. It is used 
for both boys and girls. 
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There are, of course, many other patterns of concentration and divi- 
sion of the functions of providing love and discipline for children. We 
shall see, below, some of the ways in which various forms of concentration 
and distribution of these functions influence personality development. 
Since the ways of performing these functions are in large part culturally 
determined, and since they have important effects on the formation of 
personality, they serve particularly well to illustrate one kind of relation- 
ship between culture and personality. 

CONCEPTIONS OF THE “NATURE” OF CHILDREN. The foregoing differ- 
ences in ways of treating children result, in part, from the fact that 
different cultural norms include quite different ways of looking at 
children. Contrast, for example, the attitudes of Arapesh adults toward 
children with those prevalent in early colon‘al America. The Arapesh, 
whose lives are pretty much centered about the “growing” of children and 
of food, believe that children, like yams, are good in their own right— 
not merely because they will eventually turn into adults. Hence children, 
like yams, need to be provided with the best possible conditions for 
growth. As we have already noted (p. 434), Arapesh children meet few 
restrictions and are scarcely at all subject to what we would call disci- 
plinary measures. Almost at the opposite extreme, apparently, were the 
attitudes of colonial American adults in such respects. Children seem to 
have been regarded as valuable primarily for what they might later be- 
come. With proper vigilance on the part of their elders, they could be 
transformed from inherently evil creatures into God-fearing human 

. beings. “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” and “Children should be seen 
and not heard,” were characteristic mottoes. 

An important consequence of these differences in ways of regarding 
children is the kind of pressure which adults put upon children to grow 
up. Just as we might expect, Arapesh parents do not seem to be in any 
hurry to push their children into adult responsibilities, whereas colonial 
American parents felt considerable urgency about the matter. Another 
comtrast may be offered here, between parents in Samoa and in American 
middle-class society of our own time. Of all the “crimes” which Samoan 
children can commit, perhaps the worst is that of “presuming above one’s 
age.” To give a specific example, under certain conditions sex relations 
among teen-age boys and girls are disapproved. The reason for dis- 
approval, however, is not that such behavior is in itself wrong. Their sex 
mores, by our standards, are distinctly free and casual, but Samoans 
nevertheless have very precise notions as to what is and what is not 
proper. The reason for disapproving a boy's or a girl's sex behavior is 
not that he or she has violated one of the rules about sex but rather that 
the general rule about presuming above one’s age has been broken. 
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small child should not act like a big one, nor a teen-ager like an adult— 
whether in matters of sex, of everyday social relations, or anything else. 
In many other respects the Samoans’ attitudes toward children are 
quite the reverse of our own. They disapprove of precociousness in any 
form, whereas we are apt to take a good deal of pride in our children’s 
“advanced” behavior. We feel about “slow learners” or “dull” children 
very much the same as they feel about precocious ones. Samoan adults 
seem to expect little of their children and do not press them, as middle- 
class Americans so often do, to “be a big boy,” to learn to take responsi- 
bility, or to become economically self-sufficient. Samoan parents love their 
children, as nearly as we can judge, as deeply as do Americans. But their 
love takes more permissive forms (e.g., children may transfer to another 
household if they choose), whereas ours often takes more disciplinary 
forms (e.g., “when you're older you'll be glad I made you do this”). 

No man is wise enough to say that one of these ways of looking at 
children is “better” than another, though we can be quite certain “that 
the Samoan way would not fit into our culture very well, or ours into 
their culture. Our problem, however, is not to evaluate but to under- 
stand. The preceding illustrations have been offered not for purposes of 
evaluation but to make clearer our understanding that the kinds of 
experiences through which children go are in large part determined by 
the cultures in which they happen to participate. 


Childhood experiences determined by adult 
Personalities 5 

VARYING PERSONALITY NEEDS WITHIN THE SAME SOCIETY. The particu- 
lar way in which a certain mother treats her child is in part an expression 
of her own personality needs. Even within the same culture—our own, for 
€xample—parents differ enormously in personality make-up, and hence 
in the ways in which they perceive children and respond to them. To 
some parents children are perceived as threats, and they serve to intensify 
attitudes of insecurity. "A mother ‘may feel inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of child rearing, for example, or she may feel that her child is 
robbing her of her husband's love. In Horney's terminology, parents 


_ Move toward, move against, or move away from their children just as 


they show the same tendencies toward other people. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that such parental behaviors have a good deal to do with 
the kinds of experiences through which the children go. S 

, Levy's studies of overprotective mothers (described at greater length 
in the next chapter) offer a case in point. Of his 20 mothers who were 
Selected as being extremely overprotective toward their children, nearly 
every one was characterized by extreme “affect hunger” (need to be 
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loved). Nine of the 20 mothers had, in childhood, lost one or both parents 
by death. The following summary of Case 17 is typical in many respects: 


Her father deserted in her infancy, Her mother died when she was 
four years old. She was placed in a home and then on a farm where she 
was made to work and was punished frequently. When eight years old, 
with the help of a farm laborer, she escaped, walking four miles to a rail- 
road station. She traveled to the home of an older brother who placed 
her in a convent, where she remained till age nineteen. In this convent 
she had, as her sole object of love, a doll. She described with strong feel- 
ing her grief when this doll, surrendered unwillingly as a temporary 
gift to a child ill with measles, was burned in the fire. (D. M. Levy, 1943) 


It is not difficult to understand how it happens that a mother thus starved 
for love comes to protect and indulge a son who was sickly as a baby. 

All mothers in our society are supposed to provide a certain amount of 
protection and indulgence for their children, of course, but the exces- 
sive lengths to which Levy's 20 mothers went were determined by per- 
sonality needs, not by cultural demands. 

COMMON PERSONALITY NEEDS WITHIN THE SAME SOCIETY. ‘There are 
other personality needs, however, which are common to nearly all mem- 
bers of a society, because they arise out of common cultural conditions. A 
personality need which one parent shares with many others may be just 
as intense as the nontypical needs of Levy's overprotective mothers and 
may have just as profound effects upon that parent’s children. It is easy 
to overlook such common personality factors, simply because they are 
common within any society, but they are just as important as if they were 
not so widely shared. 

If nearly all mothers in a certain society treat their children in a 
certain way, we cannot completely account for this fact merely by attrib- 
uting it to custom. We may be quite certain that there are also common 
personality needs which make it a personal necessity for mothers to treat 
their children in such manner. A brief review of some of the societies 
which we have already considered will illustrate this point. 

Take, for example. the middle-class Negro mothers whom Allison 
Davis has described, These mothers themselves have a good deal of what 
Davis calls “socialized anxiety.” If they were born into middle- lass 50° 
ciety, they were trained to be alert to the threat of “sliding backward” 
into lower-class society—by lack of ambition or by failure in other ways 
to show “respectability.” If, on the other hand, they rose from the lowet 
class to their present middle-class positions, they are probably still more 
sensitive to the threat of being “de-classed.”” Their motivations in chil 
rearing, like their motivations in going to church or keeping up a home, 
are in part oriented toward this threat. Hence they begin early to tram 
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their children to be responsible (as in early toilet training), to be clean, 
todo well in school, to avoid bad companions, and to show other marks 
of “respectability.” 

These middle-class child-training procedures are not merely calculated 
ways in which parents strive to maintain their own class position. They 
spring from strong personality needs on the part of the parents. That is, 
parents feel that it is personally necessary for them to treat their children 
as they do. Outsiders—social psychologists, for example—may recognize 
that their socialized anxiety has its origins in the class culture. To these 
parents themselves, however, the child-training procedures are simply 
felt as things which they want to do. It is not at all likely that middle- 
class mothers say to themselves, “My child will learn to take responsibility 
sooner if I begin his toilet training early.” Rather, they simply feel that 
child rearing is serious business and they must not delay in setting about 
it. Socialized anxiety is so much a part of their personalities that it in- 
fluences their child-rearing procedures as it influences everything else 
they do. 

The contrasting ways in which Arapesh and Mundugumor parents 
treat their children also correspond to their own personality needs. Most 
Arapesh are something like the “moving toward” individuals whom Hor- 
hey describes. Their need to feel surrounded by nonhostile people is so 
gteat that when hostility appears within the community they explain it 
away by attributing it to foreign sorcerers. As children they are brought 
up to feel that they live in a world full of loving parents, and when they 
themselves become parents they continue to have the same need to love 
and be loved. They treat their children lovingly and indulgently not 
merely because it is the local custom to do so but also because of the 
demands of their own personalities. ; 

The same generalization applies to Mundugumor parents, who bestow 
very little love and many rebuffs upon their children. In their society 
there are many relationships in which hostility is formally prescribed 
(eg., mother-daughter, father-son, brother-brother). The mother-son and 
father-daughter relationships involve some protectiveness but very litte 
of what we would call love. Outside these relationships, everyone must 
Constantly be on his guard lest someone take advantage of him. Like 
Horney’s “moving against” individuals, most Mundugumor feel ‘that 
any show of warmth and affection would be a sign of weakness which 
Would be exploited by others. If they treat their children in what would 
Seem to us a brutal manner, it is not because they are calculatingly 
Preparing them for the rigors of adult life or because they are consciously 
tying to prevent being exploited by their children. Rather it is because 
they feel hostile and actually resent their children in many ways. Before 
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their birth their arrival is dreaded, after their birth they are a nuisance, 
and so on. Parents’ personalities are such (as a result of their own up- 
bringing) that they are predisposed to be hostile, even toward their own 
children. 

In different cultures, then, individual personalities are differently 
formed because of characteristic experiences through which most chil- 
dren go. Such childhood experiences vary between cultures but in many 
respects are similar within each culture. They are determined in part 
by the demands of the culture itself and in part by the personality needs 
of adults who have already been molded by the culture. 


Childhood experiences and personality 
development 

Of all the kinds of childhood experiences we have mention: |, there 
is not one, probably, which does not affect personality development in 
one way or another. Being passed around from one set of parents to 
another, being a source of intense concern to one or two parents, being 
loved and being punished, being pushed to grow up—these and many 
other kinds of childhood experienceseave their indelible imprints. For 
illustrative purposes we shall select a single aspect of personality—that 
of security and insecurity—which is influenced in varying ways by dif- 
ferent experiences of these kinds. 

CULTURAL ORIGINS OF SECURITY AND INSECURITY IN CHILDHOOD, In 
Chapter 11, the attitude of insecurity was defined as a persistent state 
of readiness to defend oneself against threat, and the attitude of security 
as a state of readiness to use one’s resources for motive satisfaction rather 
than for defense against threat. The essential difference between the two 
attitudes lies in the perceived adequacy of one’s self in relation to the 
perceived demands of the social world. It was also pointed out that these 
attitudes tend to be rather widely generalized for each individual. We 
are now in a position to go further and explore the hypothesis that these 
attitudes are also more or less generalized for each culture. Most indi- 
viduals in each society, if the hypothesis is correct, have somewhat similar 
attitudes of security or insecurity. 

We already have one foundation for such a hypothesis—the fact that 
most children in any society tend to go through similar experiences of 
many kinds. Some of these common experiences predispose children to 
perceive the social world in terms of threat, and others do not. Mundu- 
gumor children, for example, experience so much hostility that they 
inevitably become threat oriented. Middle-class American children are 80 
constantly disciplined by parents who are also the major source of love 
that they live pretty constantly with the threat of loss of love, or loss 
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of approval (which is often felt to be synonymous with love). Samoan 
children, on the other hand, whose treatment may be said to be indul- 
gent but casual, have little occasion to view their social world in terms 
of threat. Arapesh children, too, who are consistently loved and pro-- 
tected, have no reason to think of themselves as living in other than a 
kindly world. Roughly speaking, then, Samoan and Arapesh children 
have experiences which lead to general attitudes of security. The experi- 
ences of middle-class American children are such as to create attitudes 
of some insecurity, and in the case of Mundugumor children the inse- 
curity must be rather pronounced. 

PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE IN SECURITY AND INSECURITY. To what ex- ' 
tent do these childhood attitudes of security or insecurity persist into 
adulthood? sofar as they do persist, we should expect to find that com- 
mon childh od experiences lead to common characteristics in adult per- 
sonality. In most societies, as a matter of fact, we do find that most adults 
show similar tendencies with respect to security or insecurity. These 
common tendencies, moreover, usually seem to be adequately accounted 
for by common childhood experiences. All this is in accordance with the 
general proposition that children’s predispositions to perceive their 
social worlds in terms of much or little threat are very likely to persist 
as adult predispositions. 

Such a proposition must not be accepted too literally, however. We 
have noted (Chapter 6) that attitudes persist not because it is their nature 
to do so but only if and as continuing influences cause them to persist. 
In all societies there are strong influences leading to the persistence of 
childhood attitudes of security and insecurity, but in some of them there 
are even stronger counter-influences. We shall illustrate briefly both 
kinds of influences. 

There are some societies in which early childhood attitudes of con- 
siderable security are quite thoroughly reversed as a result of later expe- 
riences, The pre-adolescent “ostracism” of Tchambuli boys is one such 
instance. Before this period of their lives, boys have shared with girls 
experiences. which lead to attitudes of considerable security. Girls, who 
never go through the pre-adolescent experience of being “thrust out of 
the nest,” continue their general attitudes of security into adulthood, 
Whereas boys take on attitudes of marked insecurity. To mention another 
Somewhat similar instance, among the Manus of the Admiralty Islands, 
both boys and girls lead lives of great irresponsibility and freedom from 
threat until they approach marriage. Then, rather suddenly, both bride 
and groom find themselves hedged about with new restrictions, compul- 
Sons, and taboos. The groom takes on debts which he will probably 
Spend the rest of his life trying to pay off. The marriage itself is essen- 
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tially a business arrangement in which the bride is the pawn. She is 
suddenly deprived of her girlhood freedom and is given little in return— 
not the love of her husband (to whom she is primarily a source of finan- 
cial worry) or even the love of her children (whose affections are jealously 
guarded by their fathers). Thus both men and women find themselves 
surrounded by threats, for which their carefree childhood had quite 
failed to prepare them. Childhood security has given way to adult inse- 
security. Such sudden introductions to radically new kinds of roles are 
relatively infrequent, however. Apart from such extreme shifts in role 
assignments, childhood attitudes of security and insecurity tend to persist. 
Many of the continuing influences which lead to their persistence are 
to be found in the role system of the society and not merely inside the 
individuals themselves. 

More specifically, childhood attitudes of security tend to persist (as 
among Arapesh and Samoans unless the role system confronts the indi- 
vidual in later childhood or youth with new and fairly severe frustrations 
(as in the case of young Manus, or Tchambuli boys). Childhood attitudes 
of insecurity, however, tend to persist regardless of later demands of the 
role system. This is not because insecure children are impervious to 
outside influence. Rather, it is because they are predisposed to perceive 
threats; any one so predisposed can always find ways of interpreting things 
as being threatening. And situations which are viewed as threats are 
avoided or resisted, so that the individual never gives himself the oppor- 
tunity to discover that they may. not be as dangerous as he assumes them 
to be. Insecure people, like everyone else, react to the world not as it is 
but as they perceive it, and the more they perceive it in terms of threat, 
the less likely they are to change their ways of perceiving it. Thus the 
perceptual habits that go with childhood insecurity tend to be sustained 
throughout life. 

CHILDHOOD FRUSTRATION AND ADULT INSECURITY. All this is illustrated 
by the course of personality development among the natives of Alor, in 
the Dutch East Indies. Alorese infants are severely frustrated, beginning 
with the second week of life, when their mothers abandon them all day 
to work in the fields. They are fed only irregularly, by fathers, older 
siblings, or various neighbors. Mothers, even when present, seem tO 
provide only casual and disinterested care, and as the child grows older 

his lot continues to be one of neglect and rebuff. 


Feeding frustrations increase as the child grows. Weaning may be has- 
tened by the mother’s second pregnancy. She weans the child by pushing 
him away or slapping him. The mother will sometimes deliberately stimu- 
late jealousy in a child by taking another infant to feed . . . after the 
child is three [he] spends the day playing near the house under the casual © 
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“supervision of an older sibling or an aged adult. Under these conditions, 

the mother being absent from eight in the morning until five in the 

` afternoon, feeding is sporadic, During the day the child shifts for him- 

"self. He gets scraps from other children. 

Children’s sleep is much disturbed; a good deal of activity goes on at 

“night, dancing, wandering in the village, narrating dreams and eating. 

~ Many of the dances last all night, at which children of five are often 

"present. Children take cat naps when they can, on the verandah or lean- 

_ ing against an adult. In other words, the sleep and rest of the child is a 

© matter of small concern to parents. 

Children are sent on errands very early, and are sent off in a peremptory 

_ manner. There is no permissive, encouraging, nor even deliberate train- 

_ ing; they learn by restrictive injunctions, shame, ridicule and intimida- 

tion. They are not taught many avoidances or taboos. A boy often has 

_,.. fingers and arrows poked into his distended abdomen; if the child 

_ iş irritated by this, he is greeted by cries: “Hit him. Kill him.” The chil- 
dren do not have open fights, but slyly pinch and run. Frightening chil- 

_ dren and threatening to cut off hands or ears are common, but never for 

k sexual misdeeds. However, the severity of discipline or fright is not as 
decisive a factor as the fact that the child may be punished on one occa- 

sion and consoled on another for the same offense, and consequently he 
‘can form no consistent picture of what adults expect of him. (Du Bois, 
in Kardiner,:1945) 

_ Anxiety is a prominent characteristic of adult Alorese, and there are 

good reasons for concluding that it is in large part a direct continuation 

4 of childhood insecurities. There is no actual food scarcity in Alor, but 

every one acts as though there were; there is a compulsive unwillingness 

eto Waste any scrap of food. Men spend most of their time anxiously plan- 

- Mng and haggling over financial transactions; success in such endeavors 
a ines their prestige in the community. These transactions lead to 

‘Many arguments; accusations of bad faith are common and are particu- 

larly resented. Men are, in fact, extremely sensitive to any implication 

of personal defect. Women are, if anything, still more insecure. They find 

Tittle satisfaction in their roles as wives; as such, they must function as 

al for husbands and children instead of being provided for, as 

Nad have wished to be ever since infancy. Hence they resent their hus- 

bands, with whom they have a relationship of sex but not of love. Chil- 

dren, too, are a source of threat; they make demands upon their mothers, 

but offer nothing to assuage their mothers’ deep frustrations. 

___ The significant thing about Alorese personality (insofar as it is pos- 

; le to generalize about an entire people) is that its conspicuous inse- 

(curity can be traced directly to childhood frustrations. There are many 

Sources of frustration in taking adult roles, too—but these seem to be 

-xperienced as more than necessarily annoying. There are many societies 

dn which women lead lives of drudgery without resenting their husbands 
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and children and without being sources’of frustration to them. There are 
many, too, in which men compete in various ways without becoming 
mistrustful and oversensitive. The people of Alor are insecure, appar- 
ently, because childhood frustrations lead them to perceive the social 
world in terms of threat, and because a whole society full of insecure 


people tends to develop a role system in which people continue to per- _ 


ceive each other as threatening. 


We all assume, in our everyday lives, that an individual's ch Idhood 
experiences may be crucial for his personality development. \ /e have 
tried to show here that thé same assumption can be applied, wit. certain 
qualifications, to whole societies. In particular, attitudes of security and 
insecurity have their origins in childhood experiences and tend to per- 
sist throughout life, except when role systems provide much security for 
younger children and sharply reduce security in later childhood or youth. 


Childhood experiences influence the continuing culture 

It is commonly assumed that a culture, once begun, continues out of 
sheer momentum. This common assumption is sometimes stated in terms 
of imitation: cultures continue because each generation of children imi- 
tates the preceding generation. We have already seen that there is no 
dependable human tendency to imitate. People imitate only selectively— 
as they learn to do so and as they are motivated to do so. Under certain 
conditions the younger members of a society may conspicuously fail to 


imitate their elders, and the culture changes. As to the doctrine of mo- 


mentum, we noted in Chapter 6 that forms of human behavior continue 
not merely because they once got started but only as continuing influences 
cause them to do so. 

‘THE PLACE OF PERSONALITY IN THE CONTINUING CYCEE OF CULTURE: 
Among other influences which contribute to the continuity of a’ culture 
are the personality characteristics of the people who carry on the culture. 
From this point of view, a continuing culture may be thought of as a 
recurring cycle. Beginning at any arbitrary point in the history of a par- 
ticular culture, we may observe the following stages in the cycle. 

First, children in any society go through certain experiences in rather 
uniform manner. Many of these common experiences, as we have already 
noted, result from the nature of the family organization, from adult 
ways of providing love and discipline, from adult notions about the nature 
of children, and from adult personality needs. Common experiences, 
resulting from these and other conditions, are all included in the pre 
scribed role relationships of adults and children. The role prescriptions 
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of adults call for providing such experiences to children. It is out of such 
common experiences that children learn to take their own roles, more or 
less as prescribed. 

Secondly, as a result of such common experiences children in any 
society develop certain similarities in personality, as illustrated in the 
preceding pages. Such personality characteristics stem from predisposi- 
tions to behaviors which are not merely passive reactions to the environ- 
ment. Such predispositions function, rather, as active needs to behave 
and to be responded to in certain ways. They are self-other attitudes 
which predispose almost all children toward common roles. Because such 
self-other attitudes are relatively persistent, they lead to persistent role 
behaviors. 

Thirdly, such persistent role behaviors lead to the continuation of the 
culture—sometimes with much modification, sometimes with very little. 
Children’s predispositions to role behaviors are not limited to the be- 
haviors which they are already capable of performing but also include 
future behaviors as adults. Most girls, in our society, are predisposed 
toward the behaviors which go with being a wife, mother, and home- 
maker, just as most boys are predisposed toward those which go with 
being a husband, father, and breadwinner. Of particular importance for 
the continuing of the culture are predispositions to treat children in 
certain ways. In any relatively stable culture, most adults’ predispositions 
are such that they need to treat children in very much the same ways 
that they themselves were treated as children. Thus another generation 
of children is submitted to the same kind of experiences, and the cycle is 
completed. 

We shall deal now primarily with this third stage of the cycle, making 
use of the various cultures already referred to. We shall particularly stress 
the point that cultures owe their continuity in considerable part to the 
development of individual personality in such ways as to include pre- 
dispositions to take certain kinds of roles. Individuals take roles very 
much like those which their parents and grandparents before them took— 
Not simply because they are supposed to but also because certain role 
behaviors meet strong personality needs of their own. 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SPECIFIC CULTURES. What personality factors, 
for example, would account for the fact that succeeding generations of 
Arapesh continue a role system which is characterized by warm, trusting, 
cooperative relations within the entire community? What personality 
needs, in particular, lead each generation of adults to treat its children 
with indulgence and protectiveness? Tentative answers to these questions 
were outlined in the preceding section. Each generation of Arapesh chil- 
dren is so reared that it is characterized by general attitudes of security. 
As children, they have little need to orient themselves toward threat and 
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little opportunity to develop ways of meeting aggression from others, 
since they meet so little of it. In fact, the very notion of hostility within 
the community is so abhorrent that they refuse to recognize it as repre- 
senting genuine ill will. Thus their personalities develop in such ways 
as to include strong needs for warm response from others. When they 
become parents they need to behave warmly and affectionately to their 
own children, just as they do to other people. And thus another genera- 
tion of children is reared which also comes to need warmth and affection. 

Contrast, such a role system with that of the Alorese, whose children 
lead lives of continued frustration and who are constantly oriented toward 
threat. They continue throughout their lives to be threat oriented. When 
they become adults they need, just as they did when they were children, 
to be alert to the possibilities of threat in every situation. They are char- 
acterized by lifelong affect hunger, to use Levy's term. Other p :ople— 
including one's own children or one’s own spouse—are perceived as 
wanting support instead of giving it, and hence are threatening. Alorese 
mothers, incidentally, do not face any greater difficulties in combining 
gardening with motherhood than do Arapesh mothers, but the latter 
manage nonetheless to be affectionate mothers whereas the Alorese do 
not. And so Alorese mothers continue, generation after generation, to 
frustrate their children because of their own personality needs. 

If you view the cycle of generations purely in individual terms, then 
you will see it as a continuing process in which children learn to perceive 
and to respond to others in certain ways. The feeling tone with which 
they do so tends to be a characteristic one in each society, and as children 
grow up they maintain this feeling tone and inevitably transmit it to 
their own children. But such a description of the process leaves out half 
of it. As parents treat their children in certain ways, they are not merely 
satisfying personality needs of their own; they are also maintaining their 
own positions in a role system. As we have noted before, people who are 
responding to and communicating about common objects (children, in 
this case) are not only responding to those common objects but also to 
one another. It is the common expectations embodied in the role system 
which ensure that similar personality needs on the part of adults are 
expressed in similar ways of treating their children. There are many ways, 
in which Arapesh parents, or Alorese parents, could express their per- 
sonality needs in treating their children. But for each of them there is 
only one set of ways which both meets their personality needs and also 
meets community role expectations. We can fully account for the con- 
tinuity of cultures only by considering both the personality needs of 
individuals and the share expectations embodied in the role system. 
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In general, then, individual predispositions toward certain kinds of 
role behaviors are supported by both of these kinds of influences. But 
some kinds of role behaviors are not very closely related to personality 
needs. In any society most individuals learn to carry on many role be- 
haviors which do not correspond to any strong personality needs. People 
are motivated, in much of their everyday role behavior, simply by the 
demands and expectations of their associates. They learn to anticipate 
what kinds of role behaviors will be “rewarded” and what kinds “pun- 
ished.” Many people, in fact, take roles—lifelong ones, sometimes— 
which not only do not correspond to personality needs but are positively 
uncongenial. They do so because rewarding and punishing influences 
are brought to bear by parents, spouses, work associates, and others with 
whom they have role relationships. Regardless of our personality needs, 
it is hard for any of us to resist the influence of other participants in 
our role systems. Persistent role behaviors are in large part the result 
of such influence. 

Such influences, however, usually do not leave our personalities un- 
touched. Often they have the effect of creating an “acquired taste” for 
role behaviors which at first corresponded to no particular personality 
need. As we shall,see in the next chapter, most people’s personalities 
become so modified by some of the role demands made upon them that 
they will go to great lengths to continue the role behaviors with which 
they have become familiar. Role behaviors which were at first means of | 
coming to terms with other people become ends in their own right. We 
come to want to occupy the positions which we first took merely as the 
expected thing; we find positive satisfaction in the status accorded to us 
as occupants of those positions. 

If such “tastes” for role behaviors are not acquired, either the per- 
sonality or the role prescription is likely to be changed. The latter, of 
course, is not easy. The person who continues to find his role prescrip- 
tion uncongenial, and who can neither avoid it nor change it, is likely 
to change in personality. He may become passively resigned or embit- 
tered, or he may develop other habitual ways of responding to frustra- 
tion. But if large numbers of people find that a certain prescribed role is 
uncongenial because of their own personality needs, the role prescription 
Is quite likely to be changed. The young people “revolt,” or there is 
“agitation,” and the rules are changed. Cultures are constantly changing 
in just such ways. 

And so, in the long run, role prescriptions tend to become more or 
less congenial to most of the people for whom they are prescribed. Thus 
Most role behaviors continue to be supported by two sorts of influence: 
those of role associates and those which stem from one’s own personality 
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needs, most of which have their roots in childhood. Most commonly 
these two kinds of influences are not opposed to each other but provide 
interlocking supports. The personality comes to need the kinds of influ- 
ence from role associates which makes the continuation of the role both 
possible and satisfying. 
. * * 

Childhood experiences provide the essential link in the chain by 
which the culture of any society and the common personality characteris- 
tics of its members are bound together and continue to be bound together 
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Fig. 14. 


over succeeding generations. Figure 14 is a device for reviewing the four 
kinds of relationship according to which childhood experiences are deter- 
mined by both culture and personality in one generation and also serve 
to determine both culture and personality in the next generation. The 
diagram is to be interpreted as follows. The children of any generation 
are submitted to ccrtain kinds of common experiences, both because of 
the personality needs of parents (arrow 1) and because of the role 
demands of the culture upon parents (arrow 2). Childhood experiences 
lead to continuity of the culture because of the role training which 
children thus receive (arrow 3). The later personality needs of children, 
who by now have become parents of the next generation, also stem from 
their own childhood experiences (arrow 4). (The unnumbered arrows 
are meant to indicate that the process precedes Generation I, and follows 
Generation II.) There would be neither common personality characteris- 
tics within a society nor a continuing culture were it not for common 
childhood experiences. 
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Individual Adaptation to Role Prescriptions 


THE PATTERNING OF INDIVIDUAL ROLE BEHAVIOR 


CHANGING ROLE PATTERNS AND CHANGING 
PERSONALITY 


Overprotective mothers: Some exaggerated 

forms of role taking 

Some extreme forms of role taking by two mothers and their children 
are illustrated below by excerpts from a study by D. M. Levy (1943). 
Mothers occupy positions for which the prescribed role is well known, 
and yet each of the two described here takes this role in a most unusual 
way. 

From 526 consecutive children studied at the Institute for Child 
Guidance in New York City, twenty cases were selected as relatively 
“pure” instances of maternal overprotection. (All but one of the twenty 
children, incidentally, were boys.) Extensive case history data demon- 
strated that all twenty of the mothers presented in rather extreme form 
all of the first three characteristics noted below. In addition, all of them 
showed either excessive overcontrol or excessive undercontrol of their 
children. Illustrations of the characteristics of two of these mothers, 
together with samples of their children’s behavior, follow. 


CASE 1 (male, 8 years) 

excessive contact: When he was an infant mother could never leave 
him for an instant. . . . She feels worried and unhappy when patient is 
out of her sight. Has been sleeping with him the past six months because 
he has called her. Lies down with him at night. Extra nursing care has 
been required because of his frequent colds. Mother says they are at- 
tached like Siamese twins. 

prolongation of infantile care: Mother dresses him every day, takes 
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him to school every morning and calls for him every afternoon. When at 
school in the morning she pays for his lunch and tells waiter what to give 
him. Mother still goes to the bathroom with him and waits for him. 
Mother insists on holding his hand when they walk together. Resents his 
walking alone. . . . Breast fed 13 months. Mother fed him the first five 
years. 

prevention of independent behavior: He has one friend whom mother 
takes him to see every two weeks. Mother does not allow him to help in 
housework for fear he'll fall and break’a dish, etc. 

maternal control (indulgent, under-control): Mother must have a light 
burning for him until he falls asleep. He goes to bed at 10:00 p.m. Mother 
always gives in to him; does everything for him, is dominated by him. 
He spits at her and strikes her. 

patient's behavior: Patient opposes everything the mother asks. She 
says, “He acts as though he wants to get even with me.” He delights in 
teasing her, in “making her miserable.” He annoys her; for example, he 
continued shooting a cap pistol until she wept. He has struck the mother 
during anger, and spits at her if offered something he dislikes. When 
patient does not like the food set before him he has thrown it angrily on 
the floor. He is very finicky about food. He throws his clothes around. He 
orders his mother about peremptorily, and she obeys his commands till 
she is exhausted when, to “relieve her feelings,” she whips him. 


CASE 5 (male, 13 years) 

excessive contact: Mother has slept with him the past three years. Up 
to age 7, she never let him go out with any adult (even father) except 
herself. 

prolongation of infantile care: When the patient is disobedient, she 
puts him to bed in the afternoon, even now. She still prepares special food 
for him when he refuses to eat. She still sits by and coaxes. 

prevention of independent behavior: Mother delayed his schooling 
until he was seven because she did not like him to leave her. She blocks 
the plan of sending him to boarding school. She kept him from having 
friends or learning bad things from other children. When he was sent to 
camp at 14, the mother visited him on the second day, found that his feet 
were wet and took him home. 

maternal control (dominating, over-control): Wants his mother to walk 
to school with him. . . . Mother responds to his pleading and walks to 
high school with him. When father wanted to make him go to school— 
Grade 1—after patient pleaded not to, the mother interfered, kept him at 
home several days and said he was not feeling well. . . . Mother always 
blocked father’s attempts to discipline the boy. Mother's plan of overcom- 
ing his unhappiness in school—the present problem—is to “simply sacri- 
fice everything and take him out of school and go with him some place 
where she could be with him all the time . . . and maybe next fall he 
would be able to come back to school.” . . . Patient got a job selling 
candy in a theater and liked it. He did not want his mother to interfere 
but she insisted on telling the “chief boy” that her son was being cheated 
on his commissions, 
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patient's behavior: The patient is timid, shy and reserved. He never 
plays on the street with other boys, lacks any social initiative or ambition, 
and prefers to stay home all the time. Boys call him “sissy” and tease 


him. .. . They take his belongings away from him; he never fights 
back. . . . No temper tantrums or cross words to mother but when angry 
“goes off and sulks,” then returns to kiss mother and ask her forgive- 
ness. . . . Clean, neat, obedient and polite. Has often washed the dishes 


and cleaned the house, though mother has never required it; in fact, she 
is opposed to it. Accepts meekly punishment of going to bed in the after- 
noon. 


Eleven of these twenty mothers are overindulgent. Like the mother 
of Case 1, above, they are characterized by “remarkable submission to 
the tyranny of infantile demands.” The other nine mothers exercised too 
much rather than too little “discipline.” Like the mother of Case 5; they 
dominate their children rather than being dominated by them. The 
behavior of the two groups of children is quite distinct. Levy summarizes 
the behavior data of the two groups as follows: “The . . . children are 
consistently rebellious and aggressive in indulgent overprotection; sub- 
missive and dependent in dominating overprotection.” These contrast- 
ing characteristics of aggressiveness and submissiveness are revealed in 
their relationships with other children as well as with their mothers. 
According to independent observations of teachers, the overindulged chil- 
dren are quarrelsome, dominating, teasing, bossy. Many of them are 
described as “‘show-offs,” and many of them prefer the company of smaller 
children, whom they can more easily dominate. Only one of this group 
is described as timid. The overdominated children, on the other hand, 
are consistently described by teachers as shy and timid, as preferring to 
avoid other children, afraid to fight. Only one of these is described as 
quarrelsome. 

The extreme overprotectiveness of these twenty mothers springs from 
their own personality needs. It is not hard to see how the children of the 
indulgent mothers became little tyrants, and the children of the domi- 
nating mothers became passive little “sissies,” as ways of adapting to their 
mothers. But there were fathers in these families, too; as might be ex- 
pected, they took a rather colorless place in the family pictures. Levy's 
summary of paternal influence is as follows: 


The fathers of the overprotected children . . . may be generally char- 
acterized as submissive, stable husbands and providers who played little 
or no authoritative role in the life of the child. They offered little counter- 
acting influence to the overprotection, after their several attempts to dis- 
cipline the child were firmly resented by the mother. . . . In the entire 
group there was not one instance of a dominating father. (1943) 
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The problem of this chapter 

All individuals within the same society participate in the same role 
systern, and learn to make use of the same set of social norms. Individuals 
who occupy similar positions within the same society are thus subjected 
to social environments which are similar in many ways, and come to 
behave in much the same ways. But no two mothers, or no two police- 
men, behave in precisely the same ways, even though their role prescrip- 
tions are the same. Few mothers deviate so far from their prescribed roles 
as the two just described, but nonetheless no two are exactly the same. 
First we shall note some of the reasons why this is so, and then we shall 
turn to some of the reasons why unique ways of role taking become 
organized into persistent patterns of behavior. Early family influences, 
as we shall see, have much to do with the ways in which persistent ways 
of role taking become patterned. 

Finally, we shall present some evidence which tends to show that 
when a person's habitual role behaviors change, his personality changes 
too, and vice versa. This happens because role behaviors are constantly 
being selected and carried out in ways which fit the needs of the existing 
personality; and, at the same time, the personality is constantly being 
modified as new role behaviors are acquired. The ways in which a person 
takes his roles thus make up a large part of the behavior from which we 
understand his personality. But role behaviors may also be viewed in 
another way. Because they are perceived and recognized by others in 
terms of shared norms, they are also units of behavior by which people 
communicate with each other. Thus viewed, role behaviors are the build- 
ing blocks out of which the structure of society is formed. 

This chapter thus attempts to bring together and integrate several 
of the concepts and principles, dealing both with personality and with 
society, with which we have dealt in previous chapters. Its central prob- 
lem is to show how protoplasm meets society in the form of patterned role 
behavior. From the study of such behavior we can discover order and 
regularity both in individual personality and in the functioning of 
society. 


THE PATTERNING OF INDIVIDUAL ROLE 
BEHAVIOR X 


At eleven o'clock on a certain Tuesday morning we observe John Doe 
sitting in his office while he is being interviewed by the president of his 
company. Twenty minutes later he is dictating to his stenographer, two 
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hours later entertaining a prospective customer at lunch, and twelve 
hours later dancing with his wife at the local country club. These four 
kinds of role relationships call for quite different sets of activities on his 
part. And yet a close observer would note certain characteristics of Mr. 
Doe's behavior which reappear in all four situations. And if further 
samples of his behavior were to be taken in similar situations a week 
or a year later—or even twenty years later—many of the same character- 


~ istics would be observed. 


Tom Coe, who lives in a neighboring city, occupies a position very 
much like that of John Doe. He, too, might be observed, perhaps even 
on the same day, in exactly the same kinds of situations, behaving as 
employee, employer, host, and husband, respectively. Many of his be- 
haviors are very similar to those of Mr. Doe. In personality he is quite 
different from John Doe but he, too, shows many characteristics which 
“cut across” all the four different role situations. He, too, continues to 
show many of these characteristics year after year. The same things might 
also be said of Richard Roe, a man who occupies a similar position in a 
third city, and whose personality is very different from those of the 
other two men. 

Like any other scientist, the social psychologist, as he makes such 
observations as these, must take note of common elements and consisten- 
cies in order to arrive at general laws and principles. The illustrations 
above suggest three kinds of consistency, or regularity and order, which 
may be observed in role behaviors: 

1. consistency of different persons occupying the same position 

2. consistency of the same persons occupying different positions 

8. consistency of the same person occupying the same positions 
These three kinds of consistency or regularity in role behavior are illus 
trated in Figure 15. If you are primarily interested in studying the role 
system of a group or a society, you will note the common elements in 
the behaviors of Mr. Doe; Mr. Coe, and Mr. Roe in their roles as em- 
ployer, for example, and how these behaviors differ from those which 
the same men show in their other roles. Ellipse 1 refers to these common 
elements on the part of John Doe. But if you are interested in individual 
personality, you will note the common elements in the behavior of each 
man as he takes different roles, and how his behavior differs from that 
of the other men. These common elements on the part of John Doe are 
referred to in Ellipse 2. And in the latter case you will also want to note 
the common elements in the behavior of the same individual as he takes 
the same role at different times, and how they differ from his behavior 
as he continues to take other roles. Ellipse 3 refers to these common ele- 
ments on the part of Richard Roe. Such common elements do not 
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constitute an individual's personality; they only point to regularities in 
his behavior which must be accounted for in terms of his personality 
organization. 

Our purpose in this chapter is to understand individual personality, 
viewed in one particular way—i.e., as the outcome of the attempts of 
human organisms to come to terms with their role systems. (There are, 
of course, many other ways of viewing personality, and many other kinds 
of behavior besides role behavior which may serve as the raw material 
for the study of personality.) We shall therefore be primarily interested 
in the consistency of the second and third kinds, as noted above. Hence, 
in this section we shall stress the uniqueness and the persistence of the 


Employee Employer Host Husband 


Fic. 15. Different kinds of common elements of behavior in role taking. 


ways in which each individual takes his roles. We shall later see that 
much of the persistence and uniqueness of personality is due to the per- 
sistence and the uniqueness of the ways in which each person takes his 
roles. 


Factors responsible for unique ways of taking roles 

It is a commonplace observation that no two persons take the same 
role in exactly the same way. Of all the mothers you know, or all the 
clergymen, or all the Congressmen, each one performs his duties and re- 
sponds to others associated with him in ways which are distinctly his own. 
We shall note briefly some of the factors responsible for such uniqueness 
in role taking. These factors are not separate and independent, but 
operate simultaneously and interdependently as parts of an over-all 
process. Nevertheless, for purposes of analysis it is useful to distinguish 
them. 

CONSTITUTIONAL FACTORS. Individuals are born different. Some in- 
dividual differences are commonly thought of as capacities—e.g., physical 
strength or “native intelligence"—with regard to which each person has 
limits beyond which he can never go, regardless of training and experi- 
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ence. Individua!s who take the same roles are not identical in capacities; 
and the more closely role prescriptions depend on such capacities, the 
‘more widely will different persons vary in taking the same role. Other 
individual differences are generally referred to as being temperamental in 
nature. They have to do with moods and the expression of emotion, in 
particular. Still others, bordering on temperament and sometimes 
„included with it, refer to “style” of body movement—e.g., impulsiveness, 
awkwardness, or vivacity. 

Such characteristics, because they are “global” (i.e., determined by 
properties of the organism as a whole), apply to each person in all the 
roles which he takes. Some individuals are lethargic in almost everything 
they do; others are intense, or gracefully coordinated, in nearly every 
situation in which it is possible to show such qualities. Hence, constitu- 
tional factors have a good deal to do with the fact that John Doe takes all 
his roles in boisterous, enthusiastic, and extroverted manner whereas 
Richard Roe takes the same ones in quiet, thoughtful, and introverted 
ways. Constitutional factors help to account for individual consistency, 
both in different roles and in the same role at different times throughout 
a person's life. 

UNIQUE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ROLE TAKING IS LEARNED. Every 
role, as we have previously noted, involves interaction between the oc- 
cupant of a position and other persons. We shall use the term “role 
partner” for any person with whom another person, as occupant of a 
position, interacts. A mother is thus a role partner to a son or daughter, 
and vice versa. Children first learn to take their roles by interacting, not 
with role partners in general, but with specific individuals, each of whom 
has various unique characteristics of his own. The child's ways of taking 
his first roles are bound to be influenced by the characteristics of his role 
partners. For reasons which we shall see later, early ways of taking roles 
often become persistent, so that a child may retain throughout his life 
certain unique ways of taking a role which were at first determined by 
the particular characteristics of early role partners. 

Levy's overprotected children, described at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, offer a case in point. We have no reason to suppose that these twenty 
children will remain either rebellious or submissive toward their mothers, 
or toward their age-mates, without change throughout their lives. (Ac- 
cording to a follow-up study, some ten years later, some of them had 
changed a good deal in some of their relations with other people.) But 
we do know that all of them took their roles as sons or daughters in ways 
that are decidedly unusual for our culture, and that they did so as a way 
of adapting to mothers who took their roles in highly special ways. We 
know, furthermore, that the children’s unique ways of taking their roles 
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persisted for many years. Further evidence might be cited (see p. 462) 
to support the conclusion that individuals tend to acquire and to keep 
unique ways of taking roles which were originally ways of adapting to 
unique characteristics of early role partners. 

THE UNIQUENESS OF THE SELF. Learning to take roles and learning 
to differentiate one’s own self go hand in hand, as we have already noted. 
Even though everyone necessarily perceives himself in terms of frames of 
reference which he shares with other people, his self-perceptions are never- 
theless unique. His body is unique, and so are his native capacities and 
temperament. His early role partners, through whom he first acquired 
his self-perceptions, each had unique characteristics. The sequence of his 
experiences with other people, by whose responses to himself he learns to 
see himself in the social looking-glass, is unique. His successes and fail- 
ures, and the standards by which he judges them to be such, are peculiar 
to himself. For all these reasons, no two people ever learn to perceive 
themselves in just the same ways. 

Role taking is behavior which involves one’s self as well as other 
people. Since each person's self-perceptions are unique, and since role 
taking is determined by self-perceptions, we may expect to find that each 
person's ways of taking roles will, in a certain measure, also be unique. 

UNIQUE SETS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHER PEOPLE. Self-attitudes and 
attitudes toward others are dependent upon each other. We have pre- 
viously noted, in fact, that a person's self represents his own end of his 
perceived relationship to others. And so a unique set of self-perceptions 
goes hand in hand with a unique set of perceptions of other people and 
unique attitudes toward them. 

Members of a society or a group manage to communicate with one 
another about themselves and other people because they share the same 
frames of reference for perceiving—namely, the system of positions and 
roles. In addition to these shared frames of reference, each of us has his 
own private frames of reference for perceiving people. Such private 
frames of reference are illustrated by Horney’s “types.” The person who is 
primarily compliant (“moving toward”) classifies people in terms of their 
potential usefulness as sources of love and protection. The more a person 
is characterized by the “tough” or “moving against” tendency, the more 
certainly he classifies people in terms of the likelihood that they can 
injure him. And the markedly detached (“moving away”) individual 
tends to classify people as being more or less likely to interfere with him. 
Such private frames of reference sometimes become so fully developed 
as to constitute complete role systems, which, though largely fictitious, 
play an important or even a central part in the life of the individual. 

Along with habitual frames of reference, as predispositions to perceive 
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in certain ways, go attitudes toward other people. A persistent 
_ frame of reference is nothing more than the perceptual part of an attitude. 
" Private and unique frames of reference for perceiving people thus corre- 
"spond to unique attitudes toward people—predispositions to want to 
respond to them and be responded to by them in certain ways. Thus the 
overcompliant person, in Horney’s sense, perceives people in terms of 
“their potentialities for giving love and protection, because he needs and 
_ wants protection. Just so, the overdetached person perceives people as 
potential interferers, for the very reason that his most important need is 
€ Not to be interfered with. 

No one has a completely different set of attitudes toward other people 
for each of his different role relationships. On the contrary, such attitudes 
_ are rather highly generalized. A person tends to classify and perceive other 
people in the same ways, and to have similar attitudes toward them, in 
"many different kinds of role relationships. The “tough” or “moving 
against” person is apt to take the attitude of preparing himself for aggres- 
sion from others in such different roles as husband, employer, neighbor, 
and competitor in sports. After all, there is a common element in all role 
telationships—one's own self. And so each individual, as he takes different 
roles, tends to show many of the same unique characteristics. They are 
the characteristics which are regarded by his associates as most distinctive 
of his personality. : 

All the other factors mentioned as making for unique ways of taking 
toles—constitutional factors, unique characteristics of early role partners, 
and unique self-perceptions—contribute, directly or indirectly, to the 
development of unique sets of attitudes toward people. Each of a hundred 
people assigned to the same role takes it in his own unique way. And if 
the same individual is assigned to a hundred different roles, his unique 
characteristics permeate in some degree his manner of taking each of 
those roles. These facts are due in considerable part to the unique set of 
attitudes toward other people which each of us acquires. 


* * * 


This insistence upon the unique ways in which each person takes his 
roles is in no sense inconsistent with the emphasis, in the preceding chap- 
ter, upon similarities in the ways in which different persons in the same 
Society take the same roles. To give a simple analogy, different ways of 
taking the same roles are like different apples, or different maple leaves. 
No two apples and no two maple leaves are ever identical, but we can 
readily identify most of them as apples or maple leaves, nevertheless. For 
certain purposes it is necessary to stress similarities, and for other purposes 
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—as in this chapter—it is necessary to stress uniqueness. Our present*point 
is that different people take the same roles in unique ways in spite of 
the fact that they occupy the same positions for which the same roles are 
prescribed. 


Individual patterns of role behavior 

Roe patterns. In the preceding section we stressed the uniqueness 
of each person's ways of taking roles, but in this one we shall emphasize 
the patterning of individual behavior in role taking. That is, the different 
characteristics of the many behaviors which a person carries out in taking 
any one role are related to one another so that they fit together into an 
over-all pattern. A role pattern, as we shall call it, is comparable to a 
motive pattern. We need to see the several behaviors of which a motive 
pattern is composed in relation to one another if we are to consider 
behavior as motivated rather than merely reflexlike. This is true in two ' 
senses. We must recognize that different kinds of behavior (performance, 
perception, affect, thought) are related by way of the common motive. 
And we also must recognize that a sequence of behaviors over a period of 
time is tied together by the common motive. 

Just so, a role pattern is composed of different instances of similar 
role behaviors occurring over a period of time. It is made up of single 
role behaviors, just as a motive pattern is made up of single responses. 
Unlike a single motive pattern, however, its component behaviors are 
separate in time. A single motive pattern does not constitute a role pat- 
tern, any more than a single response constitutes a motive pattern. A role 
pattern is composed of all the motive patterns observed on the part of 
an individual as he takes a given role. The important thing about it, 
however, is not that it includes many motive patterns but that those 
motive patterns have something in common. The common factors include 
expressive characteristics (determined by constitution and temperament), 
but we shall be primarily interested in common directive characteristics 
(determined by motives and attitudes) which appear in the various mo- 
tive patterns included in a single role pattern. We shall therefore label 
role patterns by the motives or attitudes from which their component 
behaviors derive their common direction. Thus, if we had enough obser- 
vations to warrant any generalization, we might conclude that John Doe's 
role pattern as husband is a characteristically submissive one, but that 
as a supervisor at the office his role pattern is a rather authoritative one. 

The descriptive adjectives which we apply to role patterns are matters 
of judgment, but the raw behaviors upon which they are based are 
matters of observation. All role patterns—like those of the overprotective 
mothers described at the beginning of this chapter—are known only from 
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observations of repeated behavior of the same individual in similar role 
situations. 

The reason for distinguishing between role behaviors and role patterns 
is simply that it is useful to do so. We often want to know more than 
that John Doe on a certain Sunday afternoon conceded an argument 
readily to his wife (a single role behavior). Ifjhe characteristically sub- 
mits in practically all situations, then his role pattern in relation to her 
is a submissive one, and we want to know that, too. Most probably he 
submits sometimes but not always, in which case it becomes our problem 
to find out under what conditions his role pattern varies in this respect. 
And there are, of course, many dimensions other than submissiveness in 
terms of which we may observe role patterns. 

A role pattern is by no means the same thing as a prescribed role. The 
latter concept is not designed to fit any particular individual. It is a sort 
of “ideal type,” a whole set of behaviors which indicates the limits within 
which all occupants of any position are supposed to behave. No one indi- | 
vidual could possibly behave in all the alternative ways in which, accord- 
ing to the role prescription, the required function may be performed. A 
role pattern also refers to a set of behaviors, but they are behaviors on 
the part of a single individual. A role pattern is a psychological concept, 
referring to the ways in which a specified organism behaves in specified 
situations. A prescribed role, on the other hand, is a sociological concept, 
referring to common factors in the behaviors required of all individuals 
classified as occupying a specified position in a society. 

Role patterns, as more or less persistent forms of behavior, correspond 
closely to sets of attitudes toward other people. Such attitudes, as we 
have noted, tend to be widely generalized but are never completely so. 
Everyone makes some distinctions among the kinds of people that- he 
fecognizes—between men and women, between adults and children, be- 
tween members and non-members of one’s own groups, for example. 
Everyone has more or less distinctive attitudes and more or less distinctive 
patterns of role behavior toward people thus distinguished. Such distinc- 
tive attitudes represent predispositions to behave in patterned ways— 
te., predispositions toward role patterns. 

Attitudes, you will recall, are predispositions to be motivated in cer- 
tain ways. A role pattern, therefore, with its accompanying set of attitudes 
toward other people, represents a person's way of trying to satisfy per- 
sistent motives. We shall understand the patterned forms of individual 
tole taking a good deal better if we view them as modes of satisfying 
persistent motives. 

PERSONAL MOTIVES INVOLVED IN ROLE PATTERNS. It may be a matter 
of indifference to the student of society whether one specific individual or 
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another holds a particular position. But the individuals themselves are 
not so disinterested in the positions they hold. They do not regard them- 
selves as mere interchangeable parts in a system of positions. John Doe 
is quite certain to be concerned about the fact that he is male, or middle- 
aged, or a father-in-law. He almost certainly wants to be treated like a 
father, but with many special indulgences of a kind which are not pre- 
scribed for the position. He may be a deacon in his church, but he may 
also want to exercise as much authority in that position as is prescribed 
for a bishop. If we are to understand their role patterns we must know 
not only what positions they occupy but also how they feel about those 
positions and what kinds of motive satisfaction they find in taking their 
roles. 

Whatever the nature of the motives, they are directed toward the goal 
of being responded to in certain ways by role partners. A presidential 
candidate, for example, directs his behavior toward the goal of being 
responded to as president. A lover may take as his goal not only the formal 
position of accepted lover, but also a very special set of responses from 
his beloved. Probably no two individuals are ever motivated toward 
exactly the same kinds of responses from others, even though they aspire 
to the same formal position, such as the presidency of the United States. 
One candidate for this position may be primarily motivated toward the 
goal of public acclaim, another toward that of exerting power over others, 
and a third toward the goal of influencing public policies. This is not 
meant to imply that there is just one single motive involved in each role 
pattern but rather that different individuals have different combinations 
of motives, even though seeking the same position. 

Psychologically speaking, the positions which different people are 
motivated to get or to keep are different positions, even though, formally 
speaking, they are the same position. The three presidential candidates 
just referred to might be said to be seeking different personal positions but 
the same formal position. At any rate, the same position has different 
meanings for each individual who occupies or seeks it. These meanings 
correspond to the kind of responses from other people which serve as 
goals. As individuals are motivated to take positions, the nature of their 
role patterns is greatly influenced by such motives. 

No one, no matter how unusual his perception of his role system, 
can completely ignore the generally recognized positions. People thus 
make use of formal, or recognized, positions to satisfy personal motives: 
Professor X, for example, makes use of his position to satisfy motives of 
wanting authority over younger people; Professor Y uses a similar post 
tion to satisfy motives of being recognized as a brilliant lecturer, and 
Professor Z to satisfy motives of opportunity for study and research. Each 
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of them, of course, has other motives, too, but nevertheless the same 
position satisfies different combinations of motives for each. The meaning 
ofa position for a particular person is to be found in the kind of motiva- 
ted behavior which he regards the position as providing opportunities for. 

In order to understand how a formal position can satisfy personal 
motives, we must distinguish between the function performed by a role 
and the motives involved in the role pattern of a particular individual. 
Function, as we have already noted, refers to the contributions made or 
services performed for the group as a whole by the occupants of a position. 
A mother’s role, for example, serves the function, all-important to society, 
of rearing children. The social function of the policeman’s role is to afford 
protection to the community. These social functions, however, are by 
no means identical with the motives of individuals who take these roles. 
Thus, a particular mother’s role behavior may be bound up with motives 
of maintaining a good neighborhood reputation, of keeping her hus- 
band’s love, and of enjoying contact with children, together with many 
others. It is not likely that she is particularly motivated by considerations 
of keeping the society going by helping to provide for another generation 
of children. The individual policeman’s role behavior, similarly, may 
involve motives of community recognition, of fondness for authority, 
and of earning his pay check. As a rule he is no more motivated toward 
protecting the community than are other citizens. 

A society thus keeps itself going by a process in which individuals 
come to take on role behaviors which are motivated in ways which may 
or may not be closely related to the social functions performed. From 
the point of view of society, the nature of the individual's motivation 
matters very little, provided the functions of the role are reasonably well 
performed. From the point of view of the individual, however, it matters 
a great deal, because taking the role involves motivations which are im- 
portant to him. It also matters a great deal to the social psychologist, 
who cannot fully understand the individual's behavior without some ap- 
Preciation of his motives. 

Role behavior is patterned, then, because it springs from a common 
Source, Just as the separate behaviors in a single motive pattern are dom- 
inated by the central motive, so the several motive patterns in an indi- 
vidual’s role patterns are dominated by the central attitude. Such central 
attitudes are not merely attitudes toward other people or merely attitudes 
toward oneself, but self-other attitudes, or predispositions to be motivated 
toward responses from other people toward oneself. 

PERSISTENCE OF EARLY ROLE PATTERNS. Few of us hesitate to apply 
to the early years of childhood the old adage “As the twig is bent the tree's 
inclined.” The implication is that childhood habits tend to persist, or, 
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in the language of this book, that motive patterns acquired in childhood 
continue to be directed in similar ways toward similar goals. To the 
extent that this is true, we should expect that, in particular, role patterns 
first established in relation to other family members would be particularly 
resistant to change. One reason why this seems likely is that so many role 
patterns have their beginnings within the family. A second reason is that 
during his early years the child spends far more time with family members 
than with anyone else. 

Many psychiatrists, particularly beginning with Freud, have stressed 
the persistence of early self-other attitudes. Freud found symptoms of the 
Oedipus complex in everyone—not only in neurotics. He believed that 
the child's attitudes toward each parent, as well as toward brothers and 
sisters, were pretty much “set” by about the sixth year of life. Throughout 
life, he insisted, the individual's relations to other people—e.g., husband 
or wife, older men or older women, persons in positions of authority, 
compéetitors—represented continuations, sometimes with virtually no 
change at all and never with complete change, of the earliest family role 
patterns. Adler was convinced that the kind of “power” role which the 
child developed early in life, in relation to parents and siblings, molded 
many aspects of his personality almost unalterably. Horney allows for 
the possibility of later changes in the roles of “moving toward,” “moving 
against,” or “moving away from” people. But she, too, believes that the 
period of early childhood is of great importance in personality formation, 
because it is at this period that “basic hostility,” which is rooted in self- 
other attitudes of loneliness, helplessness, and hostility, begins. 

It must be said, however, that the psychiatric evidence for the pet- 
sistence of early childhood roles is not altogether convincing. It is selected 
evidence, in two senses. First, it is obtained mainly from the memories 
of adults. It is well known that the memories of all of us are selective; no 
one remembers everything. There is a good deal of reason to suspect 
that adults who are trying to account for their present personality trends 
by remembering childhood incidents are likely to pounce upon childhood 
trends which resemble later ones. Secondly, even if there were no selec 
tive memories, we should still have to depend pretty largely upon evidence 
from individuals who have developed personality disturbances. They are 
the ones who come to the attention of psychiatrists. It is possible that it 
is precisely their inability to outgrow childhood roles which creates the 
later personality disturbances of such persons. It is quite certain, in fact, 
that this is so in many cases. But we have no way of knowing, from psy- 
chiagric evidence alone, whether more “normal” individuals also tend to 
continue their early childhood roles into adult life. 

The psychiatric evidence concerning the persistence of the earliest 
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roles is thus not decisive. There are other considerations, however, which 
support the hypothesis that the security-insecurity aspect of the earliest 
roles tends to persist. In the preceding chapter we cited some anthro- 
pological evidence which tends to show that, apart from abrupt changes 
in role prescriptions, children usually maintain their childhood attitudes 
of security or insecurity. In terms of role behaviors, this means that atti- 
tudes of security predispose a person to take his roles in goal-oriented 
ways, and attitudes of insecurity to taking them in threat-oriented ways. 
We shall present here some psychological evidence which leads to the 
same conclusions. 

One line of evidence is provided by many experiments concerning the 
conditions under which new behaviors are learned. Most psychologists, 
in spite of any differences they may have in their theoretical formulations, 
are in agreement as to many of these conditions. One such condition, as 
we noted briefly in Chapter 5, has to do with situations which are per- 
ceived by the organism in relation to its own state of drive. In general, 
we learn to direct our behavior toward what we have perceived as drive 
reducing and away from what we have perceived as drive increasing. 
Whatever reduces drive is said to be perceived as “rewarding”; whatever 
increases it, as “punishing.” 

Both goal-oriented and threat-oriented role behaviors tend to be 
persistent—though for quite different reasons, Threat-oriented behaviors 
are commonly rewarding, and hence persistent, because they are per- 
ceived as defending the ego—perhaps imperfectly, but nonetheless in the 
best way in which the person knows how. To the extent that a person's 
tole behavior is threat-oriented (with whatever degree of consciousness), 
he. feels himself rewarded if he continues to ward off the threatened 
danger. And he does not feel punished by the consequences of his own 
behavior if, as is so often the case among neurotics, he does not regard 
them as consequences of his own behavior. In the language of Chapter 
11, such a person externalizes the causes of his own unhappiness, attribu- 
ting it to hard luck, to the spite of other people, etc. In such ways do atti- 
tudes of insecurity become “protected” against influences which might 
change them, 

Attitudes of security, on the other hand, are persistent because they 
generally lead to their own rewards. There is no need to change them. 
Insofar as a person is goal oriented, rather than threat oriented, he feels 
rewarded by attaining his goals rather than by merely warding off threats. 
And so, on purely theoretical grounds, we should expect to find approxi- 
mately what the psychiatrists have reported—namely, that childhood atti- 
tudes of security and insecurity are peculiarly persistent. +: 

This is not meant to imply that there is something fatalistic about 
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attitudes of security and insecurity—that they can never be changed. «It 
is helpful to think of such attitudes as ranging through a continuum from 
complete security, through various blendings of security and insecurity, 
to complete insecurity. Those role behaviors which spring from the more 
extreme attitudes of either kind—i.e., which are most completely goal 
oriented, or most completely threat oriented—tend to persist. And even 
‘this conclusion has its exceptions. There are certain kinds of experiences 
which lead individuals to a radical transformation of their self-other 
attitudes. The experiences through which most Tchambuli boys go pro- 
vide an example. 

Changes toward greater security have also been reported in the cases 
of many individuals who have undergone successful psychotherapy (psy- 
chological treatment for personality disturbances). Such evidence of 
change, which is directly observed as it occurs, is a good deal more 
dependable than reliance upon patients’ memories. On pages 468 ff. we 
shall give some illustrations of such changes, together with the probable 
reasons for them. 

Early role patterns tend to persist to the extent that childhood per- 
ceptions of self-other relations, and childhood attitudes toward them, 
persist. To the extent that self-other attitudes and perceptions are clearly 
goal oriented, or clearly threat oriented, they tend to persist. If a person's 
self-other pictures are reasonably satisfying, and if his role behaviors are 
primarily goal oriented, they will for the most part be rewarding. He 
therefore has no need to change his perceptions, his attitudes, or his role 
behavior. If a person's self-other pictures are such as to result in role 
behaviors which are primarily threat oriented, those role behaviors will 
be such as to protect him against influences which might change his per- 
ceptions, his attitudes, and his behavior. His role behaviors are persistent 
because he is afraid to change them, 

ROLE PERSISTENCE AND ROLE FIXATION. Individuals thus become 
persistently motivated to take roles in certain ways, and to be responded 
to by role partners in certain ways. Sometimes, in fact, a certain kind of 
role pattern may become as necessary to a personality as air is to a human 
being. The personality puts all its eggs in a single basket. If circumstances 
make it impossible to continue the necessary role pattern, the individual 
feels that all is lost, and may even suffer a breakdown of personality. The 
following sketch, which is a composite picture based upon actual cases, is 
designed to illustrate this point. 


Mary was a six-year-old, the darling of her parents. She was mature be- 
yond her years, understood the care of the two little brothers, saw through 
mother’s eyes, kept the youngsters quiet when daddy was resting. Late in 
the autumn mother complained of headaches; she went to the hospital for 
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a few days, but she did not come back. There was mourning, and daddy 
was broken. Little mother never faltered; it was her own courage and 
devotion that carried father through the anguish and kept the home a 
home. Eighteen months later her father remarried. The new mother was 
sweet, devoted to the children. But she did not understand. When Mary 
took her brothers out for a walk, the new mother called after her, “Come 
back and get their wraps, dear; it's cold.” How absurd; nobody but a 
dope would think it's cold in May; she doesn’t know I've been taking 
care of them for years. The following week, with her own spending 
money, Mary bought them ice-cream cones; it was so hot. The new mother 
smiled worriedly: “It was sweet of you, but they have had too much ice 
cream lately.” Tensions mounted steadily; there were sobs and wet pil- 
lows, and a series of nightmares. Often in the mornings there was blood 
on “little mother’s” palms where the nails had cut as her hands clenched 
in agonized convulsions. Two .weeks later came screams from the next 
room; father rushed in and found welts across the younger boy's face, and 
Mary about to slap again. A child welfare clinic saw Mary, the little 
mother who had become a raging “sadist.” It was all pitifully simple. Her 
whole self was little mother; it was her life, it was as little mother that 
she was adequate, worthy, lovable. When the new mother took away the 
role, she took away the basis of worth, and nothing but convulsed and 
vibrating frustration was left.(G. Murphy, 1917) 

Such extreme addiction to a certain role pattern we shall refer to as 
role fixation. In its less extreme forms we shall call it “role persistence.” 
In its most extreme form it is like the dependence of a drug addict upon 
his drug. A person's motivation to take a certain role pattern is not always 
So intense as that of “the little mother,” of course. Such motivation may 
be developed in any degree, but it would not be referred to as role fixa- 
tion unless fairly extreme. 

Role patterns are often acquired without any original motivation to 
take them in the ways in which they later develop. (There may, of course, 
be such original motivation, as when a medical student tries to look, act, 
and feel like his imagined version of a seasoned physician, bedside manner 
and all.) Very often, however, role patterns become strongly motivated. 
Means become ends. To many a physician, clergyman, or judge, life 
would be unbearable and éven unthinkable without the role correspond- 
ing to his position and without the appropriate role responses from others. 
Many a mother feels that “there is nothing left to live for” when her 
children have grown up and departed. Some children become so attached 
to their roles as children that they never do grow up, except in a physical 
Sense. 

The “little mother” offers an extreme case of role fixation. Her 
farliest motivations in caring for her little brothers may have been those 
of “lording it over” them, or of being “a good little girl” and helping her 
Mother. She later discovered many other satisfactions in her particular 
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way of taking the role of big sister—satisfactions such as being praised for 
acting like a grown-up, or being “pals” with her father as she discussed 
her brothers’ problems with him. Such matters are speculative, but we 
can be sure that the role of “little mother” had become all-important to 
her. “Her whole self was little mother.” That is, her selt, as perceived and 
valued, was that of a person who performed the functions of mothering 
her two little brothers and who was recognized as such. 

In Chapter 10 we noted Freud's emphasis upon the persistence 
throughout life of the child’s early Oedipus relationships. The neurotic’s 
difficulties, he believed, stem from his failure to outgrow his emotional 
attachment to the parent of the opposite sex, or his antagonism to the 
parent of the same sex. Thus a female neurotic, according to Freud, 
continues throughout life to feel that all men, like her own father, spurn 
the love which she feels for them; or to feel guilty about loving any man, 
because she felt guilty in loving her father; or to feel that all other men 
are unworthy in comparison with her father; or to be able to love only 
men who resemble her father; or to feel that other women, like her 
mother, are competing with her for any man whom she loves; or to resent 
older women in positions of authority—or to continue some one or more 
of many possible variations of the Oedipus complex. Similar tendencies 
on the part of men might, of course, be noted. 

Freud believed that even the least neurotic of us also continue 
throughout life to show many childhood Oedipus tendencies. Relatively 
“normal” individuals who “resolve” their Oedipus conflicts more or less 
satisfactorily tend to find other persons of the opposite sex as substitutes 
for the parent of that sex. They tend also to outgrow their childhood 
dependence upon parents of the Opposite sex and their jealousy or 
antagonism toward the parent of the same scx. But, he believed, most 
people do not fundamentally change their characteristic ways of per- 
ceiving and responding to persons who remind them of their own parents. 
And most people continue to perceive themselves in somewhat the same 
way in which the parent of the same sex had been perceived, because 
of unconscious “identification” with him or her. The intensity of emo 
tional relationship to “parent figures” diminishes, but the general pat- 
terns of behavior persist. 

Freud's observations—here, as elsewhere—have in general been con- 
firmed by others, and accepted even by those who differ with him as to 
the explanations of his observations. The history of science is full of 
astute observations inadequately explained. The fact that role patterns 
acquired in childhood are rather persistent does not necessarily lead us 
to a literal acceptance of Freud's Oedipus theories. A more inclusive 
theory of learned role behavior would not deny the frequency of Oedipus 
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relationships in western societies, but neither would it insist that such 
relationships are always the most important ones. The theory of this 
book, which is both simpler and more inclusive than that of Freud at 
this point, is that people acquire patterned ways of taking their roles in 
the same way as they learn any other kind of motive patterns. They 
become predisposed to want to take fole patterns, and to be responded to 
by other people in ways which “fit” those role patterns, by the same 
processes which lead to the acquiring of any other attitudes. 

Role fixation in its more extreme forms shows the qualities of com- 
pulsiveness and rigidity which we have already described as characteristic 
of neurotics. These qualities, you will remember, result from conflicts 
involving threat and anxiety. Extreme role fixation is thus pathological, 
as illustrated by Horney’s “types” of neurotics who, because of repression 
and anxiety, dare not abandon their overcompliant or overtough or 
overdetached role patterns. Less extreme forms of addiction to role pat- 
terns, however, are very common and are not necessarily pathological. 


. * * 


People whose role behaviors are fixated are, with respect to those 
behaviors at least, primarily threat oriented. One reason why their he- 
haviors are “abnormal” and troublesome is that their threat orientation 
cuts them off from satisfactory communication with others. Role behaviors 
serve adequately as devices for communication only when both the 
behaver and the perceiver understand them in terms of shared norms. 
Fixated role behaviors are perceived by the behaver in terms of his own, 
private frame of reference. Hence he cannot communicate by such be- 
haviors the impressions which he wants to convey to others, because they 
do not share his frames of reference. Everyone's role behaviors are per- 
sonally motivated, but they must be perceived in terms of shared norms 
if they are to be a satisfactory device for communication, too. The more 
completely they are goal oriented rather than threat oriented, the more 
completely this is possible, 


CHANGING ROLE PATTERNS AND CHANGING 
PERSONALITY 


It is an axiom of any science that we learn most about things when 
we observe them as they are changing. By observing carefully the condi- 
tions under which weather, or a cell, or a person's social behavior changes, 
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we can arrive at general principles in meteorology, biology, or social 
psychology. The biologist and the social psychologist, far more than the 
meteorologist, can themselves introduce changes which have been so 
planned as to test some hypothesis. Whether the changes have been 
experimentally created or occur “naturally,” however, the more we know 
about the conditions under which they occur, the more we know about 
the things which we are studying. 

Psychotherapy is the major technique by which deliberate attempts 
are made to change personality. A very large part of what we know about 
personality has been discovered by psychotherapists—Freud, Adler, and 
Horney, for example—even though their methods are not experimental 
in an exact sense. We shall note here merely that as personality disturb- 
ances are cleared up, there are invariably changes (generally regarded 
as improvements) in the role patterns of the individuals under treatment. 
We shall then go on to a brief consideration of certain kinds of personality 
changes which are known to be directly related to external changes in 
role prescriptions, 


Personality changes under psychotherapy 


. There are many schools of thought among psychotherapists, but there 
is one thing about which virtually all of them are agreed: the importance 
of the patient's relationship to the psychotherapist. It must be a relation- 
ship of trust and confidence. Above all, it must be a relationship in which 
the patient feels that he does not need to be defensive. Here, as at many 
other points, it was Freud who led the way by his insistence upon the 

_hecessity of making proper use of this relationship (which he called 
“transference”) if good therapeutic results are to be obtained. 

When a patient begins to accept this relationship as one which frees 
him from the necessity of being defensive, the chances are pretty good 
that he will begin to show improvement. When he is no longer defensive 
he can begin to communicate about things—particularly things referring 
to himself. The patient has not allowed himself to communicate about 
such things for reasons of shame, perhaps, or feelings of inferiority, ot 
fear of arousing hostility in others, Having kept them private, fenced off 
against communication, he has almost certainly come to perceive them 
and to feel about them in autistic-that is, unrealistic-ways, What happens 
under conditions of restored communication is that he can again perceive 
himself and other people in terms of shared frames of reference. And this, 
as we have previously pointed out, is what is meant by social reality. 

Once the patient has begun to communicate fully with the psycho- 
therapist, he has abandoned an autistic role for one of reciprocity. He 
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has again begun to “take the role of the other,” so that he can see things 
from the other's point of view. He can again make use of “the social 
looking-glass,” so that he can see more or less accurately what kind of 
impression he is making upon other people and can understand their 
meanings without distortion. At first this restored communiction occurs 
with the psychotherapist only, as new role patterns are established in 
relation to him. But the psychotherapist, because he retains an objective 
relationship to the patient, comes to represent society, or social reality. 
And hence, if treatment is successful, the patient also becomes able to 
communicate more adequately, to take the role of the other, in his rela- 
tions with other people, too. Thus he gradually acquires more successful 
and more satisfying kinds of role patterns in relation to his daily associates. 

Among American psychotherapists, no one has been more explicit 
than Carl Rogers in stressing the importance of creating conditions which 
make it possible for the patient to take his role in relation to the psycho- 
therapist in nondefensive manner. His writing is studded with such 
phrases as “warmth and responsiveness . . . permissiveness in regard to 
expression of feeling . . . complete lack of any moralistic or judgmental 
attitude . . . freedom from any type of pressure or coercion.” Like many > 
other psychotherapists, he points out that under such conditions it be- 
comes possible for the patient to express things which he had kept private, 
or even unconscious. 

Hatred for a father, feelings of conflict over sexual urges, remorse over 
past acts, dislike of coming for help, antagonism and resentment toward 
the therapist, all may be expressed. . . . The client may bring into the 
Situation, as rapidly as his inhibitions will allow him, all the forbidden 
impulses and unspoken attitudes which complicate his life. . . . Amid the 
pressures of real life situations somé sort of defensive “front” must be 
maintained in every situation, but in the counseling relationship [the 
patient is] freed from any necessity of being defensive. (1942) 

The following excerpts from one of Rogers’ case reports (1946) 
illustrates how it is possible to develop new insights into one’s own 
behavior, to change one’s attitudes, and to acquire new role patterns, 
under such conditions. 

Miss Taylor: I was overscered by my father or mother. I was told about 
everything. . . . Everyone in my home town knew Dad, knew just how 
strict he was. If I had a date he'd know all about it before I got home. 

I feel as though everyone is telling just what I'm doing. Everybody is just 
50—always watching. 

Counselor: Always spying. 

Miss Taylor: I’ve had that feeling. Even now. When I was a freshman 
I let my hair grow long and people said, “Does your dad allow you to do 
that?” I don’t know what he would say if he knew the truth. People think 
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I'm just a perfect child—Dad made me that. Ever since I was a young 
child I've always been left under his hands. My parents always did my 
thinking for me. 

Counselor: You've been pretty much under the domination of your 
parents. 

Miss Taylor; When I'm home I'm under their power. If I went home 
I'd fall right back into it. ‘ 

(Miss Taylor . . . comes finally to admit [to her own consciousness] 
that aspect of the conflict which she has been denying, namely that she 
deeply desires to depend upon her parents, and to have them keep con- 
trol. She talks of the fact that while in college she is gradually coming to 
stand on her own feet.) 

Miss Taylor: I feel that I could go on very easily becoming independ- 
ent. Almost as easily as not. It's going home this summer that will be 
hard. It will be so easy to rely on my parents. . . . Oh, I'm not giving 
myself a chance, I can’t rely on them all my life. 

(From perceiving the problem as unreasonable domination and con- 
trol of herself by her parents, therapy led her to alter her concept to 
something like this: “My parents are unreasonably controlling, but my 
desire to be dependent, and my refusal to share my real self with them, 
have helped to create the problem.” It is perceived as a mutual, and much 
more soluble difficulty. . . . She finally decides, with fear and trembling, 
to try to stand up as an independent person in her relationship with her 
father. She comes in to tell of her attempt, after vacation.) 

Miss Taylor: I have never gotten along so well with my parents in all 
my life. I'm so happy about it I don’t know what to do. (She tells of an 
incident where her father began to criticize her unjustly.) Something hap- 
pened though and I blew up, too. We had a bot and heavy argument for 
quite a while. After that he never said another thing. I guess he thought 
I was big enough to stand on my own two feet. All the rest of the time I 
was home, instead of telling me what to do, he would ask me. I was able 
to think for myself for the first time in my life at home. It was a funny 
feeling. 

Miss Taylor (later); You know, when I went home I would never let 
my parents read my letters. . . . While I was home this summer, though, 

I decided that I would try it and see what happened. I did, and my good- 
ness it helped. It seemed to bring us closer together. For the first time in 
my life I felt close to both my parents. 

_(Note here the fresh and constructive solution to the interpersonal con- 
flict when purposes are clear and behavior is subject to conscious control. 
Miss Taylor has been able to build a constructive relationship to her par- 
ents because she is no longer fighting herself in her parents.) 

All personality disturbances involve disturbed relationships with 
other people. (Many students of personality derangements believe that 
they invariably have their origins in interpersonal difficulties, but of this 
we cannot be absolutely sure.) Successful psychotherapy, moreover, in- 
variably goes hand in hand with more satisfying relationships with other 
people. Successful psychotherapy, in fact, consists very largely in the 
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abandoning of one set of self-other perceptions and attitudes for another 
set, and in the substitution for an old (and troublesome) set of role pat- 
terns of a new and more satisfying set. What we can thus learn about 
personality from deliberate attempts to change it is that personality is 
inseparable from role patterns and from the self-other perceptions and 
self-other attitudes which determine them. 


Changes associated with changing role demands 

The changing role patterns that so often occur in successful psycho- 
therapy do not in general result from any changes in the role prescriptions 
which a person’s society makes for him. They result, rather, from new 
demands which he makes upon himself, in the light of his changed self- 
other perceptions and attitudes. Nevertheless, there ‘are circumstances in 
which sharp changes in role prescriptions occur. The conditions under 
which such changes modify personality to various degrees are of con- 
siderable interest to the social psychologist. 

ROLE CHANGES WITH: INCREASING AGE.” All societies do a certain 
amount of “age grading.” That is, role prescriptions are changed as 
children grow up and as adults grow old. In some societies the changes 
are made suddenly and in others slowly; in some the change is a drastic 
one and in others much less so. In terms of the effects of such changes 
upon personality, Benedict (1988) has pointed out that it makes a great 
deal of difference whether or not the later prescriptions make it neces- 
sary to unlearn some of the earlier role behaviors. She points out that in 
our own society there are a good many such “unlearnings” which have 
to be gone through between childhood and adulthood. For example, we 
expect little Johnnie to be submissive to his parents, but when he be- 
comes a father himself we expect him to take a relationship of dominance 
toward his own children. This is by no means the case in all societies; it 
is not uncommon to find parent-child relationships of almost complete 
reciprocity, as far as dominance and submission are concerned. Benedict 
cites the following incident on the part of a Mohave Indian father: 


The child's mother was white and protested to its father that he must 
take action when the child disobeyed and struck him. “But why?” the 
father said, “he is little. He cannot possibly injure me.” He did not know 
of any dichotomy according to which an adult expects obedience and a 
child must accord it. If his child had been docile he would simply have 
judged that it would become a docile man—an eventuality of which he 
would not have approved. 


It would seem reasonable to expect that there would be less person- 


ality change on the part of most Mohave boys, who grow into their adult 
roles without having much to unlearn, than on the part of most white 
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American boys. Many of the personality changes with which we are 
familiar on the part of adolescents are almost certainly related to the fact 
that the new roles with which they are faced involve a certain amount 
of unlearning of previous role behaviors. 

What seems to be an almost universal change in personality on the 
part of Tchambuli boys is probably to be explained in the same way. 
As we noted in the preceding chapter, in childhood they seem to be 
characterized by quite as much security as do their sisters, who do not 
face a drastic change in role prescription, as do the boys. As men, how- 
ever, they show much evidence of marked insecurity, in sharp distinction 
from the women. A good deal of other evidence supports the general 
conclusion that the more sudden and drastic a change in role prescrip- 
tions—particularly if the change involves a good deal of unlearning of 
previous role behaviors—the greater the likelihood of marked change in 
personality. 

ROLE CHANGES WITH CHANGE IN ENVIRONMENT. The Nazi regime, 
which held power in Germany between 1933 and 1945, forcibly modified 
the role prescriptions of many of its citizens. Several reports have been 
published concerning various effects of these enforced changes upon in- 
dividuals. One of the most interesting of them (Bettelheim, 1943) deals 
with problems of adjustment to the horrors of the concentration camp, 
most of the prisoners in which had been sent there for “political” offenses. 


The author, a psychologist who was himself imprisoned at Dachau 


and at Buchenwald, observed and interviewed his fellow prisoners as 
-~ systematically as he could. It was the deliberate purpose of the prison 
authorities, he believes. “to break the prisoners as individuals.” He shows 
that this attempt was always resisted by the prisoners, but that it was 
often successful, with the result that marked changes in personality oc 
curred. The following excerpt suggests the importance, and the saving 
value, of the attempt not to be changed by the experience: 


If the author should be asked to sum up in one sentence what, all dur- 
ing the time he spent in the camp, was his main problem, he would say: 
to safeguard his ego in such a way that, if by any good luck he should 
regain liberty, he would be approximately the same person he was when 
deprived of liberty. The writer feels that he was able to endure the trans- 
portation and what followed, because he convinced himself that these 
horrible and degrading experiences somehow did not happen to “him” 
as a subject but only to “him” as an object. The importance of this atti- 
tude was corroborated by statements of other prisoners. They couched 
their feelings usually in such terms as, “The main problem is to remain 
alive and unchanged.” . . . The prisoners developed a feeling of detach- 
ment, feeling as if what happened did not really happen to them as per- 
sons. The feeling of detachment which rejected the reality of the situation 
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might be considered a mechanism safeguarding the integrity of the pris- 
oners’ personalities. 

Their families were trying everything to free them. Nevertheless they 
accused them of not doing enough, of betraying them. They would weep 
over a letter telling of the efforts to liberate them, but curse in the next 
moment when learning that some of their property had been sold with- 
out their permission. Even the smallest change in their former private 
world attained tremendous importance. This ambivalence seemed due to 
their desire to return exactly the person who had left. Therefore, they 
feared any change, however trifling, in their former situation. . . . [It 
was as if they said to themselves:] If nothing changes in the world in 
which I used to live, then I shall not change, either. 


The author observed that many of these attitudes were characteristic 
of new prisoners only. Some of the ways in which “old prisoners” came 
to be different were as follows: 


All the emotional efforts of the new prisoners seemed to be directed 
toward returning to the outer world as the same persons who had left it. 
Old prisoners seemed mainly concerned with the problem of how to live 
well within the camp. Once they had reached this attitude, everything 
that happened to them, even the worst atrocity, was “real” to them. No 
longer was there a'split between one to whom things happened and the 
one who observed them, When they reached this stage the prisoners were 
afraid of returning to the outer world. Moreover, they then hardly be- 
lieved they would ever return to it. They seemed aware that they had 
adapted themselves to the life in the camp and that this process was co- 
existent with a basic change in their personality. 

Old prisoners did not like to be reminded of their families and former 
friends. . . . A contributing factor was the prisoners’ hatred of all those 
living outside of the camp who “enjoyed life as if we were not rotting 
away.” The outside world which continued to live as if nothing had hap- 
pened was, in the minds of the prisoners, represented by those whom 
they used to know, namely, by their relatives and friends. But even this 
hatred was subdued in the old prisoners. It seemed that, as much as they 
had forgotten to love their kin, they had lost the ability to hate them. 
They had learned to direct a great amount of aggression against them- 
selves so as not to get into too many conflicts with the Gestapo, while the 
new prisoners still directed their aggressions against the outer world, and 
—when, not supervised—against the Gestapo. Since the old prisoners did 
not show much emotion either way, they were unable to feel strongly 
about anybody. 


The most common form of personality change which the author ob- 
served was what he described as “regression into infantile behavior." 
Sulking, alternately loving and hating one’s family, and finding satisfac- 
tion in daydreams, for example, were frequent. There follow some other 
illustrations: 
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During the transportation [to the camp] the prisoners were tortured in 
a way in which a cruel and domincering father might torture a helpless 


child; at the camp they were also debased by techniques which went 
much farther into childhood situations. ‘They were forced to soil them- 
selves. Their defecation was strictly regulated. . . . ‘The prisoners were 


forced to say “thou” to one another, which in Germany is used indis- 
criminately only among small children. . . . They had to address the 
guards in the most deferential manner, giving them all their titles. 

The prisoners lived, like children, only in the immediate present; they 
lost the feeling for the sequence of time; they became unable to plan for 
the future or to give up immediate pleasure satisfactions to gain greater 
ones in the near future. . . . Friendships developed as quickly as they 
broke up. Prisoners would, like adolescents, fight one another tooth and 
nail, only to become close friends within a few minutes. They were 
boastful, telling tales about what they had accomplished in thei: former 
lives, or how they succeeded in cheating guards. Like children they felt 
not at all set back or ashamed when it became known that they had lied 
about their prowess. 

Prisoners were forced to perform nonsensical tasks, such as carrying 
rocks from one place to another, and back to. the place where they had 
picked them up. They were forced to dig holes in the ground with their 
bare hands, although tools were available. They felt debased when forced 
to perform “childish” and stupid labor, and preferred-even harder work, 
when it produced something that might be considered useful. There seems 
to be no doubt that the tasks they performed, as well as the mistreatment 
by the Gestapo which they had to endure, contributed to their disintegra- 
tion as adult personalities, 


The final state of “disintegration” of personality was in many cases 
so extreme that prisoners came to identify themselves with their guards, 
actually sharing their norms and values in many respects. 


Old prisoners, when in charge of others, often behaved worse than the 
Gestapo, because they considered this the best way to behave toward pris- 
oners in the camp. Most old prisoners took over the Gestapo’s attitude 
toward the so-called unfit prisoners. . . . Newcomers who did not stand 
up well under the strain tended to become a liability for the other pris- 
oners.’ Moreover, weaklings were those most apt eventually to turn 
traitors. Therefore, old prisoners were sometimes instrumental in getting 
rid of the unfit, thus shaping their own behavior in the image of the 
Gestapo ideology. This was only one of the many situations in which old 
prisoners molded their way of treating other prisoners according to the ex- 
ample set by the Gestapo. Another was the treatment of traitors. . . - 
The way in which they were tortured for days and slowly killed was 
copied from the Gestapo. 

Old prisoners tended to identify with the Gestapo not only in respect 
to aggressive behavior, They tried to arrogate to themselves old pieces of 
Gestapo uniforms . . . to sew and mend their uniforms so that they 
would resemble those of the guards. When asked why they did it they 
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admitted that they loved to look like one of the guards. . . . These pris- 
oners firmly believed that the rules set down by the Gestapo were de- 
sirable standards of behavior, at least in the camp situation. Other areas 
in which prisoners made their peace with the values of the Gestapo in- 
cluded the race problem, although race discrimination had been alien to 
their previous scheme of values. . . . It ought to be stressed that this was 
only part of the picture. Old prisoners who identified with the Gestapo at 
other moments also defied it, demonstrating extraordinary courage in 
doing so. (Bettelheim, 1943) 


The kinds of role changes demanded by the Nazi concentration camps 
were, of course, extreme. The social psychologist, however, like any other 
Scientist, must test his hypotheses under extreme as well as under every- 
day conditions. (A volcanic eruption, for example, is a most unusual or 
“extreme” event, but geologists and physicists can nevertheless learn 
‘much from it.) Because of the very extremeness of the conditions under 
which these observations of prisoners were made, certain principles 
emerge more clearly than they otherwise could. Among them is the prin- 
ciple that continuity of personality depends in large degree upon role 
_ persistence. As old roles are finally abandoned under conditions of ex- 
treme ego threat, self-other perceptions and attitudes come to correspond 
to the “reality” of the role system in which it is possible to participate. 
Whenever this happens, personality changes. 


Personality disturbances as ‘“‘desocialization” 

The term “socialization” has for many years been applied to the process 
by which the human infant becomes modified through social interaction. 
During this process he interiorizes social norms, takes a place in a role 
system, and acquires a personality. Personality development is not exclu- 
sively a matter of socialization. Rather, it represents the organism’s more 
or less integrated way of adapting to all the influences that come its way— 
both inner and outer influences, both social and nonsocial ones. Social 
influences, however, are essential to human personality, and socialization 
accounts for a very great deal of personality development. i 

From this point of view it would not be surprising to find that many 
Personality disturbances represent some sort of breakdown or reversal 
of the socialization process. The authors of the study to be described in 
this section were faced with the problem of treating thousands of per- 
sonality disturbances in returning prisoners of war. They came to believe 
that they must view the patients’ problem as one of “desocialization” and 
Not merely one of mental illness. In using this term, they refer not to 
regressive behavior but rather to the fact that the men’s war experiences 
had so estranged them from their own civilian role system that they no 
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longer felt at home in ıt. They had to be “resocialized” into their own 
culture in order to clear up their personality disturbances. 

PERSONALITY DISTURBANCES AMONG RETURNED PRISONERS OF WAR. With 
the return of large numbers of British prisoners of war (POW’s) from 
German and Japanese camps, toward the end of World War II, it soon 
became apparent that thousands of them were having serious difficulties 
of readjustment. It was first assumed that they were victims of war neu- 
roses. But this assumption had to be abandoned when it was discovered 
that their symptoms were in most cases not those of the commonly recog- 
nized neuroses. Most of the men having difficulty, moreover, did not have 
the kinds of personalities which would have predisposed them to neurotic 
disorders. Psychiatrists then began to wonder whether their disturbances 
represented only a temporary phase of the men’s return to civilian life. 
But the difficulties were neither temporary nor “self-correcting.” “Even 
when men had been back for 18 months or even longer, serious and per- 
sistent difficulties were reported in something like one-third of the men.” 

One further fact was of considerable interest. In very many cases the 
families of these men, most of whom had been absent for several years, 
had changed during their absence, and sometimes rather radically. In 
the words of one of the authors, 


_ The organic structure of family life is such that abstraction from it of 
any one component disturbs the pattern composed by the whole. When 
a father or husband goes away, he takes not only himself, but those 
activities and roles which have become part and parcel of the structure 
of everyday life, both emotional and practical. The balance of the home 
becomes thereby disturbed, not only because a loved person has departed, 
but because roles and relationships in the family have been altered in an 
all-permeating fashion. 

In the pre-enlistment situation business matters involving major family 
policy were left, in the majority of cases, in the husband’s hands, and 
though the wife ruled in her own domestic sphere, even here her actions 
were tempered by her husband's personal opinions and preferences. In his 
absence, however, she was forced into the initiative. . . . Subsequently, 
though she was worried by the decisions she had to make, these grew to 
symbolize a freedom which she prized. . . . Very often she took a job, 
in war production or in the social services related to the war effort. Not 
infrequently she occupied a position of authority, and earned more 
money than her husband had done. ‘These gains in social and economic 
independence became important and valuable to her. However much she 
a emotionally in the return of her husband, his gain was also her 
loss. 

In certain cases he would find that she had attempted to preserve her 
feminine position, and to protest against and make up for her depriva- 
tion by unfaithfulness; much more rare were cases where the returning 
husband found his wife's affections permanently or unalterably given to 
another. .. . By and large it was the trials and difficulties of the reset- 
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tlement period itself which produced the disappointments, miseries and 
difficulties that finally led to rupture of the marriage relationship. (Curle, 
1947) 


The returning prisoner of war found that other things, too, had 
changed during his absence. His children had grown older and were as 
strange to him as he to them. Friends and relatives had died or moved 
away. Work conditions and work associates were different. All in all, 
therefore, the authors were led to the conclusion that the returning war 
prisoner’s troubles did not lie entirely within himself. They represented 
the strains and stresses of becoming resocialized in a culture which was 
not only different from what it had been but was radically different from 
that to which the men had become accustomed during their years of 
capture. 

LEARNING A SERIES OF NEW ROLE SYSTEMS. Betwegn his first enlist- 
ment and his final liberation from enemy camps, the returning prisoner 
had been through one experience after another of getting accustomed 
to new role systems. Each of these was successively more different from 
the role system which he had known at home. The following excerpts 
will illustrate these experiences: : 


It was a common observation by service men that once enlisted, they 
shortly found it almost impossible to take any effective part in their family 
affairs. The indiyidual had been forced, by the structure of the military 
society into which he had been. inducted, to adopt a new set of roles with 
their consequent relationships. If he was a good soldier, he also absorbed 
the culture which made those roles and relationships emotionally signifi- 
cant. Although certain roles and relationships were excluded from the 
Army it was, nevertheless, a whole way of life. . . . Adjustment to the 
mores of another society often has the effect of making the individual 
perceive as merely relative the value of patterns and culture which he had 
previously accepted unconditionally and indeed unconsciously. 


When the soldier was drafted overseas he was required to make another 
fresh adjustment. .. . Letters entirely replaced visits, and as he neared the 
combat zone the powerful in-group solidarity of his unit effectively in- 
sulated him against any living feeling of integration with his home or his 
old life. . . . Reality-based memories of home showed a curiously regular 
fading after twelve to eighteen months’ overseas service. 


Life in a POW camp entailed yet a third phase of readjustment. In this 
the home receded still further from the present social space, not only in 
terms of time and communication, but because the whole way of life was 
more distantly removed from the normality of human relationships as 
hitherto experienced. Desocialization at this stage [was] deeply affected 
by an important need, based on a complex of motives. This was the need 
to engage in an unceasing morale battle with the prison authorities. . . . 
This change-over presented difficulties in many ways more severe than 
those which the man had experienced in entering the Army from civil 
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life. Eventually, however, he adapted himself to the culture evolved in the 
camp; but this was an impoverished culture, established around a small 
number of possible roles, with a narrow range of relationships which were 
heavily inhibited by the painful and intense pre-occupation of men with 
hunger and with food. (Curle, 1947) 

The authors describe at some length the “democratic society” which 
gradually emerged in the prison camps. Because officers and men were 
placed in separate camps, the men, deprived of their accustomed leaders, 
had to develop their own leadership or perish. “An unusually strong 
democratic culture emerged with the double function of preserving the 
group and waging war. . . . They had been faced with the loss of a society 
in which to live, except insofar as they could devise a society for them- 
selves; and those who had to face every day and for a period of years 
the futile monotony of POW life learned, with a force open to few 
groups, the extent to which their survival as individuals depended on 
their success in keeping some kind of society alive in their midst.” This 
democratic society, the authors note, was extremely independent and self- 
regulating. It “recognized no directly linked societal parent” except rather 
remotely through the Geneva Convention (a set of international agree- 
ments regarding the treatment of prisoners of war) and the International 
Red Cross. 

These men had thus gone through three stages of removal from their 
home culture, in the form of three quite different cultures. The last of 
these, the farthest removed of all, was one which they created for them- 
selves, in which they participated vigorously, and which for many months 
or years came to represent, for them, social reality. From deep immer- 
sion in this culture they were suddenly transplanted back into the home 
culture, which for many of thenr seemed very remote, compared to the 
one which they had just left. 

RESOCIALIZATION THROUGH “TRANSITIONAL COMMUNITIES.” As soon as 
the British authorities began to look at the problem in this light, they real- 
ized that it was not one which could be solved by the usual kinds of 
individual psychotherapy, even if there had been enough psychotherapists 
to treat the many cases. They began to see the problem, rather, as one of 
reintroducing the men into a “new” culture. For many of them, direct 
return to their own families and communities was too sudden a shock. 
A plan was therefore devised whereby “Civilian Re-settlement Units” 
(CRU's) were set up as transitional communities or halfway stops be- 
tween prison and home. Twenty units, each capable of dealing with 240 
former prisoners at a time, were organized. Admission to them was purely 
voluntary; their activities were informally and democratically conducted. 
“As the man was invited to attend the unit nearest his home and was 
offered leave every weekend, he had opportunities, gradually and in small 
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doses, to integrate his army life with his home life. Moreover, dances 
and other social events were open to wives and families.”- Much time was 
spent in small group discussions conducted by trained leaders; wives and 
family members were invited to participate in these, also. 

OBSERVING CHANGES IN ROLE PATTERNS. Careful attempts were made 
to assess the effectiveness of the program by comparing in many ways a 
sample of men who participated in CRU life with a comparable sample 
of those who did not. Of the many respects in which the two groups were 
compared before participating in the program, they differed significantly 
in only one: the degree of “external stress” to which the men were sub- 
ject during their period of readjustment. Those who volunteered for the 
CRU experience were subject to more external stress than were the 
others. That is, there were more cases among them of disablement, 
chronic illness on the part of a wife, extreme financial difficulty, etc. 
There were no differences at all between the two groups in respect to 
“pre-enlistment adjustment.” 

With the equivalence of the two groups (except in one respect) thus 
established, it was possible to compare those who had CRU experience 
with those who had not, in regard to social readjustment. The methods 
of obtaining such evaluations were elaborate. Trained investigators visited 
each man in both samples repeatedly—in most cases between two and eight 
times. In nearly every case the men were seen alone, at work, with their 
families, and in group discussion. (In the case of non-CRU members, 
investigators arranged group discussions similar to those arranged for 
CRU groups.) 

The “criteria of social participation,” by which readjustment was 
measured, were formulated in terms of 15 specified role relationships. 
A few of these are illustrated below, together with brief statements con- 
cerning the nature of the relationship which was evaluated: 


1. husband-wife, domestic work: amount and character of husband's 
contribution in the sphere of domestic economy —— 

2. husband-wife, leisure pursuits: degree of participation between them 
in leisure pursuits $ 

3. father-child, play and encouragement: degree of protective and sup- 
portive relationship; degree of concern with and approval of child’s 
activities r seri 

4. father-child, authority and discipline: degree of consistency of disci- 
pline; extent to which responsibility for authority is accepted — 

5. parents and relatives: degree of communication and participation in 
activities with them t 

6. neighbors and neighborhood: extent to which a man tolerates and 
makes constructive use of the fact that his household inevitably exists in 
a context of other households Aa job 

7. workmates and unions: degree of participation, on Or off the jo 
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8. employers and management: degree of independence and loyalty in 
direct relationships with authority in the economic role 

9. wider social contacts: ease or difficulty of crossing barriers of class, 
caste, education, religion, occupation, race, etc. 

10. women outside the family: degree of avoidance or pursuit of inter- 
sex relationships of potentially sexual nature 

11. organized group activities; degree of interest in and strength of 
ties to voluntary membership groups. 


As these’ descriptive statements indicate, each role relationship is 
stated in terms of degrees of involvement or participation. On the basis 
of the data submitted by investigators, the authors of the study rated 
each man on a four-point scale for each of the 15 role relationships. 
Grade 3, in each case, represents an acceptable degree of socialization, or 
conformity to the norm. Grade 4 represents participation beyond the 
norm, Grade 2 below the norm, and Grade 1 very much below it. These 
ratings, then, represent evaluations of behavior—not evaluations accord- 
ing to norms imposed by the investigators, however, but according to 
those commonly accepted in the men’s communities. There follow some 
illustrations of role patterns at each grade level. 


Criterion 1. Husband-wife, domestic work 

Grade 3: The husband is prepared to help in some ways about the 

house, for example, in such things as washing up, though he tacitly makes 
it clear that this depends on his whim and on the degree of domestic 
stress, and that his assistance must not be taken for granted, He is respon- 
sible for business affairs—and often makes major decisions such as moving 
house, without any consultation—and for decorating and carpentry jobs, 
but refuses to do certain jobs, like bed-making, which are unspecialized 
and with which he could easily help. Some jobs are completely taboo— 
sewing, for example—however proficient the man may be. Certain times 
of day are also sacrosanct to the man and at these times violent outbursts 
of “righteous rage” are often aroused by ill-timed, even if modest, requests 
for assistance, 
_ Grade 4: There is greater co-operation, and a continual interchange of 
jobs wherever needful or desirable. Habits and taboos about work spheres 
are not formed, or are broken down. Men are not only prepared to help 
when asked, but volunteer to do things outside their normal range of 
activity without the pressure of domestic crisis, (One man would dis- 
patch his wife to the cinema and himself put the children to bed and 
prepare supper against her return.) Not only the interchange of jobs, but 
the combining of forces is characteristic of these families; thus the in- 
vestigator would find a couple together decorating a room. 

Grade 2: Increased rigidity of role differentiation; practically no com- 
mon ground between husband and wife. The slightest encroachment, or 
threatened encroachment, on the man’s role causes. domestic upheaval. 
(One man flew into a furious rage if his wife put coals on the fire—a job 
he had been accustomed to do for her.) 

Grade 1: Collapse of all husband-wife relationships through failure to 
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accept the role of husband, without misconduct on the wife's part. This 
is shown through separation, desertion or in extreme domestic violence. 
(Curle and Trist, 1947) 


These grade ratings were treated as scores of “degrees of resettle- 
ment.” These scores, incidentally, agreed rather well with ratings of 
adjustment independently obtained from two other sources—from the: in- 
vestigators, on the basis of such clinical symptoms as apathy, hostility, 
or extreme restlessness; and from the pooled judgments of relatives, 
friends, neighbors, and employers. In regard to every one of the 15 role 
relationships, the group of men classified as 3 or 4 in degree of resettle- 
ment were also rated as considerably more “settled” according to both 
clinical judgments and associates’ judgments. The resettlement score may 
thus be considered to be a reasonably valid index. 

According to the following table, the CRU experience had a marked 
effect upon the men’s ability to readjust to home and community life. 
In this table “more settled” refers to scores of 3 or 4, ahd “less settled” 
to scores of 1 or 2. About twice as many of the CRU sample as of the 
non-CRU sample are “more settled”—and this in spite of the fact that 
the CRU men were subject to a good deal more “external stress” than the 
other men. These differences were more significant for some role relation- 
ships than for others. No differences at all were found in regard to the 
second, third, fourth, or eighth of the role relationships described on 
pages 479 to 480. 


Percent Percent 
“more settled” “less settled” Total 
CRU sample 74 26 100 
Non-CRU sample 36 64 100 


The authors of the study do not claim that the greater degree of 
settlement on the part of the CRU men was due exclusively to the one- 
month CRU experience. They believe that many of these men actually 
profited by their experience in prison camps, and conclude as follows: 


The CRU may, therefore, be regarded as an agency through which the 
potentially educative experiences of POW life may be released from 
tensions and anxieties which otherwise inhibit their assimilation and 
application in civil life... . When a man has left the CRU the sense of 
security seems to persist; for once the anxious barriers to communication 
have been broken down, the potentialities of human relationships are 
effectively comprehended, and discovered to be entirely congruous with 
the framework of society. This seems to indicate that what we have called 
desocialization cannot be confined to those who have had specific ex- 
periences of separation, but is a general social phenomenon. (Curle and 
Trist, 1947) 
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We have shown that, under several widely differing sets of conditions, 
personality change is associated with change ot roles. Under the same 
sets of conditions, persistence and continuity of personality are associated 
with continuity of role patterns. When a deliberate attempt is made to 
change the personality, as in psychotherapy, success brings with it changes 
in role patterns. When the role prescriptions are changed—as for Tcham- 
buli boys or for concentration-camp inmates—personality changes also 
occur. When forcible changes in role prescriptions are removed, the de- 
gree to which the previous personality is “resumed” depends upon the 
degree to which the individual finds it possible to resume his earlier role 
patterns. 

This close relationship between personality and role patterns does 
not mean that role patterns “cause” personality, or that personality 
“causes” role patterns, or that personality is identical with role patterns. 
Personality, as we have repeatedly insisted, consists of the total organi- 
zation of predispositions to behavior, including predispositions determined 
by constitutional factors. The close relationship of role patterns and 
personality is not one of identity or of one-way cause-and-effect but of 
continuing interaction. We shall describe briefly the nature of this inter- 
action between personality and role patterns. 

Personality is modified as changing role patterns are acquired, be- 
cause predispositions to take roles become part and parcel of a person’s 
total organization of predispositions. But the existing personality, at any 
given moment, exerts its influence upon role patterns as they are selected 
and molded to fit the total organization of predispositions. To use a 
rough analogy, the growth of personality through the acquiring of role 
patterns is like that of a well-organized club, say a fraternity. The selec- 
tion of new members, and the ways in which they fit into the organization, 
depends upon the nature and purpose of the club. But the nature of the 
organization, in turn, is greatly influenced by the characteristics of the 
new members who are gradually absorbed into it. Just so, the new role 
patterns which are most easily and spontaneously selected by a person- 
ality are those which fit most smoothly into it. But sooner or later the 
“new members” become the “old members” who give the personality its 
characteristic tone. Role patterns, to continue the analogy, are not the 
only kinds of “members” in a personality. But they are the ones which 
are constantly on duty as a person meets and interacts with other people 
and which thus carry on the work-a-day business of the personality. They 
represent the “working team” of the organization. Though they were 
initially selected by the earlier personality in whose service they were 
enlisted, their characteristics come to dominate the personality into which 
they are incorporated. 

There is no better way in which a social psychologist can understand 
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the meeting of protoplasm and society than by the study of role patterns. 
They represent, in fact, an inclusive unit of behavior which can be formu- 
lated in either set of terms. On the one hand, a role pattern represents a 
way in which an organized system of protoplasm (an organism) comes to 
terms with its environment—just as eating or seeking shelter from the 
weather represents such a coming-to-terms. It is, of course, a rather com- 
plex form of behavior adaptation; indeed, it is the most inclusive unit of 
behavior with which a psychologist can deal. Nevertheless, it represents a 
‘form of regularity and order on the part of a behaving organism. 

A role pattern also represents, on the other hand, one of the bricks 
of which the structure of society is built. There could be no organization 
of society without individuals who communicate with one another by 
taking roles in predictable ways. Role taking, even in its more unique 
forms, is perceived and recognized by others. It is a way of communica- 
ting, because in most instances those who take the roles and those who 
perceive the role taking make use of the same shared norms. A person 
learns to take his roles by the same processes of interaction by which 
others learn to recognize his role taking. Society as organized is character- 
ized by order and regularity, because individuals take roles in an orderly, 
consistent manner and are recognized by others as doing so. Thus role 
patterns, the largest units which we can use in studying the single human 
organism, are at the same time the smallest units which can be applied 
to a whole society. 

We are thus brought to a position very much like that of Cooley, 
whom we have quoted earlier. The following passage (1902) formulates, 
as well as any other, one of his central doctrines: 


A separate individual is an abstraction unknown to experience, and so 
likewise is society when regarded as something apart from individuals. 
The real thing is Human Life, which may be considered either in an 
individual aspect or in a social, that is to say-a general, aspect; but is 
always, as a matter of fact, both individual and general. ... A complete 
view of society would also be a complete view of all individuals and vice 
versa; there would be no difference between them. 


If the social psychologist happens to be interested in the more or less 
enduring consequences of “Human Life” for single individuals, he studies 
personality, as in the present part of this book. If he is interested in its 
consequences for society, he studies the characteristics of groups, some 
of which are noted in the next part. In either case, he will find it useful 
to observe role patterns. Of all forns of human behavior, role taking is 
that in which we can most clearly see both the influence of protoplasm 
and the influence of society. In this sense, role patterns provide the 
Meeting ground between protoplasm and society. 


PART FIVE 


‘Group Membership 


14 


Effects upon Individuals of 
Membership in Groups 


GROUPS AS ROLE SYSTEMS 
EFFECTS OF GROUP STRUCTURE UPON MEMBERS 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY GROUP MEMBERSHIPS 


A street-corner society 

During the last years of the depression of the 1930's, a sociologist 
named Whyte went to live and study in the slum district of a large Eastern 
city. He was especially eager to observe the groups that develop in an area 
_ of “disorganization,” and to learn something about ‘the importance of 
these groups to their members, This district, inhabited almost entirely by 
first- and second-generation Italians, had typical slum characteristics: high 
rates of delinquency and crime, large numbers of children overrunning 


the streets, few bathtubs in the houses. During the depression, a high. 


proportion of its residents were on government relief. 

During the three and one half years he spent on Norton Street, the 
sociologist became close friends with Doc, the leader of a clique of men 
in their twenties known as the Nortons. Through Doc, he was accepted 
into this group of thirteen and participated in most of their activities. 
The members of the clique, all unmarried, for the most part had only 
sporadic work. Several had factory jobs, one was trying to get into pro- 
fessional baseball, and two others operated a crap game near the corner 
where they hung out. Whyte (1943) tells the story of this small street 
corner society. 


The life of the corner boy proceeds along regular and narrowly cir- 
cumscribed channels. As Doc said to me: 


486 


—— 
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“Fellows around here don’t know what to do except within a radius of 
about three hundred yards. That's the truth, Bill. They come home from 
work, hang on the corner, go up to-eat, back on the corner, up to a show, 
and they come back to hang on the corner. If they're not on the corner, 
it’s likely the boys there will know where you can find them. Most of 
them stick to one corner. It’s only rarely that a fellow will change his 
corner.” 


Fic.. 16. Structure of the 
Norton Street Gang. 
Positions of boxes indi- 
cate relative statys. 
(From Whyte, 1943.) 


Each member of the corner gang has his own position in the gang 
structure. [Figure 16 shows the structure of the group.] Since the group is 
organized around the men with the top positions, some of the men with 
low standing may change positions or drop out without upsetting the 
balance of the group. For example, when Lou Danaro and Fred Mackey 
stopped participating in the activities of the Nortons, those activities 
continued to be organized in much the same manner as before, but when 
Doc and Danny dropped out, the Nortons disintegrated, and the patterns 
of interaction had to be reorganized along different lines. 


In the fall of 1937 the Nortons became enthusiastic about bowling. 
Hitherto the men had bowled irregularly, often in other groups. But at 
this time bowling became a regular part of their social routine. Our 
observer describes the way in which membership in the group is closely 
telated to performance in bowling. 


There are many mental hazards connected with bowling. In any sport 
there are critical moments when a player needs the steadiest nerves if he 
is to “come through”; but, in those that involve team play and fairly 
continuous action, the player can sometimes lose himself in the heat of 
the contest and get by the critical points before he has a chance to 
“tighten up.” If he is competing on a five-man team, the bowler must 
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wait a long time for his turn at the alleys, and he has plenty of time to 
brood over his mistakes. When a man is facing ten pins, he can throw the 
ball quite casually. But when only one pin remains standing, and his 
opponents are shouting, “He can’t pick it,” the pressure is on, and there 
is a tendency to “tighten up” and lose control. 

When a bowler is confident that he can make a difficult shot, the 
chances are that he will make it or come exceedingly close. When he is 
not confident, he will miss. A bowler is confident because he has made 
similar shots in the past and is accustomed to making good scores. But 
that is not all. He is also confident because his fellows, whether for him 
or against him, believe that he can make the shot. If they do not believe 
in him, the bowler has their adverse opinion as well as his own un- 
certainty to fight against. When that is said, it becomes necessary to 
consider a man’s relation to his fellows in examining his bowling record. 

In the winter and spring of 1937-38 bowling was the most significant 
social activity for the Nortons. Saturday night’s intra-clique and indi- 
vidual matches became the climax of the week's events. During the week 
the boys discussed what had happened the previous Saturday night and 
what would happen on the coming Saturday night. A man’s performance 
was subject to continual evaluation and criticism. There was, therefore, 
a close connection between a man’s bowling and his position in the group. ' 

One evening I heard Alec boasting to Long John that the way he was 
bowling he could take on every man on the first team and lick them all. 
Long John dismissed the challenge with these words: “You think you 
could beat us, but, under pressure, you die!” 

Alec objected vehemently, yet he recognized the prevailing group 
opinion of his bowling. He made the highest single score of the season, 
and he frequently excelled during the week when he bowled with Frank, 
Long John, Joe Dodge, and me, but on Saturday nights, when the group 
was all assembled, his performance was quite different. Shortly after this 
conversation Alec had several chances to prove himself, but each time it 
was “an off night,” and he failed. . . . 


The author then describes the last game of the season—an individual 
competition among members of the clique, arranged by Doc—in which 
Alec started out very strongly. He was very confident and told Doc, “I'm 
out to get you boys tonight.” Suddenly his game collapsed, and within 
the space of a few frames he dropped from first to last place. 


Alec was only temporarily crushed by his defeat. For a few days he was 
not seen on the corner, but then he returned and sought to re-establish 
himself. When the boys went bowling, he challenged Long John to an 
individual match and defeated him. Alec began to talk once more. Again 
he challenged Long John to a match, and again he defeated him. When 
bowling was resumed in the fall, Long John became Alec's favorite op- 
ponent, and for some time Alec nearly always came out ahead. He gloated. 
Long John explained: “He seems to have the Indian sign on me.” And 
that is the way these incidents were interpreted by others—simply as 4 
queer quirk of the game. 
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It is significant that, in making his challenge, Alec selected Long John 
instead of Doc, Danny, or Mike. It was not that Long John’s bowling 
ability was uncertain. His average was about the same as that of Doc or 
Danny and better than that of Mike. As a member of the top group but 
not a leader in his own right, it was his social position that was vulner- 
“able. 

Long John was in an anomalous position. Though he was five years 
younger than Doc, his friendship with the three top men gave him 
superior standing... . When Long John and Alec acted outside the group 
situation, it became possible for Alec to win. Long John was still con- 
sidered the dependable man in a team match, and that was more im- 
portant in relation to a man’s standing in the group. Nevertheless, the 
leaders felt that Alec should not be defeating Long John and tried to 
reverse the situation. As Doc told me: 

“Alec isn’t so aggressive these days. I steamed up at the way he was 
going after Long John, and I blasted him. ... Then I talked to Long 
John. . . . I made him see that he should bowl better than Alec. I per- 
suaded him that he was really the better bowler. . . . Now watch them 
the next time out. I'll bet Long John will ruin him.” 

The next time Long John did defeat Alec. He was not able to do it 
every time, but they became so evenly matched that Alec lost interest in 
such competition. 


The problem of this chapter 

In this account of the Nortons we can see illustrations of the impor- 
tance that a person's membership in a group can have for him. At the 
outset, we saw that the group itself is composed of positions which each 
member occupies and which are all interdependent. An alteration in one 
Position, such as a member's leaving the group, has consequences for 
many or all of the other positions. The seriousness of the consequences 
seems to depend upon the importance of the member who leaves. We 
saw, also, that a member has certain customary ways of interacting with 
other members of the group; that is, he has a role associated with his 
Position, and he takes it in a certain way. In Chapter 8 we noted the ad- 
vantages of looking at society and groups as systems of positions and 
interrelated roles. In the first part of this chapter we shall come back to 
this again, especially as we define groups and show the difference between 
formal and informal groups. f 

The influence of shared norms on behavior is illustrated in the dif- 
ference in the bowling scores of Long John and of Alec when they were 
playing individually and when they were part of the group. The expec: 
tations of other members and the pressures brought to bear to keep them 
in their respective positions seemed quite effective. In the contest which 
Doc promoted within the clique at the end of the season, the final rank- 
ings of the bowling scores conformed very closely to the rankings in 
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prestige of the group members, despite the fact that some of the lower 
scores were obtained by members who, when playing individually, were 
better bowlers. Since the influence of group norms upon behavior is one 
of the most important points in this book, we shall return to it in this 
chapter. 

Doc, acting as a representative of the group, was able to snap Long 
John out of his doldrums and give him confidence, and also to reduce 
Alec's self-confidence. This demonstrates one aspect of the way group 
norms serve as a frame of reference for a member's evaluation of himself. 
It was his ability in bowling, a sport in which skill was valued highly 
according to the group norms, which gave Long John an important basis 
for judging himself. It is altogether likely that if he had been low in 
scholarship it would have bothered him little, since his group placed no 
value on this endeavor. Although it is not illustrated in the study, it is 
probable that Long John’s own unfavorable estimation of his skill and 
his idea of how other group members regarded it strongly affected his 

< view of himself. 

We have already noted (in Chapter 9) how the group is necessary in 
developing a conception of self. In this chapter, however, we shall deal 
more intensively with the manner in which a person's membership in a 
group influences his behavior. In a broader scope, this is the theme for 
all of Part Five of the book. But in this chapter we shall be considering, 
mainly, how different types of groups have different effects upon their 
members. In previous chapters we have talked about groups without 
carefully defining what we mean by the term. We shall do this here, and 
then we shall describe two important ways in which groups can vary 
(by degree of formality and by degree of organization) and the conse- 
quences for the behavior of their members. That is, we shall discuss the 
relationship between group structure and the individuals within the 
group. We shall select for special attention the most influential mem- 
bership group in our society—the family—and indicate some ways in 
which the family, as a primary group, transmits to its members (espe 
cially its young members) attitudes and values provided by secondary 
groups. We shall see, finally, that as a part of this process children gradu- 
ally learn to distinguish the different kinds of roles which, as members 
of new groups in which they find themselves participating, they are ex- 
pected to take. We shall use some studies of children’s familiarity with 
their roles in ethnic groups, to illustrate this learning process. 

It is the purpose of this'chapter, in brief, to bring together the points 
previously made about the significance of group membership, and to 
show how the effects of group membership upon individuals vary with 
the nature of the group. 
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GROUPS AS ROLE SYSTEMS 


What is meant by ‘‘group”’ : 

The word “group” means different things to different people. To 
some people a “group” means a number of persons working together in 
a field or sitting face-to-face in a single room. To other people, the im- 
portant thing about groups is not merely physical proximity but member- 
ship in or loyalty to an official organization (e.g., all the stockholders of 
American Telephone and Telegraph or the alumni of Kokomo Business 
College). To still other people, a group may consist of individuals who 
have no idea who the other members are and who would have no feeling 
of similarity if they did. Such groups might be composed of all persons 
delinquent in paying their dog-license fee in a particular county, or all 
persons in a national sample who miss four out of five factual questions 
about the United States’ relations with Russia. 

The definition you choose will depend upon your purposes. For some 
sociological purposes it is illuminating to lump together all persons liv- 
ing in cities of over a million and to compare this “group” with persons 
living in towns with populations of less than ten thousand. Sociologists 
who slice populations this way often are interested in understanding how 
factors in a person’s physical environment—such as his distance from his 
place of work, or the types of marketing available to him—affect his 
behavior. The concern of a social psychologist, however, is the study of 
how social environment influences behavior—that is, how people influence 
one another. Of particular interest to him is the effect on the individual 
of norms which he shares and thinks he shares with other persons. For 
social-psychological purposes, therefore, we shall choose a definition of 
group which incorporates this idea, When we talk about a “group,” 
therefore, we shall be thinking of a number of persons who belong to a 
church, of members of a family or a street-corner clique, or even, in 
some senses, all persons in the “middle class.” 

We shall not mean by a “group” all males drawing unemployment 
insurance in the state of Michigan during 1948, or all dentists in the 
United States who read Time magazine. The latter are examples of 
what we shall call classifications—i.e., a number of persons lumped to- 
gether by some objective principle, such as source of income, size of city 
of residence, readership of magazines, and so on. For some purposes, 
definitions along this line would be quite useful. But we shall exclude 
them, since they are not pertinent to our purposes. Also, we shall limit 
our definition of “group” by excluding mere aggregates—i.e., gatherings 
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of people who have no social relationship to one another except the 

` temporary one of a common physical location. Aggregates would include 
such fortuitous gatherings as a number of idlers watching a construction 
project, or the crowd in a department store elevator at closing time. For 
purposes of understanding how reform movements and other social move- 
ments get started, or for studying the formation of crowds, aggregates can 
be important. For our purposes, however, we shall define groups in a way 
which excludes them. 

There are two conditions under which two or more people constitute 
a group, as we shall define the term. First, a group includes only persons 
who share norms about something. Commonly, the persons comprising 
the group share norms only with respect to matters of central interest, 
such as the rules of poker and what kinds of behaviors can be expected 
of the other players in the game. On the other hand, the norms may 
cover a wide range of matters, from religious doctrine to birth control 
to voting for political candidates. However, complete strangers reading 
the notices in a union hiring hall are likely to share norms with respect 
to the usefulness of the hall, the behayior of the official behind the 
window, and so on, even though one is a union member and the other is 
not. A further condition must be added to the definition. 

The second condition is that a group contains persons whose social 
roles closely interlock. In Chapter 8 we pointed out that one person’s 
role is composed of ways in which he is expected to behave toward cer- 
tain other persons. A mother, for example, has a role with respect to her 
children, her husband, the teacher, and many other specific persons. 
These persons, in return, are expected to behave in‘certain ways toward 
the mother. There are persons in other positions who do not enjoy this 
carefully prescribed relationship with the mother. These might be people 
such as the commercial fisherman, or the man who collects armor for a 
hobby, or the plumber in the school building. A mother, of course, has 
some general expectations about them and they about her (frequently 
at the level of stereotypes). But her roles are. not very intimately related 
to those of the fisherman or armor collector, whereas her roles are closely 
related to those of the members of her own family. That is, her role inter- 
locks with those of her family to a far greater extent than with the roles 
of others. A group, then, must also be a role system, as described on 
page 286. Changes in any part of the system will lead to changes in other 
parts, as among the Norton Street corner gang. It is a number of per- 
sons whose roles are defined toward each other in rather direct ways. 

Thus, a group consists of two or more persons who share norms about 
certain things with one another and whose sociol roles are closely inter- 
locking. An aggregate of people may become a group as a result of long 
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interaction, as in the case of the half dozen women who congregate at 
the laundromat every Monday morning and gradually become friends, 
with a set of norms and roles of their own. Or the group may form in 
response to the demands of the immediate situation, without previous 
interaction, as in the case of a newly formed committee faced with an 
immediate and urgent problem. The members of a group may or may 
never meet together. Two chess players who are conducting a game 
by correspondence constitute a group. But unless individuals share norms 
and have more or less clearly defined expectations of one another's be- 
havior, a group cannot be said to exist. 


Variations in sharing norms 

Although all members of a group must share some norms with other 
group members in order to fall into our definition of a group, there are 
several ways in which this sharing may differ among members, or from 
one group to another. We have noted that the norms may deal with only 
a few matters of central interest to the group; or they may cover nearly 
the whole of the members’ lives. The family, as we shall see, is noteworthy 
for the effect its norms have on many aspects of a member's life. Being 
part of a small street-corner gang, too, usually entails accepting norms 
covering a wide variety of behaviors. At the other extreme, the norms 
shared by the members of a chess club may touch virtually nothing other 
than the playing of chess. 

New members of most groups do not usually accept the group norms 
as fully as do older members. In fact, one of the jobs that old members 
must undertake is to imbue new members with the standards of behavior 
which are thought to be appropriate in the group. Sometimes this “train- 
ing” period is fully recognized as such—as, for example, the pledge stage 
of new fraternity members. Before being admitted to a fraternity, the 
pledge is instructed in the standards of behavior and belief which are 
shared among the brothers. Far more important than the formal instruc- 
tion which he gets, however, are the norms which he learns through 
example and subtle coercion. The pledge finds that to be accepted he 
must date girls of one sorority rather than of another, that he must 
not spend all his time studying to the exclusion of other activities, 
that he may read The New Republic if he does not take it too literally, 
that he must not have many intimate friends among the independent 
men, and so on. Exactly what the values are, of course, depends upon 
the group. The pledge is exposed to all the values important in the 
fraternity and given a few months in which to understand them and 
accept them. Pledges who are “uncongenial,” who do not accept the 
norms, are dropped from membership. 
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Among most nonliterate societies there are customary periods during 
which children are trained for membership in the adult community. 
Usually such periods have two phases. In the first, the novices often 
undergo a more or less protracted period of seclusion and preparation. 
This is followed by the initiation proper, in which the youth submits 
to a series of ordeals, which may include body mutilation. These initia- 
tion ceremonies not only clearly define to the youth and to others in his 
society what his position is; often, also, they provide him with a highly 
emotional experience during which he accepts the norms of the adult 
group into which he is moving. As a child, he assimilated many of the 
adult norms, but the systematic instruction in sacred myth and tradition, 
together with the gradual unveiling of tribal mysteries during initiation, 
accelerates and reinforces his learning of the norms (see Malinowski, 
1948, and Radcliffe-Brown, 1933). 

Sociologists who have studied school systems in our own society point 
out parallel “training” periods (see Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb, 1944). 
They believe that school children are subtly taught the norms of behavior 
accepted by teachers, practically all of whom are members of the middle 
class. These standards of behavior and belief (e.g., the vulgarity of swear- 
ing) are enforced on all children, including children from groups in 
which these standards are not generally accepted. The school becomes 
an efficient means of initiating children of ambitious lower-class parents 
into the behaviors proper in the more privileged group. 

In any group, some of the norms are unique to it and some are 
exactly like the norms of other groups. The Norton Street gang's norms 
about the police, for example, undoubtedly are duplicated by other cor- 
ner gangs in this slum district and in other slum areas of cities throughout 
the United States. It is possible to distinguish groups in which most of 
the norms are unique from groups which have norms more or less like 
those of a number of other groups. Families are good examples of the 
latter. In any specific society, a large part of family norms is common 
to all families in the same social class. And another large part is com- 
mon to families in the entire society. Proportionately few family norms 
are unique to just that family. For this reason, families serve an impor- 
tant part in teaching youngsters how to behave. in the larger society. 
This task is significant enough to warrant closer examination in the last 
part of this chapter. Many special-interest groups or religious sects—¢.g+ 
the British Society for the Collectors of Model Soldiers, or the Dukho- 
bors of the northwest Pacific coast (noted for resisting the Canadian draft 
during the war by parading unclothed), or Father Divine’s kingdom— 
are examples of groups in which the unique norms outnumber the norms 
shared with other groups. 
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EFFECTS OF GROUP STRUCTURE UPON 
MEMBERS 


In Chapter 8 we saw that groups develop shared norms and common 
attitudes about material objects, about members of other groups, about 
institutions, and about their own members. An important characteristic 
of norms concerning the behavior of group members (i.e., the social 
roles) is the degree to which norms have been shaped by the particular 
kinds of people who happen to constitute the membership. In some 
groups most of the expectations as to how a member should behave are 
preordained and defined independently of the person who happens to be 
in the position within the group. In other groups the expected patterns 
of behaviors depend strongly upon the peculiarities of the members. The 
first type of group—the formal group—has quite different consequences 
for its members from the second type, the informal group. In formal 
groups a member is constrained by the pre-existing expectations concern- 
ing his behavior, whereas in less formal ones he is permitted to develop 
his role in a way congenial to himself. 

There are other ways, too, in which groups are differently structured. 
Two distinctions which we shall note are those between real and ideal 
structure, and between relatively organized and relatively unorganized 
groups. The ways in which individuals are likely to be affected by their 
membership in such different kinds of groups vary a great deal. 


Formal and informal groups 

What does it look like to you, as a group member, to have your role 
“interlock” with the roles of the other persons in the group? It probably 
means that there is not much question in your mind as to how you 
should behave in almost any group situation. You know that the other 
members expect you to act in such-and-such a manner and, for one rea- 
son or another, you frequently do so. At the same time, being inside a 
system of interlocking roles means that you know, within a certain Tange, 
what to expect from the other group members. This enables you to antici- 
pate how other members are going to act and to plan your behavior 
accordingly. (It goes without saying that we are seldom aware of these 
expectations; we are most apt to think of them when they are not met 
or when they change.) A system of interlocking roles, then, means noth- 
ing more mysterious than a number of persons who have constant ways 
of relating themselves to one another. 
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In some cases, a person occupying a position within a group is ex- 
pected to behave in prescribed ways no matter what kind of a person he 
happens to be. That is, the role behaviors expected from him are rela- 
tively independent of him as a person. The prescriptions are formed 
around the position and are applied to any individual who happens to 
occupy it. Often the prescriptions are carefully thought-out modes of 
relationships which, ideally, will contribute to efficiency in performing 
some group activity. As a new occupant moves into the position, he must 
conform to the expectations connected with his position or suffer the 
consequences of deviation. Where most of the roles within a group are 
of this nature we shall call it a formal group. In such a group, individ- 
uality does not count; people are merely interchangeable parts within 
the structure. Members of formal groups seldom have any question as 
to how other members will act. Behavior for most of the possible con- 
tingencies is clearly prescribed. 

Some roles, however, develop around the particular individual occupy- 
ing a position within the group, and not around the position itself. That 
is, the other members have learned to expect certain types of behavior 
from the occupant through personal experience with him rather than 
through knowing his position and the behavior. that goes with the posi- 
tion. When the inspector in a machine shop, for example, is treated by 
the workers as the butt ‘of practical jokes because that is their reaction 
to all inspectors, the relationship is a formal one. But when the workers 
realize that this particular inspector is an effective and dominant per- 
son, a “good guy” whom they do not want to trick and from whom they 
expect other kinds of behavior than what they anticipate from inspectors 
as a rule, then the relationship becomes informal. Groups distinguished 
by a large proportion of such roles we shall call informal. Here individu- 
ality counts. The structure of the group (i.¢., the patterns of expectations 
among members) may change considerably as the personnel of the group 
changes; it is highly susceptible to the idiosyncrasies of its membership. 
If one member changes his customary manner of behaving, his role is 
redefined by the other members to correspond. This is different from 
the formal group, where strong pressure is put on the person who deviates 
from expectations, to encourage him to, conform to what is expected of 
any occupant of his position. Members of informal groups are much 
freer to act as they please, but by the same token they are in a poorer 
position to predict how the other members are going to behave in ? 
given situation. 

The difference between formal and informal groups, of course, it 
not an all-or-none matter. The same group may provide for both formal 
and informal relationships. At one extreme there are purely fo 
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groups and at the other extreme purely informal ones. Any group may 
be placed somewhere on this continuum according to the preponderance 
of formal or of informal relations existing within it. 

BUREAUCRACY: AN EXAMPLE OF FORMAL GROUP STRUCTURE. Of the 
groups that have been studied by social scientists, perhaps the best 
example of a formal group is the bureaucracy. While most people iden- 
tify bureaucracy with the federal government, nearly any administrative 
body develops a bureaucratic structure in time. Furthermore, the popu- 
lar conception of a bureaucracy is one of bumbling confusion, conflicting 
orders, delay, and endless red tape. This is not necessarily true of bureauc- 
tacies, though they are particularly subject to this type of malfunctioning. 
Under certain conditions, an ideal bureaucracy actually is the most effi- 
cient way for a number of persons working together to complete an 
administrative or productive task. Particularly if the function to be per- 
formed is one which must continue over a considerable period of time 
and requires the differentiated activities of a good many people, so that 
a continuing turnover in personnel is inevitable, a bureacracy is probably 
the most efficient form of group organization. 

Bureaucracy involves a clear-cut division of labor aimed at a goal of 
production or administration. Each action i§#related to the purposes of 
the organization. There is an integrated series of positions with closely 
defined obligations and privileges (social roles) attached to them, limited 
carefully by rules and regulations. Included in the prescription of rela- 
tions among people occupying the various positions is a clear standard of 
social distance which must be observed. Frequently symbols—e.g., the 
emblems of rank in the armed services—are used to make identification 
of persons in different positions unambiguous. Such fermality serves to 
minimize friction by restricting social contact to modes which are defined 
by the rules of the organization (see Merton, 1940). 

The chief advantage of bureaucracy is its technical efficiency, obtained 
in part through elimination of personalized relationships, such as friend- 
ship or hostility. Improvisation, originality, or excessive individual initia- 
tive in a pure bureaucracy upsets the routine and the expectations of 
other officeholders, and therefore tends to be discouraged. Each person 
fits into a predefined social role which permits only a minimum of his 
idiosyncrasies to be expressed, Bureaucracy is the most extreme type of 
formal group. 

EXTREME FORMALIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Common sense leads 
one to expect that an extremely formal group would not be congenial 
to all its members. Membership in a formal group requires that an indi- 
vidual behave according to prescriptions which are not modified for the 
particular kind of person occupying the position. New occupants must 
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change their accustomed ways of acting and thinking to conform with 
the ways prescribed for their new positions. Some strain is thus inevitable 
for the person who is not capable of performing the behaviors required 
of him, either because his personality is unfitted or because he lacks 
previous training. A junior executive who is not decisive and certain in 
selecting alternative courses of action is bound to feel uncomfortable in 
formal business organizations where these qualities are demanded. Be- 
sides creating strains which spring from inability to perform required 
behaviors, formal groups often serve to frustrate some of their members’ 
strongest motives. Bureaucracies characteristically contain requirements 
for only impersonal, rational relations among members and prohibit the 
intimate kinds of relations which are characteristic of primary groups. 
Fo the person who has styled his interpersonal relations as “moving 
toward” other persons (to use Horney’s term, discussed in Chapter 11), 
a situation in which intimate, personal contacts are taboo would be un- 
congenial or even intolerable. 

The amount of maladjustment found among members of a formal 
group is closely related to the methods used to recruit new members. In 
many cases, the positions are filled only after careful selection and long 
or intensive periods of training. (Ceremonies of initiation not only serve 
to introduce persons into groups but also to prepare them for prescribed 
roles within the groups.) Henry, in connection with his studies of the 
personalities of business executives (pp. 408 ff.), points out that the per- 
sonalities of adults can be reshaped in harmony with their social roles. 
But initial selection of personalities easily adaptable to the particular 
role reduces the amount of time needed to teach the appropriate behavior. 
In this way, it is the decisive, aggressive persons who are encouraged to 
advance into the executive positions in a business. Those who will not 
easily fit the role fall by the wayside. 

A subtle recruiting process is found in reports of property inheritance 
in a French-Canadian community (Miner, 1939). From among the ten 
or so children in the family, one son is chosen at an early age as the one 
to inherit the farm. By implicit assumption among the parents and other 
children, the elected boy is channeled into his role, though he is not told 
of his selection until he is 18 or 20 years of age. He is made aware of 
matters connected with running the family farm and sensitized to behav- 
iors appropriate to his future position. Long before the time he actively 
takes over operation of the farm, the boy is distinguishable from his 
brothers who are planning to go into the priesthood or a profession. His 
very motivations are molded to fit the role ascribed to him by his parents. 
These circumstances reduce the likelihood that a person will be malad- 

justed in a formally prescribed role. 
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On the other hand, some recruiting processes are extremely precipi- 
tate, such as the drafting and classification of civilians for the armed 
services. Despite the selection and initiation period during 13 weeks of 
basic training, serious maladjustments occur. The assumption in 1945 
of the Presidency of the United States by a man who by his own admis- 
sion at the time neither aspired to nor was prepared for the job, resulted 
in extreme discomfort for him. The positions of American Legion com- 
mander or shop steward or real estate salesman generally require less 
preparation than do those ascribed to a young child in French-Canadian 
communities, though they require more preparation than does the posi- 
tion of new recruit in the armed services. Well-established societies and 
groups tend to have apprenticeships, supervisory training courses, or 
professional schools, as well as more casual means of preparing a person 
for his role. 

Although little controlled research has been undertaken concerning 
the effects of highly formal groups on the behavior of’ their members, 
there is an interesting body of literature on bureaucracy as the proto- 
type of formal group structure. According to one sociologist (Merton, 
1940), the bureaucratic structure requires discipline and strict conformity 
to regulations in order to be effective. But forces within the structure are 
such that the bureaucrats frequently develop sentiments of overcon- 
formity and defeat the purposes of the otherwise efficient organization. 
It probably happens as follows. The discipline required by a religious or 
economic bureaucracy, just as in the army, is effective only if the indi- 
viduals have a strong devotion to duty and are motivated toward methodi- 
cally performing their routine activities. That is, they must have 
appropriate attitudes and self-discipline. But these attitudes often are 
more intense than necessary, and, as a result, the rules and regulations 
become goals in themselves; they become sacred. Discipline and con- 
formity to regulations become a way of life to the bureaucrat under these 
circumstances. The rules, originally only the means of achieving the 
purposes of the organization, become ends in their own right. (The 
process is similar to the way in which a child's parents, first valued only 
as the source of drive relief, become valuable objects in themselves. 
See Chapter 4.) z 

In addition, the extent to which the bureaucracy encourages its offi- 
cials to adapt their thoughts, feelings, and actions to the prospect of their 
careers also leads to overconformity. Concern with his career induces in 
the official timidity, conservatism, and “technicism”; the rules take on 
tremendous symbolic significance for him, and they become goals. The 
resulting overconformity renders a bureaucracy rigid and unable to ad- 
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just to the novel cases in its relations with its clientele—destroying the 
very efficiency for which it was erected. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS. It would be an unusual col- 
lection of people in which each had no expectations at all as to how the 
others would behave. If all the people were from the same culture, they 
would at least have similar anticipations as to how strangers in their 
society act toward one another. If some of the persons present were iden- 
tified by the others as coming from different cultures, then certain stereo- 
types concerning behavior toward them as representatives of those cul- 
tures would be applied to them. And if stereotypes with respect to their 
particular cultures did not exist, at least these strangers could be lumped 
together as aliens and real in the appropriate manner. Thus it is 
very difficult indeed to conceive of any gathering of people beyond the 
age of infancy who have no expectations at all regarding one another. 

Suppose a group of individuals unknown to one another have come 
together to form a community council. In the first meeting they will 
react to one another according to what they know of one another's back- 
grounds. Inevitably they will attempt to categorize one another with 
reference to some sort of positions. Thus one person turns out to be the 
minister of the Church of God, another is manager of the local mill, 
and a third belongs to the prominent Kelly family. Expectations of be- 
havior are based on these categorizations which the members make of 
one another. Toward the end of the first meeting, and as more meetings 
are held, the people may begin to react toward one another as individuals 
possessing unique personal characteristics. To the extent that such a 
process actually occurs within a group over a period of time, the group 
has moved from a formal toward an informal structure. Of course, cer- 
tain persons in the group may have such startling personal qualities as 
to overshadow the categories in which they might otherwise be placed. 
For example, a county health nurse may be an exceptionally dominant 
person who stands out among the strangers from the very first. She may 
be treated according to this personal characteristic rather than according 
to the norms which exist concerning expectations of such people as county 
health nurses. 

People differ a good deal in their ability to view others as individuals 
rather than as representatives of groups. Ifa Negro is one of the council 
members, some persons may be unable to perceive him in any other way 
than as a representative of Negroes in general. It is probable that such 
inability to consider minority group members as individuals is character- 
istic of highly prejudiced persons in this country. According to one study, 
the subjects who were most ready to agree with anti-Semitic statements 
were most inclined to say that “all Jews are alike” in answer to a ques 
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tionnaire item (Frenkel-Brunswick et al., 1947; see p. 589). Such in- 
_ ability to personalize ‘one's relationships with members of certain groups 
‘Ws related to “group absolutism,” which we discussed in Chapter 9, and 
also to certain personality characteristics which we shall note in Chapter 
‘16. Thus, factors of individual personality, as well as factors of group 
= Structure, affect the extent to which individuals establish informal rela- 
_ tions with other members of a group. 
__ Some groups develop greater and greater formality over a period of 
time, whereas others become less formal. Especially if the time span is 
_ long enough, people who have come together for a common purpose may 
develop traditional, formal ways of ie with one another. Some- 
| times formal relations are intentionally uraged in order to make 
_ more efficient the pursuit of common goals, as in a bureaucracy. Or the 
_ formal relations may “just grow” and be accepted as the “right” ways 
_ of behaving, as when a group of people becomes isolated and develops 
its own culture. Unfortunately, however, no empirical studies appear to 
have been made of the exact conditions under which group structures 
become more or less formal. 


deal and real group structure 
| The social scientist who is examining the social structure of a society 
or group, and who is relying upon the reports of its members for a 
knowledge of its norms and standards of conduct, is apt to run into diffi- 
culty. In some areas of life, at least, expressed standards of conduct often 
_ tepresent what is regarded as the proper thing to say rather than actual 
_ Standards of conduct. When questioned in public about “proper” sexual 
behavior in our society, for instance, an informant is fairly certain to 
'. give the investigator an idealized response in accordance with what he 
thinks the group standard is supposed to be. Such a statement will be 
considerably different from what he would say in an intimate conversa- 
tion, if he were telling what he really thought would be condoned by 
the group. His answer then would be in terms of what he believed the 
Teal group norms were. He would himself admit the discrepancy be- 
“tween the ideal and the real norms. 

Sometimes, however, the members of the group do not recognize a 
discrepancy between the ideal and the real. In this case, the informant 
Would be firmly convinced that what is supposed to be true, according 
to the ideal norms of his society or group, actually is true. He will believe 
that all persons (except for some clear deviants) in his society actually 
do have a deep respect for their mothers. He will believe that in a 

democracy every person has an opportunity to earn a comfortable living, 
and that he who does not has thereby demonstrated some deficiency in 
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his own character. He will believe that all the regular churchgoers in his 
town neither gamble nor smoke. He will believe that all true Southern- 
ers share an attitude of treating Negroes decently but keeping them in 
their place. In some instances, the group members individually will not 
agree with the norms but still are strong in their conviction that all other 
persons do agree. (This is called “pluralistic ignorance”; it is discussed 
in Chapter 16.) Often it requires an outside observer, who systematically 
records actual behavior and compares it to the standards of behavior as 
stated by the society's members, to find the difference between the ideal 
and the real. The difference frequently is not recognized by even the 
more sophisticated persons in the society. 

REAL AND IDEAL GROUP STRUCTURE IN AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT. One of 
the most widely known studies of industrial workers’ attitudes was made 
in the Western Electric Company's Hawthorne Plant in Chicago, be- 
tween 1927 and 1933 (see Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1934; Mayo, 1945). 
The study focused on the distinction between the technical (or ideal) 
structure of relations among factory employees and the real social organi- 
zation in the factory. The investigators believed that “many industrial 
problems were frequently misstated because of a failure to distinguish 
between the social organization of employees (the actual human situa- 
tion) and the organization as it was technically and logically represented 
by the company (the blue print plan).” The investigators made four 
closely related studies during the five-year period, one of which we shall 
discuss here. 

From a certain shop, 14 men were set to work, in a room separated 
from the rest of the shop, at their customary jobs of wiring and soldering 
complicated banks of terminals. They remained under the same super- 
visors. In this six-month study, three occupational groups were involved 
(9 wiremen, 3 soldermen, and 2 inspectors), as well as their supervisors, 
who were the “group chiefs” (first-line foremen) and the head foremen 
(the group chiefs’ superiors). 

Some of the results showing the discrepancy between the technical 
organization and the real organization are striking. For example, the 
ideal plan for maintaining supervision and control over the workers in 
the plant through the group chief worked out in practice considerably 
differently from what the managers had anticipated. The group chief's 
role related mainly to the technical operation of the department. He had 
to see that the workers were supplied with parts. He was responsible for 
their conformity to company regulations. He had the authority to repri- 
mand an employee for misbehavior or poor work performance. He had 
to provide the head foreman with fairly accurate information on what 
was going on in the department. As a representative of management, the 
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group chief was expected to keep to a minimum the claims the workers 
entered for unavoidable delays. In reality, however, the group chiefs did 
nothing about the excessive claims of delay made by the men. The prac- 
tice of entering excessive claims was sanctioned by the workers and was 
one way in which they kept the day-by-day record of their department's 
production steady, despite the customary ups and downs. That is, when 
production was low, “unavoidable delays” of considerable length were 
claimed, but this was not necessary on days when production was high. 


The group chief was well aware of the fact that their claims were 
excessive, but there was little he could do about it. For example, the 
workers might claim that they were held up because of defective ma- 
terials, As soon as the group chief had proved to his satisfaction that the 
materials were of standard quality, he might find that they were claiming 
the solderman or the inspector was too slow. If he questioned the solder- 
man, the latter could maintain either that he was not slow or that the 
wiremen had so arranged their work that no one could keep up with 
them. The wiremen, on the other hand, could claim that the solderman 
was just defending himself and that they were in the right. The group 
chief had too many other duties to decide whether or not the claim was 
justified. (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1934) 


For many of his supervisory duties the group chief depended upon 
the cooperation of the men in his department. By questioning or refus- 
ing to honor the claims of the men, he appeared arbitrary and aroused 
their hostility. He stood to lose the good will and cooperation of the 
workers, which were important to him. Thus, since he was never held 
strictly accountable for the excessive claims, the group chief's solution 
to his own dilemma was not to question the men but accept their claims. 
One result of this was that the head foreman could not know accurately 
what the production rate was in his shop. The efficiency records, giving 
the number of units produced and the number of man-hours required 
to produce them, were often spurious; for example, periods of time 
claimed to be lost by unavoidable delay were sometimes actually used 
for production. In this and other ways the ideal supervisory role of the 
group chief did not work out in practice as it was supposed to. He was 
frequently at the mercy of his men, even though the technical organiza- 
tion showed a clear line of authority of supervisors over the workers. 

Another example of discrepancy between the ideal and real organiza- 
tion was found in the development of authority structures within groups 
where none was planned. As indicated in the preceding illustration, many 
of the control and leadership functions of the group chief are denied 
him by the workers. In its place, an unofficial leadership developed 
among the workers themselves. In one group which was intensively ob- 
served, two workers, A and B, assumed the leadership functions. It was 
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said of A, “He can handle the engineers, inspectors, and the supervisors. 
They have to come to him if they want to know anything.” A was the 
group's contact with the outside—he represented the group to other peo- 
ple not in the group. On the other hand, B regulated behavior within the 
group by administering punishment unofficially for any violation of the 
group standards. He taught the men their work. Of, him it was said, “He 
taught me my job.” B made sure that the group members’ behavior did 
not jeopardize the group security. He saw that they looked busy even 
though they were through work, that they did not tell others that their 
work was easy or that they were getting through work early. The inter- 
viewer was told that B was “hard boiled” and that “So-and-so talked too 
much a while ago, and B shut him up.” He seemed to protect the group 
from internal indiscretions. In this particular group, the man who was 
supposed to hold immediate supervisory control, the group chief, did 
little more than supply the men with work. Within the group, according 
to the technical organization, all were supposed to have equal authority, 
and yet a definite authority structure existed. 

Other examples of differences between the technical and the social 
organizations in the Hawthorne plant could be cited. What they all 
point to is the need to understand the real relationships among people 
and not merely the relationships which are commonly believed to exist. 
They show the importance of not relying merely upon the “proper” answers 
given by persons who are asked what the situation ‘is. 

Two WAYS OF STUDYING REAL GROUP STRUCTURE. Two rather simple 
ways of uncovering the real structure of groups have been developed and 
used in recent years. One of these depends upon the actual observation 
of a group of persons as they work or play together. Observers note the 
types of roles which members actually take in their behavior toward one 
another. The other way, called sociometry, requires a statement of pref- 
erence by the members of a group in a concrete situation. We shall out- 
line these two methods in more detail. 

OBSERVING THE ROLES OF GROUP MEMBERS. One team of investigators 
was interested in the kinds of contributions made by participants in 
“decision making” conferences and in the accompanying kinds of be- 
haviors they exhibited toward one another (Heyns, 1948). In one part 
of the study, each of several conferences in industrial plants was rated by 
two observers simultaneously. Their task was to rate each verbal state- 
ment of each participant according to categories set up beforehand. Thus, 
if Jackson should ask, “How much does the Ajax Company pay for the 
same material?” the observers would code him as “information seeking.” 
If Kennedy replies, “Ajax pays $18 a ton, but gets a poorer grade than 
we do,” he is coded as “information giving.” Throughout the conference 
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the statements of Jackson and Kennedy and the other participants were 
categorized in similar ways. At the end, Jackson's role (or at least those 
role behaviors related to solving the group problem) could be described 
according to the proportions of his contributions which were coded as 
information seeking, or summarizing, or opposing, and so on. It proved 
possible to assign these categories with very satisfactory reliability, as 
judged by comparisons of the independent ratings of the two observers. 
The same investigators, this time studying four discussion groups 
assembled for the experiment, attempted to assign each member to one 
or more role categories. The observers judged the participants on the 
basis of their comments and their behavior as a whole, rather than merely 
totaling their various kinds of contributions, as in the previous studies. 
Two kinds of role categories were used: seven problem-solving pat- 
terns and five interpersonal patterns, as shown in the following table. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING PATTERNS 


Role Description 
Reality tester , Sets goals 
Proposes problems 
Clarifies 
Expert Gives information 
Interrogator Seeks information 
Seeks clarification 
Idea man Proposes solutions 
Goal reminder Sets goals 
Seeks summary 
Gives summary 
Distractor Behaves in non-problem-directed ways 
Passive participant Opposes 
Supports . 
INTERPERSONAL PATTERNS 
Role Description 
Rejector Dismisses and ignores contributions 
Supporter Reacts in positive way to contributions 
Social oiler Reduces frictions 
Aids cooperation 
Isolate Says nothing 
Is ignored 
Dictator Tries to dominate others 


Pairs of observers were able to agree on at least one role description for 
about half of the 38 participants. (This actually underestimates the 
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degree of agreement possible, since several observers failed to classify 
some of the participants. Furthermore, the four groups in this part of 
the study were composed of persons who had not acted as a group before 
the hour-long experiment. It is likely that the group structure, including 
the designation of roles, was not as well defined as it would have been 
after several more sessions. Success in observing the group structure, in 
terms of mémbers’ role behaviors, would be greater with more “mature” 
groups.) í 

As developed in the study of problem-solving conferences, however, 
this method is not quite adequate for discovering the structure of rela- 
tionships within groups. The picture of the group which results from 
this method is one of individual members rather than of interrelations 
among members. But the method may be extended to make possible a 
more adequate analysis of the role structure within a group. Such an 
extension would take the form of observing the particular patterns of 
behavior which each member directs toward each of the other members. 
An analysis of such observations would show the role behaviors between 
specific pairs of members and would reveal the nature of the group struc- 
ture as well as the behavior characteristic of ‘individual members. For 
roles are not characteristics of individuals but refer to relationships 
among two or more individuals. Thus a description of the role structure 
of a group includes, ideally, the relationships of every member to every 
other member or to the group as a whole. 

Sociometry. Sociometry is a technique which shows various kinds 
of relations among members of a group, primarily on the basis of personal 
liking. The information is obtained from each person in a classroom, 
for example, by this typical question: “Of all children in the class, whom 
would you most like to sit beside when we change seats next week?” By 
letting the children know that seating will be decided by their choices, 
the investigator is assured that the real group structure is going to emerge, 
not just ideal generalizations such as, “Oh, everyone likes Carolyn be- 
cause she makes such good grades.” 

With this information at hand, it is easy to see which children are 
chosen by many others and which are not chosen at all. It is possible to 
discover reciprocal choices and situations where A chose B, B chose C, and 
C chose A. The most common procedure is to chart each person on a 
sheet of paper and draw arrows from him to the person he chooses, as in 
Figure 17. This representation is called a sociogram. Frequently attrac- 
tions are discovered that the teacher never realized existed. 

What we have described is the very simplest kind of sociometry. 
There are many ways in which it can be varied for different purposes. 
The group member is seldom given only one choice. Usually he is given 
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three or more choices. Then it becomes possible to show the formation 
of cliques within the group itself, and it makes more significant the 
persons who get no choices (the isolates) and the persons receiving many 
choices (the stars). The sociogram in Figure 17 is based on two choices 
expressed by each child for seat mates. The structure of this class centers 
around two girls and one boy. Sometimes respondents are permitted as 
many choices as they want to make. This variation distinguishes between 
the persons making a large number of choices and those making few or 
none. Sometimes, to mention another variation of the method, those least 
liked as well as those most liked are mentioned. A sociogram drawn from 


Fic. 17. Class structure, sixth grade (from Moreno, 1934). (Boys are represented by 
triangles, girls by circles. Arrows point from chooser to the chosen; lines without 
arrowheads indicate mutual choices. The four individuals above the line at the top 
are not members of this class.) Note that there are six unchosen children (¢.g., FS); 
that there are 26 pairs of mutual choices (e.g. FE-TU); that there is one very fre- 
quently chosen “star” (OE); that there are two “chains” (eg, LY-WL-WT-SH-CA); 
that there are three “triangles” (e.g, YG-FR-SH). Note also that there are no choices 
of boys by girls, or vice versa. 
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this information gives a different aspect of the group structure (see 
p- 617). 

Further flexibility in the sociometric method can be achieved by 
varying the criterion on which choice is made. In our first example, 
choices represented the child's selection of those he wanted to sit next 
to in class. Somewhat different results might be obtained if the child is 
asked who his best friends are or whom he would like to have as his best 
friend. Or he might be asked who he thought was the most “popular” 
child in the class. In a sociometric study of a summer girls’ camp (North- 
way, 1940), the girls were asked to select their first choices on each of 
eight criteria, including sailing crew, co-actor in a play, and tribal leader. 

The sociometric choice frequently has been used to find leaders in a 
group. Depending upon the functions demanded of a leader in a par- 
ticular group, one can ask what persons the members would like to have 
represent their interests before the county board of supervisors, who 
would be best to run their club meetings, who should administer the 
affairs of the group, and so on. In some groups the same members tend 
to be named, regardless of the criterion (as in the summer camp study). 
In other groups a high degree of specialization can be seen: different per- 
sons are judged to be suited for different leadership functions. 

Many other kinds of variations have been introduced in sociometry 
during the past ten years or so, during which it has been widely popular. 
The only other one we shall mention is similar to the observation method 
of measuring the real group structure; it uses the reports of observers 
rather than the choices of the members themselves. In this procedure the 
observer notes the frequency and kinds of communication or contacts 
among members of the group. The way in which Whyte was able to 
construct a sociogram of relations among members of the Norton Street 
gang (see Fig. 16, p. 487) is recounted by him (1943): 

While the relations in such groups were not formally prescribed, they 
could be clearly observed in the interactions of individuals. To determine 
the relative standing of members of the group, I paid particular attention 
to the origination of action. When the group or several of its members 
engaged in some common activity, I wanted to know who suggested what 
was to be done and whose agreement was necessary before the action 
could be carried out. . . . Every afternoon or evening when I went into 
the club I looked around to see which members were grouped together, 
playing cards, listening to the radio, or talking. When the men were 
moving around, I could not recall ail the movements; but, when they 
settled down, I counted the men present and fixed in my mind the spatial 
position of each individual in relation to the others. When I went home, 

I mapped the spatial positions of the members and indicated which ones 
were participating together. These maps showed quite clearly the main 
division between the two cliques and the subdivisions within each clique. 
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A similar technique has been used in studying the social structure of ru- 
ral communities in the South and Southwest. In this case the investigators 
(Loomis and Davidson, 1939) observed what families visited with whom, 
who borrowed from whom, and what families exchanged farm work. 


Organized and unorganized groups . 

When a number of people come together to produce textiles, to make 
guerrilla raids on railroad lines, or for some other purpose that keeps them 
together for some time, they generally develop an organized group. They 
may do this explicitly, by hiring workers of different kinds, appointing 
Supervisors, production and sales managers, auditors, and so on. In the 
process of organization a division of labor takes place—positions are 
established and corresponding roles defined. Frequently, however, the 
organization develops only implicitly. After several sorties, the band of 
guerrillas knows that Fisher is superb at mining railroad bridges and that 
Roen works best with him, that Scott can plan the attacks to the last 
detail, whereas Levin is best equipped to give commands while making 
araid. Again, organization consists of dividing the functions of the group 
so that persons in specific positions are expected to perform them. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DEGREE OF ORGANIZATION. As we define it here, 
the difference between an organized and an unorganized group lies in 
the proportion of specialized positions to the total membership. In a 
highly organized group, nearly every member will have a position with 
a specialized function which he is expected to perform as part of his role. 
In an unorganized group, there will be very few special functions per- 
formed by members in various positions. Members will tend to perform 
the functions independently of one another. An example of an unorgan- 
ized and an organized basketball team may make the difference more ap- 
parent. In the former, no one is assigned the guard positions, but each 
player tries to get the ball in the opponents’ basket. Little interaction 
(passing and blocking) takes place. No plays are possible, since no one 
knows who is going to do what. In the well-organized team, each man is 
assigned a position, and, depending on the circumstances, he has certain 
functions to perform in getting the ball into the proper basket and keep- 
ing the opponent from scoring. 

As we shall see in Chapter 17, one of the by-products of organization, 
under certain conditions, is a sense of solidarity which holds the members 
together. Being a member of an organized group means to a person that 
he is one of several, each of whom is contributing to the common goal. 
He depends on the others and they depend on him, for the functions 
that the members perform are supplemental to one another, Standing 
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alone, the functions performed by one person are useless. Organization 
implies interdependence, and interdependence (provided it is recognized 
by the members and welcomed rather than resented) implies a feeling 
of cohesion. 

AN EXPERIMENT WITH ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED GROUPS. A few 
years ago a social psychologist (French, 1944) made a comparative study 
of the behaviors of individuals in organized and unorganized groups in 
two situations, one producing frustration, the other producing fear. ‘Ten 
groups were used throughout the entire experiment, and a few additional 
groups for certain parts of it. Half of the groups were made up of Harvard 
undergraduates who did not know one another before entering the lab- 
oratory. The other half were selected from already organized groups, 
including basketball or football teams from the Harvard dormitories, 
and athletic groups from a neighborhood house in the Italian section 
of East Boston. Each group, studied separately, consisted of six members, 
who were seated around a table and provided with three problems. 
Though the problems looked simple, they were extremely difficult if not 
insoluble. One of the tasks, for example, was to roll a ball up a spiral 
track to the very top. The track was mounted on a platform with six 
handles attached, and the ball could be made to roll only if each member 
of the group helped to tilt the platform and track at proper angles. The 
other tasks were of a more intellectual nature. The groups were given 
an outside time limit of 45 minutes. Four observers sat at another table 
in the room to make notes on the groups’ behavior. 

In the first situation, which was frustrating because the problems 
could not be solved, the following kinds of data were collected: (1) The 
observers checked each of several kinds of behavior as they saw it occur, 
such as “friendly, non-problem behavior,” “self-blame and expressions 
of failure,” or “hostile, dominating, and uncooperative behavior.” Ob- 
servers also included notations of who initiated each interaction and who 
was the recipient of it. (2) At the end of every three minutes, the observ- 
ers rated the groups according to the members’ motivation, frustration, 
we-feeling, and interdependence. (3) Responses of the participants were 
obtained to a questionnaire asking for feelings about the cooperation 
among members, their own motivation to solve the problem, feelings of 
frustration, and so on. (4) Complete transcriptions were made of the 
conservations carried on. 

Some of the data collected illustrate the differences between organized 
and unorganized groups in general, as discussed earlier. The observers 
rated four of the five organized groups as more interdependent than any 
of the unorganized groups, as shown in the following table. 
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Rank order Groups two observers 
1 Organized Group G 7.74 
2 Organized Group F 7.38 
3 Organized Group E 6.98 
4 Organized Group D 6.33 
5 Unorganized Group D 6.29 
6 Unorganized Group E 5.48 
7 Organized Group H 5.30 
8 Unorganized Group F 4.46 
9 Unorganized Group G 4.14 
10 Unorganized Group H 3.96 


(Ratings, independently recorded by two observers at three-minute inter- 
vals, were made by indicating a point on a line, one end of which repre- 
sented “no interdependence; completely parallel individual behavior,” 
and the other end “very high interdependence; activity of each is incom- 
plete by itself.” 

There proved to be greater equality of participation among members 
of the organized groups than of the unorganized groups. 


Early in the session it was particularly evident that a number of indi- 
viduals in the unorganized groups were contributing practically nothing 
to the solution of the problem, although later they participated more in 
the group activity. In the organized groups, on the other hand, there was 
markedly more equal participation at the start, but frequently one or 
two individuals subsequently took over more of the activity, The check 
list results indicated that on the whole there was more equality of 
participation in the organized groups. . . . 

The more equal participation of the members of the organized groups 
(as compared with the unorganized) occurred in spite of the fact that 
there was more definite leadership in these groups at the beginning of 
the experimental session. Usually the captain or manager of the team 
was the leader at first, though it often happened that the leadership subse- 
quently shifted to another member who had a better understanding of 
the problem. In the unorganized groups, on the contrary, there was 
usually no leadership in the beginning and only gradually did leaders 
emerge. (French, 1944) 


These observations point out what we have meant by insisting on a differ- 
ence between organized and unorganized group structures in terms of 
independence and the sharing of functions among all members. 
Consequences of belonging to the organized groups under the condi- 
tions of this study appear to include greater “we-feeling” among the 
members, greater motivation among the members to complete the prob- 
lems, and greater feeling of frustration when unable to do so. Members 
of the organized groups were much more inclined to direct their aggres- 
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sions toward other persons in their group than were the members of 
unorganized groups. This may be explained, the experimenter states, by 
the greater social restraint among members of the unorganized groups, 
who did not know one another before coming into the laboratory. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY GROUP 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Perhaps you know someone for whom the norms of. a certain group 
are so important that he applies them in every situation, no matter how 
irrelevant they may be. A religious fanatic, for example, cannot act as 
a school-board member or as a family man, or even make a casual contact 
on the street, without coloring his tesponses by the norms appropriate to 
his religious group. The influence of the norms of any group may vary 
from one member to another. Thus, another person belonging to the 
same religious group as our fanatic may barely be influenced at all by its 
norms—perhaps only on Sundays between 10:30 A.M. and noon, and 
certainly not while he is attending a Rotary luncheon. Some groups, 
however, have a powerful grip upon nearly all their members and influ- 
ence far greater areas of their lives than do other groups. 

We have already referred to primary groups as those which are charac- 
terized by more or less continued, face-to-face contact on the part of their 
members. We shall consider all other groups (excluding mere categories 
and temporary aggregates) as secondary groups. It is the primary groups, 
to which everyone at one time or another has belonged, that are most 
notable for the extent of influence they have over their members’ lives. 
This is.true both as to the duration of the group’s influence and as to 
the range of such influences at any given time in the member's life. The 
Norton Street gang is an example: nearly everything in this period of 
the members’ lives revolved around the group activities-on the corner. 
Several times in this book we have referred to Cooley's concept of the 
primary group. He saw it as the “nursery of human nature,” or, as we 
prefer, the nursery of highly dependable interpersonal motives. Within 
the primary group are laid down such basic motives as sympathy, belong- 
ing, and recognition. 

And among the primary groups, none is more important in American 
and European culture than the family. Many of the motives which a child 
acquires in the bosom of his family remain with him throughout his life. 
One of Freud’s main contributions, as we have already noted, was to focus 
attention on the child's relationships within his family as of cardinal 
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sonality, reported in Part Four of this text, have underscored the signifi- 
cance of the family. It may be that this particular membership group is 
effective largely because it gets the infant at a formative period and holds 
him for one quarter of his life or longer. In any case, the family is the 
most “powerful” group that most people in our society ever belong to. 
But the social psychologist is interested in the family for ‘another 
Teason, too. The processes of acquiring motives are essentially the same 
in the family as in other groups. In the family, as in other groups, we 


= acquire motives and attitudes as we interact with other group members 


who hold a particular set of norms in common. And so a study of the 
family is instructive to the student who wishes to understand the effect 
of group membership in general, who wants to see how social forces 
impinge upon individual behavior. 


The family as the first membership group 

Families, like other groups, differ in the degree of their formality. 

The role prescriptions for children of some families are rigid and demand- 
ing; for others, there is great latitude of permitted behavior. Inevitably 
such prescriptions influence the ways in which children become motivated 
to relate themselves to other family members. 
Comparisons of different cultures show the widest variations in family 
Prescriptions for young children. One instructive contrast is offered by 
the neighboring Arapesh and Mundngumor, of New Guinea (M. Mead, 
1935). The former, as noted on page 420, regard the “growing” of children 
as the most important thing in life. Adult Arapesh spend much time with 
their children. And prescriptions for children are easygoing, by our 
standards. Very little is forbidden except inflicting injury upon others. 
Small children are allowed to climb high notched-log ladders and to play 
with sharp knives. As a result, Arapesh children come to regard the 
world as peopled with loving parents. They have a loving, trusting rela- 
tionship to all adults in the community, making little distinction between 
Own parents and other adults, or between men and women. 

Among the Mundugumor, however, the role prescriptions for young 
children are rigid. They must act in special ways toward other people, 
depending upon who these people are, whether male or female, young 
or old, and so on. The child must constantly be on guard lest he take 
the wrong role in relation to this or that person. He learns to make these 
distinctions among persons early. The “rope” system of tracing lineage 
(from mother to her son to his daughter to her son, and so on) carries 
With it a father’s favorable treatment of his daughter, and special favor- 
itism by the mother toward her son; there is a good deal of prescribed 
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hostility between parents and children of the same sex. Adults, outside 
of the child’s opposite-sex parent, can never be assumed to be loving and 
protecting. This, of course, encourages the child to make careful distinc- 
tions among people. The result of these prescriptions in the primary group 
is that the earliest role behaviors of the Mundugumor child, particularly 
with relation to adults, are relatively self-protective and stand-offish, as 
contrasted with those of the Arapesh child, which are much more spon- 
taneous and trusting. 

Another contrast is offered by Samoan and contemporary American 
families (M. Mead, 1928). The difference, in this case, has to do less with 
rigidity of prescriptions than with adult pressure to grow up. Samoan 
children are allowed a good deal of latitude; for example, a Samoan child 
is free, if he chooses, to abandon his family (a rather loose household 
group) and to join another one. Nevertheless, there are certain proprieties 
which every child is expected to observe, in ways which depend upon his 
age, his family’s rank, and the nature of the situation. Chief among the 
proprieties, for children, is the rule, “Thou shalt not presume above 
thine age.” They are not speeded toward adulthood nor urged to excel. 
They have comparatively few choices to make. Thus their earliest role 
behaviors are characterized by an easygoing, self-confident relationship 
to others. 

Children in our own society, particularly those in middle-class families, 
have a good deal of pressure exerted upon them to grow up. “Be a big 
boy” is a favorite parental injunction (which often means, “Don't be a 
nuisance or a source of embarrassment to your parents"). American 
children learn to be proud of being big, of advancing in school, of excel- 
ling in sports or school work, and so on. Middle-class parents, both whites 
and Negroes, press their children to develop self-restraints in such matters 
as toilet habits, physical aggression, and sex behavior. They are concerned 
about habits of cleanliness and good manners. Such training necessarily 
involves a good deal of discipline and punishment. These prescriptions 
tend to result in motive patterns characterized by a certain amount of 
anxiety, particularly in relation to parents, who for middle-class children 
are all-important sources of both affection and punishment. This kind 
of relationship to parents is different indeed from that of Samoan chil- 
dren, who are not so dependent upon a single pair of parents for either 
affection or discipline. 

A further illustration of the effect of a family's prescriptions on the 
child's behavior has already been seen in Levy's study of maternally over- 
protected children (pp. 449 ff.). In this case, however, the norms of over- 
protection are unique to the families involved and are not common to the 
entire society. 
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Mediating secondary-group influences ; 

SELECTING AMONG MULTIPLE GROUP INFLUENCES. The norms (includ: 
ing role prescriptions) of such a group as the family may be entirely 
unique to the group or, more commonly, shared with many other fam- 
ilies in the same class or the same society. As a matter of fact, family. 
groups characteristically share norms with much larger, secondary groups, 
such as religious sects, class or racial groups, or even entire nations. 
But parents are not mere representatives of society at large among these 
more inclusive groups. They are greatly influenced, in setting role pre- 
scriptions for their children, by their own membership in secondary 
groups—i.c., groups which are intermediate between families and the 
total society. 

There are so many of these secondary groups in our society that no 
parent could possibly belong to all of them. In setting role prescriptions, 
therefore, parents in societies as large and complex as our own are neces- 
sarily selective in their transmission of culture to their children. They 
act as ready conductors of some aspects of the culture, but in doing so 
they also act as shields against other aspects of it. The kinds of influences 
which impinge on a child will largely be limited, therefore, by those 
secondary groups to which his parents belong. 

Families in the smallest nonliterate societies do not have much of a 
selective function to perform. Among the Tchambuli, for example, who 
number only a few hundred altogether, families hardly differ from one 
another at all in regard to secondary group membership. Role prescrip- 
tions are essentially alike in all these families, except for those which 
correspond to individual peculiarities of parents. All Tchambuli families, 
with few exceptions, participate in all of the culture. This is true not 
because this society is “primitive” but because it is small. (Among the 
Kwakiutl, which is also “primitive,” the secondary-group differences be- 
tween nobility and commoners are very important.) 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SECONDARY-GROUP ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS. The 
larger and more important kinds of secondary groups in American society 
are familiar to us all. The prescriptions with which Jewish children are 
confronted are in some respects quite different from those of Protestants 
and Catholics. Those of Negro children differ in important ways from 
those of white children. We have noted in previous chapters some of the 
differences between lower-class and middle-class parents, particularly with 
regard to child-rearing practices. Members of the same religious, racial, 
or class group do not, as such, have intimate, face-to-face relationships 
with one another (though they may do so as members of small, primary 
groups). Religious, racial, and class groups do not, therefore, constitute 
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primary groups. They are genuine groups, however, and not mere classi- 
‘fications or aggregates, because their members share common frames of 
reference, or norms, in terms of which there are distinctively defined 
social relationships among their members. They are, of course, examples 
of secondary groups. 

Not all secondary groups are as large and inclusive as those based 
upon religious, racial, or class differences. The employees of a local fac- 
tory, or the members of a local congregation, may also constitute secon- 
dary groups. The classification, as a matter of fact, is a very loose one, 
including all groups which are not primary. In terms of role prescriptions, 
there is an important way in which primary and secondary group mem- 
bership are different. è 

Primary-group role prescriptions usually include a wider range of 
behaviors than those of secondary groups. Primary-group members asso- 
ciate with one another intimately and more or less regularly, under many 
varying conditions. Their roles, as prescribed by the group norms, there- 
fore include ways of behaving toward a wide range of objects, persons, 
and institutions. The role prescriptions of secondary-group members, 
since they do not necessarily associate with one another at all, are 
limited to the common interests around which the group is organized. 
The shared interests of some secondary groups, however—e.g., Jews, or 
Mormons, whose norms deal with many matters of family and community 

- life as well as with religion—are very inclusive. 

FAMILIES AS MEDIATORS OF SECONDARY-GROUP ATTITUDES. It is a com- 
monplace assumption that children will share their parents’ attitudes in 
matters of religion, politics, etc. There are, of course, many exceptions, 
because children are often influenced by other representatives of conflict- 
ing secondary groups. As a general proposition, however, it is one that has 
_been rather well verified—though not necessarily for the reasons popularly 
assumed. To account for it as a matter of simple imitation; or passive 
absorption, is oversimple. Children are likely to share their parents’ 
common attitudes, rather, because they have learned to perceive things 
in ways which make possible communication about them with family 
members—that is, in terms of family norms. Not all children agree with 
their parents, of course; some of them become predisposed to disagree. 
Whether they are motivated to oppose or to agree with their parents, 
however, children’s attitudes toward common objects first develop within 
the context of family-shared ways of perceiving things. Having learned, 
for example, to perceive Negroes as menial servants, and to communicate 
with other family members about them as such, children will have atti- 
tudes toward Negroes which will necessarily be congruent with such per- 
ceptions. We become persistently motivated toward things in accordance 
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with the way we ourselves perceive them, not as others do or as others 
may think we should. The common ways of perception among family 
members, then, account in large measure for their similarity of attitudes. 

Since groups—both primary and secondary—share common frames of 
reference with regard to objects important for their members, it is not 
surprising that common attitudes toward common objects develop within 
groups. Parents, as members of secondary groups, provide for their chil- 
dren a set of norms in terms of which they learn to perceive these impor- 
tant objects. In this way children, too, come to share the attitudes 
prevalent within the same secondary groups. Several studies show the 
relationship of family norms and norms of more inclusive groups. 

The effects of secondary-group norms are strongly suggested in one 
study of parent-child resemblances in attitudes toward war, communism, 
and the church (Newcomb and Svehla, 1938). Questionnaires were 
anonymously returned by at least one “child” (ranging in age from 14 
to 57) and at least one parent in each of 558 families; altogether, 1568 
individuals filled out the attitude scales, and provided information con- 
cerning sex, age, occupation, and religious affiliation. As the following 
table shows, there is a strong tendency for members of the same family to 
resemble one another in all of these attitudes. ' 


Correlation of attitude scores 


Church War Communism 
Fathers-mothers 76 .43 .58 
Children-parents 63 48 56 
Siblings 60 37 57 


In Figure 18, the average scores of various family members in three 
religious groups are graphically presented. (Protestant families are omit- 
ted, since their scores closely resemble those of Catholics.) Families, in this 
chart, are classified according to the affiliation of parents; families in 
Which two parents report different religious affiliation are not included. 
Note that in attitude toward the church there is no overlap whatever 
among the three religious groups, and in attitude toward communism 
almost no overlap. Sons and daughters of all three religious groups tend 
to show the same distinctive positions as those of their fathers and mothers. 

Lazarsfeld and his associates (1944), in a study of changing attitudes 
during the presidential campaign of 1940, found the influence of other 
family members to be of major importance in decisions on how to vote. 
Several different panels of informants, each representative of the total 
Population of Erie County, Ohio, were interviewed at different times 
between May and November 1940. The following findings are adie 
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Fic. 18. Average attitude scores of various groups. (Newcomb and 
Svehla, 1938.) 


There were 344 informants who had made up their minds how they 
would vote by August, and in whose families there was another eligible 
voter. Among these other eligible voters, 78% intended in August to 
vote for the same candidate as did the informants, 20% were uncertain, 
and only 2% disagreed with the informants. J 

Among 413 informants who actually voted, only 4% asserted that 
someone else in their families had voted differently from themselves, 

Among husbands and wives, both of whom had decided to vote, only 
one pair in 22 disagreed. 

Among parents and children, both of whom had decided to vote, only 
one pair in 12 disagreed. (Lazarsteld et al., 1944) 


These investigators found that political disagreement within families 
often led to a good deal of tension. “Political conformity is the price of 
domestic peace,” in many families. The following is an illustrative case. 
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One girl reported in June she intended to vote for the Democratic 
party because she “liked the Democratic candidates better than the 
Republicans.” She “read an article in Colliers about the Republican 
candidates and didn't think they sounded very interesting.” She “felt 
Roosevelt did a good job as President,” and approved the third term. 
The girl's parents, however, favored the Republican candidate and this 
was the source of much conflict. The girl's mother told the interviewer: 
“She just does it to be opposite, I have always felt that her views were 
just revolt against tradition and the stuffy ideas of her parents.” 
____The respondent finally broke down and voted for Willkie, explaining, 
_ “My father and friends thought it would be a good idea not to have 
Roosevelt for a third term because he would be too much of a dictator.” 


It is difficult to disentangle the two ways in which parents influence 
their children’s attitudes—through direct, personal influence and through 
“introducing them to more inclusive reference groups. Both kinds of influ- 
‘ence invariably go on together: They usually have similar consequences 
‘in forming attitudes, because parents introduce their children into the 
“Same kinds of secondary groups (religious, class, or racial) through which 
their own attitudes have been formed. It is not usually possible, as in a 
chemistry experiment, simply to remove each ingredient, one at a time, 
and observe the consequences. 

The most important evidence on this problem, therefore, comes from 
Comparisons of individuals who, in “natural” ways, have been subjected 
_ to different combinations of influence from family members and from 
Secondary groups. Some persons never acquire membership in secondary 
groups other than those to which they were introduced by their families. 
‘Others find their way into quite different groups, or acquire new reference 
groups, characterized by norms and common attitudes quite different 
from those into which they had previously been introduced by their 
families. Under these conditions the effect of personal influence of family 
Members runs counter to that of other groups, and the latter often pre- 
ails. A considerable body of evidence suggests that mere personal influ- 
€nce of other family members, were it not supported by secondary-group 
influences, would not have very lasting effects upon most common atti- 
_ tudes, 

Several of the investigations cited in other chapters of this book 
Provide evidence in this regard. A study of young men who were sons of 
Italian immigrants to America (pp. 528-529) offers one good example. All 
of them felt some conflict between loyalty to Italian parents and the 
desire to be “good Americans.” Some of them, feeling rebuffed because 
Of their obviously foreign characteristics, stopped striving for membership 
in “American” groups. They thought of themselves as Italians, felt more 
loyalty to Italy than to the United States, and maintained Italian customs 
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ot speech, eating, and religion. For these young men, the effects of family 
influence and of secondary-group influence were the same. Some of the 
other young men, however, went to the opposite extreme. They thought 
of themselves as Americans, spoke English, sought out American forms of 
food and recreation. Above all they made every possible effort to become 
associated with American rather than Italian groups. In their case, the 
family influences were counteracted by secondary-group influences. And 
their attitudes, on matters concerning which there were differences be- 
tween Italian and American standards, came to differ radically from those 
of their families. 


In summary, the effects of family influence on common attitudes are 
persistent to the extent that those attitudes are also supported by positive 
reference groups outside the family. But there are many kinds of influ- 
ences toward membership in groups in which the individual finds atti- 
tudes opposed to those of his own family. Individuals do not usually align 


themselves with such new groups merely because they want to change , 


their attitudes. They do so, rather, because they are seeking some form 
of motive satisfaction—companionship, group activity, prestige, independ- 
ence, for example. But in the end attitudes of the new groups are likely 
to be taken on by the individual as his own. 

Very often, of course, individuals continue to maintain the attitudes 
acquired as family members even though they have left their families, 
or have been estranged from them. Such persistence of attitudes is not 
due merely to the direct influence of family members—potent as that 
influence usually is—but also to the influence of secondary groups whose 
attitudes resemble those of family members. 


Acquiring roles in groups outside the family 

At some time in the course of his early life the child begins to realize 
that he is a member of groups other than his immediate family. Gradually, 
he learns how to respond to persons who treat him as a member of a 
larger group. His other role expectations begin to crystallize for him in 
about the same ways in which he has already begun to learn to take his 
roles within his family. He must first Jearn that he is different from other 
members of his family, that he has a distinctive position. These first dis- 
tinctions, in our own society at least, seem to be most frequently those of 
size, sex, age, and name. “I’m a boy,” “I'm five,” “I’m a big boy” (which 
is apt to mean, “I'm not so little as I used to be”), or “I’m Johnny” are 
among the most frequent ways in which young children in our society 
identify themselves. Such distinctions could not be made, of course, 
unless other family members were identified in contrasting ways. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN ETHNIC GROUPS. Learning to take roles other than 
family roles depends, similarly, on the child’s learning to distinguish 
“himself from other people outside his family. His first distinctions are 
likely to be those most forcibly called to his attention. Thus, if a child 
_ isconspicuous in skin color, language, or dress, other children will doubt- 
less bring the matter to his attention, so that he, too, becomes aware of 
the distinction. Such conspicuous differences are most commonly asso- 
ciated with membership in certain racial, nationality, and religious 
_ groups. Hence we may expect that ethnic roles will be among the first 
ot be acquired as the child begins to interact with persons outside his 
ily. 

There have been many studies of the social development of children, 
but few have attacked this particular problem. One of the few was de- 
‘Signed to get at “children’s use of ethnic frames of reference” (Hartley 
et al., 1948b). Following a few “warming up” questions, Hartley and his 
associates asked children between 314 and 101% years of age, “What are 
you? What is Daddy? What is Mommy?” To all these questions more than 
half of the youngest children (314 to 414) answered with own name, 
father's name, or mother’s name. None of the children older than 6% 
gave this response. A few children at all ages answered “boy” or “girl,” 
“man” or “woman,” and a few at all ages answered in terms of personal 
qualities, like “good,” “bad,” or “nice.” The “ethnic” responses (e.g., 
Jewish, Negro, Catholic, Italian) were rare among the youngest children 
_ but increased in frequency up through the age of about 8. The responses 
to all three questions included the following percentages of “ethnic” 
responses (1948a): 


Percent “ethnic” 


Age responses® 
3 yr. 5 mo. to 4 yr. 5 mo. 9 
4 yr. 6 mo. to 6 yr. 5 mo. 63 
6 yr. 6 mo. to 8 yr. 5 mo. 80 
8 yr. 6 mo. to 10 yr. 5 mo. 79 


^ 
© — *Cases in which no response was obtained or in which the response concerned 
| deceased parents are omitted. 


These 86 New York City children, about haif of whom were Jewish, 
Were just beginning to make distinctions between own family and other 
families on the basis of nationality, religion, and color during the fourth 

year of life. Most of the older Jewish children, and none of the youngest 
Ones, identified themselves as “Jewish” in response to the question, “What 
_ are you?” Even the oldest ones, however, had only vague ideas as to the 
_ Meaning of the label. Most of them replied to the question, “What does 
it mean to be Jewish?” by mentioning activities, like “talking Jewish,” 
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“going to synagogue,” or “not eating bacon.” Most of them, moreover, 
like most of the non-Jewish children, showed a good deal of confusion 
in their “ethnic” frames of reference. “To children it appeared possible 
to be simultaneously Jewish and Catholic, Catholic and Protestant, or 
American and German, but impossible to be Jewish and American, Negro 
and Protestant, or Catholic and French.” Judging from these data, 
nationality and religious roles are not very distinct for most American 
children of 10 years or younger. 

It is not suprising to learn that “racial” roles are fairly distinct, even 
at earlier ages, for most Negro children in the United States (both in 
the North and the South). In another study (Clark and Clark, 1947), 
253 Negro children from 3 to 7 years of age were questioned as follows 
concerning four dolls, two of which were brown with black hair and two 
white with yellow hair: 


“Give me the doll that. . . 

. “you like to play with—like best.” 
. “is a nice doll.” 

. “looks bad.” 

. “is a nice color.” 

“looks like a white child.” 

“looks like a colored child.” 

. “looks like a Negro child.” 

. “looks like you.” 


O N D oA oo PO m 


The children’s responses, which appear in part in the following table, 
show that even the three-year-olds distinguished pretty well between 


Percent of correct responses * 


Total 
3 yr 5 yr. 7 yr 3+ 4) 5 6, 7 YT 
Looks like a white child 86 93 100 95 
Looks like a colored child 86 93 100 94 
Looks like a Negto child 65 67 93 78 
Looks like you 87 48 87 67 


* A few subjects who failed to make a choice have been omitted. 


“white” and “colored,” though not so well between “white” and “Negro.” 
Most of the three-year-olds, however, chose the white rather than the 
colored doll as looking like themselves. The child's own skin color has 
a good deal to do with this self-identification. Nearly one fifth of these 
Negro subjects are described by the investigators as being “practically 
white,” and 80 percent of this group chose the white doll as looking like 
themselves. Nearly one third of them are described as “dark brown to 
black,” and of these only 19 percent chose the white doll as looking like 
themselves. Exactly half are described as “light brown to dark brown,” 
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and 26 percent of these chose the white doll as looking like themselves. 
Although exact figures are not given, it is virtually certain that practi- 
cally all of the younger children who were light in color identified them- 
selves with the white doll. If so, it seems likely that with increasing age 
they would find it harder than darker children to accept the fact that 
white skin does not automatically confer membership in a white group. 

These children’s color preferences (in response to the first four re- 
quests) reveal an interesting pattern of learning to accept their own 
membership in Negro groups. As shown in Figure 19, the three-year-olds 
show comparatively little preference one way or the other. Within a year 
or two they begin to show a marked preference for the white dolls, and 
from then on a decrease in this preference. 


Ree 


Percent of age group responding 


Fic. 19. Percent of Negro children choosing white doll, among those 
actually making a choice. (Adapted from Clark and Clark, 1947.) 


These children’s gradual changes in recognizing the distinction be- 
tween “white” and “colored” are thus paralleled by gradual changes 
in preference. At age 3, soon after most of them have learned to make 
the distinction, the preference for the white doll is only slightly greater 
than it would be by sheer chance, Within the next year or two their 
Preference for the white doll becomes fairly marked. Their steady decline 
in this preference, following the age of 4 or 5, reaches almost the fifty- 
fifty point by the age of 7. The more or less equal distribution of choices 

Y the oldest children, however, can scarcely be attributed to chance. 
We must assume, rather, that it represents a gradual acceptance of their 
membership in the Negro group. This acceptance lags behind their 
Tecognition that they themselves “look like” the colored doll, presumably 

+ of their awareness of the advantages that go with being “white” 
or” ight.” 
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Fic. 20. Mother-worker picture unit, boys’ form of the pictorial inter- 
view. Interviewer's statements are: (a) This is Jimmy and this is his 
father and this is his mother. (b) What is she? What is your mother? 
(c) What is she doing? What does your mother do? When she (pointing 
to pictured mother) is doing (insert child’s description) is she still 
Jimmy's mother? When your mother is doing (insert child's description) 
is she still your mother? (d) What is this? Yes, they are at home together. 
When Jimmy's mother is at home (insert child’s description of activity) 
is she still a (insert child's description of occupational role)? When your 
mother is at home with you, is she still a (insert child's description of 
own mother’s occupational role)? (From Hartley and Krugman, 1948.) 


Such studies suggest, but do not conclusively prove, that the child’s 
acquiring of ethnic roles depends in part upon his learning the norms 
of groups outside his family. School and playground groups are of par- 
ticular importance in our society. As a member of such groups he learns 
a set of norms according to which people are classified by color. or reli- 
gion, or language, or nationality. He learns, also, that some groups thus 
classified are more favored than others. His own attitude toward his role 
is very, largely determined, of course, by the degree to which he feels his 
ethnic group to be favored or disfavored. 
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PERCEIVING SELF AND OTHERS IN VARYING ROLES. To the young child, 

his father is a father only, and his mother a mother only. He has, at first, 
no awareness of his father’s position in any group except the family. 
_ Sooner or later he becomes aware of relationships outside his family. He 
discovers, for example, that his father, as a physician, has relationships 
with patients and with other doctors. What is the process by which a 
child learns to distinguish among the several roles that the same individual 
can take? 
p In another part of the investigation cited on page 521 the investigators 
_ presented their child subjects with pictures like that shown in Figure 20. 
(The questions asked concerning the pictures are cited in the legend to 
_ Figure 20.) Responses to these questions were classified as follows: 


l. The individual [mother, in the illustration] is perceived as identical 
with and limited to the single role in which he is momentarily ob- 
served (A or B); 

2. The individual is perceived as having at least one continuing role 
plus a number of momentarily occupied roles (always A, sometimes 
B); 

3. The individual is perceived as consisting of all the roles he occupies 
(always A and B); j 

4. There is selectivity. An individual is perceived as functioning in a 
permanent or momentarily defined role but retains the potentiality for 
being other things (4 with B potential). (Hartley et al., 1948b) 


Hartley offers the hypothesis that with increasing age children progress 
from the first of these classifications to the last, in the order listed. It is 
fairly clear, at any rate, that the recognition of distinctive roles occurs 
rather early (e.g., “My father is Daddy when he’s at home but when he’s 
at work he’s an electrician”). The idea of constant potentiality for dif- 
ferent roles, however, develops rather late. Bob, aged 10, seems to sense 
this, as shown in the following answers: 


Interviewer: “When Jimmy's father is putting letters in the letter box, is 
he still Jimmy's father?” 

Bob: “Yeah.” 

Interviewer: “When your father is selling electrical equipment, is he still 
your father?” 

Bob: “Yeah.” 

Interviewer: “When Jimmy's father is at home drawing pictures, is he 
still a mailman?” 

Bob: “No.” 

Interviewer: “What is he?” 

Bob: “A mailman, but he is drawing pictures now.” 


Hartley's Jewish subjects were also questioned about their own roles 
as Jews and as Americans. Most of the younger subjects indicated that 
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they were Jewish at some times and Americans at others. but never both 
at once. Most older subjects felt no incompatibility about being Jewish 
all the time and American all the time. Just what was meant by “being 
Jewish” or “being American,” however, varied a good deal with different 
children. We need to know considerably more about the precise conditions 
under which children do and do not feel that there is conflict among such 
roles. (This problem is further discussed in Chapter 15.) 

Ethnic roles, with which we have been primarily concerned so far, 
are in a sense compulsory ones. As the child begins to interact with 
persons outside his family, he discovers that he is responded to as a mem- 
ber of an ethnic group. He cannot communicate with such persons unless 
he, too, learns to distinguish his own ethnic group from others and to 
perceive himself a member of it. Such distinctive perceptions are usually 
reinforced by the discovery that members of his own family, too, make 
similar distinctions. Whether the child learns these distinctions at home 
or away from home, or both, he is becoming familiar with a set of norms 
of groups outside his own family. His own family may or may not like 
these norms, but they are compelled to recognize them, to deal with 
them, and to instruct the child about them. Thus the child learns his 
own ethnic roles by learning about the norms of more inclusive groups. 

BECOMING MOTIVATED TO ACQUIRE NEW MEMBERSHIP ROLES. Children 
also learn to take roles in groups outside the family in ways which are not 
compulsory, in this sense. As their range of observation widens, they learn 
about new groups and become motivated to take roles in them, The four- 
year-old can hardly wait to get into kindergarten, and the eight-year-old 
is eager to become a Cub Scout. In our society, adolescents in particular 
are often strongly motivated to take roles in gangs and cliques. We have 
already noted that in large American cities a very large proportion of 
stealing (and many other forms of delinquent behavior) is carried on by 
boys who are members of gangs of some sort. It is now quite well estab- 
lished that such boys, by and large, are no more psychologically “ab- 
normal” than are other boys. In certain groups the norms call for stealing, 
just as in other groups they call for drinking tea, or praying, or playing 
marbles. It is not the boys but the norms which are “abnormal” from 
the point of view of the larger community. 

It is, of course, no accident that such gangs are characteristic of slum 
areas of cities. Boys who live in such areas are nearly always subject to 
many deprivations, and gang membership provides some compensating 
satisfactions. In the words of one sociologist (Thrasher, 1936), the gang 
“offers a substitute for what society fails to give. . . . Gangs represent the 
spontaneous effort of boys to create a society for themselves where none 
adequate to their needs exists.” Under such conditions, membership in 
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a delinquent gang becomes desirable to the average slum-dwelling boy. 
The roles provided by such membership bring with them many satisfac- 
tions, which need not be detailed here. Younger boys become motivated 
to take gang roles because they observe and hear about the satisfactions 
which older boys find in taking those roles. Delinquent behavior is thus 
part of a role which is made attractive under certain social conditions. 


* * * 


Children acquire roles in groups outside their first membership group 
-the family, in our society—by observing that they are distinctively re- 
sponded to by members of other groups. They learn the norms of non- 
family groups—including their own roles—because communication with 
members of other groups is impossible otherwise. Such roles may be 
compulsory, unwelcome ones—for example, those associated with mem- 
bership in certain racial or nationality groups. When new membership 
roles are actively sought after, it is because they offer satisfactions which 
existing membership roles do not. In the one case, individuals are distinc- 
tively responded to willy-nilly; in the other, they desire to be responded to 
distinctively. In either case, each group membership carries with it both 
a common set of norms and a distinctive role. 


15 


Multiple Group Membership 


SELECTING AMONG AVAILABLE ROLE BEHAVIORS 
CONFLICTING ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS 
RELATIVELY NONCONFLICTING ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


MEMBERSHIP IN MORE AND LESS INCLUSIVE GROUPS: 


Italian-Americans: An illustrative study 

Every American has heard, in one version or another, the story of 
“the poor immigrant boy who made good.” There are not so many of 
us, probably, who are familiar with the strains and stresses which immi- 
grants inevitably go through as they are confronted with a new culture 
and required to learn new kinds of role prescriptions. Still less publicized 
are the conflicts of children of immigrants. The following excerpts illus- 
trate the conflict theme, rather than the success theme, in the life histories 
of some second-generation Italian-Americans. 

After living for several months as a “participant observer” in the 
Italian section of a New England city, the investigator (Child, 1943) 
interviewed each of some 50 young men at some length concerning their 
views about nationality problems and their preferred solutions to them. 
The nature of their dilemma can be seen in the excerpts below. 


Due to the widespread prejudice against Italians, those who are con- 
sidered more nearly “American” find it easier to obtain the more desirable 
jobs. This is an important influence on the individual, for his job is con- 
cerned not only with his basic interests of hunger and self-maintenance, 
but also with such secondary interests as prestige, amusement, etc. . . . 
The American family custom of a young man’s managing his own finances 
generally permits the individual a variety of enjoyments which cost more 
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money than his parents might be willing to grant him; in particular, it 
allows many second-generation Italians to compete for attention of the 
opposite sex more successfully than they could if dependent upon their 
parents for pocket money. .. . {In many schools] rewards and punish- 
ments are administered by persons who are thoroughly American in 
background and whose behavior is thoroughly determined by a deliberate 
policy of encouraging him to act like an American. ... The achievement 
of the goal of rising in status in the community is dependent, in large 
part, upon the individual's acceptance by non-Italians. It is the general 
American community, or its representatives in small groups, that can offer 
the reward of an accepted rise in status. . . . The second-generation 
Italian cannot escape from being a member of American society and from 
being constantly shown that he will be punished, or will not be rewarded, 
by his fellow Americans for behaving like an Italian. 

It is not merely Italian behavior, however, that may lead to rejection 
of the second-generation individual. . . . Non-Italians may fail to reward 
or may reject an individual simply because he is Italian, even if his be- 
havior is such as would usually lead to acceptance on their part. No matter 
how thoroughly Americanized he becomes, he may still on occasion, as a 
member of a nationality of low status, be rejected, partially or entirely, 
by certain American groups. . ? 

The structure of the Italian family denotes a secure and reasonably 
‘tranquil family life for the member of the second generation. Although 
conformity with the Italian custom of the son’s handing over all his 
Wages to his parents may result in less pocket money for the son, it is 
rewarded on the other hand by the family’s assuming a greater financial 
responsibility for him and, negatively, by the prevention of considerable 
conflict within the family. Membership in the Italian group permits 
enjoyment of participation in social functions with people who may 
accept one more completely as an equal than will any group of mixed 
nationality, Distinctive Italian patterns of recreation afford special forms 
of enjoyment for the second-generation Italian which American culture 
cannot provide. . . . Certain rewards are offered by the Italian group 
rather than the non-Italian , , . : acceptance as a perfect equal in status, 
freedom from attack, in social intercourse, as a member of a national 
group of low status, and the security of feeling oneself to be a part of a 
national and cultural group which has displayed great power and 
achievement. 


The problem of this chapter | ; 
All of us are subject, in some degree, to conflicts like those which these 
young Italian-Americans faced, We all belong to many groups, in each 
of which one or more roles are prescribed for us. Many of us manage to 
limit most of our membership groups to those which prescribe non- 
conflicting roles, but very few of us avoid such conflicts entirely. There 
are many situations, moreover, in which it is not perfectly clear which 
of several possible roles we ought to take. These are two of the special 
Problems with which this chapter deals: (1) When it is possible for a 
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person to take any one of several different roles, what determines his 
actual choice? (2) What are some of the conditions which make for 
much conflict or little conflict when different roles are prescribed for him 
by different groups to which he belongs? 

In the final section of this chapter, we shall face a somewhat different 
aspect of the general problem. All of us belong to some highly inclusive 
groups—the entire society of Americans, for example—which embrace 
many smaller groups to which we also belong. These smaller groups 
usually have many things in common, and thus constitute groups which 
are intermediate between the largest and the smallest of our membership 
groups. We shall choose “social classes” as illustrations of such inter- 
mediate groups, and we shall deal with some of the problems arising 
from simultaneous membership in small, intermediate, and highly inclu- 
sive groups. 

The general problem of this chapter is this: how does a person fit 
together the various roles prescribed for him? In particular, we shall note 
the conditions under which they are fitted together with varying degrees 
of personal harmony or conflict. We shall attempt to see both some of the 
causes and some of the consequences of multiple group membership. 


SELECTING AMONG AVAILABLE ROLE 
BEHAVIORS 


Most people in our society beyond the age of infancy are members 
of several groups, As such, we acquire more or less distinctive role 
behaviors, appropriate to the positions which we hold in those groups. 
In the course of a single day, for example, you may successively take the 
roles of student, of son or daughter, or roommate, of religious worshiper, 
of customer at a store, and of partner in a dance. Most of us usually 
manage, somehow, not to get these roles mixed up. We do not take the 
role of dancer at a church service, or of roommate when we are writing 
a letter home—even though the inappropriate role behaviors are readily 
available to us. We have learned that some situations call for one role 
behavior and others for quite different ones. 

Yet there are many situations which are quite ambiguous in respect 
to the role behaviors called for. Suppose a man is conversing with a friend. 
He may at one moment defend a proposal for increased taxes to pay for 
a new school building, because he wants better schooling for his own chil- 
dren. This attitude is determined by his role as father. A moment later 
he opposes another tax increase for the purpose. of slum clearance, on the 
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grounds that the project is too expensive. Here his attitude is determined 
by his role as taxpayer. His attitude toward the first tax proposal might 
also have been determined by his role as taxpayer. It was certainly a role 
that was available to him, but in that case he did not use it. 

We shall examine here some of the conditions under which one kind 
of role behavior, rather than others equally available and equally rele- 
vant, is brought to bear, For illustrative purposes, we shall deal with 
religious roles. 


A study of “religious” roles in a nonreligious setting 

Many people in our society acquire certain role behaviors as members 
of some religious group—as Protestants, Jews, or Catholics, for example, 
Most of us do not “use” these role behaviors in all situations in which 
it would be possible for us to do so, however. A very devoted religious 
person might find it possible to take his religious role in practically any 
situation, but the average member of most religious groups takes his 
religious role much less frequently. What are some of the conditions” 
under which religious roles are and are not taken, in our society? 

One of the few attempts to study the emergence of a particular kind 
of role behavior in a situation not specifically calling for it has been 
made by Festinger (1947). Women students who came from different 
colleges and were thus unknown to one another were brought together 
in twelve groups of 10 each. Each group included 3 Jewish girls and 3 
Catholic girls as subjects, though none of them knew that they iad been 
selected on this basis. There were also 4 paid participants (“stooges”) 
in each group, who were assumed by the other 6 to be regular subjects 
like themselves. Subjects were told, on first arriving, that they were free 
to talk about anything they liked except that they must not identify 
themselves personally by name, residence, or college. Nothing at all was 
said to them about religious affiliation, The explanation for calling them 
together, given in standard manner to each group, included the following 
Statements: 


Our main purpose here tonight is to study the way people vote. . . . 
We are going to ask you to suppose that this is a meeting of a college 
club to which you belong. This meeting is being held for the purpose of 
electing one of you as president of your club. . . „I will tell you what the 
issue is that is important for the club at this particular time. . . . We will 
then have a nominating vote. You can vote for anyone around the table. 
You will have ten votes which you can use anyway you like, but you 
cannot vote for yourself and you must use all ten votes. . . . The vote 
counter will announce which two of you received the greatest number of 
votes in the nomination, These two will then be the candidates for 
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president of the club; . . . The two candidates will each give a very brief 
talk... 4 After the questions have been asked and answered we will have 
a final election between the two candidates. Again, you will have ten 
votes to use. [Any number of votes could be given to a single person.] 


In order to avoid the possibility that the subjects would identify one 
another's religious affiliation from their names, each girl was identified 
simply by a number. All votes were recorded in writing on a pad provided 
for each girl. Each pad was marked by the device of having the staple in 
a different position; thus each subject’s votes could be identified by the 
experimenter, when the pads were later turned in, though this was pre- 
sumably not suspected. Since the results of voting just once would not 
be dependable, each group carried through four different elections in 
the same manner, on the basis of four different issues. These issues were 
whether or not the club should (1) start a program for getting their 
members to improve their academic standing; (2) sponsor a lecture series 
on religion; (3) spend money from their budget to redecorate the club 

“room; (4) set quotas on various religious groups for admission to mem- 
bership in the club. $ 

The vote counter in each group, who was, of course a “stooge,” made 
a pretense of counting and, by prearrangement, saw to it that the two 
winning nominees were two of the paid participants. (Since eight nom- 
inees were needed for the four elections, each of the four paid participants 
was always “nominated” twice, in prearranged combinations.) These two 
nominees then ‘proceeded to deliver speeches, previously prepared to be 
enough alike so as not to influence the preference for one or the other 
candidate. The same vague generalities were merely expressed in some- 
what different words. 

After the second election in each group, the vote counter interrupted 
(again, by prearrangement) to say that the system of voting by numbers 
was too confusing and just wouldn't work; would they mind using their 
real names, instead? The experimenter “reluctantly” agreed; after asking 
each girl for her name and religious affiliation, he recorded both on the 
blackboard. Two of the paid participants always posed as Jewish and 
the other two as Catholic, each of them taking one of these roles in six 
of the groups and the other role in the other six groups. Every group thus 
included five self-described Jews and five self-described Catholics. The 
third and fourth elections were made after the religious self-identification. 

The following table (adapted from Festinger, 1947) shows the differ- 
ences in number of nominating votes before and after religious identifica- 
tion. (Average figures for “final election” votes are almost exactly the 

same as those in this table, and hence are not given.) After identification. 
Catholics chose one another more and chose Jews less: the difference is 
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highly significant, statistically. On the other hand, Jews scarcely changed 
their votes at all after identification. We can be pretty certain that the 
` change in votes by Catholics, in the last two elections, was really due to 
the self-identifications after the first two elections, because the investigator 


Average number of nominating votes 


Before After 
Votes by identification identification Difference 
Catholics for Jews 10.7 73 —3.4 
Catholics for Catholics 9.3 12.7 34 * 
Jews for Jews 9.8 10.3 0.5 
Jews for Catholics 10.2 9.7 —0.5 


took the precaution to use five control groups in addition to the twelve 
experimental groups. These groups, made up of the same kinds of sub- 
jects, proceeded in exactly the same way as the experimental groups 
except that no self-identifications were ever made; voting was by number 
exclusively. In the control groups there were only slight differences 
between the votes cast in the first two and the last two elections—differ- 
ences probably due to mere chance variations. 

Solely on the basis of these findings, we might conclude that the Jewish 
subjects had no particular preference for their own group, or that they 
were trying very hard to be “fair” and not allow themselves to be influ- 
enced by their own Jewish preferences. Other evidence, however, makes 
it impossible to draw either of these conclusions. Such evidence was 
found, first, in ratings made privately by each subject concerning how 
much she liked each other subject. On the average, Jewish subjects liked 
one another better than they liked Catholics, and showed this tendency 
just as decidedly as Catholics showed the reverse tendency. Also, in inter- 
views following the experiment, Jewish girls admitted preferences for 
their own religious group, just as Catholic girls did. 

Furthermore, in a third part of the experiment the results were quite 
different from those presented in the table. A large experimental group 
was also used, in which 19 Jewish girls and 19 Catholics served as voters 
but not as recipients of votes. They distributed their votes among ten 
other candidates (identical in composition with the small experimental 
groups), who were identified by name and by religious affiliation after 
the second election, but who did not cast any votes themselves. Under 
these conditions, Catholics did not change their voting after the identi- 
fication, but Jewish subjects did change in favor of their own group. In 
view of these findings, we cannot accept the hypothesis that Jewish sub- 
jects were simply trying to be “fair,” in spite of their preferences. 4 

Festinger’s conclusion, based upon these and other findings, is that 


. 
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Jewish subjects are “more personally insecure about being socially ac- 
cepted or rejected in mixed religious groups than are Catholics.” The 
data from the large experimental group tend to support this hypothesis. 
Some of Festinger's reasoning proceeds as follows: 


In the large experimental group the people doing the voting were 
more of an audience. They themselves were not being voted for and the 
voters were never identified by religion. In addition, the group was large 
enough so that face-to-face contacts were minimized. One would expect, 
therefore, that the insecurity about personal acceptance would not be 
aroused in the large experimental group. Accordingly, the Jewish subjects 
show a significant shift after identification. 

For the Catholic subjects, the fact that they personally are not identified 
may serve to lessen the degree to which they feel they must behave “as 
Catholics.” This would explain the lack of significant change as a result 
of identification for Catholics in the large experimental group. 


In this experiment we have an illustration of situations in which a 
certain kind of role behavior—namely, expressing a preference for mem- 
bers of one’s own religious group—may or may not be called upon. Jewish 
subjects tended to prefer Jewish candidates (as indicated by ratings, after 
the experiment, of how much they liked one another). But they did not 
express this preference in voting except when (in the large experimental 
group) their own religious affiliation was unknown. Such reticence would 
seem to be accounted for by the investigator's hypothesis that Jewish 
girls felt some insecurity in taking the Jewish role (i.e., voting for Jewish 
candidates) in a group which included non-Jews. Catholic subjects, on 
the other hand, expressed their preference for Catholic candidates by 
voting for them only when (after identification, in the small experimental 
group) their own religious affiliation was known. Under these conditions 
(but not under anonymous conditions, in the large experimental group) 
they evidently felt that they ought to take the Catholic role by voting 
for Catholic candidates. The significance of the experiment is that it 
points to some specific conditions under which available roles are more 
likely or less likely to be called upon. There are, of course, many other 
conditions besides these which operate in similar ways to call out one 
rather than another among various available roles in different situations. 


Some general principles of role selection 

Such evidence, together with a few fairly well-established general prin- 
ciples, leads to a statement of some of the conditions under which a 
person “uses” one set of role behaviors rather than another, These prin- 
ciples are based upon the distinction between clearly structured as against 
ambiguous situations. 
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SITUATIONALLY STRUCTURED ROLE DEMANDS. No one in our society has 
much difficulty in distinguishing between the role behaviors appropriate 
toa circus and those appropriate to a funeral. We do not all behave alike 
at a circus, of course, or at a funeral, but we never get these two situations 
confused. These are illustrations of situations which, in our-society, are 
well structured. That is, our shared norms prescribe for all of us quite 
different forms of behavior in these situations, and there are plenty of 
available cues to tell us whether we are at a circus or a funeral. We learn 
rather easily how to behave in either situation, and we more or less 
automatically “use” the appropriate role behaviors whenever we identify 
the situations which call for them. Such situations are clearly structured 
according to norms which are rather widespread in our society. 

Other situations may be equally well structured according to norms 
which are less widely spread. As we noted in the preceding chapter, a 
single group membership may be so dominant for a person that he struc- 
tures nearly every situation in terms of its norms. Such a person is rarely 
at a loss as to his appropriate role. Each of us, furthermore, has some pri- 
vate frames of reference which enable us to structure many situations 
quite clearly. For example, a person of Horney's “compliant” type learns 
many cues from which he makes rapid judgments as to whether other 
people are the kind that he can “lean on.” Similarly, a person of the 
“detached” type learns to size up other people in terms of the likelihood 
that they will interfere with him. As soon as such judgments are clearly 
made, the private meaning which a person gives to the cues which he has 
perceived calls forth the appropriate social behavior—that is, appropriate 
for him. 

AMBIGUOUS ROLE DEMANDS. There are many other situations in which 
there are no clear-cut cues pointing to a certain kind of role behavior 
as appropriate. Often the group-shared norms provide practically no 
detailed prescriptions. At a cocktail party, for example, one is often free 
to take the role of clown, arguer, sympathetic listener, or even solitary 
drinker. Only the host has a clearly prescribed role. In many committees 
the group norms are so loosely structured that almost anyone is free to 
take almost any role of which he is capable. The roles of the chairman 
and the secretary are usually more clearly delineated than those of other 
members, but even these are often very vague. 

Quite apart from shared role prescriptions, the individual often has 
No private frame of reference which clearly calls for one sort of social 
behavior rather than another. The “compliant” or the “detached” per- 
son may be quite unable to tell whether others with whom he is inter- 
acting are likely to help him, injure him, or leave him alone. Particu- 
larly if a person is in an unfamiliar situation—perhaps one in which he 
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is dealing with strangers, as in Festinger’s experiment—he has neither 
shared norms nor private frames of reference to help him in selecting one 
kind of role behavior rather than another. 

In our society, adolescents are particularly apt to find themselves in 
situations whose role demands are ambiguous. On the one hand, they 
are not yet very familiar with adult-shared norms; on the other hand, 
their own experience has not prepared them with any adequate private 
frames of reference. American adolescents often feel that they belong 
neither to the world of children nor to that of adults. (They are in many 
respects, to anticipate a term which we shall use later, “marginal men.”’) 
Hence tl `y are often at a loss to know whether they are expected to be- 
have like children or like grown-ups. They could, conceivably, act in 
either way, but they simply do not know which kind of role behavior 
to use. 

What is it that determines a person's selection among available role 
behaviors in ambiguous situations? The answer to this question is to be 
found in the meaning of the terms “ambiguous” and “well structured” 
as applied to situations of this kind, When a situation is ambiguous to a 
person, he does not know what kind of role behavior is expected of him, 
or how his own role behavior will be perceived by others. When a situa- 
tion is well structured, he knows, or thinks he knows, how his own be- 
havior will be perceived by others. He may not necessarily do what others 
expect, but at least he feels that he knows what they expect. Response 
to ambiguous situations is therefore uncertain response: it may or may 
not conform to what is expected by others, and it may be perceived by 
them either in one way or in another. 

With this in mind, the answer to the above question becomes clearer. 
When a person is in a situation which is ambiguous as far as his own role 
behavior is concerned, he will tend to respond with whatever role be- 
havior he anticipates will best combine maximum motive satisfaction with 
minimum uncertainty of response from others. That is, the more strongly 
he is motivated to make one type of response, the less he will be con- 
cerned about the uncertainty of others’ Tesponses to him. Conversely, the 
weaker his motivation to make any particular response, or the more 
nearly two Opposing motives are equally balanced, the more dominant 
will be his concern to minimize his uncertainty. (This is only a tentative 
answer. It is consistent with a good deal of clinical evidence and some 
experimental evidence, but it must be regarded as a likely hypothesis 
rather than as a verified answer.) 

This principle would help to account for some of the findings in Fest- 
inger's experiment. His final hypothesis, you will recall, was that the 
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Jewish subjects were “more personally insecure about being socially 
accepted or rejected in mixed religious groups” than the Catholics. This 
would probably mean that the Jewish subjects were relatively uncertain, 
in situations including non-Jewish strangers who knew them to be Jewish, 
as to whether their own behavior would be perccived by others merely 
as their own individual behavior or as that of a Jew. To behave as a 
Jew, therefore (i.e., to cast all or most of one’s ten votes for one or more 
of the other four Jewish subjects in the group), would serve to increase 
this uncertainty. The “safe” thing to do, therefore, was not to vote as a 
Jew. If this reasoning is correct, then we would expect the Jewish voters 
to be less likely than Catholics to choose one another when their identity 
as Jews is known. Similarly, we would expect Jews to choose one another 
just as frequently as Catholics choose each other, when their identity as 
Jews is not known (in the large experimental situation). The latter situa- 
tion was not especially ambiguous for either Jews or Catholics since, as 
voters, they were not religiously identified; taking the preferred role did 
not, therefore, involve uncertain consequences. 

This principle would also account for the commonly observed ways 
in which people characterized by what we have called the attitude of 
insecurity are likely to respond to ambiguous situations. One way in 
which such people are likely to respond is by retiring behayior, which is 
a way of reducing uncertainty by running the least possible risk of mak- 
ing mistakes. Another common way of response is a sort of forced bravado 
(which Adler would consider to be compensation). This enables them 
at least to put on a front of security and is very often a more or less 
successful way of fooling oneself into feeling less insecure. In the same 
Way, this principle would account for the very different ways in which 
people characterized by the attitude of security are likely to respond to 
ambiguous situations. Not being predisposed to perceive threats, they 
do not feel particularly concerned, even in ambiguous situations, and 
so are free to behave in a free, relaxed manner. The contrast between the 
two sets of subjects described on page 349 illustrates this point clearly. 


In summary, all except the youngest members of any society have 
acquired a considerable repertory of role behaviors, any one of which 
can be called forth in appropriate situations. Some situations are so well 
structured (according to norms actually or assumedly shared) that there is 
little uncertainty as to what is expected or as to how one's role behaviors 
will be perceived by others. Whether or not a person conforms to those 
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expectations, he knows what to expect. For most individuals there are 
other situations in which, whether or not there are shared-norm prescrip- 
tions, well-structured, private frames of reference determine which among 
the available role behaviors shall be “used.” Still other situations are 
ambiguous in various degrees. Sometimes this happens because group 
norms make no provision for them, and sometimes because the individual 
has not yet learned what the norms are, or has so little communication 
with other group members that he is unaware of the norms. Under such 
conditions a person is uncertain as to how his own behavior will be per- 
ceived by others. Present evidence suggests that under such conditions 
a person is most likely to respond with those of his available role behaviors 
which are most likely, in his judgment, to minimize his uncertainty. 


CONFLICTING ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


We are all familiar with instances of simultaneous membership in 
groups which are different enough to create situations of conflict. Some- 
times conflict, arises because the two groups have opposed standards of 
behavior. Many a small-town youth, for example, goes to study or work 
in a city and soon finds himself a member of one or more groups whose 
standards—regarding drinking, church attendance, or sex, perhaps—are 
quite different from those of his family or friendship groups at home. 

Sometimes ee group membership brings conflict even though 
the norms of the different groups are not actually opposed. This may 
happen when the same person occupies quite different positions with 
quite different roles in different groups. Thus a foreman in an automo- 
bile plant may be accustomed to getting things done by receiving and 
giving orders. But as a church member, or as a participant in some com- 
munity enterprise, he may find himself intolerably annoyed because he 
has no position in which he can receive or give orders. Teachers, espe- 
cially in small communities, sometimes find that they are expected to 
take the semi-public role of teacher in situations in which they would 
much prefer to act as private citizens. Nearly all of us occasionally have 
difficulty in harmonizing different roles—those of student and athlete, per- 
haps, or those of “good citizen” and taxpayer. 

Membership in groups having contrasting standards, or in groups in 
which the same person has different roles, does not necessarily result in 
personal conflict. In this section, however, we shall consider some of the 

conditions under which personal conflict is most likely to occur. 
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Marginal man 

THE NATURE OF MARGINAL MEMBERSHIP. Since time immemorial 
members of one cultural group have come into contact with members of 
other groups having other norms. When there is actual migration and 
change of residence, so that contact with new groups is continued, indi- 
viduals acquire some of the attributes of membership in the new groups 
while still retaining many characteristics of membership in previous 
groups. Such persens, who are “neither fish nor fowl,” who are not 100- 
percent members of either the old group or the new, are referred to as 
marginal. Their marginality results, in part, from the fact that they are 
recognized as outsiders because of their physical appearance, language, 
dress, or customs. It also results, in part, from their loyalty to old norms 
and their preference for old, familiar roles. Such loyalty is often rein- 
forced by ego-defensiveness, which is aroused when members of the new 
group “look down upon” members of the old one. 

There are two conditions under which marginality tends to be lim- 
ited to one or two generations—as among immigrants to America, for 
example. Marginality is less likely to persist from generation to generation 
when the earmarks of being an outsider are merely behavioral (as in the 
case of Irish immigrants) rather than anatomical (as in the case of Chinese 
immigrants). And, secondly, marginality is less likely to persist when 
there is strong motivation to achieve full membership in the new group 
and to abandon the old. The absence of such motivation seems largely 
responsible for the continued marginality of many Jewish groups for 
centuries, The origins of Jewish marginality have been described (Park, 
1928) as follows: 


When, however, the walls of the medieval ghetto were torn down and 
the Jew was permitted to participate in the cultural life of the people 
among whom he lived, there appeared a new type of personality, namely, 
a cultural hybrid, a man living and sharing intimately in the cul- 
tural life and traditions of two distinct peoples; never quite willing to 
break, even if he were permitted to do so, with his past and his tradi- 
tions, and not quite accepted, because of racial prejudice, in the new 
society in which he now sought to find a place. He was a man on the 
Margin of two cultures and two societies, which never completely inter- 
penetrated and fused. The emancipated Jew was, and is, historically and 
typically the marginal man, the first cosmopolite and citizen of the world, 


Many biographies, novels, and plays—e.g-, Lewisohn’s autobiography, 
Upstream, Laura Hobson's Gentlemen's Agreement, Shakespeare's Mer- 
chant of Vénice—have dealt in various ways with the poignant and often 
tragic conflicts faced by him who can neither live in two worlds nor aban- 
don either. Social psychologists cannot compete with such writers in por- 
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traying vividness of feelings, but they have at least begun to study some 
of the factors which lie beneath them. 

SOME COMMON KINDS OF MARGINALS. One common example of mar- 
ginality is the person of “mixed blood.” Where one racial group is 
subordinate to another, and the lines befween them are tightly drawn, 
individuals of mixed ancestry often occupy a position intermediate be- 
tween the two groups. Mulattoes in the United States, for example, are 
more favorably treated in some ways by both white groups and Negro 
groups than are full-blooded Negroes. In this sense their position is inter- 
mediate. They may or may not have full membership in Negro groups, 
but they rarely do in white groups. In general, they are most likely to 
face conflict of roles when membership in either group is available to 
them. Under these conditions, there are strong motivations in both direc- 
tions. Loyalties to Negro family and friends pull them in one direction; 
the advantages of membership in the more privileged white groups pull 
them in the other. Since they cannot have both, conflict is inevitable. 

The term “passing” has long been applied to individuals who have 
grown up as Negroes but whose appearance is such that they are taken to 
be whites. In a recent report of Negro life in a northern city, their plight 
is described as follows: 


The final stage of passing—crossing over completely to the other side 
of the color line—involves passing in order to associate socially with 
white people. For a Negro to pass socially means sociological death and 
rebirth. It is extremely difficult, as one loses in the process his educational 
standing (if he has gone to a Negro school), intimate friends, family and 
work preferences. People well established in the Negro world and older 
people seldom pass socially and completely. There is too much to lose and 
too little to be gained. 

_ For one who is not firmly anchored in the Negro community emo- 
tionally, there is much temptation to take such a step. At first he finds 
that the color line . . . seems to disappear for him. There is no close 
scrutiny by his new-found white working companions and friends. There 
is no fear of any more reprisal than being fired or losing some new 
acquaintances, Then more and more difficulties begin to arise, He begins 
to dread meeting old Negro friends while out with the new ones, There 
are cases where daughters have refused to speak to their mothers on the 
street and sons have looked the other way, when accompanied by whites, 
upon encountering their Negro fathers. As the new job and the new 
friends become of more emotional importance, the individual has a 
constant, haunting fear of being discovered. There is the possibility that 
an old Negro enemy may turn him in, or that some white person may 


accidentally discover him and work vengeance on him. (Drake and Cay- 
ton, 1945) 


The bilingual person is also apt to be marginal. According to one au- 
thority (Bossard, 1948), “Almost one out of every five white persons in the 
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United States grew up in a home in which some language other than 
English was the principal one spoken during the earliest years of child- 
hood.” The same author presents a good deal of evidence for his con- 
clusion that such bilingual children in America are subject to morë 
conflicts than children in whose homes only English was spoken. Another 
investigator (Spoerl, 1943) put this hypothesis to the test by comparing 
two groups of college freshmen, one of which was bilingual and the 
other was not. His conclusions, in part, are as follows: 


Most of the emotional maladjustment of the bilingual student is en- 
vironmentally determined, and is not the result of mental conflict en- 
gendered by the complexities of thinking or speaking in two languages. 
This is true of the social maladjustment, the lack of harmony in the 
home situation, and the lack of identification with the present environ- 
ment (coupled with a rejection of the cultural background of the parents), 
all of which tends to characterize college students who arg bilingual. 


All immigrants who take up life anew in a strange society are in 
some degree marginal men. This is true whether or not they are bilingual, 
and whether or not they are persons of mixed blood. Many American 
immigrants, however, have continued their membership in their former 
nationality groups without becoming very strongly motivated toward 
membership in any other groups. Many first-generation inhabitants of 
“Chinatown” or “Little Italy” are marginal without suffering any very 
severe conflict about it. They may retain their language, family customs, 
food habits, and religious practices much as before, without any great 
concern over the ways in which they differ from native, English-speaking 
Americans. 

But the strain of marginality is often greater for second-generation 
Americans than for their parents, The children of immigrants are apt 
to experience strong pulls toward membership both in their parents’ 
groups and in native American groups. For them there is often severe 
conflict, because the norms and roles in the different groups may be 
quite incompatible. Such conflicts, as they are met in this country by 
the sons of some Italian immigrants, were illustrated at the beginning 
of this chapter. 

The conflict, in its barest essentials, is between the following alterna- 
tives, The American-born son of Italian-born parents may have security 
in the Italian group together with ostracism by American groups and 
relatively low status in the larger community. Or he may have partial or 
complete ostracism by Italian groups, together with partial acceptance 
by American groups and rising. status in the community at large. Either 
alternative presents both appeals and threats. There is no way of getting 
only appeals and no threats. The degree to which assimilation into 
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“American” groups is possible depends upon the degree to which the 
individual is marked by ineradicable characteristics—such as accent or 
complexion. With this qualification, the preceding alternatives represent 
the dilemma faced by all marginal men. 

VARYING SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM, Three major types of solutions 
to such conflicts are noted in this study of young Italian-American men. 
Those who showed the rebel reaction did everything they could to estab- 
lish themselves as Americans. They tried to get away.from the Italian 
label, though never with complete success. The in-group reaction was 
just the opposite. Those who tried this solution wanted to be known as 
Italians, and to associate with Italians, and were in many ways hostile to 
Americans and to symbols of America. They continued, however, to feel 
threatened by the various barriers erected against them as Italians. Those 
who tried the apathetic solution appear to have had the most difficult 
time of all; they sought to avoid being known either as Italians or as 
Americans. They preferred to keep out of situations in which their uncer- 
tain nationality aroused their conflicts, while consciously denying that 
there were any real differences of importance between the two groups. 
“The individual seeks to escape by changing his memory and his per- 
ception of the world about him in such a way that the arousal of tenden- 
cies to seek affiliation with either the Italian or the American group is 
reduced to a minimum” (Child, 1943). 

The author makes it clear that these three solutions do not represent 
“pure types.” That is, some individuals are difficult indeed to classify, and 
even those who are easiest to classify are not at every moment perfectly 
consistent in manifesting one kind of solution to the exclusion of others. 
Our purpose in describing the different solutions is simply to show that 
for many marginal people—of whom Italian-Americans are in many ways 
typical—membership in one group or the other becomes a goal toward 
which their role behaviors are directed. So important a goal does it ac- 
tually become that it determines the characteristic role patterns of many 
marginal people. And even in the case of persons who resort to the 
“apathetic” solution, motivation toward group membership is also strong. 
Their apathy arises not because of indifference but because the balance 
of forces toward membership in both groups is so nearly equal that. they 
can turh in neither one direction nor the other. We noted in Chapter 10 
that apathy or resignation is one possible form of reaction to frustration. 
The frustration of those who turn to the apathetic solution comes, pre- 
sumably, from the nearly equal balance of threats which they perceive 
in aligning themselves with either group. Whether viewed in terms of 
threat or appeal, membership in either the Italian or the American group 
is far too important to be ignored, 
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There are of course many factors determining which of these solutions 
any marginal person will take. The “accidents” of a person's situation— 
€g., the amount of family pressure applied, or the ease of entrance into 
non-Italian groups—may be such that there are far more threats than 
appeals in continuing membership in the Italian group, or vice versa. 
Also, an individual's early personality development may be such that he 
is insecure and predisposed to see threats in any new role which he might 
take. Such a person is more likely to take the in-group role or the apathetic 
one than the rebel role. The one he tends to take, however, will further 
influence his personality development. As we pointed out in Chapter 13, 
an individual's existing personality influences his selection among possible 
roles which he might take, and the further development of his person- 
ality is influenced by the roles which he does take. This reciprocal rela- 
tionship between role taking and personality is particularly conspicuous 
in marginal people. 

* * * 


The conflicts which marginal people experience are conflicts of mo- 
tives. There would be no very serious conflict if membership in both 
groups represented “pure appeal,” without threat. There would be no 
conflict if membership in one group represented all threat and member- 
ship in the other only appeal. The fact is, however, that each membership 
represents appeal-with-threat. The nature of the appeals and the threats 
which are most commonly met by marginal people may now be sum- 
marized. 

Motivation toward membership in the new group is most commonly 
provided by tHe fact that it is in one or more respects a more favored 
group than the old one. Special privileges—e.g., power, prestige, and 
Money—are usually associated with membership in the new group. With- 
out such attractions there would be little motivation on the part of 
bilinguals or immigrants to seek membership in new groups; they would, 
like Child's subjects who took the in-group role, limit themselves to 
membership in the old groups. Such membership is not without its 
attractions, too. Primary among them are those satisfactions that go with 
Membership in a primary group—satisfactions like those of being re- 
sponded to personally, uncritically, as one who “belongs.” 

Conflict arises because the marginal person can not have both kinds of 
satisfactions, and the prospect of not having each of them is a threat. If 
he chooses to be considered a member of the old group, he loses all those 
privileges which go with the more favored membership. If he tries to 
become a member of the more privileged group, he is likely to lose his 
Position as an accepted member of the former primary groups. There are 
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thus two sets of social conditions responsible for the marginal man’s con- 
flict: one group is more favored than the other; and, according to the 
norms of both groups, membership in both is incompatible. Both groups 
agree, as if by conspiracy, that if you have one full membership you 
cannot have the other. And the more favored group may deny full mem- 
bership to the marginal person even if he is willing to abandon his in- 
compatible memberships. 

The marginal man’s dilemma, in brief, is that he is motivated toward 
membership in both more and less favored groups, that each member- 
ship carries threats with it, that he cannot have both, and that he cannot 
give up either. 


Membership in “society at large” and in special groups 

We shall present here a few illustrations of multiple memberships 
which, like those of marginal people, involve incompatible role behaviors. 
The dual memberships with which we shall deal here, however, are 
different. The marginal man is pulled toward two groups in neither of 
which he has full membership. Here we shall be dealing with conflicting 
role demands of two groups in both of which the individual has actual 
membership. Specifically, they are common role prescriptions made by 
the society at large and those made by some smaller group within the 
society. Many of the conflicts to which we shall call attention apply also 
to marginals, but the nature of the conflicts is somewhat different. 

MEMBERSHIP IN DISTINCTIVE RACIAL GROUPS. There are in this country 
many minority groups whose members do not necessarily occupy a mar- 
ginal position. If—like Child’s “in-group” subjects—they make no at tempt 
to participate in other groups, they are not, Strictly speaking, marginal, 
because they have full membership in one group. Many Negroes belong 
to this category, and we shall take them as an example. 

We have no way of knowing how many American Negroes participate 
only in all-Negro groups, but they must be extremely numerous. They 
avoid the conflicts of marginality insofar as they are not motivated to- 
ward membership in non-Negro groups, but there are other conflicts, 
perhaps even more poignant, to which they are subject. They do not 
escape the role demands of the society at large by limiting themselves to 
in-group associations. There are in any society, as we noted in Chapter 13, 
common role prescriptions which apply to many of its members, or even 
to all of them, regardless of the distinctive positions which they hold. 
Many of the common role prescriptions which in our society apply to 
whites and Negroes alike are embodied in laws—concerning theft, pay- 
ment of taxes, truancy, and support of children, for example. In addition 
to such role demands, common to members of both majority and minor- 
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ity groups, there is for American Negroes an additional body of role 
demands made upon Negroes but not upon whites. In those parts of 
America where Negroes are most numerous, they must be willing to accept 
menial work, sometimes for less money than whites are paid for similar 
work; they must live, travel, and find their recreation in segregated quar- 
ters; they must be willing to be addressed by whites by their first names, 
but must not address whites by their first names, and so on. j 

Any role prescription includes a set of obligations made upon an 
person who takes that role and also a set of rights which he is entitled to 
demand from other persons. Much of the conflict to which Negroes in 
America are subject stems from what they feel to be incompatible sets 
of obligations and rights. Many of them feel that in terms of obligations 
they are expected to take the role of ““Americans”—i.¢., they are members 
of society at large, just as white people are. But they also feel that in 
terms of rights they are expected to take the role of Negro—a role whose 
rights seem to them distinctly limited. They point out, for example, that 
Negroes are selected for military service as Americans, but that many of 
them are assigned to certain types of military service as Negroes. 

Psychologically speaking, the plight of the American Negro is inevi- 
tably one of frustration to some degree. He cannot help wishing for the 
privileges which go with membership in the majority group, but they 
are not fully open to him. And he cannot help resenting a situation in 
which, as he sees it, white people expect him to act like an American 
when it is to their advantage and to act like a Negro when it is to their 
advantage. (This, of course, is not necessarily an objective picture., More- 
over, many white people feel that Negroes are apt to claim the rights that 
go with being American but to consider only the obligations that are 
theirs as Negroes. Our present concern is not with the validity of either 
view but with the impact of dual membership upon Negroes.) Whether 
he likes it or not, the American Negro is a member of both groups, but 
he cannot enjoy all the rights of membership in both groups. 

MEMBERSHIP IN NONCONFORMING GROUPS. We have, already observed 
that a large proportion of boys in American cities who are convicted of 
stealing and other forms of delinquent behavior are members of gangs. 
These gangs are groups, in every sense of the word as we have used it 
in this book. The norms of these groups not only permit stealing; very 
often they demand it, just as the norms of certain cannibal tribes insist 
that a man demonstrate his courage by feats of head-hunting. It is not so 
generally known, perhaps, that there are “professionals” in practically 
every form of criminal behavior, and that their behavior is in many ways 
determined by the norms of the nonconforming groups to which they 
belong. 
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The importance of group membership to the criminal is particularly 
well documented in an account (Sutherland, 1937) of “the professional 
thief,” from which the following excerpts are taken. 


The professional thief has a complex of abilities and skills, just as do 
physicians, lawyers or bricklayers. . . . The division between professional 
and nonprofessional thieves in regard to this complex of techniques is 
relatively sharp. This is because these techniques are developed to a 
high point only by education, and the education can be secured only in | 
association with professional thieves; . . . these techniques generally call Í 
for cooperation which can be secured.only in association with profes- f 
sional thieves, 

The term “thief” is regarded as honorific, and is used regularly without 
qualifying adjectives to refer to the professional thief. It is so defined in a 
recent dictionary of criminal slang: “Thief, n. A member of the under- 
world who steals often and successfully. The term is applied with reserve | 
and only to habitual criminals. It is considered a high compliment.” 
Professional thieves are contemptuous of amateur thieves and have many 
epithets which they apply to the amateurs. . . . They will have no dealings 
with thieves who are unable to use the correct methods . . . . there is pride 
in one’s own position in the group. 

The profession of theft is a complex of common and shared feelings, 
sentiments and overt acts. . . . Thieves can work together without serious 
disagreements because they have these common and similar attitudes. 
This consensus extends throughout the activities and lives of the thieves, 
culminating in similar and common reactions to the law, which is re- 
garded as the common enemy. Out of this consensus, moreover, develop 
the codes, the attitudes of helpfulness and the loyalties of the underworld. 

One of the most heinous offenses that a thief can commit against an- 
other thief is to inform, “squeal,” or “squawk.” . . . Many thieves will 
submit to severe punishment rather than inform. Two factors enter into 
this behavior. One is the injury that would result to himself in the form 
of loss of prestige, inability to find companions among thieves in the 
future, and reprisals if he should inform. The other is loyalty and iden- 
tification of self with other thieves. . . . Consensus is the basis of both 
of these reaction, and the two together explain how the rule against 
informing grows out of the common experiences of the thieves. Consensus 
means, also, that thieves have a system of values and an esprit de corps 
which support the individual thief in his criminal career. 

The group defines its own membership. A person who is received within 
the group and recognized as a professional thief is a professional thief. 
One who is not so received and recognized is not a professional thief, 
regardless of his methods of making a living. . | . Professional theft is a 
group-way of life. One can get into the group and remain in it only by 
the consent of those previously in the group. Recognition as a profes- 
sional thief by other professional thieves is the absolutely necessary, 
universal and definitive characteristic of the professional thief... . A 
professional thief is a person who has the status of a professional thief 
in the differential association of professional thieves, 
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The common role prescriptions of the larger society are clearly at 
odds with those of the society of thieves, particularly in regard to honesty 
and “respect for the law.” The professional thief therefore cannot avoid 
role conflict. Sutherland describes his conflicts as follows: 


The professional thief in America feels that he is a social outcast. This 
is especially true of the professional thieves who originated in middle- 
class society, as many of them did. He feels that he is a renegade when 
he becomes a thief. Chic Conwell states that the thief is looking for 
arguments to ease his conscience and that he blocks off considerations 
about the effects of his crimes upon the victims and about the ultimate 
end of his career. When he is alone in prison, he cannot refrain from 
thought about such things, and then he shudders at the prospect of re- 

. turning to his professional activities. Once he is back in his group, he 
assumes the “bravado” attitudes of the other thieves, his shuddering 
ceases, and everything seems to be all right. Under the circumstances he 
cannot develop an integrated personality, but the distress is mitigated, 
his isolation reduced, and his professional life made possible because he 
has a group of his own in which he carries on a social existence as a 
thief, with a culture and values held in common by many thieves. 


Most of us feel, quite naturally, that “it serves him right” if the pro- 
fessional thief is tortured by such conflicts. Our purpose, however, is 
not to render moral judgments but to add to our understanding of how 
incompatible role prescriptions lead to personal conflict. And so we are 
led to ask how it happens that thieves and members of other noncon- 
formist groups get themselves into a position where they face incompatible 
role demands. 

There are two major sources of motivation to enter such nonconform- 
ing groups. The first, though the less frequent, is a “rebel reaction” 
against conforming groups. The young man or post-adolescent who feels 
himself too severely restricted, or unjustly punished, or otherwise getting 
a “raw deal” may turn against the standards of conforming groups in 
which he has been reared. The lure of excitement, together with his 
need to rebel, may lead him to join in the activities of criminals whom 
he “happens” to meet. Once he has shared in their activities, the need 
for protection, together with the “good fellowship” of companions who 
are not highly critical of his morals, gradually leads him into full mem- 
bership in a criminal group. 

The more common source of motivation toward membership in such 
groups is quite different. It springs from childhood membership in rela- 
tively nonprivileged groups. Most criminals in our society come not from 
middle-class backgrounds but from backgrounds of poverty. As adoles- 
cents, the only forms of recreation available to them, in crowded tene- 
ments and street-corner “playgrounds,” almost inevitably lead to acts of 
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delinquency. The only groups of their own age in which they can have 
membership are groups in which acts of delinquency are common. Such 
acts—e.g., stealing by boys and sex delinquency by girls—are not begun as 


acts of rebellion. Rather, they are conforming acts, or at least tolerated ` 


acts, according to the norms of the groups which are available to them. 

If they are not aware of it at first, members of such adolescent groups 
soon learn that many of their behaviors are disapproved by the larger 
society—particularly in the person of the local policeman. They are, how- 
ever, not averse to some degree of rebellion against the standards per- 
sonified by the policeman. Not surprisingly, their frustrations—which are 
very much like those which we described as inevitable for most Negroes 
in America—lead to aggression in this form. Many members of such 
underprivileged groups come to feel, as most Negroes do, that society 
imposes upon them obligations which outweigh the rights which it con- 
fers. They cannot help noticing the greater privileges of those higher in 
the social scale than themselves—privileges such as pleasant homes, auto- 
mobiles, and spending money which are in sharp contrast to what they 
can afford. Many of them come to sense, perhaps only half-consciously, 
that they are expected to live up to middle-class standards of cleanliness, 
ambition, and morality without the means of doing so. They are apt to 
feel, moreover, that there is little likelihood of reward even if they try 
to live up to such standards. The rewards of participation in relatively 
nonconforming groups are immediately available and much more certain 
than the remote rewards of participating in groups which in any case 
seem inaccessible. 

Personal frustration, then, is one of the factors which leads people to 
take on or to continue membership in nonconforming groups. In some 
cases it is frustration felt by individuals and not shared with other mem- 
bers of their face-to-face groups. More commonly it is group-shared frus- 
tration which leads to the acceptance of norms known to be at odds with 
those of the larger society. In either case the norms of the larger and of 
the smaller group are incompatible, and conflict inevitably results, As 
with marginals, it is never simple appeal-vs.-appeal conflict, and rarely if 
ever simple threat-vs.threat conflict, but rather a matter of multiple 
appeals and multiple threats. Membership in the nonconforming group 
usually offers the satisfactions of uncritical, personal acceptance, together 
with the satisfaction of expressing aggression. But it also offers the threats 
of punishment and of ostracism by more favored groups into which the 
individual might eventually gain membership. Membership in the society 
at large cannot be avoided, but conformity to its norms carries with it 
freedom from fear of detection and punishment, together with some hope, 
however remote, of being rewarded for “good” behavior, Conformity to 
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- its norms also presents threats, which take the form of ostracism by other 
members of the nonconforming group, together with having to give up 
practices which though nonconforming are very satisfying, and the fear 
of not being rewarded after all for such self-denial. 

Thus there are both threats and rewards.for taking either role. There 
is ordinarily no way of taking both roles, of gaining the advantages of 
both without the disadvantages of either. 


RELATIVELY NONCONFLICTING ROLE 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


Most of us, most of the time, manage to take quite different roles as 
prescribed by the same or by different groups, without undue conflict. 
Most of us “get caught,” occasionally, as we are observed by a member 
of one group while we take a role prescribed by a different group—as 
when a Sunday-school teacher is “caught in the act” of playing poker by 
a disapproving church colleague. But even these unusual situations do 
not often lead to intense or prolonged conflict. Indeed, it is rather re- 
markable how many different roles most of us manage to take with a 
minimum of conflict. We shall discuss here some of the conditions under 
which role conflict is slight. 


Different role prescriptions within the same group 

Many a man in our society is simultaneously husband, father of a son, 
and father of a daughter. Not a few men are members of families which 
also include one or both of their parents or parents-in-law, a brother or 
sister, or brother-in-law or sister-in-law. Such a man’s role prescriptions 
are somewhat different in each of these positions, and some of them— 
such as that of being father and being son—are very different indeed. 
Minor instances of conflict in taking these different roles are very com- 
mon, and severe conflict sometimes occurs. By and large, however, few 
men in our society develop intense or prolonged conflict as they take 
these different family roles, often in very rapid succession. 

The reason for the relative absence of conflict on the part of the 
average husband-and-father in our society is simple. All his role prescrip- 
tions are included in the norms shared by the family group. That he 
Must or may act in one way toward his wife, in quite different ways 
toward his son, and in somewhat different ways toward his daughter is 
understood and generally accepted by all of them, If some family mem- 
bers had one set of expectations concerning the husband-and-father's role 
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behaviors, and other members quite a different set of expectations, then 
he would almost certainly experience a good deal of conflict in taking his 
several roles. Conflict is reduced insofar as the distinctive behaviors ex- 
pected of the same person as he takes different family roles are perceived 
in shared ways by the members of his family. 

When a family member finds his different family role prescriptions 
so incompatible as to be unbearable, the trouble may lie only in his per- 
ceiving them as incompatible. Most commonly, however—as suggested by 
available evidence from psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and social 
workers—there is an actual lack of agreement among family members as 
to what the different role prescriptions should be. This is especially likely 
to occur when husband and wife come from different cultural back- 
grounds. It often occurs, too, in the families of immigrants whose chil- 
dren accept “American” norms concerning family relations which are in 
conflict with those of their parents. Very often, standards concerning 
parents’ authority over their children are the source of role conflict. It 
sometimes happens that, if parents disagree in such matters, some of the 
children accept the standards of one parent and others the standards of 
the other. In such a divided family, role conflict is almost inevitable. A 
man cannot smoothly shift from the role of husband to that of father of 
a son to that of father of a daughter if the members of his own family 
disagree with him or with one another as to what these role distinctions 
should be. 

We have mentioned different role prescriptions within the family, 
specifically, for illustrative purposes. The same things might be said of 
multiple role prescriptions in almost any other setting. A school child, 
for example, has one kind of role prescription in relation to his teacher, 
another in relation to younger children, still another in relation to older 
children, and so on. A retail clerk has different role prescriptions in 
relation to his employer, his fellow employees, and his customers. If most 
people manage to take such different roles with relatively little conflict, 
it is primarily because the differentiated role prescriptions are included in 
the norms shared within the same group or groups. 


Non-overlapping roles 

PRESCRIPTIONS CALLING FOR DIFFERENT BEHAVIORS. Some role pre 
scriptions call for such non-overlapping behaviors that there is little 
likelihood of conflict about them. John Doe, for example, may take the 
role of streetcar conductor from 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. Then, for two hours, 
he may take the role of father as he plays with his small son. At supper 
he is both husband and father, and in the evening Assistant Grand 
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Potentate in his lodge. These different roles involve relations with quite 
different sets of people, and in the main they call for quite different sets 
of behaviors. No two roles within the same society, presumably, are com- 
pletely non-overlapping; the same language and similar standards of 
“proper” behavior, as determined by widely shared values, are involved 
in virtually all roles prescribed by any society. In general, however, the 
less the overlap between any two roles—either with respect to the indi- 
viduals with whom one interacts or with respect to the kinds of behaviors 
called for—the less the conflict on the part of the person who takes those 
roles. 

PRESCRIPTIONS PERCEIVED IN DIFFERENT FRAMES OF REFERENCE. It may 
happen that different role prescriptions refer to very similar behaviors, 
as objectively viewed, but that, as viewed by the person who takes the 
different roles, they have little in common. For example, you may have 
known one or more persons who take very seriously their roles as mem- 
bers of a religious group—say a Christian group which stresses doctrines 
of the brotherhood of man. Occasionally such people manage to divorce 
these doctrines, to which they sincerely believe themselves devoted, from 
practical application in their daily lives. If they happen to be employers, 
it may never occur to them to relate the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man to their employment practices. Extremely pious Christians have 
been, on occasion, “oppressors of the poor.” (Many others, of course, 
have been in the forefront of movements advocating better working con- 
ditions for their employees.) Here is an instance of partially overlapping 
role prescriptions. That is, the behaviors called for are not completely 
different. Many employers who subscribe to the doctrines cf brotherly 
love, as they take their religious roles, also see the implications of these 
doctrines for their own behaviors as employers—but some do not. 

The process by which related phenomena are kept apart, as a device 
for reducing conflict, is a familiar one to psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists. It is sometimes known as the erection of “logic-tight compart- 
ments.” In less figurative language, it is a process of keeping potentially 
conflicting areas of one’s life apart by embedding them in frames of 
reference viewed as non-overlapping. The man who is both pious Chris- 
tian and tyrannical employer simply does not view the two roles as having 
anything to do with each other. If called upon to reconcile his seemingly 
inconsistent behavior, he will probably not be at a loss to quote a favor- 
ite Bible verse—perhaps that of the “good and faithful servant.” To many 
of his associates this will seem sheer rationalization. The important point, 
however, is simply that when different role prescriptions threaten to 
bring conflict, it is usually possible—particularly if they are prescriptions 
made by different groups—for the individual to avoid conflict by psycho- 
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logical means. There are many ways in which this can be done, but they all 
involve the embedding of the different roles in frames of reference 
which to the person himself are so different that the different roles never 
come into psychological contact with each other, so to speak. Conflict is 
avoided by making the roles psychologically non-overlapping. (As we 
shall note shortly, this process is facilitated by the assumption that every- 
one else in one’s own group also perceives the two roles in entirely differ- 
ent frames of reference.) 


Norms assumed to be widely shared within a society 

Even in societies as large and complex as our own, there are many 
kinds of norms which are shared by the members of many diverse groups. 
The use of the English language—or certain parts of it, at least—is shared ~ 
by rich and poor, old and young, city dwellers and country dwellers. Dur 
monetary system is understood and used by members of all social classes 
and of all religious and ethnic groups. Many aspects of our sex and family 
mores, our participation in and enjoyment of sports, our beliefs and 
practices concerning employment—and so in many other areas of life— 
are widely shared among groups which are in other respects sharply 
distinguished. 

Because we observe that such norms are widely shared, many of us 
make the mistake of assuming that they are a good deal more standard- 
ized than they really are. In reality, however, even those norms which 
seem most highly standardized differ widely. Take, for example, our use 
of the English language. There are in this country many recognizably 
different dialects, each with its own characteristic accents and vocabulary. 
Our monetary system has vastly different meanings, and even different 
terminology, to members of different groups. In some groups “grands” 
are spent as readily as “bucks” in others; in some groups goods and serv- 
ices are purchased primarily by checks and notes, in others by paper 
money, in others by coins, and in still others by barters, with little or no 
use of money. We have already seen that sex and family norms differ 
radically between middle-class and lower-class groups, Our unfamiliarity 
with the wide variations which actually exist with respect to these and 
other norms suggests that, to some extent, we are all victims of the illu- 
sion of universality, 

Because many norms really are widely shared (though within nar- 
rower limits than we may suppose) we find it easier than it would other- 
wise be to take different roles with a minimum of conflict. As we have 
already noted, conflict is reduced when a person's distinctive role pre- 
scriptions are commonly understood by his fellow group members. The 
greater the proportion of those with whom we interact who perceive our 
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various role behaviors in the same ways that we ourselves perceive them, 
the less conflict we have in taking different roles. 

The further fact that we generally assume our own norms to be 
more nearly universal than they really are also serves to reduce conflict. 
Conflict results from an opposition of “forces” as we experience them, 
not as those forces are more objectively judged by someone else. If, there- 
fore, we assume a considerable degree of universality of norms as we 
take our different roles, personal conflict may be as effectively reduced 
as if those norms really were universal. We shall further illustrate here 
the illusion of universality and examine some of its consequences. 

THE WORLD OF SHARED NORMS AS “MICROCOSM.” One form of the 
illusion of universality is that of simply ignoring the existence of other 
norms. This may result from sheer ignorance of other norms, as in the 
case of young children or of groups cut off from communication with 
other groups. Or it may result from indifference. Few psychological facts 
are better established than that we notice selectively and we remember 
selectively. 1f we never have any occasion to deal with members of groups 
whose norms differ from our own, or if we do not care that they are 
different, we are not very likely to notice or remember those differences. 
They simply do not matter, under these conditions; our own-norms come 
to be the only ones that count. 

When a person views his own group in this way, he is sometimes said 
to be regarding it as a microcosm—that is, a little world which is sufficient 
to itself, from which the rest of the world is kept out. Such taking of one’s 
own norms for granted is usually known. as ethnocentrism, which means, 
literally, “putting one’s own group at the center.” In Chapter 9 we re- 
ferred to a very similar way of looking at group norms as “absolutism”; 
the term is appropriate because it suggests that there is something in- 
herently “real” in the norms with which we happen to be familiar. 
Whatever terms we use for it, the process is a convenient way of reducing 
tole conflict. It serves this purpose because it enables us to withdraw, 
Psychologically, into a world where (as we assume) every one understands 
our different role prescriptions in the same way as we do. 

POLARIZATION OF IN-GROUP AND OUT-GROUP. Very often, however, it 
is quite impossible to ignore the fact of norms different from our own. 
Even if we should prefer to ignore it, we may be forced to recognize that 
other people with whom we must interact from day to day subscribe to 
Norms very different from our own. Under such conditions there is 
another conflict-reducing device to which we may turn, 

The device consists in exaggerating the differences between our own 
and other norms—of supervaluing the in-group’s norms and of devaluing 
those of the out-group. It is polarization, in the sense that the norms are 
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perceived as lying at opposite extremes on a scale of values—just as 
positively charged and negatively charged particles are attracted to oppo- 
site poles of a magnet. The end results of using this device are much the 
same as those of absolutism, even though the devalued norms are not 
ignored. That is, one’s own group's norms remain as the only ones 
that count. 

Devotion to one’s own group norms is actually intensified when they 
are polarized against those of the devalued group. Just as a white object 
looks whiter if seen against the background of a jet-black one, so one’s 
own norms look better by contrast with “inferior” ones. In the language 
of Chapter 6, the in-group serves as a positive and the out-group as 
a negative reference group. By way of illustration, there are probably 
more Americans now than in 1930 who would define “being a good 
American” in terms of opposition to Russia or to communism. The atti- 
tudes of such individuals are supported both by pride in their own 
country and by opposition to another country. It is a very likely hypothe- 
sis that such attitudes are the hardest of all to change, because they have 
two kinds of support. If either support is weakened, the attitude is apt 
to be maintained by the other support. 
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Most of us, in some degree and in some areas of our lives, rely upon 
the illusion of universality and the polarizing of in-group vs. out-group 
for avoiding role conflict. Only rarely, however, do we completely suc- 
ceed in eliminating conflict. Thus Lynd (1939) lists 19 pairs of contra- 
dictory beliefs which are rather commonly taken for granted by most 
people in “Middletown.” For example, “America is a land of unlimited 
opportunity, and people get pretty much what’s coming to them here in 
this country. But, of course not everybody can be boss, and factories can't 
give jobs unless there are jobs to give.” 

To cite a somewhat different example, a good many white people are 
not entirely happy in. their dual roles as Americans who believe in free- 
dom and equality and as whites who uphold a system in which equal 
rights are not accorded to colored people. (Myrdal [1944], in one of the 
most thoughtful analyses ever made of “the Negro problem” in this coun- 
try, is forced to the conclusion that most whites have guilty consciences 
about the matter.) Most of us, however, find some solace for our conflicts 
in the reflection that “everybody's doing it—that is to say, everyone in 
our own groups. We minimize role conflict, at least, by perceiving out 

different roles within a single set of norms which we assume to be shared 
by those who count, and which becomes the more desirable if opposed 
only by those whose opposition does not matter. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN MORE AND LESS INCLUSIVE 
GROUPS: “CLASS” ROLES 


It is sometimes said that life is becoming increasingly complex in the 
Societies of the western world. If there is any truth in the assertion, it is 
Ý probably due in part to the fact that modern means of communication , 
have made many people increasingly aware of their membership in 
telatively remote, secondary groups. It is probable, for example, that you 
have more awareness than did your grandparents when they were your 
age of belonging to groups which go beyond the confines of your com- 
munity. The general trend, at any rate, has been toward widening the 

_ boundaries of effective group memberships. There are increasing num- 
bers of businessmen and professional men who participate more or less 
actively in state-wide, national, and even international business and pro- 
fessional organizations. State, national, and in some cases international 
teligious organizations influence the practices of local congregations more 
than they used to. Compared even with a decade ago, far more of us are 
Now aware of being in some sense members of a “world community.” 

Such developments do not mean that we are ceasing to be members 
of smaller, face-to-face groups. Quite the contrary, and therein lies the 
Problem with which we shall deal here. “Modern” man, more than his 
ancestors, must learn to take roles both in his immediate, primary groups 
and also as a member of more extended groups. The problem has always 
existed, of course; it may be new in degree, but not in kind. 

Most of our primary groups, and many of our secondary ones, are 
totally included within a single nationality group, or a single class or 
racial group, which is very large and includes many kinds of smaller 
groups. Thus we are simultaneously members of both more and less 
inclusive groups. This section deals with some of the ways in which the 
same person takes his roles as a member of such less inclusive groups as 
a family or neighborhood group and also as a member of such more inclu- 
sive ones as racial or national groups. For the sake of concreteness and 
brevity, we shall limit ourselves to some problems of membership in 
“social classes” as one kind of more inclusive group. 


Some meanings of ‘‘social class” 

Societies differ enormously in the degree to which they are stratified 
by “class.” That is, some societies are and some are not made up of 
groups arranged in “layers” or levels implying above-and-below relation- 
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ships. These levels, when they exist, correspond to different degrees of 
power, privilege, prestige, and (in many societies, but not all) possessions 
available to their members. Some degree of class stratification is found in 
nearly all societies. It is clearly present in our own, but to lesser degrees 
than in some others. è 

There are few terms in our language about which there is more dis- 
agreement than the word “class.” One reason why. so many arguments 
rage about the existence and significance of classes in our society is that 
there are many meanings of the term. We shall begin, therefore, by 
indicating some fairly specific meanings commonly attached to it. One 
of the clearest ways of defining anything is to give it an “operational” 
meaning—that is, to point out the exact procedures by which it is dis- 
tinguished from other things. We shall offer some definitions of this kind. 

SOCIAL CLASS AS AN OBJECTIVE CATEGORY. You may, if you choose, 
define a social class in terms of such objective data as annual dollar 
income, average monthly residence rental, or kind of occupation. It does 
not make much difference what labels are attached to the categories thus 
distinguished, so long as the method by which they are identified is clearly 
stated. If you specify, for example, that by “lower class” you mean 
“receiving annual incomes of less than $1000," or “employed in an occu- 
pation classified as unskilled,” you are communicating accurately what you 
mean by the term, 

We have abundant evidence that class groups defined in terms of 
income or occupation differ in many important ways. Public opinion polls 
have repeatedly shown, for example, that people in the unskilled and 
semiskilled occupational classifications have been for some years more 
sympathetic to the Democratic Party than those in business and profes- 
sional occupations. Perhaps the most careful review of the available evi- 
dence (including much of his own) concerning class differences in 
attitudes, thus defined, has been made by Kornhauser (1939), He shows 
that far more people in higher than in lower income brackets are satisfied 
with such various matters as their annual income, the kinds of work they 
do, and their children’s chances in life. Centers, in a study which we have 
cited in another connection, has shown that there is a fairly steady 
and’ conspicuous increase in “conservatism” corresponding to seven 
successively “higher” occupational statuses. From 75 to 97 percent of 
“large business” men, contrasted with 30 to 50 percent of unskilled work- 
ers, gave “conservative” answers to questions about the amount of power 
and influence that “working people” should have; public vs, private 
ownership of mines, factories, and industries; and government guarantees 
of jobs. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AS SUBJECTIVE MEMBERSHIP GROUP. - We might conceiv- 
ably define a social class as any group which any person perceives as 
being “higher” or “lower” than some other group, and to which he feels 
that he belongs. Such a “psychological membership” group would corre- 
spond to what we have already termed a positive reference group. Unless 
we are making intensive studies of individuals, however, this definition 
would not be a very useful one. But we sometimes find that considerable 
numbers of people who do not belong to the same objective-category class 
nevertheless perceive themselves as belonging to a group viewed as 
“higher” or “lower” than other groups. We sometimes find, moreover, 
that many such people define the class group to which they feel that they 
belong in very much the same way. Under these conditions, a social class 
may very usefully be defined in terms of subjective, or felt, membership. 
A social class thus defined, moreover, is a group which is psychologically 
“real,” in the sense that individuals perceive themselves and others as 
sharing the same set of norms. A class, in this sense, is “operationally” 
defined by the answers that people give when asked what class they feel 
that they belong to. 

Some of Centers’ data, to which we referred on pages 238 ff., illustrate 
this definition of social class. His interviewers obtained responses from a 
cross-section sample of adult, white, male Americans to questions con- 
cerning: 


l. controversial public issues, designed to elicit the respondents’ degree 
of “conservatism” or “radicalism;” k . 

2. the respondent's preference for one of the following social classes 
(“which would you say you belonged in?”): upper, middle, working or 
lower class; 

8. the respondent's occupation; 

4. which of eleven specified occupational groups the respondent regarded 
as belonging to his own class; 

5. the criteria by which respondents judged whether or not people belong 
to the same class (“In deciding whether a person belongs to your 
class or not, which of these other things do you think it is most im- 
portant to know: Who his family is; how much money he has; what 
sort of education he has; or how he believes and feels about certain 


things?”). 


Virtually all respondents considered themselves either “middle class” 
(43%) or “working class” (51%), so that most of the comparisons are 
made for these two groups only. By far the most frequent answer to the 
fifth question (47% of all respondents) was, “How he believes and feels 
about certain things.” And answers to the fourth question revealed 
marked differences between those who thought of themselves as “working 
class” and as “middle class.” Most of the former, as you will observe in 
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Figure 21, thought of their own class as being composed mainly of people 
in the “lower” occupations listed at the bottom of the figure. Most of the 
latter thought of their own group as made up largely of people in the 
“higher” occupations listed at the top. It is interesting, nevertheless, to 
note that some self-styled working-class people included doctors and 
lawyers and business owners and executives in their class, while some 
self-labeled middle-class people included waiters, bartenders, and servants 
in their class. In general, however, the occupational make-up of those 
considered by the two groups of respondents to belong with them is quite 
different. 


Big business owners 
and executives 


Doctors and lawyers 


Small business owners 
and executives 


Store and factory 
Managers 


Salesmen 

Office workers 
Farmers 

Factory workers 
Laborers 

Waiters and bartenders 
Servants 


Fis. 21. Occupational composition of the working class according to working-class 
specifications (black bars), and of the middle class, according to middle-class speci- 
fications (white bars). The length of each bar represents the percent of people in 


that class who include the given occupational i a from 
Cata 19083 g pational group in that class. (Adapted fro 


It is also of considerable importance that some business and profes- 
sional people classified themselves as “working class,” while some manual 
workers considered themselves “middle class.” These somewhat excep- 
tional individuals, however, were quite unexceptional when it came to 
their understanding of what occupational groups made up the class to 
which they felt they belonged. That is, in general, bartenders and busi- 
nessmen who aligned themselves with the middle class agreed as to what 
occupational groups make up that class; and bartenders and businessmen 
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who agreed in considering themselves to be working class also agreed 
as to the occupational make-up of that class. Most of those who identified 
themselves with the class to which they did not “belong,” oecupationally, 
were aware of that fact. i 

Does a subjective sense of belonging to a “class” group make any 
difference? According to Centers’ data, it does. He shows that people's 
attitudes of radicalism-conservatism can be predicted about as well from 
their subjective class identification as from their objective occupational 
status. Differences in attitude between self-styled middle-class and work- 
ing-class people are about as great as differences between “higher” and 
“lower” occupational groups. (The former of each of these pairs, of 
course, is more “‘conservative.”) Centers’ own conclusion on this point is 
as follows: “If people's class identifications are the same, their attitudes 
tend to be similar even though their objective occupational positions are 
different.” 

One need not ask, however, which kind of “class” information it is 
more important to have about a person. Both kinds are better than either 
alone. If we know that a person has relatively high occupational status 
and considers himself middle class, we can predict many of his attitudes 
with considerable certainty. If his occupational status is low and his iden- 
tification is lower-class, we can also predict his attitudes rather confi- 
dently. With persons whose class position is higher by one criterion than 
by the other, we cannot be so certain of our predictions. Present evidence, 
however, suggests that such persons’ attitudes toward a good many issues 
can be about as well predicted from a knowledge of their (subjective) class 
identification as from a knowledge of their (objective) occupational 
Status, 

SOCIAL CLASS AS ACCESSIBLE ASSOCIATION GROUP. A third possible way 
of defining social class is in terms of people's actual association. Accord- 
ing to such a definition, people who associate freely with one another 
(or would feel free to do so) belong to the same class. If there are two or 
more groups of people whose associations overlap little or none, and if 
the people in each group agree that there is the same kind of higher- 
‘ower relationship between them, then there are two or more class groups. 
The ideal “operational definition” of such a class would be made in 
terms.of people's actual behavior as they associate with one another in a 
selective manner. But the practical problems of observing people in their 
everyday associations are almost insuperable. Hence the actual “opera: 
tional definition” is usually made in terms of people's responses to ques- 
tions concerning their own and other people’s associations, and also 
Concerning their attitudes which indicate a higher-lower relationship 
toward people with whom they do not associate freely. 
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During the past fifteen years or so, Lloyd Warner and his associates 
have studied many communities with this definition of social class in 
mind (for example, 1941, 1949; West, 1945). They have come to the con- 
clusion that in all except the smallést and newest of American communi- 
ties there exist from three to six groups within which there is free 
association (or at least the possibility of it) but between which there is 
very little association. Members of these different groups, moreover, 
(regardless of which one they belong to) are in almost unanimous agree- 
ment as to the higher-lower relationship of the groups. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to refer to them as class groups. Warner refers to the three 
major levels which are practically always found as upper, middle, and 
lower. Within each of these major levels (except, sometimes, the first 
of them) there are distinguishable subdivisions, usually two at each level. 
Hence, in the “typical” community he finds an upper-upper and a lower- 
upper group; an upper-middle and a lower-middle group; and an upper- 
lower and a lower-lower group. 

` The essence of Warner's method is rather intensive interviewing of 
a wide range of people from the same community. People from “gold 
coast” and “slum,” as well as from many sections intermediate in wealth, 
are asked about those with whom they themselves freely associate, as well 

» as those with whom they do not. Respondents’ use of such phrases as “top 
crowd” or “slum folks” often point to barriers of a higher-and-lower na- 

, ture to free association. They are also asked about other specific persons: 
With whom do they associate? With whom do they not associate? Why 
not? By such methods, if the community is not too large, it soon becomes 
possible to identify groups within which there is much but between which 
there is little association. The higher-lower relationship between the 
groups can usually be stated with great certainty. This is possible because 
members of the group identified by the investigator as lower-middle, for 
example, are in general agreement that they are “lower in the scale” than 
those identified by the investigator as upper-middle. These judgments 
are usually confirmed by individuals already identified as upper-middle; 
that is, they agree that they are, “higher in the scale” than those who have 
described themselves as lower. The method, in short, is one of cross-class 
consensus regarding association and higher-lower barriers to association. 

The degree of consensus which Warner reports (1949) is quite re- 
markable, For example, in one town of 6000 population, comparisons 
were made of the interview responses of ten individuals, who among them 
mentioned 340 persons in the town. Each of the ten respondents identified 
several persons who were also identified by one or more of the other nine. 
(That is, each respondent “spotted” the person he was talking about as 
belonging to the “upper-middle” or to some other class group. Most 
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respondents did not use these exact terms. Whatever terms the respondent 
used—e.g., “the 400,” “the second highest class,” or “the bottom of the 
pile’—the interviewer made sure that he knew exactly what class group 
the respondent was referring to. Then each interviewer, independently— 
usually without knowing what other respondents had said about the per- 
son in question—‘‘translated” each respondent's statements about each 
person mentioned by him into such form as, “John Doe describes Richard 
Roe as being upper-lower.”) Altogether there were 426 instances in 
which the same person had been identified by two or more of these re- 

. spondents. Among these 426 opportunities for agreement or disagreement 
between two respondents, 405 (95 percent) were exact agreements. This 
degree of agreement is all the more striking in view of the fact that the 
respondents were of both sexes, and of widely differing ages and class 
positions themselves. In communities of this size, evidently, there is 
widespread consensus as to who associates with whom, and as to which 
association groups are “higher” and “lower” than others. 

COMMON ELEMENTS IN THESE DEFINITIONS OF SOCIAL CLASS. We have 
already noted that there is a good deal of overlap, though it is far from 
complete, between the objective and subjective definitions of social class 
in America. A large proportion of those from the “higher” occupation 
levels think of themselves as being middle class or even upper class, and 
the majority of those in the “lower” occupations think of themselves as 
being working class or even lower class. There is also a very great degree 
of overlap—in smaller communities, at least—between both of these and 
the definition of social class in terms of association groups. 

Warner's methods take into account the factor of self-identification. 
Respondents generally place themselves in about the same class position 
as do their friends and acquaintances. (Not infrequently, however, re- 
Spondents place themselves one step higher than that in which they are 
placed by the consensus of others who know them—but very rarely more 
than one step too high.) To this extent, at least, social classes as defined 
subjectively and as defined by association refer to the same thing. 

Warner and his associates also make it clear that objective criteria 
of social class are very highly correlated with class position as defined 
in terms of association. There is a close connection between class position, 
thus defined, and each of the following: occupation level, amount of 
income, source of income, amount of education, type of house, and 
dwelling area. From almost any one of these indexes, in fact, it is possible 
t0 predict class position with considerable certainty. Correlations between 
these single indexes and class position range between .78 and .91 for 
“old Americans,” but (for reasons which we need not describe here) 
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are a good deal lower for such ethnic groups as Scandinavians, Poles, and é 
Southern mountain whites (Warner, 1949). Re 

The preceding statements, like all others of statistical nature, allow for ~ 
individual exceptions to the general trend. For example, there is an 
important exception to the general rule that class position is closely cor- 
related with amount of income. Income must-come from a “respectable” 
source as well as being of a “respectable” amount. A newly rich gambler 
would not easily be accepted into free association with members of the 
“upper class in most American communities. As one of Warner's respond- 
ents put it, “The whole thing is based on money, but it isn’t money alone. 
You've got to have the right family connections, and you've got to behave 
yourself.” 

In summary, in most American communities (of moderate size, at 3 
least) social groupings are such that most people would be assigned to ` 
similar class positions regardless of which of the three definitions is used. Y 
The significant fact, particularly as disclosed by Warner’s studies, is that _ 
people fall into about the same categories whether we classify them by 
wealth, education, and income, by sense of belonging, or by actual asso- 
ciation. Since these different indicators all point in the same direction, 
the groups to which they point must be of some importance in the lives 
of their members. ; | 

The everyday lives of Americans of various social classes (as shown by 4 
several of Warner's studies) differ in a great many ways. Not only do they 
live in different kinds of houses in different parts of town and have differ- 
ent kinds of jobs with different incomes, but their recreational preferences 
are also different. They tend to read different kinds of books, magazines, 
and newspapers and to listen to different kinds of radio programs. Their 
religious memberships, beliefs, and practices differ; except at immediately 
adjacent class levels, they rarely worship together. Their attitudes toward — 
many public issues differ considerably, In addition to these and other 
differences among adults, their children are trained in different ways 
Lower-class children receive less supervision but more physical punish- 
ment than others; they also get less schooling and acquire more modest 
ambitions. And finally, because of different interests, different resources, 
different ambitions, and restricted associations, people tend to marry at 
their own class level, or very close to it. Thus class distinctions tend to be _ 
maintained as different ways of fiving are acquired by another generation. — 
(Not all these distinctions apply to every individual, of course, but i 
terms of statistical frequencies the differences are very clear.) 


‘ 
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Limitations to association among members of 

different social classes 

It has often been observed, by Warner among others, that many 
Americans have no particular awareness of class membership but that 
when the matter is called to their attention they have little difficulty in 
pointing to class differences among their acquaintances. They usually 
do so fairly accurately, moreover, as judged by the consensus of their 
associates. Class membership may play a more important part in the lives 
of many of us than we realize. Our unawareness of the matter is due, in 
considerable part at least, to the fact that class differences are not forcibly 
brought to the attention of many of us. We shall examine briefly some 
of the reasons for this. 

ASSOCIATION GROUPS WITHIN AND BETWEEN CLASSES. The actual asso- 
ciation groups of most Americans are rather severely class-limited. This is 
Not meant to suggest that most of us never encounter members of class 
groups other than our own. But our primary groups—those in which we 
spend most of our time and which usually mean most to us—rarely spread 
over more than one or two class levels, in Warner's sense of the term. 
The degree to which this is true in “Jonesville,” Illinois, is graphi- 
cally portrayed in Figure 22. Half or more than half of all the members 
come from a single class group in the case of 13 of the 15 primary groups 
represented in this chart. In the case of 8 of these 15 groups, 90 percent 
of all the members come from either a single class group or from two 
adjacent class groups. In the case of all but four groups, 100 percent of 
the members come from three adjacent class groups, and in only one case 
do less than 95 percent come from three adjacent class groups. 

As a matter of fact, the class limits within which most of our daily 
activities are confined are even more restricted than Figure 22 would 
Suggest, because it does not include several of the most important primary 
groups. The family—most important of all in many ways—is with rare ex- 
ceptions strictly a one-class group. 

Children’s play groups are usually restricted to one or two classes— 
if for no other reason than that they most commonly play with immediate 
neighbors, who are likely to be of almost exactly the same. class. For the 
same reason, neighborhood groups are usually one-class or at the most 
two-class groups. Finally, most primary work groups are composed ol 
members of a single class, whether they be laborers, clerks, teachers, or 
bankers. In such ways are the lives of most of us confined within rather 
Narrow class limits. At home, at work, at play, and in church we interact 
mainly with people of our own class. 
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Fic. 22. Preliminary class distributions of selected associations and churches. The 


A membership in each case is indicated by the squares, (From Warner, et alu 
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We have already noted some common and important consequences 
of this fact. Most of our daily communications take place within frames 
of reference which are much more thoroughly shared by members of our 
own than of other social classes. Because for many purposes this class: 
limited frame of reference enables us to communicate with members of 
many different groups, we are often led to the illusion of universality. 
The illusion is never complete, but neither is it ever entirely absent. 

The general principle here, you will recall (see Chapter 8), is that 
when people communicate with one another about matters of mutual 
importance, they come to perceive them in terms of shared frames of 
reference, or group norms. To the extent that such norms are successful 
in satisfying motives, they come to be accepted as “real.” And so our class- 
limited norms come to constitute, in greater or lesser degree, what we 
take for social reality. As we noted earlier in this chapter, we may for all 
practical purposes simply exclude other norms, in which case our own 
class-limited groups come to function as a microcosm. Or, if we cannot 
or do not wish to ignore the existence of other norms, we often polarize 
our own class norms against those of other class groups. In this case our 
own norms are not the only real ones, but they are the only “decent” 
ones, and their importance is still further reinforced. 

Neither of these tendencies is necessary or inevitable. It is perfectly 
possible to be aware of group norms quite different from our own without 
polarizing them: as inferior to our own. We shall have more to say about 
this possibility later in the chapter. Meanwhile, our general conclusion 
is that most of us, most of the time, communicate with others by means 
of norms that are shared not only within our primary groups but also 
among them. Such groups, which share a common set of class norms, to» 
gether constitute an inclusive class group. 

CLAss MOBILITY AND CLASS BARRIERS. In some societies class groups 
are separated by barriers which it is practically impossible to cross. Such 
class groups are often known as castes. For most purposes Negro society ` 
and white society in this country are separate castes. A more conspicuous 
example is to be seen in the caste system of India, whose barriers have 
recently begun to be less impassable than formerly. Within either white 
or Negro society in this country, however, we have classes but not castes. 
That is, there are conditions under which it is possible for people to 
move from one class level to another. The greater the degree to which 
this is possible, the greater the degree of class mobility. tay 

Warner et al. (1949) suggest that “the principal forms of mobility are 
through the use of money, education, occupation, talent, skill, philan- 
thropy, sex and marriage.” These probably might be reduced to three— 
Money, skill, and personal attractiveness—or to various combinations of 
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the three. Regardless of the means used, upward mobility is possible 
only by entrance into primary groups of the higher class. Money, skill, 
and personal attractiveness are means of gaining entrance to them. Edu- 
cation, associated as it is with both money and skill, seems to be an 
increasingly important means of gaining entrance into primary groups at 
a higher level. As Davis and the Gardners in particular have pointed out 
(1941), it is through “the clique” (regularly associating primary group) 
that members of a lower class learn the “passwords” for entrance to a 
higher class. Such “passwords” include the use of certain kinds of language 
and manners, the ability to participate in and talk about certain kinds 
of activities, certain tastes in food, drink, hobbies and sports, etc. 

Role conflict is inevitably the fate of those who move from one class 
to another—or, more exactly, from primary groups at one class level to 
those at another. For those who move downward, there is usua. y em- 
barrassment in the presence of old acquaintances, together with feelings 
of superiority toward those with whom one takes the new roles. For those 
who are upward-mobile, there is apt to be uncertainty in taking the new 
roles and some feelings of guilt in relation to old associates. Mobile indi- 
viduals, whether they are moving up or down, have most of the charac- 
teristics of marginal people, including the role conflicts to which they 
are subject. ; 

Interclass barriers consist of anything and everything that serves to 
prevent people in different classes from associating with one another and 
learning one another's “passwords.” In the language of this book, what- 
ever prevents people from sharing the same sets of social norms is a 
barrier. Sheer physical obstacles such as oceans, mountains, and long dis- 
tances often serve as barriers between ethnic groups. Only in a secondary 
sense, however (as when members of different classes live on “opposite 
sides of the tracks”), do such obstacles serve as class barriers in our society. 
Whether or not physical barriers are present, interclass barriers must be 
understood in terms of different sets of group norms and common 
attitudes. 

Interclass barriers persist for reasons similar to those already noted for 
ethnic groups. They persist because there is a circular relationship be- 
tween ‘barriers, on the one hand, and group norms and common atti- 
tudes on the other. Insofar as attitudes of superiority and inferiority lead 
to barriers between class groups, opportunities for communication be- 
tween them become less frequent. And with decreasing communication, 
the norms of each group tend to become increasingly distinctive. Thes¢ 
norms are likely to be associated with unfavorable attitudes, reflected 
by such terms as “snobs,” “nobodies,” “people who think they are some- 
body,” or “poor white trash.” Such attitudes usually lead to still further 
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tightening of the barriers, still less communication, still more distinctive- 
ness in the sets of norms, and so on. When the norms have become suffi- 
ciently distinct, it becomes difficult for members of different class groups 
to communicate with one another if and when they want to. Communica- 
tion between adjacent class levels (in Warner's sense) may be relatively 
easy, but between the highest and the lowest of them it may be very diffi- 
cult indeed. Such are the end results of the vicious circle by which barriers 
lead to divergent norms, which lead to more formidable barriers. 


Simultaneous membership in primary, class, and 

multi-class groups 

Class groups are intermediate in inclusiveness between primary groups 
and certain other, more heterogeneous, groups to which most of us feel 
that we belong. A nationality group is perhaps the most obvious example 
of a larger and more heterogeneous group. The total group which we 
label “Americans” includes several class groups, and each class group 
includes many primary as well as secondary groups. We shall deal here 
with the question of how we “reconcile” our roles in such more and less 
inclusive groups. We shall, for illustrative purposes, refer primarily to 
national groups. x 

We have already seen that most people take their roles as class mem- 
bers and as primary-group members with relatively little conflict. They 
are able to do so because most of their primary-group norms are included 
within the same class group. The same class norms are to a large degree 
shared by the various primary groups to which a person belongs. But 
this can hardly be true of such very inclusive and diversified groups as 
a nation. Our own national group, in particular, includes all social classes, 
as well as many ethnic groups, whose social norms seem to have very little 
in common. It hardly seems possible, then, that we could “reconcile” our 
national group membership with our class membership in the same way 
that we “reconcile” the latter with our primary-gřoup memberships. 

There are, in general, two ways in which it is possible to take our roles 
as members of so inclusive a group as a nation and also as members of 
such less inclusive groups as social classes without undue conflict. We 
shall describe each of them briefly. 

ASSIGNING LIMITED MEANING TO NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP. Those indi- 
viduals for whom a community group, a class group, or an ethnic group 
Most nearly constitutes a microcosm are very apt to view their national 
group within the frame of reference of that microcosm. Similarly, people 
who go the greatest extremes in polarizing their own class or ethnic 
groups in contrast to other groups are very likely to perceive their 
national group from the perspective of their own pole. To such persons, 
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“being a good American” means precisely the same thing as “being a 
good white man,” or Negro, or Protestant, or member of the upper 
middle class. They avoid role conflict by assigning to national member- 
ship a meaning which is as nearly as possible the same as the meaning 
of their preferred membership groups. 

All of us probably do this to some extent. People who belong to 
“liberal” groups are more likely than others to think of their American 
citizenship in terms of the right to advocate change, the rights of minori- 
ties, and other things which they themselves believe in. They are apt 
to remember that George Washington led a revolution when he believed 
that the constituted authority was oppressive. The meaning of national 
citizenship to members of “‘conservat've” groups is more apt to be phrased 
in terms of individualism, private enterprise, or capitalism. They are 
more likely to think of George Washington as a man of property and 
a conservative President who favored the policies of Alexander Hamilton 
rather than those of Thomas Jefferson. 

More extreme forms of the same tendency can be found among; those 
whose lives are more thoroughly bound up in a limited membership 
group. During World War II, for example, there were periods when the 
“war morale” of many American Negroes was very low. Those who felt 
that they were only “second-class citizens” found it hard to be loyal to 
American war aims when they perceived their American citizenship 
within that frame of reference primarily. A wartime study by Campbell 
(see p. 191) showed that most strongly anti-Semitic people who were 
interviewed were extremely critical of our national policies. They were 
unable to perceive them within any context except that of their own 
anti-Semitism and “anti-radicalism.” Attributing limited meaning to 
national group membership in such ways does not enable a person to 
avoid conflict with his fellows, but it does tend to reduce personal conflict 
in taking different roles. 

There are other ways, too, of assigning limited meaning to national- 
group membership. One way is almost the exact’ reverse of the one we 
have just noted. It is that of perceiving national membership primarily in 
terms which are remote from one's own more immediate groups. To some 
people, for example, national-group membership has little meaning 
beyond that of military defense. Such a person's only role, as national- 
group member, is that of participating in national defense, or approving 
or disapproving, or encouraging or discouraging various means of plan- 
ning for it. Such a role is not very likely to interfere with his primary- 
group or class-group roles. This is the same process which we noted 
earlier—avoiding role conflict by viewing different roles in such different 
frames of reference that they never come into contact with one another. 
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These and other ways of assigning limited meaning to national-group 
membership imply one or the other of two ways of dealing with the 
problems inherent in membership in a large and heterogeneous group. 
One implied “solution” is simply avoiding the problem. To the extent 
that people ignore the fact that the national membership group includes 
many diverse and even conflicting smaller groups, they are simply evading 
the problem. The other implied solution is a head-on conflict between 
interest groups, the victory going to the group, or coalition of groups, 
which can prevail by the use of political, financial, or other kinds of 
power. The more exclusively we think of our national group within the 
frame of reference of our own primary, class, or ethnic groups, the more 
certainly we invite such conflict. 

ASSIGNING INCLUSIVE MEANING TO NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP. These, how- 
ever, are not the only possible means of “reconciling” our roles in more 
and less inclusive membership groups. With specific reference to an entire 
national group, it is also possible to assign meanings to jt which ignore 
neither one’s own smaller membership groups nor those of others, and 
which do not take for granted the necessity of conflict among them. If 
large numbers of people assign relatively inclusive meanings to member- 
ship in an inclusive group, it is possible for them to achieve a high degree 
of group solidarity, in spite of heterogeneous backgrounds. We shall have 
More to say about this in the last chapter of this book. Meanwhile, we 
shall try to indicate what is implied by the phrase “inclusive meaning,” 
and to point to a few of the conditions under which meaning is inclusive. 

The meaning of a person’s membership in any group—that is, its 
meaning to him—depends upon the ways in which he perceives that group 
to be a means of satisfying his own motives. If a family is to one of its 
members nothing but a group providing food and shelter but is to 
another of its members a source of warm, personal response, then its 
meaning to these two members is quite different. A family which had only 
the first of these meanings to all its members would probably be a good 
deal less cohesive, less “solid,” than one which also had the second mean- 
ing for all its members. 

Different members of the same group are altogether likely to find 
different meanings in belonging to it. This does not necessarily reduce 
the cohesiveness, or solidarity, of the group. Provided that each member 
perceives other meanings than his own as appropriate to membership in it, 
the existence of different meanings on the part of different members may 
strengthen, rather than reduce, solidarity. To the extent that this is true— 
that different members accept one another's meanings as appropriate—it 
generally follows that the different members are aware that their own 
Meanings are also accepted by the others as appropriate. Under these con- 
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ditions, we have a group characterized by shared norms. The role prescrip- 
tions provided by these norms, however, are relatively inclusive, in the 
sense that the prescriptions may be met not only in one’s own preferred 
way but also in other ways. 

To a small boy, the meaning of his membership in his family, for 
example, might be primarily that of being loved and taken care of. To 
the father, the meaning of his own membership in the same family might 
be mainly that of responsibility for other family members. These mean- 
ings are quite different but in no way conflicting. They correspond, in 
fact, to reciprocal functions. Provided that father and son understand and 
accept each other's meanings, the cohesiveness of the family group is 
increased rather than decreased by these different meanings. In the 
language of an earlier chapter, both father and son are taking their roles 
in ways characterized by reciprocity rather than absolutism or autism. 
Each is capable of “taking the role of the other,” though in different 
degrees, presumably. 

It may seem a far cry from role reciprocity in a family to role re- 
ciprocity in a national group. The differences, however, are those of 
degree rather than of kind. There is also reciprocity and mutual inter- 
dependence among the primary groups and classes of which a national 
membership group is composed, just as there is among family members. 
This interdependence is of course less obvious than that of family mem- 
bers, partly because of the sheer numbers and distances involved. It is less 
obvious, too, probably, because of the barriers which class and ethnic 
groups tend to draw up among themselves. 

In considering the possibility of relations of role reciprocity among 
members of the different groups included in our national membership, 
we must not ignore the very real facts of opposed interests among such 
groups. In the next chapter we shall discuss some possible ways of reduc- 
ing conflicts among groups. Meanwhile, our problem is that of defining 
membership in both more and less inclusive groups in such ways that 
both kinds of roles can be effective, with a minimum of conflict between 
them. Our final comment is in terms of the attitudes of security and | 
insecurity, as defined in Chapter 11. We have already noted the vicious 
circle which is set up when group membership is defined in terms of 
threats from other groups. For present purposes, the vicious circle might “ 
be described in this way: group norms which provide for seeing other 
groups as a threat —> barriers between groups —> reinforcement of 
group norms providing for seeing other groups as a threat, and so on. 
Group norms which define other groups as threats thus encourage the 
development of personalities characterized by insecurity, which in turn 
reinforce the group norms. 
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But a different kind of circular relationship between group norms and 
barriers is also possible. It might be called a benign circle. Insofar as 
group norms call for tolerance, acceptance, and awareness of the need 
of different characteristics in other groups, a circular relationship of the 
opposite kind can be set up. The benign circle might be described in this 
way: group norms which provide for seeing other groups as making dis- 
tinctive contributions which are needed —> reduced barriers between 
groups —> reinforcement of that kind of group norms, and so on. ~The 
practical problem of how to change a vicious circle into a benign one is 
supremely difficult. It involves the subject matter of Chapters 6 and 7, 
in which we attempted to describe some of the more effective methods 
for inducing attitude change. 


Individuals’ roles in less and in more inclusive groups—such as primary, 
class, and national groups (or international groups, for that matter)— 
can be “reconciled” in either of two general ways. One may define the 
meaning of membership in the more inclusive groups in such limited 
ways as to avoid conflict. This can be done either by regarding them 
merely as extensions of one’s more limited groups (ignoring the existence 
or the claims of other less inclusive groups), or by perceiving one’s role 
in the more inclusive group as non-overlapping with one’s role in the 
less inclusive groups. Secondly, one may define the meaning of member- 
ship in the more inclusive group in inclusive ways. This is possible when 
the role is perceived in the context of a set of norms which call for accept- 
ance of and need for the contributions of members of other less inclusive 


groups. 
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Group Conflict 


GROUP NORMS AS SOURCES OF PREJUDICE 
HOSTILE INTERACTION AMONG GROUPS 
TOWARD THE REDUCTION OF HOSTILITY 


A study of attitudes toward ethnic groups in the 
Near East 


A few years before World War II, a group of 170 freshmen at the 
American University of Beirut, Syria, responded to a social-distance scale 
(Dodd, 1935). They were a thoroughly heterogeneous group, representing 
every important national, religious, and language group in that cross- 
roads of the world. Each student indicated the degree of social distance 
which he felt toward each of 34 groups commonly recognized in that part 
of the world. These included 15 national and 11 religious groups, 3 edu- 
cational levels, and 5 socio-economic (class) levels. Most of these 34 groups 
were represented by one or more of the 170 subjects. The scale to which 
they responded had been constructed by the method of equal-appearing 
intervals, and included the following five steps, with scale values as noted: 


0 If I wanted to marry, I would marry one of them, 
25 I would be willing to have as a guest for a meal. 
50 I prefer to have merely as an acquaintance to whom one talks 
on meeting in the street. 
100 I wish some one would kill all of these individuals, 


Average scores were computed from these responses. For example, 
the average value of all social distance responses made by Armenians 
toward Turks was 82, and that of Armenians toward Americans 20, in 
terms of the scale values noted above. These intergroup scores, represent- 
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ing the position of each group as responded to by each other group, were 
very constant. That is, when the scale was used a second time, Jews were 
responded to by Greek Orthodox, by Armenians, by Turks, etc., in almost 
exactly the same way as before. There were 66 different religious inter- 
group scores (e.g., Greek-Orthodox responses toward Jews); the correla- 
tion of these 66 scores, as obtained from the first and from the second 
responses, was .91. The correlation for the 90 national intergroup scores 
was .70, and for 15 socio-economic intergroup scores it was .96. These 
students seemed to know exactly where they stood with relation to a large 
number of groups—particularly religious and socio-economic groups. 
One can hardly escape the impression, if these freshmen were at all 
typical, that it must be necessary for most people in this part of the world 
to make many careful distinctions among the various people they meet. 
Since nearly everyone is a member of some religious group, as well as 
of some national group, most individuals’ attitudes toward another person 
would seem to be determined almost automatically as soon as the other 
person's religious and national memberships were discovered. Dodd 
points out that this is particularly true of religious groups. Attitudes ex- 
pressed by members of one religious group toward another were particu- 
larly uniform, and in many cases extreme. This may seem strange to us, 
but in that part of the world religious influences are often dominant. 
Residences, schools, legal codes, and even political representation are all 
likely to be determined on the basis of religious affiliation. There, far 
more than here, people's dominant interests are directly linked, partially 
in fact and partially in supposition, with their membership in religious 
groups. 
Some of Dodd's conclusions are as follows: 

[With regard to nationalities] social distances are not determined by 
geographic proximity nor by abundance of contacts as much as by 
definite acts of a benevolent or malevolent nature between groups. Proc- 
esses of co-operation or conflict seem to have determined these distances 
more than the mere amount of interaction. Thus distances are greater 
toward definite enemies than toward the completely unknown Chinaman 
of a different color with whom none of these students have any contacts. 
Again, groups that live side by side and have many commercial and other 
relations together are not nearly as close as groups who have fewer con- 
tacts but are felt to be benefactors such as the British in Iraq, and the 
Americans among the Armenians. ‘ 

With regard to economic groups, two interesting tendencies are re- 
vealed. The first is the tendency to rise, i.e. that economic groups would 
prefer to go up to a higher income class rather than sink toa lower. oie 
The second tendency works in opposition to the first. It is the desire of 
these groups to prefer to stay in their familiar in-groups rather than 
become too intimate with a very different out-group. While these groups 
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would like to rise in the economic scale, they do not want to rise to such 
an extent that they would feel ill at ease, or like a fish out of water... . 
The factual finding is that while these groups prefer to go up one level 
rather than down one level, and prefer to go up two levels rather than 
down two levels, yet they seem to prefer to go down one level rather than 
go up two levels, 


The problem of this chapter 

It is not true that people in all parts of the world are as alert to other 
people’s religious and nationality memberships as were these students in 
the Near East. In some countries most people make few distinctions 
among other people on the basis of color or nationality, and there is little 
hostility among groups which differ in these ways. This is true of many 
parts of Brazil, for example. In most societies, however, some distinctions 
of this kind are commonly made, and in some of them intergroup hostili- 
ties are strong. In this chapter we shall deal primarily with conflicts and 
hostility among ethnic groups—not because such conflicts are necessarily 
more important than others but because ethnic interrelations otter abun- 
dant evidence with which to illustrate the general nature of group 
conflicts. 

We shall deal first with some of the conditions under which group 
prejudice and hostility arise and are expressed. We shall deal with prej- 
udices primarily as group-shared attitudes, and with hostile behavior as 
the expression of such attitudes under conditions where the individual's 
sense of threat is increased because it is shared with others. Then we shall 
consider some of the ways in which group hostilities may be reduced. In 
brief, in this chapter we shall attempt to discover the conditions under 
which predispositions toward group conflict are acquired, the conditions 
under which they are expressed in behavior, and the conditions under 
which they may be changed. 


GROUP NORMS AS SOURCES OF PREJUDICE 


We shall not use the term “prejudice” in the original sense, according 
to which it meant any kind of prejudgment. In this sense, we are all 
prejudiced in favor of our own groups and our best friends. We shall 
refer to the term in the more limited (and more common) sense of “prej: 
udice against.” A prejudice is thus an unfavorable attitude—a predis- 
position to perceive, act, think, and feel in ways that are “against” rather 
than “for” another person or group. Prejudice is not an all-or-none affair 
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but includes the entire range of attitudes in the right-hand half of 
Figure 23. 


FAVORABLE ATTITUDE: PREJUDICE: 
degree of predisposition toward degree of predisposition toward 
intimacy and/or helpfulness remoteness and/or injury 


a rama 
maximum moderate minimum moderate maximum 


Fic. 23. Diagrammatic illustration of prejudice as the unfavorable half of an attitude 
continuum. 

Attitudes of prejudice toward other people differ from favorable atti- 
tudes in two major respects: predisposition to keep people at a distance 
rather than to have intimate relations with them, and predisposition to 
injure rather than to help them. These two predispositions go togther 
often but not always. Very commonly, as we shall see, keeping: people 
at a distance does serve to injure them, whether or not there is any con- 
scious intent to do so. As we use the term, therefore, prejudice includes 
varying (and often unknown) combinations of predispositions to avoid 
intimacy with other people—i.e., to keep them at a distance, psychologi- 
cally or spatially, or both—and to injure them. ` 

In this chapter we shall limit ourselves to prejudice toward groups or 
toward individuals as representatives of groups. We are interested in it 
primarily as a predisposition to perceive, act, feel, and think in relation 
to another person not on the basis of his own individual characteristics 
but as indistinguishable from other persons in a category which is un- 
favorably regarded. Such predispositions are apt to lead to overt conflict 
between groups, which we shall consider more specifically later. 


The acquired nature of prejudice against groups 

THE INADEQUACY OF THEORIES OF UNLEARNED HOSTILITY TOWARD 
Groups. Most college students nowadays do not need to be convinced 
that there is no specific “instinct” of hostility or prejudice on the part 
of members of one group toward members of another. Nevertheless, it 
is worth while to glance briefly at the main sources of evidence concerning 
the acquired nature of group prejudice. 

Every normal human being is born with the capacity for developing 
attitudes of hostility and prejudice. This means not that we must develop 
prejudice but simply that we are all capable of doing so. But no human 
being directs his hostility toward any particular person or group until 
he has learned to do so. Motives and attitudes are acquired, you will recall, 
only after a person has learned to discriminate among things and to relate 
what he has discriminated to his own states of drive. And so, on theoretical 
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grounds alone, we should expect that any concrete instance of prejudice— 
on the part of a particular person toward any particular group—would 
have to be learned. In brief, capacity for prejudice is unlearned, but its 
target (the group against which it is directed) is learned. 

If this position is correct, observation of young children would show 
that they play indiscriminately with children of other ethnic groups. 
This, in fact, is exactly what we find, the world over. (For an illustrative 
documentation of this point, see Lasker, 1929.) But this fact does not in 
itself prove conclusively that children have to learn their prejudices 
against groups other than their own. Children cannot have distinctive 
attitudes toward their own and other groups if they are unable to discrim- 
inate among the groups. If it were true that children—say of three or four 
years of age—who show no group prejudice were unable to discriminate 
among such groups as whites, Negroes, and Chinese, then their lack of 
prejudice might simply be the result of immaturity. But it is not true. 
Infants of a few months of age can distinguish one person from another, 
even within the same ethnic group; discriminations should be still easier 
to make among ethnic groups. The Clarks’ data (see pp. 522 ff.) show that 
all but a very few of their three-year-old Negro subjects made the correct 
response when asked to distinguish between a “white” and a “colored” 
doll. 

If it is true that young children have no group prejudices even though 
they are capable of having them, then we should expect to find, in groups 
where prejudice is common, that there is some fairly systematic process 
of teaching children to be prejudiced. Again, this is exactly what we do 
find, though the teaching may be of a very informal nature. One pair of 
Northern psychologists (E. L. and R. E. Horowitz, 1937) who interviewed 
most of the young white children in a Southern community concerning 
their behavior and attitudes toward Negroes found that such teaching 
went on in both subtle and explicit ways. The children themselves were 
scarcely aware of the more subtle means employed; many of the older 
ones had either forgotten or preferred not to discuss the disciplinary 
measures that had been employed by their parents. But younger children, 
either because they were less inhibited or because the events were closer 
in time, were very apt to mention specific instances of being punished 
for not maintaining the proper distance toward Negro children, Most 
of the older children, probably, had learned their lesson well enough s0 
that they no longer needed to be punished. 

Again, if it is necessary to learn to be prejudiced, we should expect 
that children in different parts of the world. or in different sections of 
the same society, would vary greatly in this respect. And again, this is 
exactly what we find. We know, both from attitude studies and from 
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common observation, that children in some countries (France, Scandi- 
navia, and Russia, for example) develop very little prejudice toward 
people with colored skin. Dodd's study suggests that many children in 
the Near East develop a good deal of prejudice toward various national 
and religious groups. Generation after generation, most children of Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry in South Africa develop strong prejudices against Negroes; 
children of similar ancestry in the United States have somewhat less or 
much less of this prejudice, depending upon class, regional, and other 
considerations; and children of the same ancestry in England develop 
still less of it. It is hard indeed to imagine a kind of “instinct” which 
could account for such variations in prejudice. j 
LEARNING TO BE PREJUDICED. Some people learn to make careful 
distinctions between Negroes and whites and some do not. To some, the 
differences between a Jew and a Gentile are all-important; others do not 
seem to notice any differences. Some people who ten years ago neither 
knew nor cared about the distinction between Chinese and Japanese now 
make elaborate precautions to make that distinction. Learning to notice 
such differences is one important aspect of acquiring prejudice. The 
results of such learning are shown in a study (Allport and Kramer, 1946) 
of the readiness with which two hundred-odd men and women college 
students identified a series of photographs as being those of Jews. The 
20 men whose pictures were presented had been selected from the 
Harvard graduating class of some years previous; half were, in fact, Jew- 
ish and half non-Jewish, though subjects of the experiment did not 
know this. The subjects, who had previously responded to a scale of atti- 
tude toward Jews, classified each face as Jewish or non-Jewish, or else 
indicated that they could not tell. The responses of the more anti-Semitic 
and the less anti-Semitic subjects were different in two important ways. 
Those with higher prejudice scores identified more faces as Jewish; and 
they made more correct judgments than did those with lower prejudice 
scores. : 
These findings confirm our common-sense observation that it just 
does not matter to people who have little or no anti-Semitism whether 
another person is Jewish or not, and hence they never learn to tell the 
difference, People who have unfavorable attitudes toward Jews, on the 
other hand, are much more likely to learn to make the distinction; it is 
More important to them to do so. This finding is also in keeping with 
the theoretical position that any attitude, as a predisposition to become 
motivated in a certain way toward something, includes a predisposition 
to perceive things in a frame of reference appropriate to that attitude. 
To give an extreme illustration, an anti-Semitic person notices “Jewish 
characteristics” for the same reason that a person with a dirt phobia 
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notices the cleanliness of whatever he comes in contact with. Both are _ 
instances of threat orientation, and in either case the person learns to 


notice whatever he feels he must guard himself against. , 
We shall note only a very few of the conditions under which people 
commonly learn -to notice differences among members of ethnic groups. 
` All these conditions have one characteristic in common: observable dis- 
tinctions are pointed out and emphasized. People differ in many ways, 
any one of which might be brought to the attention of children who are 
learning to make distinctions among people. But every child grows up 
in a social environment where some of the possible distinctions are called 
to his attention and others are not. In our society, every child notices 
_ for himself that some men are tall and others short, though adults rarely 
_ go out of their way to point this out. But many adults in our society take 
= some pains to point to “class” and “race” differences. 
_ There are many ways in which ethnic distinctions are brought to 
the attention of children, even when adults make no deliberate attempts 
‘to point them out. The compulsory segregation of Negroes, for example, 
does not represent the attempt of any one parent to teach his children 
that “Negroes are different,” but it is nevertheless a way of calling the 
color difference to the child’s attention. As the growing child notices 
ever more areas in which segregation is practiced—e.g., residential zones, 
recreation, eating places, hospitals, employment, transportation—it be- 
comes ever more forcibly impressed upon him that Negroes and whites 
are different. And of course they are different—though some of the differ- 
ences are culturally elaborated, exactly as sex differences are often cul- 
turally elaborated (see Chapter 12). But the child learns to notice the 
differences not merely because they exist—there are other kinds of dis- 
tinctions which he ignores—but because they have been forcibly called 
to his attention. 

Stereotyped ways of referring to ethnic groups, particularly if the 
stereotypes are unfavorable, are another way of forcibly calling differ- 
ences to children’s attention. (On page 272 you will find some lists of 
traits commonly applied by one group of subjects to various ethnic 
groups.) Such stereotyping occurs not only in informal, everyday’ con- 
versation but also, in varying degrees, in newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and the motion pictures. One study (Berelson and Salter, 1946) of fic- 
tion in eight well-known magazines with large circulations illustrates this 
point. Altogether, in 185 short stories studied, nearly 900 separate char- 
acters were identified; of these, nine tenths were in one way or another 
marked as “Anglo-Saxons.” But the other one-tenth were made to take 
the roles of “menials, racketeers, thieves, gamblers, shady night-club pro- 
prictors, crooked prize-fight managers.” In the words of the investigators: 
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American short story writers have made “nice people” synonymous with 
Anglo-Saxons. Such characters are written as intelligent, industrious, 
esthetic, democratic, athletic, practical, frank, lovable. . . . The non- 
Anglo-Saxons were usually pictured as the “villains,” domineering, im- 
moral, selfish, unintelligent, cowardly, lazy, sly, cruel, stubborn, non- 
esthetic, weak. . . . The behavior of these fictional characters could easily 
be used to “prove” that the Negroes are lazy, the Jews wily, the Irish 
superstitious and the Italians criminal. 


Many children are brought up under conditions where they have 
daily opportunities to observe that behaviors which would hever be tol- 
erated within their own group are “all right” when imputed to members 
of certain other groups. This is perhaps the most effective of all ways of 
bringing ethnic distinctions forcibly to the attention of children. Such 
behaviors range from subtly disparaging forms of conversation all the 
way to lynching. The child who observes one of his elders cheating or 
lying to members of other’ groups, or who sees them treated as inferiors 
by his own group associates, concludes that such people are “outsiders” 
who are not entitled to the same standards of good treatment which apply 
to “insiders.” Prejudice against members of other groups, whether they 
be regarded as superior, inferior, or equal in power and privilege, is 
learned by observing that they can be treated, without punishment or 
disapproval, in ways that would bring punishment or disapproval if 
applied to members of one’s own group. As “outsiders,” they are, so to 
speak, “safe targets’’—at least so far as one’s own group is concerned, 

It is important to note one other aspect of this learning process. Atti- 
tudes of prejudice correspond to predispositions to perceive the objects 
of the prejudice in terms of threat, together with predispositions to treat 
them in ways designed to ward off that threat. People who have strong 
group prejudices are often not at all clear as to the nature of the threats 
with which they feel themselves confronted. Nevertheless, their behaviors 
—such as keeping the “outsiders” at a distance, or attempting to injure 
them—are of precisely the kind that we should expect when situations are 
perceived in terms of threat. The process of learning to be prejudiced is 
in part a process of learning to perceive members of certain groups as 
Sources of threat. 

These various conditions under which people learn to make distinc- 
tions among ethnic groups are usually found together. The same white 
child who notices that Chinese or Negroes in his community live apart 
from white people also notices that most white people treat them in 
various ways as social inferiors. He also hears them described in uncom- 
plimentary terms by his associates; the roles assigned to them in comic 
books, motion pictures, and short stories are apt to be unflattering ones. 
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‘Thus, what he learns in one situation is confirmed by what he learns in 
others. And so he becomes predisposed to notice differences, to perceive 
them in terms of threat, and to feel justified in acting in ways which 
offer protection against the threat. 


The shared nature of prejudice against groups 

Most of these conditions under which prejudice is learned are rather 
widely shared by groups of people. We shall point out here more ex- 
plicitly that learning to be prejudiced against a group consists in large 
part of interiorizing the social norms of one’s own group. 

WIDELY SHARED NORMS CONCERNING ETHNIC GROUPS IN AMERICA. The 
order of preference for various ethnic groups is remarkably consistent in 
all parts of this country. Not only does it vary little geographicaiiy; it 
has chauged very little during the past quarter of a century, according to 
available evidence. Since Bogardus first began‘to collect responses to his 

_ social-distance scale, similar responses have been obtained by scores of 
investigators from hundreds of groups. Members of any particular ethnic 
group usually place their own group at the top of the list, regardless of 
how low it may be placed by others. Apart from this self-displacement, 
however, members of various ethnic groups tend to place other groups in 
about the same order (see pp. 164 ff.). It can be said with considerable 
certainty that college students, at least, have changed very little in the 
order of preference which they express. The only significant exception to 
this statement is that international developments have had some influence 
—e.g., Germans and Japanese were rated a little lower during and after 
World War II than before. But even these changes have been relatively 
slight. 

Such uniformity can scarcely be accidental. It suggests a single set of : 
rather widely distributed group norms, with allowances for self-displace- 
ment on the part of each ethnic group. But even this displacement is not 
complete. There is accumulating evidence to the effect that members of 
the less-favored groups are not entirely uninfluenced by the widely shared 
norms, as those norms apply to themselves. For example, one investigator 
(Bayton, 1941) obtained responses from 100 Negro college students, 
using exactly the same procedures employed by Katz and Braly sev- 
eral years earlier (pp. 271 f.). Their stereotypes concerning Negroes (their 
own group) were very similar to those revealed in the replies of white 
students from Princeton University. They showed somewhat less sharp: 
ness of stereotyping, and they did not apply the uncomplimentary terms 
“lazy” and “ignorant” as had the Princeton men. The five adjectives 
applied most frequently to their own group were “superstitious,” “very 
religious,” “musical,” “happy-go-lucky,” and “loud.” If we may assume 
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"that the last of these adjectives is more or less equivalent to “ostentatious” 
(one of the five adjectives most frequently applied by the Princeton 
men), then three of the five are the same for both groups; the other two 
identical ones are “superstitions” and “happy-go-lucky.” To a certain ex; 
tent, then, these Negro subjects subscribed to the same norms concerning 
Negroes as did white subjects. 

Similar tendencies are apparent in the case of many Jews, according 
tothe late Kurt Lewin (1948). He pointed out that many Jews find mem- 
bership in non-Jewish groups more attractive than membership in Jewish 
groups, but that they are often denied such membership. Such persons 
are marginal in many ways and are subject to many of the frustrations 
_ which we noted in the preceding chapter as common to marginals. Lewin 
describes their predicament as follows: 


In an underprivileged group, many of these individuals are, neverthe- 
less, forced to stay within the group. As a result, we find in every under- 
privileged group a number of persons ashamed of their membership [our 
italics}. In the case of the Jews, such a Jew will try to move as far as pos- 
sible from things Jewish. On his scale of values, he will place those 
habits, appearances, or attitudes which he considers to be particularly 
Jewish not particularly high; he will rank them low. He will show a 
“negative chauvinism.” 
` This situation is much aggravated by the following fact: A person for 
whom the balance is negative will move as far away from the center of 
Jewish life as the outside majority permits. He will stay on this barrier 
and be in a constant state of frustration. Actually, he will be more frus- 
trated than those members of the minority who keep psychologically well 
within the group. We know from experimental psychology and psycho- 
pathology that such frustration leads to an all-around state of high tension 
with a generalized tendency to aggression. The aggression should, logi- 
cally, be directed against the majority, which is what hinders the minority 
group member from leaving his group. However, the majority has, in the 
eyes of these persons, higher status. And besides, the majority is much too 
powerful to be attacked. Experiments have shown that, under these con- 
ditions, aggression is likely to be turned against one’s own group, or 
against one's self. 


One reason, then, why the order of preference for various ethnic 
groups in this country is nearly standard is that there is a more or less 
closely corresponding order of privilege. The more privileged groups— 
which are not always majority groups—tend to set the standards by which 
the various groups are judged. These standards come to be widely 
accepted, even to the extent that some members of groups low in the 
order of preference accept the general verdict concerning their own 
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“PERSONAL CONTACT.” Most people are somewhat reluctant to believe 
that they are merely “running with the tide” when they differentiate in 
various ways among ethnic groups. We like to feel that we have arrived at 
our own attitudes independently. Perhaps you have at some time asked 
a person who knows that he has some unfavorable attitudes toward 
another group why he feels as he does. He probably replied by telling 
you of some unfortunate experience of his own with members of that 
group. Perhaps he was cheated, humiliated, personally injured, or of- 
fended—or at least feels that he was treated thus. There can be little 
doubt that such incidents occur, that they often have an influence on the 
person’s attitudes toward the group represented by the offending indi- 
vidual, and that such influence is usually in the unfavorable direc’ ion. 
Allport and Kramer's most prejudiced subjects (p. 577) nearly al! re- 
ported such incidents, But there are strong reasons for doubting that 
unfortunate incidents are likely to create the unfavorable attitudes or 
even play the most important part in their development. 

First, we have abundant evidence that degree of prejudice against 
various groups is not correlated with opportunity for contact with them. 
We have already noted that Bogardus’s social-distance scale, and several 
variations of it, have been responded to by hundreds or even thousands 
of groups in this country. With monotonous regularity it turns out that 
the groups against which college students, for example, have the greatest 
prejudice include both those with whom they have much and with whom 
they have little contact. Also, those for whom they have least prejudice 
include both groups with whom they have much and with whom they 
have little contact. For at least twenty years, the most diverse groups 
have with great consistency continued to express least social distance 
toward Canadians and English, which are relatively familiar groups, and 
toward French and Norwegians, which are less familiar to most Ameri- 
cans. With equal consistency in all parts of the country, the greatest social 
distance has been expressed toward Turks and Hindus, who are not 
frequently met by most Americans, and toward Negroes, who are familiar 
to nearly all of us. In view of such facts, it is hardly possible to attribute 
either favorable or unfavorable attitudes to first-hand contact or to the 
lack of it. 

Secondly, we know that people's memories are selective. It is casy 
for a woman to forget that she already had an unfavorable attitude toward 
the one or more groups represented by the “dirty foreigner” who “in- 
sulted” her on a bus one day six or seven years ago. Also, it is casy for 
her to forget similar episodes involving people representing groups which 
were not already “repulsive” to her. It is easy, too, for her to dwell upon 
such an episode, reconstructing it in her memory until it may bear little 
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relationship to what actually happened. Intensive case studies of preju- 
diced individuals have often showed that exactly this has happened. Un- 
fortunate incidents are very commonly, though not always, remembered 
and associated with membership in a particular group because the person, 
to whom the incident occurred was already predisposed to attribute unde- 
sirable behavior to members of that group. The incident then serves to 
rationalize the pre-existing attitude. It has been commonly observed by 
psychiatrists, incidentally, that rationalizations are particularly common 
in those areas of our lives which are characterized by threat orientation 
and by hostility as a defense against it. 

“INHERENT QUALITIES.” If you have ever asked a person his reasons 
for his unfavorable attitude toward a certain group, you may have been 
answered in terms of the personal qualities of members of that group. 
The list of adjectives on page 272 is characteristic of the stereotyped 
answers that such questions often bring forth. A strongly prejudiced per- 
son is apt to insist that Jews really are wily, Chinese really sly, or Negroes 
really ignorant, dirty, and lazy. There is often a certain amount of truth 
in such charges, too—by the standards of middle-class Americans who are 
not Jews, or Chinese, or Negroes, as the case may be. But the prejudiced 
person is apt to regard such group characteristics as biologically predeter- 
mined and to underestimate the degree to which they are the result of 
social environments and group norms. He is apt to forget, also, that the 
environment of a specific disliked group may be restricted by the pres- 
sures of members of his own group—for example, by making it very diffi- 
cult for members of underprivileged groups to obtain adequate housing 
or adequate schooling. s 

To the extent that such a person insists that the disliked traits are 
inherent and ineradicable, it is likely, again, that he is rationalizing his 
own feelings of threat and hostility. The norms of any group among 
which prejudice against some other group is widely shared always include 
a stock of stereotypes and legends which can serve this purpose. Hence 
such a person will not feel that he is rationalizing or being defensive. 
We all tend to define social reality in terms of the group norms familiar 
to us. If those norms include “seeing” undesirable traits in members of 
other groups, then it is altogether likely that such traits will be regarded 
as inherent and ineradicable. 

There is often some basis in fact for attributing undesirable traits to 
members of disliked groups. But even when it can be well established that 
a group does possess such traits more conspicuously than some other 
groups, this fact in itself can hardly account for a person’s prejudice 
against that group. The reason why “inherent qualities” alone cannot 
account for group prejudice is that a person who is prejudiced against 
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some group has learned to notice certain qualities and to regard them as 
undesirable. It is not a group's characteristics, as such, which lead an 
outsider to be prejudiced against it, but those characteristics as noticed 
and high-lighted by the group of which the prejudiced person is a mem- 
ber. And so we must examine the social conditions under which people 
learn to perceive as undesirable certain qualities in groups toward which 
they are prejudiced. 

ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS INCLUDING UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES. All these 
considerations point to one major source of prejudice against groups. 

' With individual exceptions and variations (which we shall note later), 
most prejudices against other groups are shared within one’s own group. 
They are, in fact, generally prescribed by one’s own group norms. Preju- 
dice is included in the role prescriptions common to all group members. 

Many studies supporting this point of view can be cited, but we shall 
mention only one of them. Horowitz (1936) applied three measures of 
prejudice against Negro boys to several groups of white boys, both North- 
ern and Southern. Two of the measures made use of photographs of the 
faces of four white and eight Negro boys—faces carefully selected and 
“pre-tested” to make sure that both kinds of faces were “racially typical” 
and “generally pleasant.” In the “Ranks” test, subjects were simply asked 
to pick out, in order, “the one you like best, next best, next best,” and so 
on until all twelve faces had been ranked. The greater the degree of pref- 
erence for white faces, the greater the prejudice score. In the “Show Me” 
test, subjects were asked to select as many of the faces as they wanted as 
companions for a variety of imagined situations: “Show me all those 
that you want to sit next to you on a street car. . . that you would want 
to play ball with,” and so on through twelve situations. The greater the 
percentage of white faces chosen above chance expectancy (one third), 
the greater the prejudice score. 

The “Social Situations” test was somewhat different. It was designed 
to find out how frequently white subjects would reject participation in an 
activity because of the participation of a Negro boy. “Fifteen posed situa- 
tions were photographed twice, once posed by four white boys, and once 
again, without other change, substituting a Negro lad for one of the 
original group.” The situations photographed included playing marbles, 
choosing sides for baseball, having ice cream at a soda fountain, and 
eating dinner at home. Each subject could respond either “Yes” or “No” 
to the question whether he wanted “to join in with them and do what 
they're doing along with them.” The greater the frequency with which 
subjects chose to participate with only white boys, but did not so choose 
when a Negro boy was included in the same situation, the greater the 
prejudice score. 
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Horowitz's results help us to answer two different questions. First, 
is prejudice an all-or-none or a slowly developing affair? He tested groups 
of subjects at every age from five to fourteen. The general pattern of 
increase in prejudice, according to the three measures, is shown in Figure 
24. For the “Ranks” test, the youngest boys showed almost as much 


showing increase of prejudice with age, 
according to each of three tests. (Horo- 
witz, 1936.) 
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prejudice as the oldest. For the “Show Me” test, there is a sharp increase 
between five and eight or nine years of age but no increase after that. 
But for the “Social Situations” test, there was virtually no prejudice at 
the age of five and only a slow and gradual increase up to the age of 
fourteen. 

It is quite evident that the three tests are measuring quite different 
sorts of prejudice. The first test may represent little more than sheer 
ability to discriminate; at any rate it represents no more than a general 
preference for white faces. Such an ability to discriminate, or such a 
preference, is well established in practically all boys by the age of five. 
The second measure represented more than mere general preference, 
including also willingness to have Negro boys join in with white boys in 
attractive activities. This test provided more opportunity for actual exclu- 
sion of Negroes, and attitudes of exclusion apparently develop a little 
later than attitudes of general preference. The third test afforded still 
more definite opportunities for exclusion. It was more of a definite yes-or- 
no test, and also one in which the sheer attractiveness of the activity might 
easily outweigh mildly unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes. Prejudice 
strong enough to outweigh such activities was almost nonexistent in the 
younger boys, and increased very slowly with age. rs 

To the question, then, of how prejudice develops with age, Horowitz's 
data suggest quite clearly that its development is gradual. But they also 
Suggest that there is no single answer to the question of how early or how 
late it develops. The rate of development depends upon the competing 
attractions of specific situations. In general, the older the boy, the fewer 
the situations which are attractive enough to overcome the preference to 
participate in them with white boys alone. 

The second question has to do with differences among groups of boys 
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having various degrees of contact with Negroes. The’ subjects included 
Northern and Southern boys, boys from all-white and from mixed schools, 
and also one group of children of Communist parents. With the exception 
of this last group, Horowitz found no differences among these groups, 
according to any of the three tests. This does not mean, of course, that the 
average Northerner has exactly the same attitudes toward Negroes as 
does the average Southerner. We know from many other studies that 
this is not true (cf. p. 201, for example). Horowitz's tests were designed 
for children; they included only children’s situations and not such adult 
problems as segregation or equal civil rights, about which Northerners 
and Southerners are known to differ. These tests had, so to speak, a “low 
ceiling”; they provided no opportunity for expressing strong degrees of 
prejudice of these kinds. Within the limits of the tests used, children in 
the North and in the South, in mixed schools and in all-white schools, 
showed the same course of development of attitudes toward Negroes. 

What Horowitz's findings mean is that the amount of a child's daily 
contact with Negroes has little to do with the development of his prej- 
udice, as Horowitz measured it. There follow some significant excerpts 
from his conclusions (1936): 


The lack of importance of specific experiences in the formation of atti- 
tudes is amply illustrated by the lack of difference in amount of prejudice 
displayed by groups with such varied contacts with Negroes as were tested: 

(1) with practically no personal contacts except for some few children 
in whose home town there were occasional Negro cleaning women; 

(2) with school contact with one popular Negro lad for about four 

months; 

(3) with the great deal of contact implicit in attendance at a mixed 

school in New York City. 

No differences were found between children in New York and children 
in the supposedly very different South from which samples were drawn. 
No differences were found between the samples from urban and rural 
Georgia. It seems that attitudes toward Negroes are now chiefly deter- 


mined not by contact with Negroes, but by contact with the prevalent 
attitude toward Negroes. 


This last sentence—though we should prefer to state it in terms of social 
norms, and in this case very widespread norms—represents the generally 
accepted verdict among social psychologists today as to the sources of 
prejudice against ethnic groups. This conclusion is still further supported 
by Horowitz's findings concerning his group of children of Communist 
parents. They showed, in general, no prejudice at all—in fact, some slight 
“negative prejudice.” They had had, presumably, neither more nor less 
contact with Negro children than had other boys. But one fact distin- 
guished them from other boys. They and their parents belong to groups 
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with whom it is a cardinal point not to indulge in prejudice on racial 
grounds. The social norms of Communists are most explicit in this matter. 
Thus, the one group whose norms specifically prescribe “no prejudice” is 
the one group among which it is not found—regardless of amount of 
first-hand contact. j 


Individual differences within groups sharing 

common norms > 

Perhaps you are wondering by now if we are all just mirror images 
of our groups, automatically picking up whatever attitudes are shared 
by our fellows toward members of other groups. This, of course, is far 
from the truth. Group members differ in many respects, including the 
degree to which they accept or reject their own group standards. Accept- 
ance is the rule rather than the exception—for otherwise the norms would 
cease to be norms—but nevertheless there are many possible variations in 
accepting them. 

Let us take anti-Semitism in America as an example. There are some 
groups whose norms prescribe prejudice against Jews, some which pre- 
scribe just the opposite, and many whose norms have little or nothing to: 
say about the matter. Most of us have membership in many groups, and 
those to which any one person belongs probably differ somewhat in this 
respect. Suppose that Jews are generally regarded, within one of John 
Doe's membership groups, as “Christ killers,” that in another they are 
rather commonly thought to indulge in sharp business practices, that in 
still another they are viewed as “solid citizens,” and that in the remainder 
there is little or no uniformity of attitude toward them. If he has no 
strong feelings about Jews, one way or the other, and if he has no particu- 
lar concern about being consistent in different situations, John Doe will 
probably acquire a varied set of role behaviors toward Jews. In some 
situations he will be critical of Jews, in some he will defend them, and 
in others he will ignore the Jew-Gentile distinction entirely. In any 
particular situation his behavior toward Jews will be partly determined 
by the group context in which he perceives the situation. Or, if he finds 
the situation ambiguous, his behavior will be determined by the principle 
of maximum motive satisfaction and least uncertainty, as suggested in 
Chapter 15. 

Most of us are in some degree like John Doe in this respect. Most of 
us do not have just a single, unvarying attitude toward members of other 
groups. Most of us, on the other hand, are more or less consistent about 
such matters, so that we do not shift from extremely favorable to ex: 
tremely unfavorable behavior toward the same group. Furthermore, it 
often happens that a single group membership determines a person's 
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attitudes in a wide range of situations, even though that group has no 
obvious connecticn with the situation. As we noted in Chapter 14, mem- 
bership in a family group may have such an all-pervading influence. 
Horowitz's children of Communist parents, to cite another example, 
showed no prejudice in any of the situations in which he tested them. 
Under these conditions we find more consistency than would be expected 
from a knowledge of a person’s various membership groups. 

For all these reasons, it is not possible to predict an individual's atti- 
tude toward an ethnic group merely from a knowledge of his group 
memberships. Membership in any group means different things to differ- 
ent members, and the group norms concerning other ethnic groups may 
be a matter of great importance to some of its members and a matter of 
indifference to others. There are many conditions under which indi- 
viduals subscribe wholeheartedly or halfheartedly to their own group 
norms concerning other ethnic groups, or even reject their own group 
norms entirely. There are many conditions under which the norms of 
one of a person’s membership groups become more important to him 
than those of any of his other groups, or all of the others together. Among 
these many conditions, those having to do with personality factors are of 
particular significance. 

The personality factors most closely related to attitudes of prejudice 
are those which have to do with threat orientation. In Campbell's study 
(pp. 192 £), for example, it was found that there was a fairly close relation- 
ship between attitudes toward Jews and degree of satisfaction with cur- 
rent economic and political developments. The extreme anti-Semites 
were professional malcontents, so to speak. Whichever way they looked 
they saw specters of “Jewish radicals” or “shysters" lurking to overthrow 
them or something they valued. Campbell did not make intensive studies 
of his respondents; we do not know the sources of their “sour” outlook 
upon life. Whatever the origins of their predisposition toward threat 
orientation, this characteristic had much to do with the fact that they 
wholeheartedly accepted one set of norms with regard to Jews rather than 
other norms which were also available to them. 

Another part of Campbell's study is of considerable interest. A small 
group of intensively anti-Semitic subjects were interviewed concerning 
their sources of information, with particular attention to reading matter. 
It was found that a large majority of them subscribed for a certain publi- 
cation, at that time notorious for its outspoken anti-Semitism. There is 
no reason to suppose that their attitudes toward Jews, or that their pet 
sonal dissatisfactions, were caused by this reading matter. It is altogether 
likely that, because of their dissatisfactions, they needed to find a target 
for their aggressions. The discovery of membership groups or reference 
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groups whose norms provided them such a target—in the form of Jews— 
was therefore welcome. The anti-Semitic publication not only reinforced 
these norms but provided the readers with constant justification for their 
own prejudice. 

Several studies by Frenkel-Brunswik, Sanford, and their associates 
have added much to our understanding of this problem (see 1945, 1947). 
They began their investigation by comparing those who made many with 
those who made few anti-Semitic responses to an attitude scale. Their 
subjects were white Gentiles, some of whom were students and some 
members of non-college groups. It soon became apparent that subjects 
who were very similar in such respects as intelligence, education, and 
membership in class and other kinds of groups differed widely in the 
degree and kind of anti-Semitism expressed. Hence the investigators 
began intensive personality studies of the most and of the least anti- 
Semitic among their subjects, making particular use of clinical interviews 
and “projective” tests. 

One of their early discoveries was that contradictory and “irrational” 
responses were characteristic-of those who expressed a good deal of anti- 
Semitism. For example, most subjects who agreed with the item “There 
may be a good many exceptions, but in general Jews are pretty much 
alike” criticized Jews both for being too seclusive and clannish, and also 
for mixing too much with non-Jews. To give another example, most of 
the more anti-Semitic subjects could not tolerate the idea of aggression 
against members of their own families, and yet they approved of extreme 
forms of punishment for homosexuals, and most of them agreed that 

_ “Germans and Japs should be wiped out” (this was during World War 
| Il). These and other considerations led to the hypothesis that the more 
prejudiced individuals were subject to a good deal of conflict in their 
relations with family members and representatives of authority. Specifi- 
cally, they set out to test the hypothesis that a strong need for dependence 
| on authority, together with an unrecognized (repressed) resentment 
_ toward it, might lead to displacement of hostility toward Jews and other 
minority groups. ‘ 

Their findings lend a good deal of support to the hypothesis. Some 
of these findings are as follows. The more prejudiced subjects were charac- 
terized by more “authoritarian submission” than the less prejudiced ones. 
That is, they tended to idealize authority, and to refrain from criticizing 
it, whether in the form of a parent or a political or religious figure. The 
More prejudiced, as compared with the less prejudiced subjects, preferred 
Not to introspect about themselves and resented what they regarded as 
“prying” by others into their motives and personal conflicts. Most ol 
them preferred to “busy themselves with more cheerful things” rather 
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than to “think about it” when worried about something. Another differ- 
ence between the two groups was that the more prejudiced subjects were 
more suspicious of “strange, evil, dangerous, destructive forces at work 
in the outer world.” Clinical study of such subjects indicated that in 
many cases these fears represented projections of impulses of their own— 
repressed hostility and sexuality, in particular—which were unwelcome 
and unrecognized. 

Most of these subjects expressed the same tendencies in relation to 
other minority groups as well as toward Jews. It is quite clear that their 
prejudices, pointed in many directions, were expressions of personality 
needs. Apparently the major reason why these subjects displaced their 
hostilities toward Jews and other minority groups is that their own group 
norms had led them to perceive minority groups as weak and helpless, 
rather than as protected by authority, for which they had excessive respect. 

. . . 

People who have certain kinds of personalities are thus particularly 
likely to become prejudiced. But it is also true that prejudice is acquired 
by way of social norms. There is nothing inconsistent about these two 
statements. Prejudice could not be “caused” by either factor alone. A 
person could not become intensely prejudiced unless his prejudice cor- 
responded to important personality needs. But it is social norms which 
provide him with a target against which he may direct his prejudice, as 
demanded by his personality needs. Such a person selects, among the 
“many sets of group norms available to him, those which provide him such 
satisfactions. 

As a part of this process of selecting congenial norms, the individual - 
almost inevitably finds himself attracted toward membership in the group 
or groups whose norms provide satisfaction for personality needs. Thus 
new membership groups, or new reference groups, are acquired, and with 
them comes the adoption of still other norms of the new groups. Thus, 
also, a group may attract members who have certain personality charac- 
teristics in common. 

Human life is an endlessly recurring cycle: group influences modify 
personality needs; these modified needs result in selection among subse- 
quent group influences; group influences, thus selected and responded to, 
in turn influence personality needs still further (particularly during 4 
person's younger years), and so on. To the extent that one’s personality 
needs are such as to keep at a distance all groups other than his own, 
neither his personality nor his attitudes will have much opportunity to 
change. Strong and widely applied prejudice thus creates a blind alley- 
To the extent that possibilities of communication with groups which do 
not share one’s own prejudices are cut off, there is almost no possibility 

of change. 
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HOSTILE INTERACTION AMONG GROUPS 


We shall shift our emphasis here from hostile attitudes to hostile 
behavior by group members toward members of other groups. Overt 
hostility, like most other kinds of observable behavior, usually springs 
from pre-existing attitudes. Hence the ways in which prejudice is learned 
will also have a good deal to do with the ways in which it is expressed 
in behavior. But even when prejudice has already been acquired, it is 
more likely to lead to hostile behavior under some conditions than under 
Others. Very often, moreover, hostility and conflict between members of 
different groups leads to changes in attitudes on the part of any or all 
of the participating individuals. We shall deal here with the conditions 
under which hostile behavior occurs and with the consequences to which 
it leads. 


Creating and maintaining barriers to 

communication 

Sometimes, when we are very angry at someone, we wish we could 
banish him to some remote place and never see him again. Some people 
Whose prejudices are strong feel that way about whole groups. If it were 
possible to put either individuals or whole groups completely beyond the 
Tange of communication, the existing prejudice would be effectively 
Maintained. But there are other ways, just as effective as utter banishment, 
of cutting off communication and thus of maintaining the hostile attitude 
originally responsible for the behavior which are equivalent to banish- 
Ment. We shall note a few of the methods of maintaining social distance 
between ourselves and those toward whom we feel hostile. 

Meanwhile, it is important to make clear why hostile acts so often 
reduce communication with the objects of hostility and also serve to 
perpetuate hostile attitudes. The basic reasons have to do with the psy- 
chology of learning and forgetting. Psychologists no longer think of for- 
getting as a process of mere “evaporation” which inevitably accompanies 
the passage of time. Both experimental and clinical evidence leads to the 
Conclusion that things which have been learned are most likely to 
“disappear'—i.e., to be forgotten—when they have been replaced by some- 
thing else which has been learned. Most forgetting is not a passive disap- 
Pearance but is more aptly described as unlearning. (This problem is 
a very complicated one. Many psychologists believe that there are some 
important exceptions to the theory which we have stated in greatly 
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simplified form. In general, however, the theory may be accepted as 
applying to the change and persistence of attitudes.) 

A person is not very likely to unlearn a hostile attitude toward some- 
one with whom he has no contact. Suppose, for example, that two friends 
part in anger. If the hostility of either of them is so great that they avoid 
each other, there is little opportunity for them to unlearn the hostile 
attitude which was responsible for their parting. As we shall see, the same 
principle applies to hostile attitudes toward groups. If the members of 
one group share hostile attitudes toward another group, they are quite 
likely to take steps which reduce communication with that group. Such 
behavior tends to reinforce the attitude of hostility, because of reduced 
Opportunities for the kind of unlearning that is necessary if the group 
norms are to prescribe less rather than more hostility. > 

BARRIERS TO Association. The mere fact that people are free to 
associate with one another does not guarantee that they will do so. Nor, 
even if they do, is there any certainty of unrestricted communication 
among them. But the likelihood of free communication is, if other things 
are equal, proportional to opportunities for association. Barriers to asso- 
ciation are necessarily barriers to communication. And when, as is often 
the case, the erection of barriers to association is a behavior springing 
from a hostile attitude, the barriers usually serve to reinforce the attitude. 

The most conspicuous kind of barrier to association among members 
of different ethnic groups in our society is enforced segregation. If 
Chinese, Mexicans, Negroes, or Jews found themselves excluded from 
participation with whites of Gentile, European ancestry in only one or 
two areas of life, the resulting barriers to communication might not be 
very noticeable. But segregation generally extends to many different kinds 
of activities. If, in a certain community, there is one group whose mem- 
bers must live in a certain section only, it is those same group members 
who are most likely to be restricted with respect to employment, recrea 
tion, and even church membership. To the extent that Jews are thus cut 
off from Gentiles, or Negroes from whites, in many different kinds of 
activities, they live in different social worlds. 

Each of these social worlds has its own set of norms. Included in these 
norms are prescriptions for behaviors which tend to perpetuate segrega- 
tion. Most of us do not usually think of practices of segregation as being 
behaviors on the part of individuals. We are more likely to think of them 
as being “just custom.” And yet it is clear that segregation does not enforce 
itself; if there are barriers to association then flesh-and-blood people are 
behaving in ways which create such barriers. Segregation is not merely a 
depersonalized, self-perpetuating system. If we are to understand group 
conflict, we must view it in terms of things that people do. As social 
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psychologists, we must examine the conditions under which people do 
things that bring about segregation. 

One of these conditions arises because segregated groups almost in- 
variably differ in regard to power, privilege, and prestige. The more 
complete the segregation, the more certainly this is true. Segregation tends’ 
to “freeze” such differences, because it usually enables the group with 
the greater power and privilege to maintain its advantage. The result of 
these facts is that members of the more privileged group have something 
to gain, and the less privileged group something to lose, by segregation. 
Hence most members of the more privileged group will view as threaten- 
ing any lowering of the barriers to association, whereas to the less privi- 
leged group the barriers themselves are threatening. Thus segregation 
gives rise to threat-oriented attitudes out of which prejudice springs. 

To the degree that segregation is complete, this process leads to sets 
of group norms which are not only different but which actually prescribe 
hostile behavior. The ideology of both groups will include justifications 
for such behavior. For example, members of the more privileged group 
often believe that the other group members are inherently inferior, while 
those of the less privileged group will probably justify their own hostility 
on grounds that they are victims of exploitation. Thus, on the one hand, 
group norms provide both for hostile behavior and for rationalizations 
of such behavior. On the other hand, individuals of both groups are 
motivated both to practice hostile behavior and to make use of the ration- 
alizations provided by the group ideologies. Here, as elsewhere, group 
norms persist only so long as individuals are motivated to behave accord- 
ing to the norms. 

Segregation, then, is a form of behavior prescribed by norms. There 
are usually differences in power and privilege between two groups segre- 
gated from each other. Most members of the more privileged group are 
Motivated to increase the barriers, and those of the less privileged group 
to decrease them. Both kinds of motivation are threat oriented. 

BARRIERS TO UNDERSTANDING. There are other forms of behavior, 
Not necessarily associated with segregation, which also create barriers to 
communication. It is well known that two individuals—say a husband 
and wife, or two colleagues—may associate freely and yet interact in such 
Ways as to become more estranged from each other. Just 50, members 
of groups which are in no sense physically segregated may interact in 
such ways as to reduce the possibility of free communication. Ao 

We have already emphasized that there can be full communication 
Only to the extent that things which are communicated about are per- 
ceived in similar frames of reference. This is a necessary but not a suffi 
cient condition for communication. If people are to be motivated to 
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“communicate with each other, another condition is also necessary: they 
must believe that they have enough in common to make communication 
possible. If two or more persons all take it for granted that they have no 
common meeting ground, they will not even try to communicate more 
than superficially. And the more important the matters they feel that 
they cannot communicate about, the less will be their motivation to try. 

Most people feel that they themselves, and their own groups, are mat- 
ters of great importance. Every group has a characteristic way of looking 
at itself. Its members not only look at themselves in this particular way; 
they also like to be accepted by others in ways consistent with their self- 
picture. A person who has doubts about being so accepted is apt to be 
restrained in his efforts at communication. This is one reason why it is 
often possible for complete strangers to communicate rather fully with 
one another as soon as they have discovered some group membership in 
common. For exactly the same reason, people who know one nother 
well enough to feel that they are not accepted by one another ir: terms 
of their own self-pictures may abandon all attempts at more than superfi- 
cial communication. 

With this in mind, it is easy to see that some kinds of behavior raise 
barriers to communication among members of different groups. A per- 
son’s behavior will have this effect if it is perceived by a member of 
another group as representing under-evaluation of his own group. If John 
Doe, a devout Roman Catholic, considers some remarks of a Protestant 
acquaintance to be anti-Catholic, his immediate response may be either 
to argue or to withdraw into a noncommunicative shell. Since argument, 
particularly if it is heated, is a poor form of communication—an arguer 
rarely listens—the long-range effects upon John Doe are in either case 
about the same. He will be less likely than he was before to communicate 
freely with his Protestant acquaintance when they next meet. He feels 
that there is little possibility of a common meeting ground concerning 4 
matter of great importance to him. 

All this may happen without the slightest intention on the part of 
John Doe's acquaintance to cast any slurs or to hurt John Doe's. feelings. 
This, in fact, is precisely the point we are trying to make. Everyone 
knows that reflections upon a person's family, church, or ethnic group are 
apt to arouse his resentment, and most of us try to avoid making such 
reflections. What many people do not know is that they are very likely to 
betray their group prejudices whether they intend to or not. If, for the 
moment, we may accept the definition of a gentleman as one who never 
gives offense unintentionally, then very few of us are consistently suc 
cessful in being gentlemen. All of us belong to groups of our own. These 

groups have norms of their own, and these norms include pictures of 
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_ other groups—pictures which are not often entirely complimentary. Inevi- 
tably we perceive members of other groups in terms of our own norms. 
And members of other groups, if we interact with them at all, are very 
apt to see our norms reflected in our behavior. Members of minority 
groups are apt to be particularly “skilled” at detecting such signs of 
prejudice. They often have good reason to be sensitive about such mat- 
ters. Sometimes, in fact, they become oversensitive, so that they interpret 

as “prejudiced” behaviors which would be judged by fair-minded people 

as having nothing whatever to do with prejudice. Such persons’ over- 
sensitivity has made them less capable of perceiving other people's be- 
havior objectively. Such perception is, of course, a part of communicating. 

Again, we find a circular relationship between communication and’ 
behavior springing from prejudice. To the extent that the norms of one 
group—say middle-class whites in America—attribute undesirable values 
to another group—say American Indians—Indians will tend to become 

"aware that they are undervalued by whites. To the extent that this hap- 
pens, Indians will feel discouraged about the possibility of communicating 
with whites. The more this happens, the more divergent become the white 

norms and the Indian norms concerning Indians—and also concerning 

_ whites. As Indians are perceived by whites to be uncommunicative, there 

~ is added to their other undesirable qualities (according to white norms) 

those traits assumed to go with uncommunicativeness—deceitfulness and 

treachery, perhaps. White people's behavior, as influenced by these 

revised norms, makes Indians still less inclined to communicate with 
them, and so on. 

* * kd 


The general principle, then, is this: the greater the degree to which 
members of one group perceive the behavior of members of another as 
being hostile, the more communication between the two groups will be 
reduced. The same principle often applies to individuals, but with some- 
what less certainty. In the case of group members, the process is facilitated 
by the fact that each member's anticipations of hostility from the other 
group are reinforced by the shared norms of his own group. The norms 
constitute social reality, so that the members of the other group are 
“really” hostile, inferior, or in some way contemptible. Thus the behav- 
iors—including those producing segregation—which give rise to percep- 
tions of hostility lead to defensiveness, mutual withdrawal, and further 
behaviors perceived as hostile. And so it happens that groups between 
which there is less and less communication tend to become more and more 
distinct from each other. As groups become more distinct, their respective 
Norms diverge more and more. And thus the circle is continued: behavior 
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viewed as hostile—> reduced communication —> divergent norms 
—> behavior viewed as hostile. 


Overt conflict 


When attitudes of prejudice within two groups toward each othe 
are widespread and are supported by divergent norms, incidents some. 
times occur which lead to dramatic conflict. A Negro buys a piece of 
property in an area hitherto owned by white people, or some “zoot-suiter” — 
Mexicans “invade” a bar usually patronized only by people of fairer 
complexion. Rumors fly. Group loyalties are aroused on both sides, and 
a “riot” may ensue. 

Such bloody incidents never occur between two groups which have — 
been living in perfect peace, without widely shared attitudes of prejudice 
and suspicion. Every violent episode is preceded (and followed) by count- 
less more or less minor incidents of conflict. There are daily occurrences 
of arguments, fist fights, warnings, and court actions involving small 
groups and local communities. Such incidents are bound to occur when 
there is daily association between members of two groups each c? which 
shares attitudes of prejudice and suspicion toward the other, Suchi minor 
instances of conflict may not make the newspaper headlines, but they 
spring from the same sources as do more violent conflicts, and they 
provide the necessary prelude to them. 

Let us analyze a Negro lynching as an illustration of violent conflict 
between ethnic groups. There are many other kinds of incidents which — 
might be chosen, but it happens that many studies have been made of 
this particular kind of violent expression of conflict. Lynchings in this 
country have not been limited to the South nor have their victims always 
been Negroes. But Cantril (1941), from whose analysis of “the lynching 
mob” the following description is taken, points out that “The statistically 
average lynching is one that occurs in the South, has a Negro for a victim, . 


native whites as mob members, none of whom is arrested or punished for — 
his, actions.” . 


A Blach-Belt lynching. On July 18, 1930, a seven-year-old old white 
girl, the daughter of a tobacco farmer, came home crying because Oliver 
Moore, Negro house boy, had hurt her while playing a game with her and 
her younger sister in the barn, Because of the condition of the girl's 
clothes, the parents concluded that the Negro’s game had been attempted 
rape. Moore ran away while the farmer and his wife were consulting. The 
county sheriff with a posse of excited citizens and a brace of bloodhounds 
set out in search of the Negro. The search was fruitless, but Moore was 
at last apprehended by a single white man on August 16. A preliminary 
trial was held on August 19. The father and the girls told their story. The 
Negro was not allowed to say anything and no lawyers volunteered theit 
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services to defend Moore, who was then lodged in the county jail to await 
appearance in the superior court. Since no unusual excitement had accom- 
panied the preliminary trial, both the sheriff and the judge felt the 
prisoner would be quite safe in the local jail. 

About one o'clock the next morning, however, a deputy sheriff in 
charge of the jail opened the door when he heard a knock. A number of 
people were outside, Some of them were masked. The sheriff was quickly 
covered by guns, the keys to the jail were taken by a mob member, the 
Negro taken out and tied in one of about twenty cars waiting outside. 
The whole abduction was efficiently handled and the orders of the mob 
leader quietly carried out. The mob was obviously well organized. Some 
time later the county sheriff was notified. He organized a posse to pursue 
the mob but did not know which way’ to go. About dawn the Negro’s 
body was found hanging to a tree “riddled with bullets and buckshot.” 
The lynching was staged as near as possible to the barn where the alleged 
crime had occurred. . .. 

Community reactions to the lynching. Although many of the larger 
papers in the state severely condemned the lynching, the smaller papers 
in the vicinity were not unduly perturbed. The local Telegram stated 
editorially that it did not condone the action of the masked men but 
added, “That the feeling of a people should be aroused is natural and we 
find ourselves, despite our views on lynching, not too greatly disturbed, 
. . . We find ourselves calmly accepting the crime last night as inevitable.” 
Local ministers and school teachers did not dare say anything against the 
lynching. A court official said that, “From the standpoint of state and 
legality it is regrettable but, personally, I think it was a good thing.” A 
newspaper man stated, “In principle, I'm against lynching, but this crime 
was so horrible. I think it was all right.” A policeman’s reaction was, 
“The black son of a b— got what he deserved. If the crime had been 
committed against the lowest white woman in the world he should have 
been killed; if I had been there I would not have interfered, for them 
folks would a-killed a good man to get that nigger.” í 

Unfortunately, no information is available concerning the personnel 
of the mob. However, the fact that the lynching was so efficiently con: 
ducted indicates that it had been well planned ahead of time. The judge 
in the preliminary trial was quite sure that many local citizens were 
involved. x : 

In general the white people of the community are proud of their 
particular Negroes: “We've got the best Negroes of any county in the 
State; they are good workers, and they know their place.” But what this 
“place” is can be seen from an article foes in one 3 the prs 
papers the day after the lynching: “If some white people were not so 
aaah to be farniliar with Nao and socialize with them, allowing them 
reasons to suppose their presence among white people is acceptable, 
there would still live in the heart and soul of the Negro the fear and 
dread of swift and sure punishment in case of his wrongdoing. fea We 
have seen white boys and Negroes socializing right here in this community 
—pitching horseshoes together and engaging in many Gt PTE 
practice that will inculcate in the mind of a Negro that he is acceptable 
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company in white society. There is a way to treat Negroes and yet be kind 
to them. They should be given all that rightfully belongs to them—in 
material things as well as in rights and privileges. With that the border- 
line should be drawn and they should be sternly schooled in the laws of 
segregation. We fear that the tragedy was brought about by lack of 
enforcement of this law.” (Condensed and reordered from Raper [1933] 
by Cantril [1941]) 


We shall deal now with some of the sogial-psychological processes 
involved in this and similar incidents of violence. 
PERCEIVING THE PRECIPITATING INCIDENT IN TERMS OF GROUP NORMS. 


There was no inevitable reason, in the foregoing episode, why the crying — 


of a seven-year-old girl, together with the disordered state of her clothing, 


should be interpreted as pointing to attempted rape by the boy with — 


whom she had been playing. And even if the evidence of rape had been 
unmistakable, it did not inevitably point to death by lynching, or to death 
in any form—or even, necessarily, to punishment in any form. Such inter: 
pretations were not inevitable, that is, apart from a fixed frame of refer- 
ence which predetermined them. The quick, concerted action on the 
part of many people, following the rumor of rape, shows that the frames 
of reference were shared in the form of group norms. The norms—in this 
instance shared by certain local white groups—applied, of course, to the 
interpretation of behavior by Negroes, and not by whites. 

In many communities the norms concerning the conditions which” 
“justify” lynching are so well established that nearly everyone, including 
law-enforcement officers, knows just when to expect such an incident. 
In an earlier day, in our western states, similar norms grew up concerning 


the punishment of cattle or horse thieves, regardless of their racial mem- — 


bership. Every such set of norms has its own set of historical determinants 
leading up to conditions in the light of which, according to those who 
share the norms, the particular crime can be avenged only by violent 
death. Without shared understandings both as to the enormity of the 
crime and as to its appropriate punishment, Americans, who consider 
themselves to be law-abiding and God-fearing, would never participate 
in lynchings. 

THE SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS, Such norms are not shared by all 
groups, even among white people in communities in which there have 
been repeated lynchings. And the actual participants in a lynching are 
by no means a representative sampling of those who do share the norms. 
The excesses of behavior which are characteristic of a lynching mob are 
largely a result of the fact that its participants are selected in special ways- 


A distinction is sometimes made between two extreme “types” of 
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lynchings (see Raper, 1933). The “Bourbon type,” of which the foregoing 
incident is an example, is described by Cantril (1941) as being 


relatively exclusive and well-regulated. It generally occurs in a Black Belt 
area where there is a rigid demarcation between blacks and whites and 
where the leaders of the community believe that it is their duty to enforce 
community standards. Such lynchings are therefore often engineered by 
leading citizens with the knowledge of law-enforcement officers. The 
object is to punish a specific person for a specific crime. Other Negroes 
are protected. The mob is small and does not get out of hand. The 
fundamental motive is to assure white supremacy and maintain the 
accepted mores. 

The proletariat type of lynching generally occurs in areas where 
Negroes are distinctly in the minority, where competition is keen between 
Negroes and poor whites, and where the object is to persecute the race, 
rather than an individual. Such lynchings are more brutal, more publi- 
cized. They are led by members of the poorer, less established classes and 
disapproved by the better citizens of the community.. There is little 
interest in proving the guilt of the alleged victim or even getting the right 
victim. After the lynching, the mob frequently persecutes other Negroes 
by destroying their property, beating or killing them. ; 


Obviously, different kinds of persons participate in lynchings as dif- 
ferent as those described. In the “Bourbon” lynchings it is the “solid 
citizens,” and in the “proletariat” lynchings the less “responsible” ones 
who are involved. It is easier to document the make-up of mob partici- 
‘pants in a “proletariat” lynching, because they do not take pains to go 
about it quietly and inconspicuously, as do the “Bourbon” lynchers. 
Cantril (1941) describes one “proletariat” lynching which, together 
With its accompanying riot, lasted for several days. Later 58 active mob 
participants were identified and classified by occupation as follows: 


Occupation Percent 
Unemployed (including teen-age boys) sa 
Common laborers . N A hak : 
Farmers and farmhands 1 
Skilled laborers 14 
Salaried people £ $ 
Owners of businesses rt aee re l 
Miscellaneous (fruit peddler, banjo player, insurance agent) „m i 
100 


At least 11 of these 58 active participants had police records, and one, 
a hobo, had been for years an inmate of an insane asylum. The acknowl- 
edged leader of the mob was a man of 40 who could neither read nor 
write, 
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The participants in these two kinds of lynching are very different, 
but there are two ways in which both kinds of participants tend to be 
selected. First, we have every reason to suppose that they are selected 
from among those persons who share the norms concerning the proper 
“place” of the Negro and concerning lynching as an appropriate punish- 
ment for certain kinds of offenses. And secondly, it is altogether likely 
that the participants select themselves on the basis of certain personality 
traits. Not all “solid citizens” in a community participate in a “Bourbon” 
lynching mob, nor all “irresponsible” ones in a “proletariat” one. The 
“Bourbon” lynchers are picked out by the leader as having the qualities 
needed to carry out their assignment. The “proletarian” lynchers pick 
themselves out on the basis of their own qualities of recklessness, excita- 
bility, and capacity for violence. In neither case would a truly represent- 
ative sample of the community possess the qualities needed for such 
violent excesses. 

MUTUAL REINFORCEMENT TOWARD VIOLENCE. According to available 
evidence, lynchers never proceed to their objective with cool detachment, 
as they might if they were setting out to butcher a hog. Apparently it 
is necessary to work up to some sort of climax, and this fever of excite- 
ment often leads to excesses of brutality that go far beyond what is 
necessary to put the victim to death. Even in the case of the relatively 
“sedate” lynching described in this chapter, it is reported that the Negro’s 
body was “riddled with bullets and buckshot” after being hanged. 

The steps by which mob members work themselves up to the neces- 
sary climax of excitement have never been observed under laboratory 
conditions, for obvious reasons. But a good many investigators have 
obtained statements from participants, and these are in general agreement 
with observations of what happens during other forms of crowd excite- 
ment, such as riots and panics. Two parallel kinds of processes seem to 
occur which, together, make it possible for participants to indulge in 
behavior which would ordinarily be abhorrent to them. 

The first of these processes is one of mounting tension—increasing 
states of bodily drive. It is a spiraling form of social interaction, in the 
sense that each mob member is subjected to more and more stimulation 
from other mob members. F. H. Allport (1924) first referred to this 
general process as that of “social facilitation.” (See Chapter 17.) The 
basic principle involved is that, other things being equal, increased stimu- 
lation leads to increasing strength of response. The general principle is 
an old one, sometimes referred to as “summation of stimuli.” But Allport 
specifically applied it to social stimulation of one another by group oF 
crowd members. 

Each member of a lynching mob is stimulated by many others—by all 
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those whom he can see or hear (including the victim) and by those whom 
he can feel as their bodies press upon his. When any one of them shouts 
an insult at the victim or a note of encouragement to his fellows, or fires 
his gun into the air, he is heard by many or all the others. Everyone who 
shows off a gun or knife is stimulating many others, and (in a large mob, 
particularly) everyone is being jostled by his immediate neighbors. As the 
number of stimulations increases, so does the intensity of stimulation. 
Under such heightened stimulation, the more venturesome members of 
the mob take the first steps of violence: a stone is thrown, a gun fired, 
or a knife wielded. All eyes, meanwhile, are upon the victim as he yields 
or fights back; voices are raised in approval of the first assault or in 
denunciation of the victim; bodies press closer upon one another. In these 
ways people stimulate one another yet more intensely, until even the 
least impulsive members of the mob have had their turn at vengeance. 
Meanwhile, the victim is probably long since dead, but the brutality con- 
tinues, Cantril quotes one account as follows: 


“On the way to the scene of the burning, people all around took a 
hand in showing their feelings in the matter by striking the Negro with 
anything available; some struck him with shovels, bricks, clubs, and others 
stabbed him and cut him until when he was strung up his body was a 
solid color of red, the blood of the many wounds inflicted covering him 
from head to foot.” 


As Cantril notes, once tension has mounted to this level, the torture is 
prolonged until everyone who wishes to has had his turn: 


“Firearms were popping on all sides, Even women were seen to shoot 
revolvers. . . . Finally the leader asked, “Have you had enough fun, boys? 
‘Yes, cut him down,’ came the answer.” 


Parallel with this increase of tension through social facilitation occurs 
another process without which such brutality could never be indulged in. 
It isa process of narrowing perception, or restriction of frames of ref- 
erence. Mob members who allowed themselves to keep in mind their 
everyday standards of decent behavior would be revolted, in most cases at 
least, at the idea of slashing human flesh. But something happens, while 
the mob is in action, which has the effect of wiping out these ordinary 
standards. Another set of standards completely dominates the scene. This 
temporary set of standards is not a newly created one, for mob members 
are selected from among those who regard lynching as proper under 
certain conditions. In the lynching situation the only influences brought 
to bear are those which accentuate the lynching standards. Those rare 
individuals in the mob who might wish to exert contrary influence are 
afraid to do so, and in any case they could scarcely make themselves heard. 
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Influences toward the acceptance of this temporary standard are thus, for 
the time being, the only influences—particularly in view of the mounting 
tension, which aids in obliterating all others. 

Thus, the immediately present group, whose norms not only permit 
lynching but insist upon it, becomes the only “real” group—a microcosm. 
Individuals selected in the first place because they share pro-lynching 
norms now find themselves in a small world of overwhelming intensity 
in which everyone is bent on brutality. Conflicting frames of reference— 
such as that of legality, or a code of morality—cease to exist for the 
moment. The daily norms concerning punishment for violating the law 
of white supremacy allow for the possibility of brutality toward Negroes. 
The momentary norms of the mob require it, and the heightened state of 
tension enables the mob members to meet the requirement. 


Group reinforcement of threat-oriented behavior 

In this chapter we have described various conditions under which 
prejudice, hostility, and violence occur between members of different 
groups. All these conditions are related to a single principle which applies 
to group solidarity as well as to group conflict. The general, inclusive 
principle, which will become clearer in the next chapter, we shall refer - 
to as that of group reinforcement. As applied to group conflicts, the prin- 
ciple may be stated thus: Hostility toward an out-group is increased by 
any form of in-group interaction which increases the degree to which the 
out-group is perceived in terms of a shared sense of threat. 

This principle rests upon propositions which we have used repeatedly 
in this book. It rests, first, upon the gencral principle that shared norms 
arise among people who have common interests and communicate with 
one another about them. As applied to ethnic groups in America, this 
means that whites of European ancestry, on first coming into contact 
with other ethnic groups, found it to their advantage to distinguish 
between themselves and members of these other groups, and to communi- 

' cate with one another about them. Other ethnic groups, for different 
reasons, found it useful to make similar distinctions and to communicate 
about them. Thus more or less distinct sets of norms arose, within each 
group, concerning both itself and other groups. 

The principle of group reinforcement of hostility rests, secondly, upon 
the proposition that threat-oriented behavior is commonly defensive oF 
aggressive. The members of two ethnic groups often meet under such 
conditions that one of them is more favored than the other, When this 
happens, the norms of one group are likely to provide for perceiving the 
other group in terms of threat. Withdrawal, in the form of erecting bat 
riers to association, is one common response to such threat. Aggression, in 
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the form of prejudice and hostile behavior, is another form of common 
response, and the norms of either group come to prescribe such behaviors 
toward members of the other. 

This leads to the final proposition upon which the principle of group 
reinforcement of hostility rests. In its general form, the proposition is 
that social behavior is made up of motive patterns which are not only 
responses by the behavers but also stimuli to those who observe them. 
As applied to ethnic groups, this means that hostile behaviors toward 
members of other groups are also forms of communicating with members 
of one’s own group, since the behaviors are usually observed within the 
in-group. This is the essential process by which all group norms tend to 
be perpetuated. That is, shared norms influence each member of a group 
to behave in certain ways—e.g., in hostile manner toward members of 
another ethnic group. In doing so, he “advertises” to other members 
of his own group that such behavior is prescribed by their shared norms. 
In such ways group members reinforce one another in their hostility. 

The import of this principle is that hostility toward members of an 
out-group stems primarily from interaction on the part of in-group mem- 
bers. This naturally raises the question whether the behavior of out-group 
members has nothing to do with it. After all, it takes two to make an 
argument; in the case of two individuals in conflict, we generally assume 
that each is in some way at fault. Is it not true that when two groups are 
in conflict the members of each give some provocation to the other? 

Of course such provocation occurs, and in some cases with great fre- 
quency. But we must not forget that there is no absolute definition of 
“provocation.” Another person's behavior provokes us to hostility only 
if we perceive it as provoking. The white employers of Oliver Moore 
might not have perceived his behavior toward their seven-year-old daugh- 
ter as provocative if he had been a white boy. Behaviors which we resent 
in strangers, “foreigners,” or members of disliked groups may pass un- 
Noticed by their own family members or friends. What we do or do not 
perceive as provocative is largely determined by the role prescriptions of 
our own group norms. 

Nevertheless, some forms of behavior are unambiguously hostile. The 
More two groups of people are predisposed to perceive each other's behav- 
ior as hostile the more the members of each group will provoke hostility 
on the part of the other group. Some of this hostility will be so extreme 
as to be unmistakable, as judged by any set of norms. To this extent, the 
hostility of each group is maintained by the provocative acts of the other. 

Granting all this, it is nevertheless true that provocative acts by out- 
group members are not a necessary condition for the perpetuation of 
hostility toward them. People who have little contact, or even no contact 
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at all, with members of a specific out-group may retain their hostility for 
life. The maintenance of in-group norms—either by direct interaction 
with in-group members, or by symbolic interaction, by way of reference 
groups—is a necessary condition for the perpetuation of hostility. The 
principle of in-group reinforcement of hostility toward out-groups seems 
solidly based upon these facts: threat-provoking interaction with out- 
group members is a possible condition of continued hostility toward 
them; but interaction with in-group members which arouses threat orien- 
tation toward out-group members is a necessary condition of continued 
hostility toward them. 


TOWARD THE REDUCTION OF HOSTILITY 


To those interested in the reduction of hostility and conflict among 
groups, many passages in this chapter may have seemed rather discourag- 
ing. We have pointed to circular relationships and vicious circles which 
may seem to suggest that a relationship of conflict, once begun between 
two groups, can proceed only from bad to worse. Such, however, is not 
the fact. There is nothing fatalistic or inevitable about the processes by 
which hostile attitudes are so often expressed. Such circular processes are 
not necessarily irreversible. 

There are forms of interaction which reduce the feeling that an out- 
group represents a shared threat, as well as those which increase it. We 
shall point briefly to some of them. It may be well to note in advance, 
however, that there is no easy road to the reduction of group conflicts. 
They are usually rooted in the solid ground of loyalty to one’s own group, 
and any effective program for uprooting them must necessarily be far- 
reaching. Such a social'program must be “radical,” in the original sense 
of going to the roots of the matter. 


Ree iene mec 1 trent 


We have emphasized (pp. 587 ff.) that there are individual differences 
in the personality needs of members of the same group. Hence some mem- 
bers are much more likely than others to feel and act in hostile manner 
toward whatever out-group is provided by the group norms as a target. 
We have also noted that, quite apart from the matter of individual dif- 
ferences, role prescriptions do not persist indefinitely unless they continue 
to satisfy some motives for those who take the roles. Hostility is a matter 
of threat orientation, and we know (Chapter 10) that aggression is often 
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displaced from one target to another. And so it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that any program which reduces the general level of frustration 
makes it somewhat less necessary for people to express hostility toward 
other groups. ‘ 

There is some evidence that widespread increases and decreases in 
economic prosperity are related to the intensity and frequency of group 
conflicts. It has been shown, for example, that over a period of several 
decades lynchings in the South tend to be more frequent when the price 
of cotton is lowest and less frequent when it is highest (Hovland and 
Sears, 1940; Mintz, 1946). During most of the period covered by these 
studies, the Southern economy depended largely upon this single crop. 
Hence the general level of community prosperity tended to rise and fall 
with the price of cotton. It seems a likely interpretation, therefore, that 
when personal frustrations were greatest, violent hostility toward Negroes, 
as an available target, was most likely to occur. : 

Such an interpretation, however, must be made with great caution. 
It is never safe, when two things are observed to vary together, to con- 
clude that changes in one of them are causing changes in the other. It is 
always possible that some other factors are causing both of them to change 
together. Furthermore, we know that decreases in the general prosperity 
level are not always accompanied by increases in observable forms of vio- 
lence. The rates of many kinds of crime actually decreased during ,the 
depression of the 1930's, and lynchings in the South did not increase 
during this period. Nevertheless, it does seem probable that, under the 
particular conditions of Southern economy and Southern white norms 
concerning Negroes during the decades following the 1860's, the degree 
to which white people were frustrated by economic conditions had some- 
thing to do with the frequency of lynchings. Without making this assump- 
tion, it is hard to account for the correlation between frequency of 
lynchings and price of cotton. 5 

This interpretation does not lead to the conclusion that if every white 
man in the South were a millionaire lynchings would suddenly cease. 
(As a matter of fact, they have declined sharply in recent years. The 
decline may be due in part to a slowly rising level of the standard of 
living in the South.) It might, however, lead to the expectation that if the 
level of prosperity of both whites and Negroes were considerabiy in- 
creased, acts of extreme hostility would be much less common. For it 
must not be forgotten that the frustrations of Negroes are one element in 
the conflict situation. Any increase in the differential between their eco- 
nomic status and that of whites would add to their frustration. But it does 
not necessarily follow that any decrease in this differential would be frus- 
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trating to whites—provided that their own income level were sufficiently 
increased above present standards. Hence, from this point of view, a pro- 
gram designed to reduce Negro-white conflicts should aim at increasing 
the standard of living of both groups, while reducing the present gap 
between the standards of the two groups. 

Such a program is of course a long-range one. It is not merely an 
economic program but also a political one in at least two senses. First, 
problems of the wide-scale distribution of wealth and income are neces- 
sarily political problems, in so complex a society as ours. Minimum-wage 
legislation, laws protecting the right of employees to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively, and social-security benefits were not planned as devices 
for reducing racial conflict. Nevertheless, it seems likely that such meas- 
ures may, in the long run, do much to reduce the personal frustrations 
which nourish racial conflicts. 

The second sense in which such a long-range program is a political 
one is that, particularly in a democracy, there are many political symbols 
which come to stand for and to enhance the frustrations associated with 
group conflict. The right to vote is one such symbol; representation on 
juries, on local boards of education, in state legislatures, and in the 
national Congress is another. And they are more than mere symbols; with 
such rights and such representation goes greater assurance of adequate 
consideration of the needs and grievances of minority groups. To the 
extent that minority-group members have such assurances, their frustra- 
tions are reduced. For these and other reasons a long-range program of 
reducing frustration-born group conflict must be in part a political 
program. 

Such a program is an educational one, too, in both the narrow and 
the broad sense. In terms of formal schooling, the greater the differential 
between two ethnic groups, the more certainly will conflict between them 
continue. Such a differential not only widens the “cultural” gap between 
the groups; it also keeps them apart occupationally and as class groups, 
since occupational and income level are closely associated with amount 
of education. Such differentials, moreover, serve as an additional source 
of frustration to the less privileged group. Hence a long-range program 
of improved education for both more and less privileged groups, and one 
which steadily reduces the differential between them, might be expected 
to reduce conflict by reducing frustrations, 

Improved education in a broader sense is even more important 
After all, many people manage to live rather happily despite deprive 
tions; as we noted in Chapter 10, deprivation in itself need not be frus- 
trating. The most “radical” of all approaches to the problem of reducing 
personal frustration is that which seeks to prevent the development of 
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personality in threat-oriented directions. Such a program would provide 
particularly for parent education, preferably beginning long before 
parenthood. It would provide clinical and psychotherapeutic services, 
together with wide publicity as to how to take advantage of them. It would 
provide more opportunities for recreation and community activities, as 
part of a wide-scale “community therapy.” The inclusiveness of such a 
program reminds us that it must be at once an economic, political, and 
educational one. 

Finally, such a program must be a scientific one. Well-intentioned 
“reformers” with a lack of relevant knowledge sometimes do more harm 
than good. Many studies have been made of racial and other group con- 
flicts (see Williams, 1948), but our stock of verified knowledge is still 
pitifully small. Most investigations have dealt with single, isolated aspects 
of the problem. Too often the problems have not been formulated in 
ways which can be scientifically tested, and few of the testable hypotheses 
have been clearly verified. One reason is that the procedures of social 
science, including social psychology, are still in their infancy. There is 
thus a good deal of hopelessness in some quarters as to the possibility of 
applying scientific methods to such problems. Also, in some quarters, 
there is indifference to the problem, and sometimes fear of. upsetting 
things as they are. For all these reasons, there has been relatively little 
support for the research programs without which our efforts are fairly 
certain to be misguided. Such research programs must deal not only with 
the principles underlying the expression of conflict. They must also face 
the problem of how these principles may be implemented by churches, 
schools, employers, unions, and entire communities. ‘ 

The research aspects of a long-range program of reducing group con- 
flict are not divorced from the other aspects. When a community or an 
institution becomes sufficiently concerned to support its own research 
program, it is likely to gain in two ways. It will not only contribute to 
our scientific understanding of the problem, but it will have begun to 
solve its own problem. Participation in such a project has often served 
to stimulate its own members to interaction in ways which reduce rather 
than increase a shared sense of threat. 


Reducing barriers to communication 

We shall deal here primarily with a single aspect of barriers to com- 
munication—namely, segregation and discrimination as barriers to asso- 
ciation. It is possible, as we have noted, to have barriers to understanding 
even without barriers to association. But barriers to understanding always 
go along with barriers to association, and so for present purposes we shall 
treat them together. ’ 
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We have already observed that segregation is a source of prejudice. 
Any lowering of existing barriers to association between members of dif- 
ferent groups should therefore result in some long-run reduction in 
prejudice. But we have noted that segregation is also a consequence of 
pre-existing prejudice. It would seem to follow that any lowering of bar- 
riers to association must presuppose the very condition which it is designed 
to create—i.e., a reduction of prejudice. Many attempts to lift restrictions 
upon free association between ethnic groups have run afoul of this 
dilemma, but it is not necessarily an inescapable one. 

There are more possibilities of breaking the vicious circle (prejudice 
~reduced communication—further prejudice) when it depends upon 
shared norms than when the vicious circle represents the private re- 
action of a single individual. Such a person is almost impervious to 
outside influence (on this subject). But when prejudice and reluctance 
to associate with members of other groups are supported by group norms, 
each individual is subject to influence by other group members. And in 
any group of considerable size there are bound to be some individuals 
who are relatively indifferent or even opposed to the norms concerning 
prejudice and segregation. Such persons are potential sources of influence 
toward changing the norms which support both halves of the vicious circle. 

Often such individuals are more numerous than is commonly sup- 
posed. If, as is sometimes the case, each of them believes himself to be 
more or less alone in his nonconformist attitudes, we have a condition 
for which F. H. Allport (1924) Suggested the term pluralistic ignorance. 
Everyone assumes that everyone except himself accepts the norms un- 
critically. Under these conditions, the nonconformists not only exert no 
influence toward changing the norms; they actually exert influence toward 
supporting them, since their silence is usually interpreted as consent. 
One social psychologist (Schanck, 1932) has illustrated this state of affairs 
in an investigation of a rural community. The Methodist Church was 
dominant; according to its norms, card playing and the use of tobacco 
and liquor were disapproved. When Schanck first arrived in the com- 
munity, nearly every one faithfully expressed the approved attitudes 
{either orally or in attitude questionnaires) . But before he left it, he had 
participated with many of these same individuals in card games or in 
drinking hard cider, behind locked doors and drawn blinds. Each of them 
believed himself to be Virtually alone in not accepting the local norms. 

In any large group whose norms support segregation there is a certain 
amount of pluralistic ignorance. If and when individuals who disapprove 
of the norms begin to communicate with one another, a new subgroup, 
with its own set of norms, begins to take the place of the former state of 
pluralistic ignorance. This new group may take steps to influence other 
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members of the larger group. Depending on the strength of their atti- 
tudes, their ingenuity, and the extent of existing pluralistic ignorance, 
the new group is likely to have some success in influencing others. In 
such ways social movements of all kinds are born, Many of them, of 
course, die a-borning, but those which survive introduce new sets of 
norms—sometimes in direct opposition to pre-existing ones. 

When such groups as these arise in opposition to prevailing norms 
concerning segregation, they often try to extend their influence through 
legislation. Federal or state laws have been enacted, for example, con- 
cerning segregation in schools and colleges, in restaurants, and in public 
conveyances. Several states now have “fair employment’ legislation 
against discrimination because of race, creed, or color. Such legislation has 
almost always been opposed by various groups, on various grounds. One 
commonly stated source of opposition is the assumption that “you can’t 
change people’s attitudes by law.” From one point of view this statement 
is certainly correct, but from another it is not. Since this issue is crucial 
for the breaking of the Vicious circle between prejudice and segregation, 
we shall consider it briefly. 

Attitudes are never changed directly or immediately by laws. Attitudes 
are predispositions to want or to oppose something, and we neither begin 
nor stop wanting things because someone else orders us to. But attitudes 
do not arise in a vacuum. They arise out of experience, as a person relates 
things and conditions in his environment to his own states of drive. 
Among the most important “conditions in the environment,” as we have 
repeatedly seen, are those shared influences called social norms. Attitudes 
Not only arise but also persist in response to conditions in the individual’s 
environment. If these conditions are changed, attitudes are altogether 
likely to change, too. 

Changed conditions concerning segregation are likely to have both 
short-run and long-run effects. If certain segregation practices are stopped, 
by legislation or in other ways, then one of the conditions which sup- 


` ports prejudice has been removed. The practice of segregation is, of 


course, not the only support of prejudice. But many people’s attitudes 
of approving segregation—especially attitudes that are not very strong 
are supported mainly by observing the practice of segregation, as tangible 
evidence of what constitutes the social norms. If this support is removed, 
their attitudes are likely to be weakened. If, in addition to the removal of 
this support, the opposed attitude is now supported by the prestige 
of “the law,” many people's attitudes toward segregation will be changed. 
In these indirect ways legislation may serve to change attitudes, almost as 
soon as it begins to be enforced. ee 

The long-run effects of changes enforced by legislation are probably 
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more important. We have already noted that one of the ways in which 
children first acquire attitudes of prejudice is by observing that Chinese 
or Negroes are kept apart from whites. To the extent that prejudice gets 
its start in this way, the stopping of segregation means that a new gen- 
eration of children will be less likely to acquire such attitudes. Here, as 
elsewhere, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

The long-range possibilities of changing attitudes by enforcing legis- 
lation are illustrated by the history of the use of fireworks on the Fourth 
of July. As recently as a generation ago their use was very common, by 
children as well as adults. To the average American child, the Fourth of 
July without fireworks was just not the Fourth of July at all. Every year, 
however, there were thousands of injuries, many of them fatal, and the 
use of fireworks, particularly in cities, began to be forbidden by law. 
/There was a good deal of resentment of this law in the early years, and a 
certain amount of “bootlegging.” But the long-run result has been that 
most city children born in recent years have never learned to want to use 
fireworks. Thus, over the years, norms have been changed by the use of 
legal force—and, incidentally, hundreds of thousands of injuries have 
been prevented, 

In at least one instance, some of the effects of an enforced anti- 
_Segregation policy have been studied. The National Maritime Union has 
for years enforced such a policy, which is written into its constitution. 
If a white seaman objects to sailing with a crew which includes one or 
more Negroes, for example, he is first given a chance to change his mind, 
after a meeting of the entire crew. At this meeting he has ample oppor- 
tunity to observe that its group norms are strongly opposed to racial 
discrimination. If he does not change his mind, 


: «+ the brothers are told that they are not obligated to sail with a Negro; 
they can get off the ship. And they can leave their union books behind 
isp because their books will be of no further use to them. (Curran, 


This, of course, is sheer coercion, because without their “books” employ- 
ment of this kind is impossible. 

The policy has been an effective one, according to a study by Brophy 
(1946). He assigned a “prejudice index” to each of some 500 white mer- 
chant seamen, on the basis of their replies to ten interview questions 
concerning situations where prejudice might or might not be shown. 
He found much less prejudice in members of the National Maritime 
Union than in seamen who belonged to other unions. Moreover, 4 percent 
of the former group received a “high prejudice” score, whereas about 
two-thirds of the members of other American seaman's unions showed this 
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degree of prejudice (71 percent for “craft” unions and 65 percent for 
“other” unions) . The corresponding figure for respondents who belonged 
to British unions was 40 percent. Members of the N.M.U. consistently 
showed less prejudice than others, regardless of their Southern or non- 
Southern origin and of their amount of schooling. (This difference may 
have been due in some part to the fact that some highly prejudiced sea- 
men were excluded from the N.M.U.) It was also found that, including 
men of all unions, those who had shipped most frequently with Negroes 
were least likely to show “high prejudice,” as indicated in the following 


Frequency of shipping Percent showing 
with Negroes “high prejudice” 
Never . 54.1 
Once . 44.2 
Twice 2 oe 


Five times or more 9.5 


table. This finding does not necessarily mean that contact with Negroes 
in itself reduces prejudice, but rather, that membership in groups (includ- 
ing Negroes) whose norms are opposed to discrimination probably tends 
to reduce prejudice (or at least to reduce willingness to express it). In 
the case of N.M.U. members, it seems clear that in the long run attitudes 
have been changed by the enforcement of nondiscrimination. 

Legislation and other forms of force are by no means always necessary, 
desirable, or effective. Under most conditions legislation cannot be en- 
forced unless there already exists considerable popular support for it. 
The introduction of unenforceable legislation is not, of course, an effec- , 
tive way to change attitudes. (The failure of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
enforcing prohibition, is a classic example.) Force is effective in changing 
attitudes to the degree that it is successful in changing practices which pro- 
vide group-shared support for attitudes. 

Barriers to communication are a necessary part of the vicious circle 
by which group prejudices are maintained. The lowering of such barriers 
~by whatever combination of force and persuasion—is thus a necessary 
part of any program of reducing prejudice. It is a necessary but not a 
Sufficient condition. It is necessary because it makes possible communica- 
tion between groups, but it does not assure such communication. We 
therefore turn to a consideration of some of the conditions under which 
communication, together with increased mutual understanding, are most 
likely to occur. 


Changing group norms through joint participation 
Any program for the reduction of group prejudict must be based 
Upon recognition that prejudice is supported by group norms. Those who 
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are interested in such a program must remember, furthermore, that at 
least two sets of group norms are involved. No matter how fully such a 
program took into account the norms of one group—say those of non- 
Mexican whites in the Southwest concerning Mexicans—it would not be 
very successful unless it also recognized that people of Mexican ancestry 
in this area also have norms of their own. These two sets of norms do not 
exist independently of each other. Each group's norms include ways of 
perceiving, acting, feeling, and thinking about the other group. And each 
group's norms are, in part at least, a reaction to the ways in which the 
group is treated by the other group. Hence there cannot be any very 
great change on the part of one set,of norms if the other set is not 
changing at all. 

If prejudice between two groups is to be effectively reduced, all the 
following conditions must be met: 

1. The norms of Group A concerning Group B must be changed. 

2. The norms of Group B concerning Group A must be changed. 

3. Members of Group A must perceive that Group B's norms con- 
cerning Group A are changing. 

4. Members of Group B must perceive that Group A’s norms con- 
cerning Group B are changing. 

We shali deal here with some of the conditions under which all these 
changes may occur. 

CHANGING GROUP NORMS. Group norms change to the degree that 
group members share frames of reference which are different from what 
they were before—whether or not they recognize that change is taking 
place. This can occur, of course, only as group members communicate with 
one another in terms of shared frames of reference which are different 
from previous ones, In Chapters 6 and 7 we indicated some of the condi- 
tions under which such changes occur, We know a good deal more about 
group-shared changes in attitudes, however, than about changes in group 
norms. Consider, for example, Lewin’s study of food preferences (pp- 
255 ff.), or Sims and Patrick’s of the attitudes of Northern students in a 
Southern university (pp. 201 ff.). From both studies we know that atti- 
tudes of many individuals changed, and the circumstances under which 
they did so strongly suggest that norms changed, too. But in neither case 
were the norms directly investigated, 

In one part of the study of changing attitudes of students in a small 
college community (pp. 194 ff, 251 ff.), data concerning norms were 
gathered. Students not only responded to attitude-scale items but also 
indicated how widely they believed their own attitudes to be shared by 
their own and other college classes. According to the latter responses, 
freshmen believed that more than half (52 percent) of all attitude-scale 
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items would be responded to “conservatively” by most freshmen. Juniors 
and seniors, however, believed that less than one third (30 percent) of 
all items would be responded to “conservatively” by most juniors and 
seniors. (The two groups, incidentally, were about equally accurate in 
their estimates.) 

There is good reason to believe that if the same individuals, first as 
freshmen and then three years later as seniors, had made these judgments 
concerning their own class norms the results would have been about the 
same. Such data would provide concrete evidence that over a three-year 
period a group made up of the same individuals had changed its norms. 
And in this case it is known that there was a great deal of communication 
among students of exactly the kind that would lead to changing norms, 
and that most students’ attitudes changed correspondingly (becoming less 
“conservative’’). 

When a group’s norms change, it is because some common influence, 
or set of common influences, is met and communicated about by a large 
proportion of its members. In the college study just referred to, the set 
of common influences included all those which were affecting this country 
in the depths of a depression, together with the influence of college 
teachers who were daily confronting students with new information con- 
cerning a depression-torn America and a war-threatened world. In groups 
whose norms concerning other ethnic groups are changing, the common 
influence might be new and dramatic evidence concerning those ethnic 
groups. The common influence can be of almost any kind, provided only 
that group members communicate with one another in ways which indi- 
cate that they have been affected by it. It is not even necessary that any 
large number of group members be aware of any new, common influence, 
as long as they communicate with one another in terms of the changing 
norms. To the extent that they do so, the new norms come to constitute 
“social reality.” 

CHANGED PERCEPTIONS OF OUT-GROUP’s NORMS. When two groups are 
characterized by prejudice against each other and by barriers to com- 
munication with each other, each is apt to attribute to the other a more 
or less erroneous set of norms. For example, most members of certain 
“anti-capitalist” groups believe that it is an article of faith among indus- 
trial employers that workers must be kept as near to a starvation wage as 
possible. Among certain “anti-labor” groups it is taken for granted that 
the aim of labor unions is to seize control and even ownership of the 
industries in which their members work. As a matter of fact, very few 
employers share the former assumption, and very few labor officials share 
the latter one. In ethnic groups or class groups which are prejudiced 
against each other, members of the less privileged group commonly share 
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the belief that the members of the more privileged group regard them 
as servants, or as not quite human. Members of the more privileged 
group, on the other hand, are apt to share the belief that they are regarded 
by the less privileged one as fair targets for any form of deceit. Such 
beliefs serve as convenient justifications for the hostility which each group 
feels toward the other. 

Erroneously attributed norms concerning the other group's views of 
one’s own group are particularly potent in perpetuating group prejudice. 
To give a simple analogy, two friends quarrel, make violent accusations 
against each other, part, and avoid each other. Each one broods over the 
false and unfair picture which the other has of him. Not until they com- 
municate with each other again—perhaps through the services of a mutual 
friend—does either discover that the other does not really have this pic- 
ture of him, and not until then is their friendship resumed. Just so, if 
prejudice between two groups is to be reduced, there must be enough 
intercommunication so that members of each can discover that they are 
not viewed by members of the other in as unfair a way as they had 
assumed. 

Perceptions of another group's norms concerning one’s own group are 
not likely to change very much unless there is some first-hand contact 
between members of the two groups. If such contact occurs under such 
conditions that common influences are similarly experienced and diver- 
gent norms are not brought to bear, perceptions of each other's norms 
are most likely to be modified. These conditions are most likely to be 
found when members of the different groups participate jointly in some 
enterprise. 

To the degree that people become involved in some shared interest or 
in the solution to some common problem, they are perceiving not only 
the objects of common interest but also one another in a common frame 
of reference. And if this occurs among members of groups prejudiced 
against each other, the previous, divergent norms which each has attrib- 
uted to the other tend to give way to the shared norms demanded by the 
common activity. Suppose, for example, that a group of Jews in Palestine 
discover that some neighboring Arabs share their own concern with prob- 
lems of irrigation, and the Arabs make the same discovery about the Jews. 
Suppose, further, that both discover that they can solve the problems 
together better than separately, Under such conditions those Arabs who 
participate in the activity will probably revise their notions of Jewish 
norms concerning themselves; Jews who participate will similarly revise 
their notions of Arab norms. Once this has occurred, each Jew and each 
Arab who has changed his notions of the norms of the other group con- 
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cerning his own group becomes within his own group a potential source 
of influence against prejudice. 

Under these conditions the principle of group reinforcement of threat- 
oriented behavior (p. 602) no longer applies. Instead of in-group inter- 
action which increases the degree to which the out-group is perceived in 
terms of a shared sense of threat, there is both intergroup and in-group 
interaction which decreases the shared sense of threat. As we have sug- 
gested, this kind of interaction is just as possible as the former kind. The 
one essential condition for this kind of interaction, according to present 
evidence, is sufficient concern over some common problem among some 
members of both groups to result in joint participation among them. 


* * * 


In this section we have pointed to a far-reaching program for reducing 
personal susceptibility to threat orientation, to the lowering of barriers 
to communication, and to joint participation as means for reducing hos- 
tility between groups. These are not separate and distinct paths to the 
same goal but interdependent approaches. All are necessary. Just as a 
military leader must not only bring men to the front but must also see 
to it that food supplies and military equipment keep pace with them, so 
progress in any of these three ways depends upon progress in both of the 
other two. The less prevalent the personal susceptibility to threat, the 
easier it will be to reduce barriers to communication; and as barriers are 
reduced, joint participation becomes more likely. Conversely, the greater 
the extent of joint participation, the greater the reduction cf barriers; 
and with their reduction there is one less source of threat orientation. 
All these approaches are interdependent, and all are necessary if there 
is to be reduction of intergroup conflict. 
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Group Solidarity 


` APPROACHES TO “GROUP PSYCHOLOGY” 


INDIVIDUAL BELONGINGNESS AND GROUP 
COHESIVENESS 


SOME CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH COHESIVENESS 
THE ROLE OF THE LEADER 


High and low morale in Navy air squadrons 


During World War II some psychologists in the United States Navy 
were asked to find out why the morale of some fighting groups was very 
high, whereas that of other groups was decidedly low. They found that a 
simple application of sociometry (which they preferred to call “the nomi- 
nating technique”) revealed clearly some of the differences between high- 
morale and low-morale groups. Various criteria were employed for 
estimating group morale, including the testimony of group members 
themselves (both officers and enlisted men), and combat performance as 
judged by outsiders. 

The patterns of likes and dislikes showed by two contrasting air squad- 
rons are of particular interest (Jenkins, 1948). In Figure 25 you will see 
how different these patterns are. In a later section of the chapter we shall 
analyze some of the differences in detail. Meanwhile, you need only note 
that in Figure 25 each solid line represents a positive choice and each 
broken line a rejection; that CO and XO stand for commanding officer 
and executive officer, respectively; and that the members of the squadron 
itself are included within the rectangle. A brief inspection of the two 
sociometric charts will show the following differences: 
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Fic. 25, Patterns of choice and rejection as flying partners in two naval air squadrons. 


eset Jenkins [1948] by Krech and Crutchfield [1948]. Courtesy McGraw-Hill 
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1. In Squadron A both officers are popular; in Squadron B neither is, 
and one is very unpopular. 

2. Within Squadron A there are many more positive choices than 
rejections; within Squadron B there are about as many rejections as 
positive choices. 

3. Members of Squadron 4 give all their positive choices to members 
of their own group; in Squadron B a good many of the positive choices 
go to outsiders. 

4. Squadron A members express very few rejections for their own 
members; many Squadron B members are rejected by their own fellows. 

5. In Squadron A there is a good deal of shared liking of the same 
persons; in Squadron B there is very little shared liking of the same 
persons. 

6. In Squadron B there is a good deal of shared dislike of one person; 
in Squadron A there are almost no shared dislikes. 

7. In Squadron B there are two cliques, each practically self-contained; 
in Squadron A there are no such cliques. 


In view of all these differences, it is not surprising to learn that 
Squadron A had a history of “high morale, good combat effectiveness, 
and high resistance to combat fatigue,” whereas the record of Squadron B 
showed just the reverse. 

The men in these squadrons (and in many other Navy groups) were 
asked not only to name other men whom they wanted or did not want as 
flying companions but also to indicate why they did or did not want them. 
Some 10,000 such statements of reasons were classified by the investiga- 
tors (Jenkins, 1948) into about 25 categories, of which the following 
were perhaps the most important: 


They wanted the team player who could be counted upon, not the lone 
wolf who was out to make a name for himself. 

They wanted the man who helped those in trouble, even at his own 
risk, not the man overly interested in his own safety. 

They wanted the man who genuinely liked to fly, not the man who 
flew by default, 

They wanted the man who was aggressive and forceful in combat, and 
poate only scorn for the man who could find “good reasons” to avoid 
combat. 

They wanted the good shipmate who fitted well into the group in the 
ready room, and not the temperamental, irresponsible chap who added 
unnecessarily to the strain of getting ready to fly. 

They chose the steady, smooth formation flier, and wanted no part of 
the unpredictable, erratic gent who had to be watched in the air. 


We can be fairly certain that either most of Squadron A members 
actually showed the kinds of behaviors listed above or they were per- 
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ceived by their fellows as showing them, or both. By the same token, 

either the men of Squadron B did not show such behaviors or did not 
perceive one another as showing them, or both. In either case, we want 
to know why. Under what conditions do men behave in ways prescribed 
by their group norms, and under what conditions are they perceived by 
their fellows as men who can be counted on to behave in such ways? 
Whatever these conditions are, they are the conditions which make for 
group solidarity. 


The problem of this chapter 

This chapter deals with the general problem which we have just 
raised in connection with the contrasting air squadrons. Why is it that 
group members sometimes act on the principle of “one for all and all for 
one” and sometimes do not? Why are group members sometimes so 
“carried away” that they seem to lose all sense of personal identity and 
at other times are at odds among themselves? Such questions, much 
debated during the past half century, have traditionally held an impor- 
tant place in social psychology. First, therefore, we shall include a brief 
summary of two points of view that have been widely held, together with 
our own somewhat different point of view concerning the social-psycho- 
logical treatment of such questions. 

Then we shall show that this problem can be approached either in 
terms of individual attitudes (belongingness) or in terms of group char- 
acteristics (cohesiveness). Subsequently, we shall point to*some of the 
conditions most likely to be associated with highly cohesive groups, and 
shall note why these same conditions make for effective group functioning. 
And finally we shall note that the role of the leader (which offered a fairly 
reliable index of morale in the two air squadrons) not only helps to 
create the conditions of cohesiveness but is in most respects dependent on 
the same conditions which make for much or little cohesiveness in the 
group as a whole. 

This chapter differs from the preceding ones in one respect. Our usual 
practice has been to ask and try to answer questions about how various 
kinds of group conditions (as independent variables) affect individual* 
behavior (as the dependent’ variable). In parts of this chapter we shall 
reverse the perspective. We shall consider some of the ways in which the 
functioning of groups-as-a-whole (the dependent variable) is affected by 
individuals’ attitudes (as the independent variable). This kind of ques- 
tion is certainly no less important than the former kind, and we may hope 
that future social psychologists will have more verified answers to such 


questions than are at present available. 
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APPROACHES TO “GROUP PSYCHOLOGY" 


There are very few of us who do not have some sense of belonging to 
the groups of which we are members. Each of us has a certain pride or 
feeling of loyalty to our family, our church, our home town, our college, 
or our nation. Sometimes such feelings rise to great heights. More often 
we just take it for granted that we belong to such groups and they belong 
to us. Occasionally we become annoyed at them, or even ashamed of 
being members of them. But whether our group attachments are strong 
or weak, whether we are consistent or variable in our feeling about them, 
we rarely doubt that our groups really exist. We cannot doubt their 
existence any more than we can doubt our own personal existence, for 
we can hardly think of ourselves at all apart from one or more of the 
groups of which we are members. 

Human beings have always belonged to groups. Of course we have 
no written records about the earliest men, but, according to the indirect 
evidence, human beings have always been as dependent upon group life 
as fish have been upon water. In fact, without group life human beings 
would never have become able to use language, to raise their own food, 
to harness power, or to follow ethical practices or hold religious beliefs. 
All these things, so characteristic of humans, have become possible not 
merely because of a biological evolution which improved our brains and 
speech organs but also because people have been able to learn from one 
another—especially the younger from the older. And such learning has 
been possible because group members can communicate with one another 
through shared frames of reference. Since humans depend in so many 
ways on the things which are made possible by communication within 
groups, it would be strange indeed if they did not come to feel that they 
belong to groups, and that these groups are very real. 

Thus people are in fact dependent on other group members. Very 
often, moreover, they feel and act as though other group members were 
greatly important to them. But this feeling is not constant; it varies, in 
degree and in expression, with different circumstances, The; fact that 
people vary in their feelings about their several groups, and in their 
behaviors as group members, raises some difficult problems for social 
psychology. We shall deal here with two problems which have troubled 
social psychologists for more than half a century. One of these deals with 
the “reality” of groups: after all, every group necessarily consists of indi- 
viduals, and should not the individuals therefore be considered the true 
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“reality”? From this point of view a group is only a somewhat mystical 
_ label for a collection of not-at-all mystical individuals. 

This problem, as we shall see, is in some respects a metaphysical one 
and cannot be solved by scientific methods alone. But the second problem 
is a wholly scientific one: Under what conditions do an individual's feel- 
ings and behavior as a member of a group differ from his feelings and 
behavior as an individual? One part of this problem, in particular, will 
occupy us in this chapter. It has long been known that under certain 
conditions people become intensely motivated as group members, in ways 
in which they otherwise do not. Revivalists, politicians, and football 
coaches, for example, often take advantage of this fact. Most of them, 
however, do so “by hunch” rather than by any verified body of principles. 
We shall attempt, in a more systematic manner, to point to some of the 
conditions under which membership in groups motivates people to 
behave in coordinated (and often effective) ways. In this section we shall 
only lay the foundations for a statement of what these conditions are. 


“Group mind” 

When people are gathered together under certain rather unusual cir- 
cumstances, they sometimes indulge in extreme forms of behavior which 
are not at all characteristic of them under other circumstances. The 
“lynching mob” described in the preceding chapter offers one illustration 
of such behavior. Panics, revival meetings, and “celebrations” provide 
Opportunities to observe other kinds of extreme behavior. Many writers 
_ have been so impressed by the intensity of behavior sometimes observed 

in these kinds of situations that they. have concluded that it cannot be 
accounted for by the established psychological principles. Some writers 
have therefore tried to formulate specific sets of principles which, they 
believe, account for “crowd behavior.” According to this point of view, 
there is one set of principles for “normal,” individual behavior, and 
another set for the more extreme forms of “crowd” behavior. 

Most of these theories assume, in one way or another, that the indi- 
vidual no longer functions as an individual but is somehow taken pos- 
session of by a power that dominates all individuals simultaneously. 
They seem to act as one person, and even to feel as though they had lost 
personal self-control. Phrases such as “group mind” have often been used 
to describe this submergence of the individual into the super-individual 
power. We shall not attempt to give a historical account of such theories 
but shall refer briefly to one that is conspicuously representative. 

Gustave LeBon, In 1895, LeBon published in France one of the 
first and most popular books ever written about crowds, Within a year 
it had been translated into English, and within 25 years this translation 
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had gone through twelve printings. LeBon had read widely and possessed 
a vivid imagination; he wrote colorfully and did not hesitate to express 
his own favorite dogmas and prejudices as the last word in psychological 
science. Much of what he wrote—about the folly of democracy, about the 
inferiority of women and of the “races” that he did not happen to like, 
for example—now seems absurd. His “group mind” doctrines, moreover, 
now seem scientifically untenable, but we are nevertheless indebted to 
his fertile mind for several new lines of thought about the ways in which 
people act in some kinds of crowd situations. Much of what he had to 
say—including, unfortunately, the more absurd parts of his doctrine—has 
been rather broadly accepted as “crowd psychology.” 

The following excerpt from the first paragraph of his book, The 
Crowd, illustrates his point of view: 


Under certain given circumstances, and only under those circumstances, 
an agglomeration of men presents new characteristics very different from 
those of the individuals composing it. The sentiments and ideas of all the 
persons in the gathering take one and the same direction, and their con- 
scious personality vanishes. A collective mind is formed, doubtless transi- 
tory, but presenting very clearly defined characteristics. The gathering 
has thus become . . . a psychological crowd. It forms a single being, and 
is subjected to the law of the mental unity of crowds. 7 


A few pages later, LeBon summarizes what he believes to be the 
Processes at work when the “law of mental unity” takes over: 


- . + the disappearance of the conscious personality, the predominance of 
the unconscious personality, the turning by means of suggestion and 
contagion of feelings and ideas in an identical direction, the tendency 
to immediately transform the suggested ideas into acts; these, we see, are 
the principal characteristics of the individual forming part of a crowd. 
He is no longer himself, but has become an automaton who has ceased to 
be guided by his will. r 


LeBon believed that crowd members were like hypnotized persons— 
he speaks of “the magnetic influence given out by the crowd"—and for 
this reason were powerless to direct their own behavior. All these proc: 
esses, he believed, must necessarily take place at the level of the least 
intelligent member of the crowd, for otherwise the crowd could not be 
unanimous in what it thinks, feels, and does. In this way he accounted 
for what he believed to be the stupidity and folly of crowds. 

LeBon’'s gravest fault, from a scientific point of view, lies in his selec- 
tion of evidence to “prove” his favorite theories. Many anecdotes—often 
clipped from newspapers or remembered from childhood—are scattered P 
through his book. They are scientifically unconvincing, partly because of 
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the way in which they are selected and partly because he lumps together 
almost every conceivable kind of grouping of people and damns them 
all as “crowds.” Forgetting his own definition of what constitutes a “psy- 
chological crowd,” he treats mobs, committees, juries, parliaments, and 
voting publics as being essentially similar. In one place he goes so far 
as to say, 


As soon as a few individuals are gathered together they constitute a 
crowd, and though they should be distinguished men of learning, they 
assume all the characteristics of crowds with regard to matters outside 
their specialty. The faculty of observation and the critical spirit possessed 
by each of them individually at once disappears. ; 


In spite of LeBon’s personal foibles and his disregard of scientific 
caution, he performed a service in pointing out certain characteristics of 
some crowds under some conditions. Groups of people sometimes do feel 
and behave as though they were dominated by “the law of mental unity.” 
Such groups—within certain limits, which LeBon failed to note—are, in 
fact, highly suggestible. He noted the importance of prestige in inducing’ 
suggestibility. He pointed out, with particular effectiveness, that abstrac- 
tions must be handled in terms of vivid and startling “images” if they are 
to make an impression upon crowds. He has a very modern touch in 
speaking of “the magic power of words and formulae.” Many later stu- 
dents of crowd behavior have followed a large number of his leads. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF THE “GROUP MIND” APPROACH. It is not LeBon as 
a writer that we wish to evaluate, however, but the approach which he 
represents. We have already hinted at one of its shortcomings—namely 
the impossibility of separating crowds into two categories, according to 
whether the “law of mental unity” operates or does not operate. LeBon 
himself was completely unable to keep the distinction. He would have 
been more successful had he recognized that “mental unity” is not an 
all-or-none affair but a matter of degree. Some crowds act in highly “uni- 
fied” fashion, some do so scarcely at all, and many are intermediate in 
this respect. 

Granting that some groups are characterized by a great deal of what 
he called “mental unity,” the real problem is to discover the conditions 
under which “unified” behavior occurs. Here, again, LeBon failed com- 
pletely. He described such crowds, but told us practically nothing about 
the condition’ under which some crowds have much and some very little 
“mental unity.” He seems, in fact, to have offered descriptions of crowds 
as explanations of crowds. In this respect he is very much like most of 
the other writers who have made use of a “group mind” approach. For the 
fact seems to be that if we observe carefully the conditions under which 
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group members behave in the ways which LeBon described, we have no 
need of the concept of group mind. 

In greater or less degree, all proponents of “group mind” theories of 
extreme forms of crowd behavior have made this same mistake. Later in 
this chapter we shall indicate some of the conditions in terms of which 
we can account for such behaviors, without having to fall back upon a 
new principle which seems to be explanatory but which is really only 
a description of what we are trying to account for. 


Social facilitation 

At the time LeBon’s book appeared, and for two or three decades 
thereafter, human behavior was generally viewed as largely determined 
by instinctive and “racial” factors. But this point of view gradually 
changed as anthropologists discovered how differently people behave in 
different societies (even if they belong to the same racial stock) and as 
psychologists learned how greatly human organisms are modified by 
learning. And so, inevitably, social psychologists began to think of crowd 
behavior, too, in terms of individuals’ learned adaptations to certain kinds 
of environments. 

The approach to group behavior thtough the study of individuals as 
the elements of which the group is constituted is quite different from 
LeBon's supra-individual approach. From this point of view, the unified 
actions of crowds consist of parallel reactions of similar biological organ- 
isms to similar environmental stimuli. Thus viewed, crowd behavior is 
to be understood in terms of exactly the same set of principles which 
account for the ways in which human organisms learn to respond to other 
kinds of stimuli. Again, we shall make no attempt to give a historical 
account of this point of view but shall select its most prominent repre- 
sentative for brief comment. 

F. H. Attport. In Chapter 1 we pointed, in ing, to Allport’s 
theory of social facilitation. Just after World War I, fe had carried et a 
series of experiments in which individuals were assigned a series of tasks 
under two conditions: alone, and in the presence of three or four other 
subjects. (Dashiell's experiment, partly described in Chapter 1, was in 
many ways modeled after these experiments.) Allport found that in sev- 
eral different tasks a majority of subjects—sometimes a very large majority 
—worked faster and turned out more work (often less accurately) in the 
group situation than when working alone. Since he had tried to eliminate 
any possible influence of competition, he concluded that it was the pres- 
ence of other people—especially the sights and sounds of others doing the 
same things—which stimulated his subjects to a greater output of energy. 
This is what he means by social facilitation. As used by him, the term 
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refers to purely quantitative increases in stimulation, followed by quanti- 
tative increases in work output (1924). 

This doctrine, as applied to crowd behavior, is also a purely quantita- 
tive one. Allport reminds us that people enter crowd situations with 
existing attitudes of various kinds. Once they have joined the crowd, they 
are stimulated in ways which intensify some of these attitudes. Sooner or 
Jater these intensifying influences become so strong as to cross the thresh- 
old of overt behavior. That is, what have hitherto been relatively weak 
attitudes, not intense enough to be expressed in extreme forms of behav- 
jor, are now built up to the point of being expressed in extreme ways. 
Nothing new has been created in the crowd, but only an intensification 
of its members’ pre-existing attitudes. This added intensity, however, is 
enough to count for new forms of behavior. Allport is very explicit as 
to the ex: asively quantitative nature of the crowd's influence: “The 
individua? `n the crowd behaves just as he would behave alone, only more 
“50.” . 

In reacting against LeBon's (and others’) doctrines of the group mind, 
Allport went almost as far as it was possible to go in the other direction. 
He does not go so far as to say that there is no such thing as a group, but 
he does insist that, for purposes of explaining behavior, group concepts 
“are not needed. “There is no psychology of groups,” he writes, “which is 
Not essentially and entirely a psychology of individuals.” From this point 
of view, a group consists of nothing more than a social environment for 
“the individuals who make up the group. If there are a hundred people 
in a crowd, then for each of them all the other 99 (potentially, at least) 
constitute the social environment. Only in this sense, Allport believed, 
can the social psychologist deal with groups. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THIS APPROACH. Allport’s work 
has had a great deal of influence upon many social psychologists. His 
approach avoided the specific mistakes of “group mind” theories. He was 
quite willing to accept LeBon’s description of the extreme forms of 
crowd behavior, but he saw, as LeBon did not, that one cannot account 
for something merely by describing and labeling it. Also, Allport’s theo- 
ries were stated in terms of conditions that could be directly observed— 
ie., varying amounts and kinds of stimulation as related to varying 
amounts and kinds of response. This approach makes it possible to com- 
pare what people do under one set of conditions with what they do under 
other conditions. It is, of course, the characteristic method by which 
Scientists in all fields attempt to verify their theories. By way of analogy, 
a medical researcher would be using LeBon's approach if he reported that 
"cancer of certain types is a condition governed by the “law” of carcinoma, 
in which body cells run wild, multiply, destroy neighboring tissue, and 
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do not follow the usual laws of cell behavior. But he would be using 
Allport’s approach if he reported that cells are most likely to act in this 
way under specified conditions of hormone concentration, chemical in- 
jury, or external bruise, all of which have in common factor X. 

Allport’s concepts of individual stimulation and response are not the 
only ones, however, to which his methodological approach may be 
applied. In particular, it is not necessary to limit ourselves to the purely 
quantitative effects of crowd stimulation upon the individual. As we shall 
note shortly, when a person's behavior comes to be determined by a new 
set of norms, it is different behavior and not merely intensified behavior 
of the kind determined by previous norms. The principal disadvantage 
of Allport’s approach, from the point of view of this book, is that he did 
not view the problem in terms of group norms at all. In referring only to 
quantities of visual, auditory, and tactual stimulation, he tended to over- 
look the fact that in crowd situations such stimuli are apt to be perceived 
in new ways. Intensified stimulation may lead to perceptual restructuring, 
and when this occurs we expect not merely more intense behavior of 
previous kinds but new kinds of behavior as determined by the newly 
perceived situation. Such perceptual restructuring is especially likely to 
occur when, in the crowd situation, intensified sights and sounds are per- 
ceived as shared through common group norms. 

Thus Allport, in limiting himself to the quantitative aspects of inter- 
action, ignored the factor of meaning in communication. This inadequacy 
is illustrated by one of Allport’s observations about the absurdity of such 
concepts as “the group mind” and “crowd consciousness.” He points out 
that mind and consciousness, so far as we know, are associated only with 
nervous systems and that only individuals, not groups, have nervous sys- 
tems. But a nervous system is only a device for communication among 
parts of the organism, and groups as well as organisms have their means 
of communication. Both organisms and groups are systems of communi- 
cating parts; neither is unique in this respect. Although the terms “mind” 
and “consciousness” are not appropriate to groups, it does not follow (as 
Allport seems to suggest) that crowd behavior must therefore be studied 
exclusively at the level of individuals. From the point of view of this 
book, group behavior cannot be understood apart from group norms. 
And in order to study group norms it is necessary to observe groups (con- 
stituted of communicating individuals) as well as organisms (constituted 
of communicating organs and tissues). We can no more understand an 
isolated individual, wrenched apart from his group, than we can an iso- 
lated voice, out of touch with the organism of which it is a part. 

. In short, we shall follow Allport’s methodological approach—i.e., bas- 
ing our principles upon the observation of conditions under which vari- 
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= ous forms of group behavior occur—but not his conceptual approach. 
We shall look at the individual not merely as being stimulated in varying 
= amounts and as responding with varying degrees of intensity, but rather 
as a member of a group who shares in varying degree various parts of 
the group’s shared norms. 


Membership in “real” groups 

In Chapter 7 we noted that social reality is determined by group 
norms. It was pointed out that children come to distinguish between what 
is “real” and what is “only imaginary” by asking questions and otherwise 
communicating with older people. We all continue, in more or less the 
same ways, to assume that whatever passes the test of communication is 
real. That is, if shared norms about things enable us to perceive them 
and anticipate accurately what will happen when we respond to them in 
certain ways, then we take it for granted that those things “really are” as 
perceived in terms of the norms. In the case of physical objects such 
as knives, for example, we can test what is “real” by holding and touch- 
ing them as well as by communicating with other people about them. 
But with more abstract and remote things—such as ideas and values and 
distant peoples—we have little except our own group norms by which to 
test what is “real.” 

Thus even nonexistent things—such as ghosts and griffins—are socially 
real to the members of any group who accept them and communicage 
about them as such. Anything corresponds to social reality for all those - 
people who communicate about it in terms of shared norms, so that they 
can anticipate each others’ behavior with regard to it in terms of those 


= norms. 


Groups of all kinds come to be viewed by many people as socially ' 
real, in this sense. This is most obviously true, perhaps, of out-groups. 
Individual Moslems in India, for example, have no doubt that Hindus 
exist as a group—something as real and as threatening as a drought or a 
_ Monsoon or a herd of stampeding elephants. But we are apt to view our 
own groups, too, as being equally real. This way of viewing groups has 
been labeled by F. H. Allport (1933) as “the institutional fiction.” The 
label seems to be based upon the preconception that groups are only 
abstractions made up of individual organisms, which are not abstractions 
but “real.” ‘The point of view of this book is quite different: if group 
Members communicate about a group and behave in relation to it as 
though it were real, then it is socially real. Regardless of labels, however, 
the important point is that people’s behavior and attitudes in regard to 
a good many things are of one sort when they regard groups as real and 
of a different sort when they do not. 
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Katz and Allport (1931), in a study of university students’ attitudes, 
found some interesting differences among men who took different views 
of the fraternities to which they belonged. About two thirds of all fra- 
ternity men indicated, in response to a specific question, that they regarded 
the fraternity “as an institution having a pseudo-independent existence 
and imposing its standards upon individual members.” The remainder 
thought of the fraternity as existing primarily in the attitudes of its indi- 
vidual members. The former members (the institutionalists, as Katz and 
Allport label them) were more likely than the latter (the individualists) 
to believe, among other things, that 


fraternity members have no advantages over other students in campus 
activities; 

the university newspaper should be supervised by the administration; 

comparatively few students at this university crib in examinations. 


In most cases the attitudes of the individualist fraternity members 
were more like those of non-fraternity members than like those of insti- 
tutionalist fraternity members. This suggests that the individualists were 
more aware of and more sympathetic to the norms of non-fraternity 
groups than were the institutionalists. If so, then the institutionalists 
were men for whom the fraternity and its norms more nearly constituted 
a self-sufficient microcosm. Hence it is not surprising that they regarded 
the fraternity as real, and also shared attitudes which were not widely 
shared by non-fraternity members. 

The problem of what is and what is not objectively real (apart from 
fallible human interpretations) is a metaphysical one, which no amount 
of scientific evidence will ever solve. We shall therefore consider “reality” 
only at the level of human experience. At this level, groups are quite as 
real as individuals. This is true, first, in terms of what we privately feel 
to be real. The subjective experience of each of us tells us that we our 
selves, as organisms and as persons, are real, in the same way that it tells 
us our family, church, and community groups are not mere figments of 
our imagination. But, secondly, we feel more certain of our own expe 
riences when they are confirmed by others. And so our sense of our ow? 
existence as individuals is confirmed by the fact that other people treat 
us as though we existed as individuals, In precisely the same way, our 
eared Parvin x of groups is also confirmed by the observation that 

o behave as though our groups really existed. This latter 
approach i the only one which the scientist can take to the problem 
reality. If independent observers communicate with one another to the 
effect that they have observed the same thing—as, for example, when 
astronomers check one another's reports about a newly discovered comet 
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—then its existence is said to be confirmed. In these terms, groups may be 
just as real as comets. A group, like an individual or a comet, is some- 
thing which may be communicated about by independent observers, each 
of whom notes that it has certain characteristics of its own. 

Finally, groups are real in the sense that they have real effects. We 
are forced to conclude that the force of gravity is real, not because we can 
see it but because we can see its effects. Laws are real, not only because 
they can be seen in writing on tangible pieces of paper but because 
violations of laws bring observable consequences. Just so, groups are rea} 
insofar as belonging to them brings consequences for their members. The 
treatment accorded to Jews in Nazi Germany, for instance, or in German- 
occupied Poland, was not meted out to them in terms of their individual 
characteristics but because of their membership in a group labeled 
Jewish. Several millions of them, if they were still alive, could testify 
that the effects of membership in this group were real. 

In summary, a group is real in three senses that are important to 
social psychologists. It is socially real, in the sense that it is included in 
the shared norms which enable people to communicate with one another. 
It is objectively real, in the sense that it can be seen, and different ob- 
Servers can agree as to what is seen. And, finally, it is psychologically 
real, in the sense that individuals perceive it and are motivated in relation 
to it, and their behavior is thus determined by it. 

In the remainder of this chapter, therefore, we shall assume that 
groups are real, in these senses. We shall not assume, with LeBon, that 
groups take on the properties of a biological organism, or that, once indi- 
viduals become group members, they cease to behave according to the 
usual principles of individual behavior. Nor shall we assume, as Allport 
did in 1924 and 1933, that groups are merely convenient fictions, repre- 
senting nothing more than collections of “real” individuals who stimulate 
one another to do in more intense ways what they would have done, or 
would like to have done, even if alone. We shall assume, as LeBon did 
not, that the general principles of behavior which apply to individuals 
alone apply also in group or crowd situations. And we shall assume, as 
Allport did not, that groups must be treated as real if they are perceived 
and communicated about as real, and if individual behavior is affected by 
such perceptions and communications. 

In particular, we shall assume that the behavior of group members 
Whose frames of reference are shared can be understood only as mutually 
interdependent behaviors. Mutually interdependent things constitute a 
system. In the case of the sun and its planets, we call it a solar system. 
In the case of the individuals sharing a set of norms, we call it a group 
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or a role system. Social psychology cannot ignore the one system, any 
more than astronomy can ignore the other. 


INDIVIDUAL BELONGINGNESS AND GROUP 
COHESIVENESS 


Anything constituted of interdependent parts can be studied in two 
different ways. It can be treated as a whole, regardless of the relations 
among its parts; thus, for certain purposes, the astronomer studies the 
solar system as a single entity. But it can also be studied as being what 
it is because of the way in which its parts—the sun and the planets, for 
example—are related to one another. In this section we shall consider ` 
group solidarity from both points of view. 


Individual belongingness 

People care about their membership in most of the groups to which 
they belong. They are constantly behaving in ways which we could not 
` account for if we assumed that they were indifferent to their own group 
memberships. Most people have more or less favorable attitudes toward 
their own membership in the groups to which they belong. For example, 
most of us find some pride or satisfaction or security in belonging to our 
families or to our religious or national groups. Very commonly, however, 
such favorable attitudes are accompanied by unfavorable ones. A person 
may be proud of his family but also embarrassed about its position in 
the community; or he may wish that he did not belong to his ethnic 
group at all. Such self-other attitudes, with reference to a specified group, 
may be thought of as predispositions toward and/or away from member- 
ship in it. We shall refer to a person's attitudes of this kind as belong- 
ingness. 

In Chapter 15 (especially in the section on “marginal man”) we 
noted some of the conflicting attitudes that people may have toward 
their own membership in groups. In this chapter, however, we shall 
deal primarily with favorable attitudes toward one’s own memberships, 
because it is this kind of attitudes which contribute toward group soli- 
darity. We shall be dealing with belongingness, therefore, in a positive 
rather than negative sense. We shall indicate some of the conditions 
associated with positive belongingness. In general, the,opposites of these 
conditions tend to be associated with negative belongingness. You are 
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urged to remember, therefore, that our favorable attitudes toward our 


own group memberships are rarely unalloyed with unfavorable ones. 

MOTIVE SATISFACTIONS AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP. 
When a person has a favorable attitude toward his own membership in 
a group, he is predisposed to find motive satisfactions in belonging to it. 
There are many kinds of such satisfactions, but three are of particular 
importance. First, there is the satisfaction of doing attractive or necessary 
things that one can do only as a group member—such as playing quartet 
music, or conversing about special hobbies or interests, or getting help 
in warding off some danger. Secondly, being with people whom one 
knows and likes is a distinct source of satisfaction. We all tend to feel 
more at ease in a group in which we can take for granted certain things 
about other people, and in which we know that others take for granted 
certain things about us. And thirdly, one probably finds some gratifica- 
tion in being recognized by outsiders as being a member of one group 
or another. This is particularly true of privileged and “exclusive” groups. 
There are probably other kinds of satisfactions in belonging to a group 
that you can think of. 

Some groups offer more of.one kind of satisfaction than another; for 
example, hobby groups provide activity satisfaction in particular, family 
groups usually provide personal liking, and honorary groups recognition 
by outsiders, in particular. Groups differ as to the kinds of satisfactions 
they are most likely to provide their members, but this does not mean 
that each group provides only a single source of satisfaction. Nearly every 
group, probably, provides some of all those mentioned as well as other 
kinds of satisfaction to some or all of its members. Different members, 
Moreover, find different degrees of different satisfactions in different 


' combinations in belonging to the same group. For example, one man 


enjoys his membership in the varsity basketball team primarily because 
it gives him a chance to play with other top-notch players; another mem- 
ber of the team may particularly cherish being accepted as a teammate 
by athletes whom he admires; and a third revels in the publicity he gets 
as a member of the team. The probability is, however, that each of them 
gets some of cach of these kinds of gratification. 

We shall not attempt further to analyze the kinds of satisfaction 
which may be found in group membership. Henceforth we shall regard 
these and other sources of satisfaction as constituting, together, the 
altractiveness of a group for an individual, We shall regard the indi- 
vidual's predispositions to find such satisfactions as a single attitude 
toward his own membership in it. The attractiveness of the group is 
something which comes in a single package, so to speak, regardless of 
the contents. Our favorable attitudes toward our own membership in 
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a group represent a fusing together of predispositions to find many kinds 
of satisfactions in belonging to it. They constitute simply an attitude 
of wanting to belong. p 

PREDISPOSITION TO TAKE A MEMBER’S ROLE. Å person who wants to 
belong to a group, in short, wants to act, or to be reacted to, or both, 
in ways which are possible to him as a group member. That is, he is 
predisposed to want to take a role as group member. Taking a role, 
you will recall, involves not only carrying out certain role behaviors but 
also being responded to by others. Taking a role involves not only acting, 
perceiving, thinking, and feeling in certain ways toward certain people 
but also being acted toward, perceived, and thought and felt about in 
certain ways by certain people. Whatever satisfactions a person finds in 
belonging to a group he obtains by taking a role as member of that group. 
Taking the role may have been, at first, only a means of obtaining such 
satisfactions. But means often become ends; taking the role becomes, so to 
speak, its own source of satisfaction. This accounts for a good deal of 
the persistence of role behavior which we noted in Chapter 13. 

The role which a person wants to take may be a very specific one, 
such as that of club president or class clown. Or he may simply want to 
“be a member,” without reference to any particular role which would 
distinguish him from other members. He may want to take it in a way 
which is disapproved by the group norms, though he runs the risk of 
being rejected by the group if he does so. In any case he is motivated 
in personal ways to take the role in his own, personal manner. His own 
individuality, however, must be expressed within the limits of the roles 
provided by the group norms, and insofar as a person is predisposed to 
belong to a group, he is also predisposed to take a role within those limits. 

CONFIDENCE THAT ONE’S OWN UNDERSTANDING OF NORMS IS SHARED WITH 
OTHERS. A person cannot take a role at all, of course, without making 
use of the shared norms by which roles are defined. But he may be moti- 
vated to take a role as group member without being very sure about 
how to do it. Confidence in taking a desired role presupposes enough 
experience with the group to know its norms, values, and standards. A 
necessary part of such confidence is a reasonable degree of certainty as 
to how one will be responded to by others as one takes a role in a certain 
way. New members and marginal members of groups are particularly 
apt to be lacking in this kind of confidence in taking their own roles. 

Confidence of this kind represents a third characteristic of positive 
belongingness. The first characteristic which we noted was a predis- 
position to find motive satisfaction as a group member. This can be done 
only by taking a member's role, and a predisposition to do so constitutes 
the second characteristic of belongingness. These three characteristics 
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thus provide our definition of positive belongingness: a predisposition to 
find motive satisfaction by taking a member's role, in confident anticipa- 
tion that one’s own understanding of the group norms is shared by other 
members. 

SOME CONSEQUENCE OF BELONGINGNESS. In Chapter 1 we pointed to 
an instance of how behavior was affected by attitudes of belongingness. 
Army Air Forces psychologists found that “the sense of being a member 
of a group in which flying and fighting were the only accepted ways of 
behaving” was more important than any other single factor in combat 
performance. You doubtless know of other groups of which similar 
things might be said—for example, football teams which develop ‘“‘fight- 
ing spirit” and perform heroic feats. When many or most of the members 
of a group have strong attitudes of belongingness, they tend to serve as 
sources of increased motivation for one another. A kind of circular 
reaction is set up. The more frequently and the more obviously members 
demonstrate to one another that they are already motivated to take their 
roles in “proper” ways, the more they intensify one-another’s motivation 
to do so. They come to want to fly, to fight, to win, or to do whatever 
their roles call for, more-than they did before. This increase of motiva- 
tion by mutual interstimulation is what we have already referred to as 
group reinforcement. : . 

The principle of group reinforcement is similar to F. H. Allport’s 
principle of social facilitation, except in one important respect. Group 
reinforcement depends upon the assumption of shared norms, whereas 
Social facilitation does not. According to the principle of group reinforce- 
ment, increased motivation represents. not merely increased intensity of 
stimulation through sights and sounds but rather increased intensity of 
any or all the forces which lead a person to take a role. Group members 
mutually reinforce such motivation in one another as each of them 
demonstrates by his behavior that taking the role properly is of supreme 
importance. Thus, the more obviously a member takes his proper role 
eagerly and spontaneously—as in flying or fighting—the more vividly he 
calls to the attention of others that manner of taking the role. And the 
More vividly such role-taking is called to their attention, the more 
intensely they are motivated to take their own roles in similar ways. And 
80, as members influence one another, there results a “spiraling” effect. 
In its most extreme form we have the complete microcosm—e.g., lynching 
Mobs—in which an extreme form of taking a role becomes the only way 
of taking it. 

There is another consequence—or at least a concomitant—of group 
belongingness which is of great importance. As LeBon and miany others 
have noted, individuals sometimes get “caught up” into a group or a 
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crowd so that they lose their sense of separate identity. What happens 
under these circumstances is that what the individual wants to do and 
what he perceives as demanded by his role come to be identical. As he 
becomes more intensely motivated to take a certain role—say that of 
torturer in a lynching mob—he also becomes more convinced that it is 
the one and only possible role demanded of him. For once in his life, 
others expect him to be exactly what he wants to be. The world (i.e., 
his world of social reality) perceives him precisely as he perceives himself. 
There is no more complete sense of support for the ego than this experi- 
ence of being evaluated by the world of social reality precisely as one 
evaluates oneself. 

Group belongingness always carries with it this kind of ego support, 
though ordinarily to a less degree than that suggested by the preceding 
illustrations. To the extent that we feel that we belong and feel that 
others feel we belong, we have the security of being accepted by others 
at our own evaluation of ourselves. With rare exceptions, as a matter 
of fact, it is the sense of belongingness which makes possible the “good 
focus” described in Chapter 11 as the basis of the attitude of security. If 
we take as social reality those shared frames of reference which enable us 
to communicate about things—including ourselves—then belongingness 
consists in large part of a conviction that one’s own role has a place in 
the world of reality. 


Group cohesiveness 

( “Belongingness” refers to characteristics of a single individual, whereas 
“cohesiveness” has to do with characteristics of a group as a whole. The 
term “cohesive” means, literally, “sticking together,” and we shall use it 
in this sense. More exactly, we shall use it as meaning “behaving to- 
gether” on the part of group members—though not necessarily behaving 
in the same way, and not necessarily in close physical proximity. A 
cohesive group is one whose members’ behavior is determined by shared 
understandings of their own and one another's roles, and whose members 
are motivated to take their roles as commonly understood. The more 
cohesive a group, the more effectively its norms influence the behavior 
of its members. The measure of its cohesiveness is its power to influence 
its members.* 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COHESIVENESS AND BELONGINGNESS. Ordi- 
narily, a cohesive group is one whose members have a strong sense of be- 
longingness, as contrasted with weak attitudes of belongingness on the part 
of members of noncohesive groups. Hence, nearly all that has been said 


* We are indebted to Festinger, Schachter, and Back (1950) for this formulation, 
though not for this exact wording. 
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about the conditions and consequences of individual belongingness also 
applies to group cohesiveness. A group is thus most cohesive when its 
members (1) find membership in it attractive; (2) are motivated to take 
their roles, as assigned; and (3) share common understandings of the 
group norms. A group whose members have these individual charac- 
teristics of belongingness is a different kind of group from one whose 
members do not have them. We shall point later to some of the different 
properties of groups which differ in this respect. 

The characteristics of individual belongingness do not necessarily go 


- together, however. For example, a person may find group membership 


attractive without being motivated to take the roles he is supposed to _ 
take as a member. The “slacker” who wants the advantages of group 
membership without making the contribution expected of him would 
be such a person. And a group which included a good many “slackers” 
would not be a very cohesive one. New members, or unwelcome mem- 
bers who are kept on the fringes of a group, might represent individ- 
uals who find membership attractive and who are also motivated to take 
their roles but do not share the group norms fully. To give another 
example, many group members do not find their membership attractive, 
even though they share the group norms completely and are motivated 
to take their roles (because the consequences of not taking them are 
even less attractive). Further illustrations might be given of individuals 
who have one or more of the characteristics of belongingness and lack 
the others. It seems clear that groups made up of such kinds of persons 
will not be very cohesive. 

Cohesiveness, of course, is a matter of degree. There are probably 
few groups all of whose members have all the characteristics of individual 
belongingness in high degree, even for brief periods of time. At the 
other extreme, there are probably no groups all of whose members have 
None of the characteristics of belongingness. Such a group would have 
no cohesiveness and would not continue to exist. In general, then, a 
group becomes more cohesive as belongingness increases on the part of 
More of its individual members. The larger the proportion of members 
whose belongingness increases, the more cohesive a group becomes. And 
the more nearly such increase in belongingness applies to all three of 
its characteristics, the more cohesive a group becomes. 

PROBLEMS OF OBSERVING GROUPS AS UNITS. The most direct way of 
determining a group cohesiveness would be to observe it in action. If it 
shows good teamwork, gets things done, and sticks together in spite of 
disruptive influences, we should probably assign it a high rating in 
Cohesiveness. But to observe a group is not so easy as to observe an indi- 
vidual. The different members of a group often separate and do things 
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that seem unrelated, whereas a single person acts (outwardly, at least) 
as a unit; he stays within his skin, at least; but there is no “skin” within 
which we can locate a group. Most of us, moreover, are so trained to 
keep our eyes on single persons that we find it hard to watch a whole 
group as a unit; we see the individual trees, so to speak, but not the forest. 

Social psychologists have two general methods of dealing with this 
difficulty. The first, and more direct, method is to make observations 
of group accomplishment. Ifa group sets itself to a task which none of its 
members can perform alone—such as winning a basketball game—then the 
accomplishment represents a group product. A touchdown in football, 
or a grand slam in bridge, is the result of group behavior; it would be 
meaningless to speak of either as individual behavior. In the same way, 
the singing of a chorus, the performance of a play, or the reaching of a 
group decision by a conference staff, are group products. They can be” 
observed and evaluated, as accomplishments, in precisely the same ways 
as a solo performance or a single person’s decision. 

The second method of observing group behavior is less direct. It 
consists in pooling, in one way or another, observations of individual 
behavior (including verbal behavior, as in expressions of attitudes). The 
pooled result tells us something about the group as a whole but nothing 
at all about any individual member of the group. Some samples of ways 
of pooling observations of individuals are as follows: 


average frequencies of individual behavior: e.g., frequency per member, 
„per hour of observation, of using the pronoun “we”; 

dispersion (scatter, or heverogeneity): e.g., the standard deviation of 
attitude scores of all persons in the group on some issue relevant to the 
group; 

percentage frequency of certain of behavior: e.g., of aggressive 
behavior directed toward other Bee members; 4 e 

percentage of members showing a certain behavior: e.g., percentage of 
members absent from work once or more during a certain period. 

In the next section we shall make use of several kinds of indexes 
of cohesiveness, of both types. The important thing to remember, mean- 
while, is that such indexes refer to characteristics of the group as a whole. 
They are associated with characteristics of individuals, but they refer to 
properties of groups. 


SOME CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH 
COHESIVENESS 


We shall review here a few investigations which have pointed to 
certain conditions associated with varying degrees of group cohesiveness 
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easured by one or more of the indexes mentioned above. Most of 
‘studies, you will note, were made either in an industrial or a war- 
ime setting. Many of them have been presented by their authors as 
tudies of “morale.” We shall use this term in its everyday sense rather 
an as a technical term. When we do use it, however, we shall be refer- 
ing to it as something which is group-shared, rather than as merely “indi- 
idual morale.” 
_ There is one caution to bear in mind as you draw conclusions from 
ese studies. The various conditions associated with cohesiveness—such 
is satisfying personal relationships, for example—must not be assumed to 
be causes of it. In most cases, it is just as likely that these conditions result 
group cohesiveness. A person who enters a cohesive group usually 
ds ready-made most of the conditions necessary for satisfying personal 
ionships. The relationship between cohesiveness and these various 
ions is thus a circular one. The greater the degree to which these 
ions are present, the greater the likelihood of cohesiveness, and 
e greater the degree of cohesiveness, the greater the likelihood that the 
her conditions will also be found. 


ortunities for satisfying individual motives 
_ related to group activity 

As we have already noted, a group is most cohesive, other things being 
equal, when its members find greatest opportunity for satisfying their 
individual motives. For example, if two groups of industrial employees 
worked under conditions which were otherwise equal; we should expect 
to find greater cohes‘veness in the group whose members were better 
Satisfied with their pay. It is also true that shared dissatisfactions some- 
times provide a basis for group cohesiveness, temporarily at least. But in 
‘the long run such groups are not as apt to hold their members as are 
those whose cohesiveness is based upon satisfactions. Hence, in the long 
Tun, their cohesiveness is low. 

__ This expected relationship between individual satisfaction and group 
cohesiveness rests upon the assumption that the group members will 
ommunicate with one another about their satisfactions or dissatisfactions 
With the’rate of pay. Asa result of communication, shared norms arise— 
Not only concerning what constitutes good pay but also concerning the 
Members’ roles in expressing their satisfaction or dissatisfaction. That is, 
Mma highly cohesive group the prescribed role is apt to call for expressions 
of satisfaction, whereas in a noncohesive group the role is more likely to 
Permit or even to encourage expressions of dissatisfaction. Thus, commu- 
Nication results in shared norms according to which the members’ roles 
in the one case are attractive ones, and in the other case are not. If there 
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were no communication about the matter, and no shared norms, there 
would be little or no relationship between individual satisfaction and 
group cohesiveness. 

Any kind of satisfaction, presumably, can lead to increased cohesive- 
ness, provided it leads to the expression of satisfaction and to shared 
norms according to which members’ roles are viewed as attractive. We 
shall postpone for later discussion, however, those satisfactions which 
have to do specifically with interpersonal relations and shall deal here 
only with sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction which originally stem 
from outside the group itself—from “working conditions,” for example, 
or from relations to “‘outsiders’”—but which are more or less closely related 
to the functions of the group. 

During World War II, some social psychologists (Katz and Hyman, 
1947) made a comparative study of “worker morale” in five shipbuilding 
yards, Production records were much better in some of these yards than 
in others. For example, in one it took, on the average, about seven 
months from laying the keel to delivering the ship, a job which in another 
yard took only two months, for the same type of ship. Since many kinds 
of conditions were different in these five yards, the investigators were 
asked to find out how much of the difference in production rate could be 
attributed to the single factor of worker morale. Their inquiry was made 
easier by the circumstance that one of the best and one of the poorest 
of the yards (in respect to production rates) were situated next to each 
other and had recently been taken over by a single management. Thus 
many factors were controlled; in particular, living and traveling condi- 
tions for workers were about the same in the two yards. These conditions, 
for both sets of men, were far from satisfactory; for example, thousands 
of them were crowded into summer tourist cabins and trailer camps, 
where they had to remain through the New England winter. Roughly 
speaking, then, out-plant conditions for the two yards were similar; 
yet Yard E required, on the average, 207 days to construct the same ship 
which was turned out in 76 days, on the average, in Yard C. 

Information about morale was obtained by open-ended interviewing 
of a random sample of workers in each plant. According to these two 
samples, living and travel conditions were almost identical for the men 
in the two yards. In one important respect, however, the yards differed: 
there were more skilled workers in Yard C than in Yard E, and the 
average weekly earnings in Yard C were higher. Thirty-seven percent of 
Yard Æ workers earned less than $45 a week, whereas of their fellows in 
neighboring Yard C only 6 percent were in this earning category. This 
fact, as you will note in the following table, is reflected in the high 
degree of dissatisfaction with wages in Yard E. This difference, inciden- 
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tally, resulted in large part from the fact that Yard C had been in opera- 
tion longer and had therefore trained or attracted a larger proportion of 
skilled workers. 

The table shows several other comparisons between the two yards 
with respect to various kinds of satisfactions. You will notice that in all 
but one instance (working shift), the percentages of satisfied workers are 
higher in Yard C than in Yard Æ. In several instances (especially satis- 
faction with wages and with production) the differences are conspicuous. 


Yard E* Yard C* 

Satisfaction with Satisfied, % Dissatisfied, % Satisfied, % Dissatisfied, % 
Wages E $ 40 83 15 
Length of working day.. 83 8 96 0 
Working shift . 83 7 73 9 
Working conditions ...... 74 21 87 12 
Promotional policy ..... 50 33 70 24 
Use of workers’ time ...... 49 35 60 13 
Use of workers’ skills... 56 $1 66 21 
Production ......... 31 54 70 16 


* Adapted from Katz and Hyman; 1947. Percentages of those “satisfied in some 
respects, dissatisfied in others” and of those from whom responses were not obtained 
are not included in this table. 


One other difference, not included in the table, is still more marked: 67 
percent of the men in Yard C expressed “confidence in management,” 
either spontaneously or when asked about it, but only 20 percent of the 
men in Yard E expressed similar confidence. 

This study illustrates particularly well the circular relationship 
between production and morale. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
in Yard E the men’s dissatisfactions with many conditions contributed 
something to their low production record. And yet poor production 
itself was one of the sources of their dissatisfaction. The investigators 
point this out, as follows: 


At Yard E the men themselves envied their fellow workers at Yard C, 
hot only on account of their higher earnings, but also because of the 
better production record of Yard C. The men in both yards were inter- 
ested in shipbuilding; they liked the type of work, and identified them- 
selves with the ships they produced. Thus even at Yard E, with its poor 
record of turning out ships, there was a solid basis for increasing produc- 
tion in the future. 


In this study, production—which represents the pooled efforts of 
Many men—may be taken as one index of cohesiveness. It is not, in this 
instance, a pure index; we have noted that it is the result of factors other 
than group-shared norms and attitudes (¢.g., the higher proportion of 
skilled workers in Yard C accounts in part for its greater productiveness). 
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Like other impure indexes, however—such as 1.Q. as a measure of native 
intelligence—it is better than none, provided we bear in mind its limita- 
tions. With this caution, we may conclude from this study that group 
cohesiveness was greater when opportunities for satisfaction of individual 
motives of many kinds were greater. 


Satisfying interpersonal relations 

The two naval air squadrons described at the beginning of this chapter 
were quite different with respect to their members’ attitudes toward one 
another. The men in Squadron A liked one another more as flying com- 
panions, and disliked one another less, than did the men in Squadron B. 
We shall indicate here several ways in which this matter of likes and dis- 
likes within a group may be studied, making particular use of the data 
from the two naval air squadrons. And we shall continue to make the 
assumption that the relationship between personal liking and cohesive- 
ness is a circular one. That is, other things being equal, the more the 
members of a group come to like one another, the more cohesive it will 
be; and the more cohesive a group becomes (as a result of factors other 
than personal liking), the more its members will come to like one another. 

PREFERENCE FOR OWN GROUP MEMBERS OVER OUTSIDERS. Some of the 
differences between these two air squadrons may be summarized as 
follows: 


SquadronA Squadron B 
Percent of all positive choices which were ' 


given to squadron members 00.0.0... 100 83 
Percent of all rejections which were given 
to squadron members „u 23 89 


These data tell us that the men in Squadron A prefer one another 
to all outsiders as flying companions, whereas the men in Squadron B are 
not unanimous in preferring one another to outsiders. They also tell 
us that most of the individuals whom the men in Squadron B did not 
want as flying companions were from their own squadron, whereas most 
of those not wanted by the men in Squadron A were outsiders. In view 
of Jenkins’ evidence for the superior morale of Squadron A, we can be 
fairly certain that there is a close relationship between their higher morale 
and their greater preference for their own squadron members, as com- 
pared with Squadron B. 

GREATER FREQUENCY OF LIKES THAN DISLIKES WITHIN THE GROUP. Ân- 
other way of comparing the preferences and rejections of the men in 
these two squadrons is as follows: 
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7 Squadron A Squadron B 
Percent of all in-squadron choices which 


BE WETE positive ae 88 53 
Percent of all in-squadron choices which 
were negative (rejections) „u 12 47 


, again, the differences are clear. In Squadron B there are almost 
s many rejections as positive choices for one another, whereas in Squad- 
fon A there are more than seven times as many positive choices as rejec- 
tions of one another. Mutual liking, as well as preference for squadron 
nembers over outsiders, is associated with high morale. 

_ SHARING OF LIKES AND DISLIKES. Squadron A was characterized by 
more sharing of likes than was Squadron B, which in turn was character- 
zed by more sharing of dislikes than was Squadron A. This is shown in 
the following data: 


Men chosen by: Squadron A Squadron B 
= 9 


only one or two of own group .. 3 
three or more of own group . a 3 1 
five or more of own group... s 3 0 
eight or more of own group. 1 A 
T Men rejected by: 
Only one of own group ...... s 


two or more of own group 
nine or more of own group .. va ene 0: dl 


In Squadron B, in fact, there is only one man a liking for whom is 
Shared by more than two members, and none who is liked by more than 
three. In contrast to this, there are eight members of Squadron A who 
agree in liking the same man, and six who share a liking for another man 
(both squadron officers). Conversely, not a single member of Squadron 4 
is Tejected by more than one of his mates, whereas more than half of 
the men of Squadron B share a dislike of one of their members (one of 
the squadron officers). 

ABSENCE OF CLIQUES WITHIN THE GROUP. As you saw in Figure 25 (p. 
17), there are two cliques in Squadron B—i.¢., subgroups (as it happens, 
of four members each: individuals 2, 3, 6, and 7; and 12, 13, 16, and 17) 
hich are closely knit. Members of each clique choose only one another, 
ject only outsiders, and (with a single exception) are chosen only by 
one another. In Squadron A there are no such cliques. If we define as 
a clique any subgroup all of whose positive choices and none of whose 
‘Tejections are made among themselves, then the comparable figures for 
€ two squadrons are as follows: 


Squadron A Squadron B 


Percent of all positive choices given within 5 


cliques uw e a a 0 
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Thus divisiveness, as well as the sharing of rejections, is associated with 
the low morale of Squadron B. : 

PERSONAL LIKING ASSOCIATED WITH HOMOGENEITY OF ATTITUDE. So 
far, we have cited only one study concerning the close relationship of 
cohesiveness and group members’ liking of one another. Several other 
studies, using various indexes of cohesiveness, point to the same con- 
clusions. In some of these, homogeneity of attitudes on issues of impor- 
tance to the group is taken as an index of cohesivenéss. The presumption 
is that communication among the members of a group is more likely to 
lead to similar attitudes toward matters of importance to them if the 
group is a relatively cohesive one than if it is not. But since other 
factors, too, might contribute to homogeneity of attitudes, this indirect 
index of cohesiveness is by no means a perfect one. 

Thus, in the study of the Bennington College community to which 
we have already referred several times, there was a strong tendency for 
members of friendship groups to be alike in respect to those attitudes 
which were most distinctive of upper-class students in general and student 
leaders in particular. Or, to put it the other way around, those who were 
very much alike in such attitudes chose one another as friends a good 
deal more frequently than could happen by sheer chance. This was true 
to a greater extent of those who held non-conservative (“approved”) 
attitudes on issues of importance to this community than of those whose 
attitudes were distinctly conservative. It is concluded that “the non- 
conservatives are a more cohesive group than the conservatives; the former 
tend to choose each other, and to be chosen by the latter” (Newcomb, 
1943). 

One more study, also dealing with an entire community, may be 
mentioned. Just after World War II, several social psychologists (Fes- 
tinger et al., 1950) studied a community of married students living in 
newly built housing units constructed by a university. The community 
was divided into units of multiple apartments or groups of houses, and 
the residents of each unit were studied as a group. There were seven to 
thirteen families in each unit. Sociometric questionnaires were given, 
in which respondents were free to choose residents of either their own 
or other units. Their attitudes toward a tenants’ organization were also 
ascertained by interviewers. It was found that in those units where the 
largest proportions of choices were expressed for other residents of the 
same unit, there was greatest uniformity in attitudes toward the tenants’ 
organization. In the units where uniformity was greatest, some pre- 
vailing attitudes were favorable and others unfavorable to the tenants’ 


organization, and in some cases merely indifferent. Thus two indexes © 


of cohesiveness—degree of personal liking and homogeneity of attitude— 
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were in fairly close agreement. The investigation demonstrated that cohe- 
siveness, as measured in either way, was related to opportunities for intra- 
unit communication. Both personal liking and uniformity of attitude 
were greater when “ecological” conditions (e.g., the physical arrange 
ments of doors and stairways) were such that the residents encountered 
one another more frequently, 


Thus we conclude that group members’ personal liking for, one 
another tends to go along with other aspects of cohesiveness. For most 
people, under most conditions, there seems to be no motive more impor- 
tant to satisfy than that of interacting with people whom they like. 
Groups which provide such motive satisfaction to most of their members 
tend to be cohesive groups. 


Shared fask-involvement 

You have almost certainly had the experience of completely “losing 
yourself” in some activity. This experience, in more technical terms, 
is one in which a person is so absorbed in the pursuit of a goal that he 
is, for the moment, at least, free from threat orientation and insecurity 
(as defined in Chapter 11). It is an experience which can happen to a 
person in solitude (as in solving a problem), in symbolic interaction 
with others (as in writing a letter or reading a book), or in the presence 
of others. Under any of these conditions it is not, of course, an all-or-none 
experience; there can be any degree of absorption in a goal-oriented 
activity. 

According to the principle of social reinforcement (p. 633), we might 
expect that the experience would be more vivid under appropriate group 
conditions than under solitary conditions. The evidence available is 
consistent with this expectation. Groups whose members have had such 
experiences together are particularly apt to be cohesive. Groups which 
are already cohesive, furthermore, are particularly likely to provide such 
experiences for their members. Thus, once more, we find a circular rela- 
tionship: the conditions which make cohesiveness possible are themselves 
enhanced by cohesiveness. We shall illustrate this point by two studies. 

‘A STUDY OF DEMOCRATIC AND AUTHORITARIAN “ATMOSPHERES.” In one 


" of the best-known social-psychological experiments of recent years, four 


groups of eleven-year-old children were compared as they participated in 
weekly club meetings under different kinds of adult leadership (Lippitt, 
1940; Lippitt and White, 1947). Each group met for several successive 
weeks with a leader who used “democratic” procedures, then with a 
second who used “authoritarian,” and a third who used “laissez-faire” 
ones. The sequence of these types of leadership was varied in the different 
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clubs. Each of these kinds of leader roles was taken (in one group or 
another) by all four of the men who served as leaders; thus differences 
in the children’s behavior could be attributed to differences in procedures, 
not to differences in the leaders’ personalities. We shall consider only 
the first two leader roles, which the men were trained to take according 
to the following instructions (Lippitt and White, 1947): 


Plan for authoritarian leadership role. Practically all policies as regards 
club activities and procedures should be determined by the leader. The 
techniques and activity steps should be communicated by the authority, 
one unit at a time, so that future steps are in the dark to a large degree. 
The adult should take considerable responsibility for assigning the ac- 
tivity tasks and companions of each group member. The dominator 
should keep his standards of praise and criticism to himself in evaluating 
individual and group activities. He should also remain fairly aloof from 
active group participation, except in demonstrating. 

Plan for democratic leadership role. Wherever possible, policies should 
be a matter of group decision and discussion, with active encouragement 
and assistance by the adult leader. The leader should attempt to see that 
activity perspective emerges during the discussion period, with the general 
steps to the group goal becoming clarified. Wherever technical advice is 
needed, the leader should try to suggest two or more alternative procedures 
from which chdice can be made by the group members. Everyone should 
be free to work with whomever he chooses, and the divisions of respon- 
sibility should be left up to the group. The leader should attempt to 
communicate in an objective, fact-minded way the bases for his praise 
and criticism of individual and group activties. He should try to be a 
regular group member in spirit but not do much of the work (so that 
comparisons of group productivity can be made between the groups) - 


The democratically led groups held their first theetings before the author- 
itarian groups did, and whatever activity the former group chose (e.g. 
making papier maché masks) was dictated to one of the latter groups with 
which it was matched. Thus the factor of group activity, along with many 
other factors (e.g., intelligence, popularity), was controlled for the two 
kinds of groups. 

The behavior of both leaders and children was recorded by several 
observers. Their records show that the leaders carried out their instruc: 
tions very closely. For example, orders were given by authoritarian 
leaders about 15 times as frequently as by democratic leaders, and “guid- 
ing suggestions” about five times as often by democratic as by authori- 
tarian leaders. Under these different conditions of leadership, the demo- 
cratically conducted groups showed a good deal more cohesiveness than 
the authoritarian groups, as indicated by the following differences in the 
behavior of group members: 
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Behaviors more characteristic of 
democratic groups 
Friendly, confiding behavior 
“Group-minded suggestions” 
Group activity before leader ar- 
rives, during his absence 

Relatively little “horseplay” 

No “scapegoating” 

Use of “we,” “us” and*“‘ours” 


. 645 . 
Behaviors more characteristic of 
authoritarian groups 
Critical discontent 
Demands for individual attention 
Group activity continues only 
when leader is presnt 


_ Considerable “horseplay” 


Considerable “scapegoating” 
Use of “I,” “me” and “mine” 


At the end of twelve sessions, members of one democratic and one 
authoritarian group were asked to vote on the following questions 
(Lippitt, 1939): 


(a) whether the meetings should stop or continue for a longer period, 
and (b) what should be done with the group property, the masks. All of 
the A-group voted to stop with that meeting; four of the D-group voted 
to continue the club meeting. All of the A-group members claimed some 
mask for their own, to take home (e.g., “Give me mine,” “Give us our 
masks”); all of the D-group members suggested a group disposal of one 
or more of the masks (e.g, “Give the pirate to Mr.’ Lippitt,” “Give the 
black one to the teacher”). 


There are thus many indications of greater cohesiveness in the 
democratic than in the authoritarian groups. At the moment we are 
interested not in relating these differences to leadership (we shall return 
to this aspect later) but in pointing to task involvement as one particular 
aspect of cohesiveness. As suggested by the evidence which appears above, 
the groups whose members became absorbed in the work of mask-making 
(the democratic groups) were also the groups which showed other signs 
of cohesiveness—e.g., the use of “we” instead of “I” and the desire to 
continue the club meetings. We do not know the extent to which cohe- 
siveness resulted from a shared sense of task involvement or the extent 
to which the latter resulted from the former. But we do know that they 
go together. 

One final difference between these two kinds of groups must be noted. 
It was quite clear that the members of the authoritarian groups resented 
their leaders’ “interference,” whereas members of the democratic groups 
had no such resentment. (This would probably not be true of all chil- 
dren, everywhere, but it was true of these American children accustomed 
to relatively little authoritarianism.) Evidence of this came both from 
direct statements obtained in interviews after the experiment and from 
behavior observations—e.g., direct and indirect signs of discontent with 
and rebellion against the leader on the part of authoritarian group 
members. The leader was a source of threat to members of the authori- 
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tarian, but not of the democratic groups. Members of the latter groups 
were relatively goal oriented—in relation to the task—whereas the authori- 
tarian group members were relatively threat oriented—in relation to the 
leader. Cohesive groups are usually (though not universally) more goal 
oriented than threat oriented. 

A STUDY OF GROUP DECISION AND INDUSTRIAL MORALE. A study to 
which we have already referred (Coch and French, 1948, see p. 256) 
points to similar conclusions, although it was made in a totally different 
setting. It began with a very practical problem: how could the manage- 
ment of a factory overcome the almost universal resistance on the part of 
its piecework employees to necessary changes in methods and jobs? Not 
only did the workers in this plant dislike such changes; the majority of 
them (as in many other plants) became less efficient in the new jobs and 
never succeeded in becoming as efficient as did other workers who started 
afresh on the same jobs. This difficulty in changing jobs occurred in spite 
of the fact that workers were paid at piece rates and could have increased 
their wages by turning out more work. The plant in which this experi- 
ment was made produced pajamas; fluctuating styles and prices often 
made it necessary to substitute new operations for old ones. 

Earlier studies had convinced the investigators that skill was a minor 
factor and motivation a major one in this failure to learn new jobs. They 
had reason to believe, moreover, that there was a good deal of group 
support for the kinds of motives that prevented the attainment of pro- 
ficiency by workers after transfer to new jobs. Some of these factors are 
summarized as follows: 


Interviews with operators who have been transferred to a new job re- 
veal a common pattern of feelings and attitudes which are distinctly differ- 
ent from those of successful non-transfers. In addition to resentment 
against the management for transferring them, the employees typically 
show feelings of frustration, loss of hope of ever regaining their former 
level of production and status in the factory, feelings of failure, and a 
very low level of aspiration. 


These attitudes about transfers were supported by widespread norms. 
It was widely believed, for example, that workers were shifted when they 
began to earn too much money at the old job, and many operators pre- 
ferred to leave rather than change jobs. Hence it usually happened that 
when a group of them were transferred together they started the new job 
with shared attitudes of resentment against the management. Individual 
production was very effectively restricted by norms concerning overpro- 
duction and “rate-busting” (exceeding the group-set norms of produc- 
tion, and thus incurring the risk of having piece rates reduced). The in- 
fluence of group norms upon a single worker's production is illustrated 
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in Figure 26, which shows the production record of one presser who 
became the victim of group scapegoating when her associates discovered 
that she was exceeding the group standard. After the twentieth day, this 
group was broken up; all the other members transferred to other jobs, 
leaving only the “scapegoat operator” at the original job. The influence 
_ of the group norms is shown by the speed with which her production 
soared as soon as the group pressure was removed. 


Production units 
3 


30 
: of experience in the group 
Fic. 26. Daily production records of one presser as a group 


member, and later as an individual worker. (Coch and 
French, 1948.) 


In view of all these facts, the investigators planned an experiment with 
group decision as the major variable. The members of one group, which 
served as a control, were shifted to new jobs in the “traditional” manner: 


The production department modified the job, and a new piece rate 
was set. A group meeting was held in which the control group was told 
that the change was necessary because of competitive conditions, and that 
a new piece rate had been set. The new piece rate was thoroughly ex- 
plained by the time study man, questions were answered, and the meeting 
dismissed. 


The procedure with three experimental groups, however, was quite dif- 
ferent. The following account refers to Experimental Group I, which 
differed in only minor ways from the other experimental groups. 


Before any changes took place, a group meeting was held with all the 
operators to be changed. The need for change was presented as dramati- 
cally as possible, showing two identical garments produced in the factory; 
one was produced in 1946 and sold for 100% more than its fellow in 1947. 
The group was asked to identify the cheaper one and could not do it. 
This demonstration effectively shared with the group the entire problem 
of the necessity of cost reduction. A general agreement was reached that 
a savings could be effected by removing the “frills” and “fancy” work from 
the garment. . . . Management then presented a plan to set the new job 
and piece rate... . The group approved the plan (though no formal group 
decision was reached) and chose the operators to be specially trained. A 
sub-meeting with the “special” operators was held immediately following 
the meeting with the entire group. They displayed a cooperative and 
interested attitude and immediately presented many good suggestions. 
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The results of the experiment are summarized in graphic form in 
Figure 27. (The gaps in the production figures occur because these groups 
were paid on a time basis, rather than by piecework, for the first two days 
after the change.) Figure 27 shows that the control group made practically 
no increase in production after the initial drop; this was exactly what had 

always happened before. All three experimental groups, however, made 
an almost immediate recovery—and then went on to exceed their former 
levels. One of the reasons for the relatively slow recovery of Experimental 
Group I, incidentally, is interesting. This group was larger than the other 
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Fic. 27. Productivity of experimental and control groups before and after transfer 
to modified jobs. (Coch and French, 1948.) 


two, in which “a more intimate atmosphere was established.” All the 
members of Groups II and III had been treated as the “special operators” 
in Experimental Group I had been treated. 

Observations of behavior differences between the control and the 
experimental groups helped to account for the difference in production 
rates: 


[In the control group] resistance developed almost immediately after 
the change occurred. Marked expressions of aggression against manage- 
ment occurred, such as conflict with the methods engineer, expression 
of hostility against the supervisor, deliberate restriction of production, 
and lack of cooperation with the supervisor. There were 17% quits in 
the first forty days. Grievances were filed againt the piece rate. . . . 
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[In Experimental Group I} the attitude was cooperative and permis- 
sive. They worked well with the methods engineer, the training staff, and 
the supervisor. (The supervisor was the same person in the cases of the 
control group and Experimental Group I.) There were no quits in this 
group in the first forty days. This group might have presented a better 
learning record if work had not been scarce during the first seven days. 
There was one act of aggression against the supervisor recorded in the 
first forty days. . . . Experimental Groups 2 and 3 . . . worked well with 
their supervisor and no indications of aggressions were observed from 
these groups. There were no quits in either of these groups in the first 
forty days. (Coch and French, 1948) 


In this experiment, as in the one with the children’s clubs, we find 
‘resentment against authority coupled with low task-involvement. In both 
perimcats, also, freedom for spontaneous participation with authorities 
s with high task involvement. One of the reasons why “democratic” 
procedures are often so effective is this: they allow individuals to become 
‘goal oriented (or task involved) along with other group members—in- 
cluding authorities—while freeing them from the threat orientation that 
is associated with resentment of authority. 

In both kinds of groups, finally, we find social reinforcement of the 
dominant attitude. In the more democratic groups task involvement is 
socially reinforced, with consequent increases in production. In the more 
authoritarian groups resentment of leaders is socially reinforced, along 
with restriction of production. Under certain circumstances strong group 
cohesiveness may be associated with socially reinforced motives of threat- 
oriented nature, but this is ordinarily a less effective basis for cohesiveness 
than socially reinforced motives of goal-oriented nature. 


Cohesiveness, social reinforcement, and group 

effectiveness 

The effectiveness with which any group functions is very largely de- 
termined by two factors: the degree to which members are motivated to 
take their roles, and the degree to which the different roles are smoothly 
integrated with one another. The kind of social reinforcement which is 
characteristic of cohesive groups can contribute greatly to both of these 
conditions of group effectiveness. i 

Human beings are inherently and almost ineradicably social—not by 
birth, but by reason of their acquired need to interact with others. The 
greatest single force in human motivation is the anticipation of satisfying 
Tesponse from other people. Such anticipated responses may be satisfying 
in their own right (i.e., affection or approval) or as means to goals (as in 
being helped). Satisfying responses of either kind provide an additional 
Source of motivation in any form of interacting behavior. 
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A group, defined as two or more persons bound together by common 
norms and interlocking roles, can provide the best possible source of such 
motivation. Whenever the relations among group members are such that 
the members reinforce one another in taking their prescribed roles, we 
have the ideal conditions for group effectiveness; strong motivation and 
smooth meshing of roles. Such a group would be a highly cohesive one. 
Both its cohesiveness and its effectiveness arise because each member is 
strongly motivated to take his own role. In doing so he not only finds 
motive satisfaction himself but also contributes to the motive satisfaction 
of the others. This is the way in which social reinforcement works in a 
highly cohesive group. 

A cohesive group is thus a source of motivation for its individual 
members, Any group, in the same way, is a potential resource for increased 
motivation for its members. Not all groups, however, make use of this 
potential resource. In many groups the resource is wasted—as, for example, 
when group norms provide for keeping production down instead of moti- 
vating individuals toward increased production. When group members 
motivate one another to work at cross purposes there is social waste, in 
the same sense, because individual efforts neutralize one another instead 
of adding up to a joint product. 

It would probably not be an exaggeration to say that the principal 
source of human waste—in our own society, at least—lies in our failure 
to take advantage of group resources for increased individual motivation. 
This failure arises not from human perverseness but because compara- 
tively few people have learned how to take advantage of the resource. 
Most of what these few people have learned, unfortunately, has not yet 
been stated in terms of general principles which can be communicated 
and verified by scientific procedures. Social psychology faces no more 
important task than that of discovering such principles, verifying them, 
and making them available for wide use. 


THE ROLE OF THE LEADER 


Perhaps the most conspicuous of all the differences between the high- 
morale and low-morale air squadrons described at the beginning of this 
chapter lay in the contrasting attitudes of the members toward their 
officers. We know nothing about these two pairs of squadron officers as 
men, but we can be fairly certain that in the one case they were widely 
believed to have the characteristics which nearly all fliers wanted in their 
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companions (see p. 618) and that in the other case they were widely 
believed not to have those characteristics. It is not surprising to.find that 
morale is good in a group whose designated leaders are respected for the 

particular qualities valued by its members, and that morale is poor in 
_ another group whose leaders are not respected because they are thought 
to lack those qualities. 

It is easy to draw unwarranted conclusions from such evidence. For 
example, we might assume that Squadron B’s low morale was caused by 
_ the inadequacies of its officers. This might be the case, but the relation- 
ship might also work the other way around. That is, a pre-existing state 
of low morale might have led the men in Squadron B to perceive their 
officers as inadequate; in that case, the perceived inadequacies of the 
officers would be a result as well as a cause of low morale. We must re- 
member that “good” leadership, like other conditions of cohesiveness, is 
circularly related to cohesiveness. 

Many people would also take it for granted that the two officers in 
Squadron A would probably make good leaders of almost any kind of 
group, whereas those in Squadron B would not. Such generalizations, 
however, are risky. We shall present here some evidence that groups may 
differ enormously in the requirements which they present for successful 
leadership. Only the most versatile and adaptable of individuals, there- 
fore, would have the qualities which might make for potential leadership 
in widely differing kinds of groups. If you think of a leader as “a person 
who has the qualities of leadership,” you may be somewhat surprised by 
this evidence. But if you think of a leader as “a person who takes a spe- 
cialized role in a group whose members share a set of norms,” you will 
not be at all surprised. If you take the former point of view, you will want 
to know what qualities characterize all leaders. (As we shall see, there 
are few if any such qualities.) But if you take the latter view, you will 
want to know the ways in which the leader's role is distinguished from 
other roles in the same group. 

We shall, of course, take the latter point of view, because it is con- 
sistent with the general position of this book. Some differentiation of roles 
occurs in all groups, as we have already noted. A leader is one whose role 
is differentiated in a special way. The exact behaviors called for by dif- 
ferent leaders’ roles vary greatly; the factor common to them all is that 
other roles are particularly dependent on them. This does not necessarily 
mean that the role relationship is one of dominance and submission to 
authority; there are many other kinds of dependence. It means simply 
that the leader's role is one which is particularly indispensable. An 
effective leader, therefore, is one who takes his role in such ways that 
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. other members are maximally motivated to take their roles in the group. 
To the extent that this occurs, we have high cohesiveness. 

These points will be developed in further detail shortly. Meanwhile, 
there is another aspect of our point of view which should be made clear. 
We shall not view the role of the leader as an all-or-none affair. That is, 
we shall not assume that in every group all the functions of leadership 
are vested in one person who takes the role of “the leader.” Since a 
leader’s role is defined in terms of relationships to other group members, 
any person is taking a leader's role to the extent that he has the defined 
relationships with others. In most groups, many members perform some 
leader functions. In most groups every member has some potentialities 
for taking a leader role. It is a matter of everyday observation, as well as 
of experimental demonstration (see Heyns, 1948), that when one person 
drops out of the leader role, or fails to take the role, another person is 
likely to assume it. And so we shall not be discussing “the leader,” as if 
he were a person apart from other group members. We shall be consider- 
ing, rather, some distinctive characteristics of the role of leader—a role 
which may be taken in varying degrees and in varying ways by one person 
or by several persons in a group. We shall describe some characteristics 
of the role and shall then assume that the person (or persons) who takes a 
role having those characteristics is a leader. so long as he takes that role 
and to the degree that he takes it. 


Leadership as a personal phenomenon 

Traditionally, leadership has not usually been looked at in this way, 
either by social psychologists or by others. Viewed in historical retrospect, 
many of the earlier studies of leadership now seem to be examples of 
“asking the wrong question’—i.e., What are the qualities in leaders that 
make them acceptable or effective as leaders? And yet, if these studies 
had not been made, we shouid have no way of knowing that leadership 
is best understood as a matter of meeting fairly specific role requirements 
rather than as a matter of personal qualities which all leaders have. One 
of the ways in which any science progresses is by discovering just why 
certain lines of inquiry are not very profitable. 

A survey (Bird, 1940) of 20 studies of leader traits published prior to 
1936 listed 79 traits included in one or more of the studies. Even though 
most of these studies had been made among high school and college 
groups in a single country (the United States), surprisingly little agree- 
ment was found among them. Only one trait, intelligence, was included 
in as many as 10 of the 20 lists. Only 28 of the 79 traits (or 35 percent) 
appeared in more than a single list, although some traits—e.g., “decisive” 
and “speed of decision” (each included in only one list)—should probably 
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be considered synonymous. Such traits as the following did not appear, 


even in the form of a synonym, in more than one list: 


accuracy in work mature 
cultured motor ability 
healthy . neat 
individuality purposeful 
industrious stable 

lively versatile 


Not only was there little agreement among these lists of traits; there 
was actually a good deal of contradiction. The traits included in the first 
column below are usually thought of as being opposed to those included 
in the second column (the number of lists on which each was included 
is also shown): 


aggressive (2) adaptable (1) 
ascendant (2) diplomatic (1) 
decisive (3, including mild (1) 
synonyms) marked suggestibility (2) 
tactful (3) 


The conclusions to which such findings point is that leaders of differ- 
ent groups have widely differing characteristics. Some groups need “mild” 
leaders and others “aggressive” ones. In certain kinds of groups, leaders 
are in fact decisive, in others suggestible. The question “What are the 
traits included in the leader role?” without reference to the remainder 
of the role system is not a very useful one. It is somewhat like asking, 
“What is the nature of the foundation of a building?” The answer, of 
course, depends upon the nature of the superstructure, what the founda- 
tion is to rest upon, the available materials, available technology, etc. 
Groups differ quite as much as buildings, and leaders quite as much as 
foundations. There are pulls and thrusts and stresses among leader and 
group members, just as there are among the building, the foundation, 
and the earth beneath. We must study both leaders and foundations as 
parts of systems. 

One social psychologist (Brown, 1936) has summarized this point of 
View by saying that two kinds of relationship to group members (not 
individual traits) characterize all leaders. First, the leader must have 
“membership character"; that is, he must belong to the group, be a mem- 
ber of it himself, subscribe to its norms, and understand its common 
Meanings. Secondly, he must be “superordinate” in one or more charac- 
teristics. That is, he must be considered stronger than the average group 
member, or brighter, or a better organizer, or a more fluent speaker, or 
more tactful, more this or more that—in fact, more almost anything which 
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is relevant to the conditions of a particular group. If leadership is studied 
from this point of view, we shall not expect to find any specific attributes 
which characterize all leaders. 


Leadership as role taking 

Such hypotheses sound plausible enough, but they have rarely been 
systematically tested. One kind of test would be to study the types of 
interaction that go on between leaders and other members of the same 
groups. If such information were available, together with data concern- 
ing the personalities of both leaders and other group members and con- 
cerning the group norms, it would be possible to study different leaders 
in relation to their role systems. We shall begin by referring to two studies 
in which some information of this kind is available. 

VARIETIES OF LEADER ROLES. At the beginning of Chapter 14 we used 
the Norton Street gang as an illustration of some of the characteristics of 
groups. Several of its members, though over 20 years of age, had never 
held regular jobs and often lacked spending money. Each member had 
had enough contact with other people more fortunately situated to know 
that people like himself were looked down upon as “street corner toughs.” 
It is hardly surprising that their spontaneously formed group began to 
take pride in its toughness. A major need around which the group had 
been formed was thus the finding of approval (from one another) instead 
of disapproval (from more fortunate people) in being tough. The succes- 
sive leaders of the group, therefore, possessed the quality of toughness as 
well as abilities of organizing the group and keeping it going in appro- 
priate activities. Doc, the recognized leader of the gang when Whyte 
studied it, had been a henchman of the previous leader, Nutsy, but when 
he succeeded in “licking” Nutsy on several occasions the leadership 
shifted to him. 

Whyte makes it clear, however, that toughness alone is not a sufficient 
qualification for leadership; nor is the leader always the best fighter. He 
is, above all, one who lives up to the code (or, in Whyte’s terms, “the 
system of mutual obligations”) and sees to it that others do so. The code 
(standards and values included in the norms) of this particular gang re- 
quired each member “to help his friends when he can and to refrain from 
doing anything to harm them.” More specifically, members were sup- 
posed to respect one another's girls and female relatives, to lend one an- 
other money when they could and to repay it, to be free spenders when 
“flush,” and to keep their promises. Whyte notes, however, that such 
obligations are much more binding upon the leader than upon the mem- 
bers whose prestige is low. The latter have little to lose if they violate 
the code, and do not necessarily sacrifice their membership by doing so. 
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But leaders, and other members with high prestige, watch themselves 
sely and if they slip are likely to lose their positions. 

The Norton Street gang, in brief, was made up of members each of 
om subscribed to common norms and each of whom had a unique 
ition, a unique role in the system. The leader, in particular, had a 
al set of relations to other members. His qualities represented not 
leadership in general” but characteristics which enabled him to take his 
special place in a particular role system determined by the particular 
needs of his group. 

_ Quite different kinds of leader roles are described in a sociometric 
‘study of an industrial training school of several hundred girls (Jennings, 
1943). The girls most frequently chosen as friends, as working compan- 
ions, and so on were nearly all individuals who held elective offices of 
Some sort. A good deal of information was gathered about the personal- 
ities of these “over-chosen” girls, and respondents were interviewed con- 
cerning their reasons for choosing these girls. The following conclusions 
drawn: 


... the “success” of a given “type” of personality in demonstrating leader- 
ship in the test-community appears dependent upon the fact that the 
population itself is comprised of so great a variety of personalities that 
No one personality “type” can win an exclusive lead over, other “types.” 
- Each leader becomes a leader through making a contribution to the mem- 
bership—a contribution which all members do not equally want or need. 
_ There is frequently very little overlap between the individuals who 

“support” one leader (as Jean) and those who support another leader 
(as Jacqueline) . 


This investigator shows that Jean’s “style” of leadership is quite different 
from that of Jacqueline, and therefore appeals to different girls with 
different needs. Jacqueline is described as being sensitive and under- 
Standing of the moods and needs of other girls. Jean, on the other hand, 
Pays little attention to the differing needs of individuals, “plays to the 
galleries,” and succeeds in infusing whole groups with her own enthusi- 
asm for various activities. According to the evidence presented, Jean's 
“followers” are mainly those who appreciate personal recognition, where- 
‘as Jacqueline attracts those who are eager for concerted action. Much 
‘tore evidence would be needed concerning the personalities of “follow- 
ers,” however, to document such conclusions fully. 

Both these studies deal with spontaneous, informal groups, which 
tend to be formed around special interests or special needs of their mem- 
bers, and which choose their own leaders. We should expect leaders of 
‘such groups to be as different as are the kinds of satisfactions which the 
members find in the group. Thus, the girls who cluster around Jacqueline 
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have in common the need for personal understanding, and so they chose 
her instead of Jean, whose followers are much more interested in mobili- 
zation for group activity. 

But it is not only in informal groups that we find a wide variety of 
leader roles. The foreman in a foundry, the chief of 2 government bureau, 
and the superintendent of a city school system all have leader roles in 
rather formal groups, but nevertheless they are very distinct roles. These 
leaders would have as much difficulty in exchanging rolés with one an- 
other as would Jean and Jacqueline—but for different reasons. In less 
formal groups, the nature of the dependence upon the leader tends to 
be personal, whereas in more formal ones the dependence tends to be 
functional—i.e., related to the functions which the group is constituted 
to perform. Hence we should expect leaders of various formal groups to 
show differences which correspond to the functions expected of them, 
just as in informal groups. The greater the degree to which such leaders 
are chosen on the basis of competence, rather than for extraneous rea- 
sons, the closer this correspondence will be. 

MOTIVATION TO TAKE THE ROLE OF LEADER. Individuals take roles, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, not only because other people expect 
them to but also because they are motivated to, This applies quite as 
much to the leader's role as to any other. But it does not follow that all 
leaders have the same kinds of motivation. The only generalizations that 
can safely be made are that all leaders are motivated to take whatever 
kinds of roles are called for (or are permitted) by their position in the 
role system. As we have defined the leader’s role, this would mean that 
every leader is motivated to have other people dependent on him in one 
way or another. For some leaders this may be a minor source of motiva- 
tion, but it must be present in some degree. The successful leader, pre- 
sumably, is motivated to have others depend on him as they take roles 
which they, in turn, are motivated to take. We should expect the nature 
of a leader’s motivation to vary with the kind of role he takes and with 
the kind of dependence on him that his role involves. 

Thus, there tends to be a kind of gravitation of certain kinds of per- 
sonalities to certain kinds of leader positions. This is well illustrated by 
the studies of the personalities of American business executives to which 
we have already referred (pp. 408 f.). Men who like to be decisive, who 
want to keep moving ahead, who tend to identify themselves with their 
superiors, and who regard their subordinates impersonally as “doers of 
work" are more apt to get into and remain in positions of business leader-, 
ship than are other men. As leaders, they like to keep their subordinates 
dependent on them for decisions, and this is what their role demands. 

Some leader roles are ideally suited for the person motivated toward 
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goals of dominance and power over other people. Others are better fitted 
for persons who want publicity and prestige. Still other leadet roles satisfy 
motives of wanting to be called upon for a particular skill. Some people 
gravitate to positions of leadership where they can serve as conciliators 
or mediators, and some find their chief satisfaction, as leaders, simply in 
seeing the completion of jobs which require the efforts of several people. 
Leader roles vary, and individuals’ motives vary. In general, each leader 
role tends to attract the kinds of persons who can find satisfaction in it. At 
the same time—especially in the less formal groups—people who assume 
leaders’ roles tend to make them over in ways which permit them the 
maximum of satisfaction. But the kinds of motives which different persons 
satisfy in taking leader roles are as variable as human personalities. Dif- 
ferent people find different kinds of motive satisfaction even in taking 
the same leader role in the same formal group, and the kinds of satisfac- 
tion vary still more, of course, in different kinds of leader roles. 

COMMON FACTORS IN LEADER ROLES. The foregoing is distinctly not 

meant to imply that different leader roles have nothing in common. It 
there were no common factors at all in different leader roles, the term 
‘would have no meaning. There are, indeed, common factors, but they 
are to be found in the leadership role—not in the persons who take such 
roles. And a role, you will remember, is not an affair of any one person 
but rather of interaction between the role taker and others in relation 
to whom his role is defined. And so the place to look for common factors 
in different leader roles is in the leader’s relation to his role associates, 
Not in his personal traits or motives. 

We have already indicated that the factor common to all leader roles 
is that other roles are particularly dependent on them. In psychological 
terms this means, of course, that the persons who take the other roles are 
_ More dependent on the person who takes the leader role than he is upon 
them. It is difficult to state just what they are dependent on him for in 
such a way that the statement applies to all groups. Whatever the nature 
of this dependence in any particular case, however, it must be perceived 
by many or most of the group members as shared dependence. There 
Must, in short, be group norms according to which the leader is perceived 
as such (whether or not this particular word is used). 

Suppose each member of a group privately regarded one of their num- 

as a person to be particularly depended upon, but without communi- 
cating with one another about him, so that no group norms were estab- 
lished concerning him as a leader. (This would be a state of pluralistic 
ignorance.) These conditions are very improbable, because group mem- 
bers usually tend to communicate and establish norms about one another. 
But under these conditions, if they were ever found, such a person would 
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not be a group leader. He would, however, be a potential leader, and it is 
likely that under some sort of emergency his capacities would be revealed 
and communicated about, with the result that he would become an actual 
leader. 

In all but the loosest kinds of groups there is far more agreement as 
to who performs (or is capable of performing) a leader's functions than 
could possibly occur by chance. Take Navy Air Squadron A, for example. 
It is almost inconceivable that about half of all the men in the squadron 
expressed a preference for the commanding officer as a strictly private 
matter. (It is equally improbable that about the same proportion of men 
in Squadron B rejected their executive officer in a strictly private manner.) 
We are practically forced to assume that if these men’s attitudes toward 
leaders had anything at all to do with the squadron morale, it was because 
the attitudes were shared and were known to be shared. 

Not only must members perceive leaders in certain ways; it is also 
necessary that leaders, if they are to be effective, perceive members in 
certain ways. If a leader is to provide some or all of the conditions just 
noted, he must have some familiarity with the group’s norms and with the 
degree to which they are shared by members. It is a very likely hypothesis, 
in fact, that spontaneously chosen leaders will be better judges of the 
degree to which norms are shared than will most other group members. 
This was found in the Bennington College community study which has 
already been referred to. 

This hypothesis has been more systematically tested in a recent study 
(Chowdhry, 1948). The groups investigated, ranging from about 20 to 40 
in size, included a student religious group, a community political group, a 
medical sorority, and a workers’ education group. Leaders were defined, 
for purposes of this study, as those receiving the highest one fifth of 
“choices” on sociometric ballots. Members of each group also responded 
to two sets of attitude items, one set being closely related and the other 
only remotely related to the purposes of the group. Thus a set of religious 
items was considered to be “relevant” for the religious group but not for 
the political group, whereas a set of political-economic items was con- 
sidered “relevant” for the political but not for the religious group. Each 
member also made a judgment as to what percentage of the total group 
would agree with each attitude item. 

The findings are very clear. In every one of the groups the leaders were 
more accurate judges of the attitudes of the total membership than were 
non-leaders on relevant but not on non-relevant items. (This statement 
refers to average judgments of leaders and of non-leaders. There were a 
few individual leaders whose judgments were no better than those of the 
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average non-leader, and a few non-leaders whose judgments were as ac- 
curate as those of the average leader.) If the leaders’ judgments had turned 
out to be superior on the non-relevant items, too, the hypothesis would 
not have been confirmed. Such a finding would have meant that leaders 
are good all-round judges of other peoples’ attitudes, regardless of the 
particular norms of the group. This would suggest that the leader of one 
group could rather readily be interchanged with the leader of a quite 
different group. The actual findings, of course, do not support this con- 
clusion. They suggest, rather, that the leader's position is a special ope in 
terms of the group's specific norms. Incidentally, since these leaders had 


not been members of their respective groups any longer than had the 


average non-member, it cannot be concluded that either their positions 
of leadership or their familiarity with group norms resulted from “senior- 
ity.” 

In these groups we know very little about the nature of shared de- 
pendence upon leaders, but it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
leaders’ greater-than-average familiarity with group norms contributed 
something to the shared dependence upon them. 

At this point we might be tempted to conclude that any role is a 
leader's role to the extent that there is shared dependence upon it. But 
there may be a good deal of shared dependence among the members of 
an office staff, for example, upon a janitor or a messenger boy, and indi- 
viduals holding such positions are not usually regarded as leaders. Shared 
dependence, then, is a necessary but not a sufficient condition of leader- 
ship. 

We have already briefly noted what seem to be the other necessary 
conditions of leadership: acceptance as a group member, and some sort 
of superordinate status within the group. Janitors and messenger boys 
would often fail to qualify as leaders of an office staff according to either 
criterion; they would rarely meet the second in particular. It is this sec- 
ond criterion which suggests something about the nature of the shared 
dependence which is essential to the leader's role. The leader's super- 
ordination must be relevant to the particular functions of the group; he 
must be regarded as superior in the “right” ways. For example, in the 
Norton Street gang superordination in fighting is useful, though not 
essential, but superordination in mathematical ability would scarcely 
qualify a member as leader, though it might be useful in incidental ways. 
By the same token, janitorial service is necessary to the members of an 
Office staff, but it is distinctly incidental and bears no conceivable rela- 
tionship to the particular functions of the group. 
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In summary, then, any role is a leader’s role to the extent that it is 
regarded as a member's role, and to the extent that there is shared de- 
pendence on it for the performance of functions regarded as relevant to 
the group's distinctive purposes. 


Leadership and cohesiveness > 

Shared dependence upon a leader is not necessarily associated with 
group cohesiveness. The members of Air Squadron B, for example, were 
dependent in many shared ways on their officers, but their morale was 
low. Similarly, the members of the clubs conducted by authoritarian 
leaders, in Lippitt and White's experiment, experienced a good deal of 
shared dependence on their leaders. (The authoritarian procedures, in 
fact, were deliberately designed to create maximum dependence on the 
leader.) Most members of these groups reported, in interviews after the 
experiment, that they had been too dependent on these leaders. And these 
groups, you will recall, were considerably less cohesive than the demo- 
cratically conducted clubs. 

We must conclude, then, either that shared dependence on leaders 
has nothing to do with group cohesiveness or that cohesiveness is apt to 
be associated only with certain kinds of shared dependence. The latter 
conclusion seems justified. When the shared dependence is of a kind that 
is welcomed, it is associated with high cohesiveness. When it is of a kind 
that is resented, it is associated with low cohesiveness. (There are certain 
exceptions to the latter statement—in particular, those’ instances when 
shared resentments against a leader serve to knit a group together, per- 
haps leading to plans for a revolt. Such a group would not, of course, be 
perfectly cohesive, if we consider the resented leader as part of the group. 
Nevertheless, if there was unanimity in opposing him, such a group might 
rate high in cohesiveness according to most of the indexes which we have 
considered.) 

Both the naval air squadrons and the children’s clubs illustrate this 
point. It is quite evident that the men in Squadron A, whose morale was 
high, welcomed their shared dependence on their officers; it is equally 
clear that in Squadron B, where morale was low, dependence on the 
officers was resented. In general, the children in the democratically led 
clubs liked the ways in which they were dependent on their leaders, and 
the children in the authoritarian groups did not. It can hardly be acci- 
dental that, in the groups where the dependence was welcomed, cohesive- 
ness was higher than in the groups where it was not. It was not merely 
democratic procedure in itself which resulted in relatively high cohesive- 
ness, or authoritarian procedure in itself which led to low cohesiveness. 
Rather, it was that these American children welcomed one kind of shared 
dependence and resented the other kind. Other children, particularly 
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in other cultures, might feel otherwise about it; if so, the connection 
between democratic procedures and cohesiveness would be quite different. 

These considerations suggest that leaders can have a good deal to do 
with providing the conditions associated with group cohesiveness as 
outlined earlier in this chapter. We should expect, therefore, that groups 
would be most cohesive when their shared dependence on their leaders is 
most closely related to the conditions of cohesiveness. Conversely, groups 
would be least cohesive when their shared dependence on leaders is least 
closely related to, or most directly opposed to, these conditions. Take, for 
example, two groups of industrial workers who appear to have about the 
same degree of shared dependence on their foremen, but in different ways. 
Suppose that in Group X there is shared dependence upon the foreman 
for providing satisfying conditions of work and pay. Suppose that in 
Group Y there is sharéd dependence upon the foreman primarily in the | 
sense that the men know they will be discharged if they incur his wrath. 
Or suppose that the foreman of Group X is generally perceived as one 
who can always give technical help when needed or as one who stimulates 
a cheerful atmosphere around the shop, whereas the foreman of Group Y 
is viewed as a “sourpuss” who is critical rather than helpful. Under such 
conditions, if other things are equal, we should expect greater cohesive- 
ness in Group X than in Group Y. This would be true not because there 
is more shared dependence in the one case than in the other but because 
the ways in which the men in Group X depend on the foreman contribute 
more to the conditions which make for cohesiveness. 

A leader is thus a potential facilitator of group cohesiveness, or a 
potential obstacle to it. If there is shared dependence on him for the con- 
ditions which make for cohesiveness, then he becomes a focal point for 
the social reinforcement of attitudes which go along with cohesiveness. 
But if there is shared dependence on him for conditions which detract 
from cohesiveness, then he becomes a focal point for the social reinforce- 
ment of divisive (anti-cohesive) attitudes. In either case the leader has 
more influence than the non-leader upon the kinds of attitudes which are 
socially reinforced and upon the degree to which they are socially rein- 
forced. Merely because there is more shared dependence upon him than 
upon the non-leader, the form which this dependence takes has greater 
consequences for the group as a whole in the case of the leader than in 
the case of the non-leader. 

It is not merely the amount of dependence on the leader that de- 
termines whether he influences the group toward more or toward less 
cohesiveness. An authoritarian leader, for example, may keep every mem- 
ber of his group dependent on him for practically everything. Such a 
group may be very cohesive (particularly in cultures which are more 
authoritarian than our own), or it may be not at all cohesive Or, on the 
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other hand, a would-be democratic leader may aim at maximum inde- 
pendence on the part of all members of his group; he may seek to make 
himself as dispensable as possible. If he is successful in his aims, his efforts 
may result in very high cohesiveness or (particularly if he has extended 
his would-be democracy to the point of laissez faire) they may result in 
almost no cohesiveness at all. It is the kind of shared dependence upon 
a leader, not the amount of it, which is significantly associated with group 
cohesiveness. 

Our use of the term “dependence” in the preceding pages demands 
a final note of caution. Beginning with the first chapter of the book, 
we have insisted that social psychology deals with interaction. The lead- 
er’s role is no exception to this approach. Neither a leader's role nor any 
other role can be taken by a person in isolation; without others who 
respond to him, and to whom he can respond, a leader could not take his 
role. In this sense a leader is quite as dependent on non-leaders as they 
are upon him. This is a very real sort of dependence, moreover. A leader's 
role, like every role, is interlocked with other§ in the role system, and 
apart from the role system it simply does not exist. Thus the leader’s role 
is utterly and completely dependent on other roles. 

This fact in no way contradicts the statement that within the role 
system there is greater dependence on one or more leaders’ roles than 
upon any others. All roles, including that of the leader, are dependent on 
the role system, but within the role system there is more shared depend- 
ence on some roles than others. To the degree that there is shared de- 
pendence on any member's role for the furthering of the group’s distinc- 
tive functions, the role is that of a leader. 


And so we end this book as we began it, upon the note of reciprocal 
influence among human beings who interact with one another. We have 
tried to show, in the intervening pages, some of the consequences of inter- 
action, These consequences, viewed as changes on the part of organisms. 
are that individuals experience bodily changes such that they come to 
act, perceive, think, and feel in preferred ways in relation to their envi- 
ronments. The total organization of a person's predispositions to relate 
himself to his environment represents his personality. 

Since this is a book on social psychology, we have stressed the human 
part of the individual's environment. We have noted that social environ- 
ments are rather intricately structured and that the ways in which they 
are structured correspond to shared frames of reference, or norms. Group 
members are able to communicate about common objects, including one 
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another and members of other groups, by using such common norms. 
Thus many of the most important conditions which account for indi- 
vidual behavior are group conditions. 

The same consequences of social interaction may also be viewed as 
changes on the part of groups. As group members influence one another, 
they tend to change in common ways; such consequences of interaction 
are parallel changes on the part of many individuals, but they are also 
changes on the part of whole groups. Thus different groups develop re- 
lations of harmony or conflict with one another. Thus single groups 

_ develop strong or weak “morale” and function with this or that degree 
_ of effectiveness. L 

Finally, we have tried to show that these consequences of social inter- 
action occur under orderly conditions. If we ask our questions in the 
right way and make our observations under properly controlled condi- 
tions, we can verify our answers and state them as general principles which 
apply to many specific situations. We are only beginning to build up such 
a body of principles, but without them we can never hope to solve the 
urgent social problems of our own and future times. You are therefore 
invited to share in the task of creating a more comprehensive social 


psychology. 
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roles, 283 
rigidity, 398-9 
rivalry, 16, 41 
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function of, 461 
of the leader, 650-62 
role anticipations, 321 
role behavior, 328-34 
consistency of, 453 
deviant, 413-4, 418-21 
incompatible, 544 
insecurity in, 534-7 
niotivation in, 332 
patterning of, 452-67 
persistence of, 632 
relationship of to culture and person- 
ality, 447 
selection of, 530 
and self-perceptions, 312-28 
uniqueness of, 333 
role changes and age, 471 
role demands 
and changing personality, 471-5 
incompatible, 547 
situationally structured, 535-8 
role development, stages in, 299-312 
role fixation, 464-7 
role of the other, 316, 320 
role partner, 455 
role patterns, 458-9, 482-3 
changes in, 479-83 
persistence of early, 461-7 
role prescriptions 
as basis for prejudice, 584-7 
-changes in, 471-5 
common, 410, 424-9 
conflicting, 538-49 
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non-conflicting, 549-54 
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and leadership, 654, 660 
uniqueness in, 454-8 
roles, 275-88, 312-28 
acquiring of, 526 
associated with ineradicable traits, 417 
class, 555-71 
in conferences, 504 
conflict of, 567-71 
culturally valued, 418 
in discussion groups, 504 
interlocking of, 492-3, 495 
limitations of, 282 
non-overlapping, 550-2 
observation of, 504-6, 510-1 
patterning of, 452-67 
poorly defined, 418-9 
prescribed, 412-4, 500-1 
reciprocity of, 570 
religious, 531-4 
sex, 419-24 
sharply distinguished, 417-8 
varying, 525-7 
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area, 187-8 
basic requirements of, 184 
file, 185 
methods of, 185-8 
problems of, 183-8 
quota method, 185-7 
satisfactions 
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in group membership, 631-2 
scales, attitude, 154-75 
construction of, 163-75 
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indirect, 1734 

length of, 159 
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reliability of, 158, 161, 166-9 
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6, 170 

validity of, 160-3, 166-7, 169-70 
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scientific methods, 14-7 

secondary groups, 512-27, 555 

security, 349, 400-7 
cultural origins of, ‘in childhood, 440-4 
definition of, 406 
and distinctive role prescriptions, 416 
and group support of ego, 634 
and multiple group membership, 570 
persistence of, 441-2, 463-4 

segregation 
as barrier, 592-3 
of ethnic groups, 578 
and prejudice, 608-10 

selection of participants in lynching, 598- 
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selectivity 
in directed behavior, 79, 83 
and the newborn, 108-10 
and perception, 88-9 
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“looking glass,” 317 
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and social norms, 298-334 
as value and resource, 318-21 
uniqueness of, 456 
self-other attitudes, 34, 456-7 
self perceptions, 312-28, 332-4, 525-7 
self-restraint, 394-7 
self-typing, 414-6, 423 
sense organs, 20 
sequence of behavior, 82 
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sex differences, cultural elaboration of, 
4224 
sexuality in neurotics, 391 
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shared understanding, 632 

sharing of likes and dislikes, 641 
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social distance, 164-7, 572-4, 582 

social facilitation, 14-7, 624-7, 633 

social influences, questions and answers 
about, 1-38 

social norins (see Norms, group) 

social organization, 275-9 

social psychology, 7-8, 24 

social reality, and communication, 292-5, 
468 


social reinforcement (see Reinforcement, 
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social science, 17 
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of human animal, 50-1 
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and interaction, 20-4 

and interiorizing of norms, 223-5 

and learning to communicate, 287-91 

as problem in social psychology, 6 
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and stages in role development, 302-12 
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society 

infant’s meeting with, 18 

nature of, and social interaction, 37 

organization of, 275-80 

and problems of social psychology, 5-7 

street-corner, 486-9 
sociology, relation of social. psychology to, 
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sociometry, 506-9 
solidarity 
of groups, 616-63 
and organized groups, 509 
spontaneity, 292-4 
stages in role development, 299-312 
standards of behavior, 276, 493 
conflicting, 538 
Status (see Positions) 
stereotypes, 213, 271-2, 578-9 
structure of society, 275-9 
structuring, perceptual (see Perception) 
students, attitudes of, 195, 205-7, 242, 
250-4, 628 
subjective factors in perception, 91 
subjective membership group, as social 
r class, 557 
substitute paths, 351-2 
success, single standard of, 428-9 
suggestibility, 236-8, 289-91, 623 
suggestion, 92 
super ego, 305 
superordination of leader, 653, 659 
supplementing, in perception, 90 
suppression, 395-7 
symbols 
involved in learning, 51 
political, 606 
as substitutes for objects, 81 
sympathy, 135, 145 
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temperament, 345, 346, 348 
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group, in lynching behavior, 600-1 
organic (see Drive) 

thieves, professional, 546-8 

thought, as aspect of motive patterns, 99- 
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threat 

in conflict, 3614 

involved in prejudice, 579 

and non-conformity, 548-9 

socially reinforced, 602-4 
threat orientation, 352-3, 643 

personal susceptibility to, 604-7, 615 
toughness, in interpersonal rélations, 383- 
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traits 

consistency of, 349-50 

generalized, 348 

‘ineradicable, 417, 423 

inherent, as basis for prejudice, 583-4 
twins, 55-7, 62-3 


understanding, barriers to, 593-5 
uniformity (see also Norms, group) 

of attitudes, 66-71, 642-3 

of motives, 66-71 (see also Instinct) 

in social behavior, 43-4, 267 
uniqueness of role behavior, 333 
universality 

illusion of, 553-4 

of motives, 133 (see also Dependability) 


validity, of attitude measures, 160-3 
value, self as, 318-21 
value systems, 217 
values 

and group norms, 294-6 

and inclusive attitudes, 130 

and institutions and ideologies, 273 
variable 

dependent, 31-8, 77, 199 

independent, 31-3, 77, 199 

intervening, 30-3, 45, 76, 83, 199 
variations 

prescribed, 44 
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voting 
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